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Literce  Sacra;  or  the  Doctrines  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Scriptural 
Christianity  compared^  in  a  Series  of  Letters*  8vo.  pp»  832.  9a. 
Longman..    1825% 

We  may  gather  from  several  hints  thrown  out  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  these  letters,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  moreover  a  sincere  man,  pressing  forward  with 
laudable  zeal  towards  the  high  mark  of  perfectibility,,  to  which 
he  conceives  human  nature  may  attain,  even  in  this  mortal 
state.      His  object  in  writing  partakes  of  the  good  feeling 
involved  in  the  character  we  have  described.     A  friend,  it 
seems,  had  been  unwillingly  disturbed,  by  the  specious  and 
daring  manner  in  which  sceptical  objections  had  beea  urged 
"  against  the  authority  of  that  book  on  which  our  most  hal- 
lowed anticipations  depend ;"  and  this  uneasiness  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  want  of  unanimity  apparent  among  Christians 
themselves.     With  this  inducement  our  author  ventures  upon 
the  benevolent  task  of  re-establishing  his  wandering  faith  on  a 
-more  certain  basis;  and  prosecutes  his  design  in  the  present 
work:  "  as  l  know,"  says  he,  "  of  none  who  exactly  speak  my 
sentiments  on  the  subjects  upon  which  you  ask  for  information^ 
I  will  attempt  to  express  them  myself."     Of  the  ability  or  the 
weakness,  the  principles  or  the  prejudices  of  this  friend  we- 
know  as  little  as  we  do  of.  the  author  himself ;  but  we  would 
spggest,  as  a  hint  in  the  outset,  to  the  latter,  and  to  many  other 
well-meaning  champions  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  it  is  neither 
judicious  nor  just,  to  tax  every  individual  whose  mind  labours . 
under  the  lamentable  darkness  of  scepticism,  with  being,  the 
gratuitous  wilful  promoter  of  his  own  ruin — in  consequence 
of  a  disinclination  "  to  subdue  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  and 
to  eradicate  that  undue  sense  of  its  own  powers,  which  i$  one 
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of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  re- 
ception of  Divine  truth." 

That  proud  anAprqjucfccetl  sceptics  .exist,  |s  a  truth  as  unde- 
niable as  that  foul  exhalations  occasionally  deform  the  loveliest 
scene*  of -nature;  but  that  there  are  other  men  not  unwilling  to 
•h*mlilo;tfceUr  minds  before  sound,  legitimate,  and  to  tjhem  con- 
clusive reasoning,  is  also  a  truth,  which  few,  who  have  at  all  mixed 
with  the  more  enlightened  circles  of  society,  can  deny.  Many 
there  are  who  doubt  beeauae-they  cannot  be  convinced ;  and  some, 
we  fear,  have  their  doubt  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  inju- 
dicious treatment  of  those  to  whom  they  have  revealed  their  dis- 
quietude— persons  who  are  desirous  to  receive  the  truth,  and 
who  would  cast  themselves  before  their  Maker,  as  (unfortunately 
for  themselves)  before  an  unknown  God,  with  the  sincere  and 
humble  prayer,  "  Lord,  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  In  our 
dealings,  therefore,  with  sceptics,  let  us  remember,  at  least,  that 
there  may  be  these  two  classes ;  that  in  the  human  mind,,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  very  author  before  us  as  illustrating  our  re- 
marks, "  from  the  different  lights  in  which  the  understanding 
of  men,  while  clouded  in  this  flesh,  must  look  upon  the  same 
subject,,  there  will  be  different  degrees  of  apprehension  and 
widely  different  states  of  knowledge."  Had  all  advocates  for 
Christianity  acted  under  this  conviction,  we  feel  confident  that 
so  many  would  not  have  been  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  re* 
ceiving  the  truth;  complaining  with  too  much  reason,  that  when 
they  sought  for  argument  they  were  assailed  with  reproach,  and 
accused  of  feelings  and  dispositions  which  had  not  a  shadow  of 
existence  in  their  bosoms. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  offer  these  remarks,  because  we 
perceive  a  little  tendency  to  self-sufficiency  in  this  otherwise  re- 
spectable writer.  We  have  praised  him;  because  we  think  him 
in  a  very  great  degree  entitled  toprtfise  ;  but  he  must  excuse  im, 
if,  as  candid  reviewers,  we  presume  to  observe  that  he  is  occa- 
sionally somewhat  too  positive  in  opinions  upon  which  the  beat 
men  are  far  from  agreed.  Plunging  at  once  into  some  of  the 
most  subtile  mazes  of  metaphysical  enquiry,  he  there  comports 
himself  as  if  possessed  of  Ariadne's  clue ;  he  reasons  with  iun> 
unbecoming  confidence  in  opposition  to  a  host  who  might  justly, 
be  called  the  giants  of  their  day;  and  speaks  as  if  he  alone,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  received  certain  intimation  of  the 
truth,  and  might  be  consulted  by  his  doubting  friend  as  an  in* 
fallible  oracle  respecting  certain  holy  mysteries,  whieh  it  is 
possible  the  very  angels  themselves  may  have  desired;  to  look 
into  in  vain.  Before  passing  sentence  on  such  men  as  Newton, 
Locke,  Jind  Paley,  he  should  have  recalled  to  mind  the  word* 
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of  hfe  Mend  who  Spoke  of  them  als- possessing  "  intellectual 
powers,  which  were  to  his  as  Jupiter  to  a  glowHrforii*-."  fe 
may  also1  fairly  admit  of  a"  doubt,  how  far  the  cause  of  religion 
is  promoted  by  that  indiscriminate  rejection  of  the  Use  of  reason^ 
and  jealous  hostility  against  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which* 
are  implied  in  many  of  the  common  place  recommendations  rof 
humility,  and  prostration  of  intellect  (we  do  not  like  the  tertn} 
with  which  the  pages  of  some  writers  so  frequently  abound. 
.  Our  readers  would  not  thank  us  for  entering  at  large  upon  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  real  bearings  and  proper  meaning 
of  pride  and  humility.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  in  ou* 
opinion;  the  humility  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  true  ChrUtuU* 
humiiity,  is  essentially  different  from  that  to  which  we  now* 
alhide ;  and  partakes  of  many  qualities  inseparable  from  the  iree 
use  of  every  mental  talent  bestowed  on  us  by  an  Almighty  hand/ 
when  we  were  made  rational  free-agents,  and-  capable  of  dis~ 
cerning  the  Deity  in  his  works  of  nature  and  of  grace;  W# 
taow  not,  in  fact,  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  which  th* 
sneering  sceptic  may  avail  himself,  than  a  collection  off  those? 
phrases  which,  construe  them  however  favourably,  insinuate 
that  enquiry  is  objectionable.  "  It  is  reasonable,"  (says  one  of 
our  ablest  writers,}  "  to  think  that  as  the  mind  is  a  nobler  wort 
and  of  a  higher  order  than  the  body,  even  more  of  the '  wis-' 
dom  and  skill  of  the  Divine  architect  hath  been  employed  » 
its  structure,  and  it  is  by  the  proper  ctulture  of  those  powers^  the. 
seeds  of  which  are  implanted  in  our  minds*  that  we  are  capable 
of  ail  those  improvements  in  intellectuals,  in  taste  <  and  moral*/ 
which  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature." 

'The  field  of  revelation  and  the  noble  subjects  connected  with, 
it,  wfll;  we  maintain,  when  duly  cultivated  by  these  powers^ 
produce  fruits  of  finer  quality,  than  such  as  spring  from  a  conA 
fined;  and,  what  may  be  called,  a  mcjre  textuary  faith.  Where 
m  fact  shall  we  find  defenders  of  our  creed,  by  whorfi  the  re&l 
arguments  of  infidels  are  confeted,  but  amongst  Christians  of 
the  most  enlarged  minds  and  most  expanded  views.  It  is  a  dub 
encouragement  of  the  best  powers  of  Ihe  mind,  which  can  alone: 
enable  us  to  proceed  satisfactorily  in  an  useful  direction*,  aniraafe- 
rag  oar  exertions,  gratifying  that  curiosity  which  it  is  not  only 
reasonable  but  praiseworthy  to  indulge,  conducting  us  upwards 
to  those  eminences  whence,  as  from  another  Pisgah,  the  eye 
and  heart  may  wander  over  the  vast  and  beautiful  regions  of 
divine  truth.  > 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  review  of  the  main  oljjeetsof  th*, 
work  before  us.  And  first  it  is  asserted,  that  without  the  light 
of  revelation,  man  must  naturally  be  ignortet  of  the  Being  and-  * 
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Wifl  of  a  Deity.  '  The  author's  position  is,  that  there  being  but 
two  ways  by  which  we  can,  of  ourselves,  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  God,  viz.  by  the  light 
of  nature  and  abstract  reasoning,  neither  has  led  or  can  lead 
to  the  discovery;  and  that  therefore  it  is  only  by  the  actual  re- 
velation of  God  himself,  that  we  can  have  a  knowledge  of  his 
existence.  To  such  a  point  indeed  does  he  push  this  argu- 
ment, as  to  assert  further,  that  "  so  far  from  the  design  of 
creation  proving  the  existence  of  a  God ;  before  God  reveals  it 
to  us,  we  cannot  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  design/'  P.  29. 
He  defends  this  position  by  shewing  that  .there  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  general  inaptitude  for  religious  impressions,  instancing, 
the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  ever  prone  to  depart  from  the 
service  of  God:  an  argument,  in  our  opinion,  proving  nothing, 
more  than  that  they  were  an  obstinate,  wilful,  stiff-necked  gene- 
ration—the just  and  accurate  character  invariably  given  of  them 
in  Scripture.  But  this  affects  not  the  question  itself,  which; 
we  conceive  to  be  at  once  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses ; 
by  looking  up  to  "  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath." 
It  is  the  firmament  that  sheweth  God's  handy  works.  These 
are  die  glorious  tokens  of  His  existence.  Thus  "  the  invisible 
things  <of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,; 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead."  With  these  evidences  before  us,  from 
oonstant  observation,  and  the  corroborating  testimony  of  St. 
Paul,  we  see  not  how  such  an  assertion  can  be  defended  for  a 
moment,  as  that  which  forms  the  title  of  our  author's  first  letter, 
that  "  the  existence  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  demonstrated 
by <trgument  drawn  from  nature;"  P.  13. — or  that,  according  to 
the  superscription  of  the  second,  "  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
has  never  been  demonstrated  by  abstract  reasoning.    P.  23. 

The  author's  next  position  involves  a  nicer  question,  upon 
which  although  much  has  been  said,  yet  much  remains,  to  -be 
said,  without,  we  fear,  any  certainty  of  coming  to  a  decisive  con- 
elusion  :  viz.  that  the  Will  of  God  being  revealed,  man,  through 
die  corrupted  powers  of  his  heart,  is  naturally  unable  to  obey 
that  Will,  and  therefore  sins  of  course  and  of  necessity.  In 
connection  with  this  intricate  question,  appears  another  equally 
if  not  more  intricate,  respecting  the  nature  and  effect  of. 
morality  upon  our  conduct  and  disposition.  It  is  obvious  that 
before  this  -question  can  be  fairly  met,  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  that  the  parties  concerned  should  have  come  to  some- 
thing like  accurate  agreement  respecting  the  real  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word;  for  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  points,  controversies  have  originated* . 
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in  a  great  degree,  from  an  unwillingness  to  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  certain  terms  and  opinions.  Our  author  indeed 
seems  aware  of  this,  notwithstanding  the  (we  had  almost  said) 
unwarrantable  stress  he  lays  upon  his  own  conclusions. 

"  Moral  philosophy,"  to  use  his  words,  "  is  still  in  such  a  state  of 
confusion,  arising  from  the  want  of  distinct  views  and  understanding 
tin  the  part  of  its  teachers.  Unfortunately  for  mankind,  by  a  looseness 
of  thought  on  this  momentous  subject,  all  distinction  between  morals 
and  religion  become  confused."    P.  90. 

In  furtherance  of  his  view,  he  sets  out  with  assailing  morality 
as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  one  of  the  most  insidious  enemies 
opposed  to  religion. 

"  Morality,  so  far  from  being  religion,  or  a  part  of  religion,  is  op- 
posed to  it,  and  is  only  an  apologetic  name  for  that  life  and  conduct, 
m  which  men  walk  in  the  world  whilst  they  are  far  off  from  God, 
aliens  and  strangers  to  his  love,  and  ignorant  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  p.  123.*  •  •  •  It  would,  therefore,  be  wisdom  to  remove  the 
doctrine  of  morals  from  the  reach  of  the  people,  as  sedulously  as  we 
would  remove  the  means  of  personal  destruction  from  the  hands  of  the 
thoughtless  and  designing."    P.  132. 

With  such  overcharged  representations  of  the  moral  code, 
the  reader  must  not  be  surprised  that  names  of  high  note,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  respect  and  deference, 
should  be  treated  lightly;  and  that  the  writings  of  our  Butlers, 
Lockes,  and  Paleys  should  be  considered  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  readers.  Hartley  has  indeed  borne  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  moral  sense,  "  as  an  immediate  guide, 
appearing  with  the  authority  of  a  judge ;  and  also  of  one  who 
knows  the  heart,  and,  by  consequence,  claiming  to  be  God's 
vicegerent ;  that  being  generated  chiefly  by  piety,  benevolence, 
and  rational  self-interest,  all  which  are  explicit  guides  of  life  in 
deliberate  actions."  (Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.)  Butler 
has  asserted,  that  a  moral  faculty  does  exist,  interwoven  in  our 
nature ;  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or 
divine  reason, — whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  under- 
standing, or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart, — or,  which  seems  the 
.truth,  as  including  both.  "  That  God  has  given  a  rule  where- 
.by  men  should  govern  themselves,  I  think  there  is  nobody  so 
brutish  as  to  deny,  (says  Locke,  ch.  28.  §  8«)  a  law  which  he 
has  set  to  the.  actions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by 
-the  light  of  nature  or  the  voice  of  revelation."  Upon  which 
.our  author  observes,  "  Locke  was  not  the  first  who  thus  lower- 
ed religion  ^  but  from  the  extended  influence  of  his  writings, 
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has  been  the  greatest  propagator  (if  we  may  except  Paley)  of 
this  fatally  erroneous  view."    P.  88. 

<>  Sumner,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Attributes,  (Vol.  ii.  15,  195,) 
considers-the  object  of  our  existence  here  to  be  "  that  we  might 
exercise,  according  to  our  opportunities,  in  our  progress  through 
the  world,  the  various  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  with  which 
we  are  endowed.  That  there  is  moreover  an  evident  determi- 
nation in  favour  of  virtue  is  shewn,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  tendency 
of  virtue  to  promote  happiness,  to  gain  superiority,  to  acquire 
the  love  and  approbation  of  mankind  ;  while  vice  on  the  other 
hand  is  not  only  punished  as  detrimental  to  society,  but  excites 
.general  abhorrence,  as  it  were  from  some  innate  principle,  how- 
ever in  many  instances  perverted." 

Our  author  notices  as  "the  three  extremes  of  the  present  day, 
the  vulgar  notions  of  Socinianism,  Armenianism,  (Arminianism) 
and  Galvanism,  (Calvinism):"  he  is  clearly,  therefore,  not  of  the 
latter  creed ;  and  we  may  conclude  our  references  to  authorities 
•favouring  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  by  reminding  him  that 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  considers  this*  sense  as  not  annihi- 
lated ;  all  feelings  of  the  distinction  of  right'  and  wrong  as  not 
eradicated— there  remaining,  on  the  other  hand,  some  power 
of  advancing  towards  the  favour  of  God,  some  dispositions  and 
desires  and  affections,  which,  variously  exercised  ami  cultivated, 
.produce  varying  degrees  of  virtue. 

We  havte.  referred  our  readers  to  these  authorities  from  a 
wish  to  convince  them,  that  our  own  views  upon  the  subject 
have  at  least  some  tolerable  foundation  whereon  to  rest.  We 
do  not  see  what  possible  advantage  can  accrue  from  separating 
sound  morality  and  religion,  let  the  definition  of  morality  be 
what  it  may.  Impressed  by  what  we  fondly  conceive  to  be  a. 
scriptural  truth,  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity, 
and  that  the  genuineness  of  our  faith  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
its.,  fruits,  we  were  somewhat  startled  to  find  a  Christian  writer 
talking  of  "  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  beating  down  the 

r vailing  error  that  good  works  were  the  end  of  religion." 
272.  .-.."' 

In  fact,  we  accord  most  folly  with  the  writer  himself,  who, 
with  amiable  inconsistency,  in  speaking  of  certain  sympathetic 
feelings,  which  we  should  designate  as  analogous,  or  nearly  allied, 
to  a  moral  sense,  says,  "  may  they  not  be  ramea  fragments 
some  disjointed  parts  which  escaped  spoliation,  and  were  suf- 
fered to  adhere  to  the  stock,  when  the  spirit  of  evil  triumphed 
.overman."  P.  76.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  bold  philosophy  that  prac- 
tically disuniting  the  heart  of  man  from  the  Author  of  its  being, 
# ejects,,  with  little  ceremony,  principles  which  irresistibly  govern 
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the  belief  and  conduct  of  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life;  and  to  which  the  philosopher  himself 
must  yield,  after  he  imagines  he  has  confuted  them. 

Our  author,  in  further  discussing  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
enlarges  upon  the  subject  of  man's  inability.  He  maintains, 
with  considerable  mgemiity  and  logical  precision,  that  morality 
and  immorality,  according  to  the  generally  received  doctrine,, 
are  not  attended  with  their  corresponding  effects  of  temporal 
reward,  or  punishment. 

"  If,"  says  he,  rt  it  can  be  shewn,  that  in  all  cases,  without  indulging 
to  that  excess  which  produces  mental  and  bodily  pain,  immoralities 
may  be  the  safe  and  constant  habit  of  men,  as  too  generally  and  too 
truly  it  is,  under  one  palliating  disguise  or  another,  the  habit  of  those 
who  are  not  decidedly  religious ;  then  the  argument  of  moral  rewards 
and  punishments  must  be  abandoned."  P.  100.  •  •  •  * "  And  thus,  whilst; 
moral  nature  would  lead  us  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  body,, it 
entirely  abandons  the  care  of  the  soul/1     P.  102. 

.  The  design  of  the  events  of  life,  nevertheless,  shews  much  of 
"  deep  and  heavenly  wisdom ;"  though  ultimately  proving,  that. 
"  man,  by  his  natural  or  moral  powers  only  cannot  please  God„ 
and  therefore  cannot  accord  with  his  will,  and  come  to  repent* 
ance  unto  salvation."  P.  110.  In  support  of  this  argument  it  is 
urged,  that  the  whole  tendency,  of  the  Gospel  religion  "  is  op- 
ppsed  to  that  of  moral  rewards  and  punishments;"  that  it  is. 
"  paramount  to  all  claims  of  kindred,  and  bonds  of  affection  ; 
and  that  there  cap  be  no  "  analogy  between  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion." 

.  Now  we  conceive,  that  under  tins  specious  veil  and  semblance 
of  truth*  our  author  has  weakened  and  curtailed  his  powers  of 
vision,  and  paused  at  a  moment  when  another  step  might  have 
furought  him  to  the  threshold  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  bears 
more  resemblance  to  genuine  truth,,  because  it  is  founded  oil 
reason  and  experience.  The  fallacy  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  his 
supposing  that  the.  religion  of  Christ,  or  indeed  any  religion, 
does  or  can  in  fact  exclude  the  selfish  principle.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  would; ask,  whether  the  end  and  object  of  every  reli- 
gion be  not  interwoven  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  prin- 
ciple of  selfishness.  Warburton  held-  a  fallacy  approximating 
to  this,  maintaining  that  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  alto- 
gether incomplete  wid  imperfect,  unless  made  to  rest  also  on  the 
will  of  a  superior.  It  is,  we  admit,  unquestionably  true,  that 
the  command  of  a  superior  will,  more  or  less,  constitute  an  obli- 
gation. The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  that,  this  is  a  separate  and 
additional  ground  of  obligation.     It  is  true  that  morality,  in  the 
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genuine  sense  of  die  word,  must  be  founded  on  die  will  of  a- 
superior,  on  the  command  of  God*  But  why  are  we  bound  by 
that?  why  do  we  acknowledge  its  power  ?  but  because  we  feel 
a  confidence  in  its  affecting  our  happiness ;  in  other  words,  in 
its  administering  to  the  selfish  principle.  What  is  an  obliga- 
tion, but  something  inducing  us  to  act  ?  but  there  neither  is,  nor ' 
can  be,  any  other  universal  motive  for  human  action,  than  human 
happiness.  It  is  this  .desire  of  happiness/  this  accordance  with 
the  selfish  principle,  well  or  ill  understood,  seen  widely  or  nar- 
rowly, that  necessarily  dictates  all  our  actions,  and  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  our  conceptions  of  morality  and  duty*  A  rational 
being  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  voluntarily,  except  with  a  view 
to  its  own  good ;  to  gain  something  agreeable,  or  avoid  some- 
thing disagreeable ;  in  other  words,  to  promote  his  own  happi- 
ness. Such  are  the  observations  of  close  reasoners  and  atten- 
tive observers  of  human  nature;  for  which,  too,  we  find  great 
authority  in  the  Gospel  itself.  What  was  the  inducement  held 
forth  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  forsake  houses,  and  bre- 
thren and  sisters,  and  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children, 
and  lands,  for  the  name  of  Christ  ?  What,  but  that  they  should  _ 
u  receive  an  hundred  fold,"  and  "  inherit  everlasting  life  ¥ 
Even  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity  is  allowed  to  partake  of 
a  mixed  nature ;  love  to  man,  for  God's  sake,  and  our  own  spi- 
ritual or  temporal  advantage.  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the 
poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will 
he  pay  him  again."  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  how  far  the  prin- 
ciple extends.  "  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ciple, verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 
It  was  for  this,  apostles  and  holy  martyrs  became  as  "the  off- 
scouring  of  the  world."  It  was  to  win  Christ  that  St.  Paul  sub- 
mitted not  only  with  patience  but  joy  to  bufferings,  scourgings, 
and  imprisonments,  in  hope  of  that  eternal  life  "  which  God  had 
promised  before  the  world  began."  And  such  reasons,  viz.  our 
own  good,  our  own  happiness,  our  own  gain,  in  time  or  in 
futurity — such — vary,  evade,  deny  it,  if  we  wiD, — have,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  forcible  springs  by  which  individuals  are  im-  ' 
polled. 

Upon  these  deep  subjects,  we  are  aware,  the  most  contradic- 
tory opinions  have  been  delivered ;  nay  more,  the  most  dero- 
gatory to  every  conception  we  can  form  of  the  goodness  or 
justice  of  the  Deity.  Theological  writers  seem  to  have  de- 
lighted to  perplex  themselves  and  their  readers.  Our  author 
evidently  feels  this  occasionally,  and  is  induced  to  confess  it. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  the  assertion  that  "  the  Almighty  has 
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given  a  commandment  which  he  knew'  man  could  not  keep," 
must  appear  "  paradoxical  at  the  first  view ;"  but  he  reconciles 
the  impropriety  of  a  doubt  on  this  point  by  an  insinuation  that 
every  opinion  impugning  his,  proceeds  from  the  vain  wisdom  of' 
men)  who  "  are  not  called  upon  to  criticise  the  will  and  teaching 
of  God,  but  to  prostrate  the  heart  before  him,  and  receive  in- 
struction in  righteousness."  P.  138.  The  theological  reader 
will  see,  in  this  happy  way  of  denying  all  access  to  reason,  the 
foundation  stone  of  every  absurdity,  and  perhaps  heresy,  foist- 
ed on  the  Scriptures  by  the  prejudice  or  the  obstinacy  or  the 
folly  of  man,  from  the  first  century  downwards  to  the  present 
day. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  argument  in  favour  of 
a  belief  in  a  state  of  perfectibility,  as  attainable  in  this  life, 
which  our  author  defends  upon  the  principle,  that  if  we  deny  it 
we  must  in  fact  deny  the  "  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  p.  274, 
we  shall  find  much  more  to  praise  than  to  blame  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume.  The  views  taken  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  appear  to  be  peculiarly  sound  and  happy ;  and  what 
perhaps  is  not  less  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  they  are  intel- 
ligible and  rational. 

"To  us,"  says  he,  "  who  believe  that  Christ  is  one  with  God,  whilst 
we  are  assured  of  his  distinct  personality,  the  belief  also  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  but  the  exercise  of  the  same  faith*  To 
argue  against  it  by  saying  that  we  cannot  comprehend  this  spiritual  per- 
sonality, and  this  mystical  union,  is  to  bound  the  omnipotency  of  God 
by  our  finite  comprehension.  Much  more  ingenious  and  philosophical 
would  it  be  to  reason  from  what  we  know  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  works  of  God :  e.  g.  that,  as  we  cannot  comprehend,  yet  still 
acknowledge,  that  pencils  of  light  may  possess  some  of  the  secondary, 
without  all  their  primary  qualities  of  matter  being  objects  of  sensation, 
so  may  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  some  glorious  state  of  individuality, 
far  too  pure  and  spiritualized  for  our  gross  conception.  And  also  as 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  certain  properties  and  accidents  are  united 
in  the  same  substance,  e,  g.  the  figure,  colour,  and  odour  of  the  rose, 
we  may  readily  conceive  the  possibility,  and  implicitly  believe  in  the 
*  connection'  of  those  divine  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  constituting 
tbd  mystical  union  of  the  Godhead."    P.  209. 

This  opinion  will  be  found  in  strict  conformity  with  that 
of  the  generality  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  particularly  of  St. 
Athanasius,  which  we  quote  the  more  readily,  as  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  many  who  chuse  to  object  to  the  creed  which  is  called 
by  his  name.  He  compares  God  the  Father  to  the  f}\ioc  or  to 
the  4k*c,  the  sun  or  the  original  light ;  and  God  the  Son  to  the 
aravyaapa,  the  splendour  or  brightness  of  it.     "  ah  yap  rjpcic 
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«PXO£  eurayofur,  t  sfci  pqlk  rpmr  tjkmv  v*«00spc0a  tijv  ukoyv,  aXka 
rfXiov  ecu  axavyavua Kaitv  rod, ri\w tv rm  aravycta pari  fw  **** §**** 
npxny  oiiaju**  For  it  appear*  from  the  similitude  used  by  us  that 
we  do  kot  introduce  three  principles  (as  the  Marckmists  and 
Manicheans  did)  we  not  comparing  the  Trinity  to  three  suns, 
ht#  only  to  t/ie  sun  and  its  splendour.  So  that  we  acknowledge 
-only  one  principle?  Again,  he  affirms  the  Son  to  have  been 
begotten  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  Father :  "wc«  +*toc 
aTavyavfta,  wc  v&iroc  arfUQ,  as  the  splendour  of  the  light,  and  as 
the  vapour  of  the  water ;"  adding  "  «*rt  yap  ro  anavyarfia  we  19  ar* 
juc  ovro  ro  vcvp  «cik  t\  avrot  o  ifXto?,  *re  aWorpiov  aXXa  axoppoia  rijc 
r»  narpoc  ovaiac.  For  neitlier  the  splendour  nor  the  vapour  is  the 
very  sun  nor  the  very  water  ;  nor  is  it  yet  alien  from  it  or  a 
stronger  to  its  nature;  but  they  are  both  effluxes  from  the  essence 
or  substance  of  t/tem  ;  as  the  Son  is  an  efflux  from  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  Father,  yet  so  as  he  is  no  way  diminished  or  lessen* 
ed  thereby? 

The  doctrine  of  Regeneration  is  treated  in  a  manner  which 
shews  that  the  author's  Opinions  on  this  vital  question  are  clear 
and  strong,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  Church, 
as  they  are  declared  in  her  articles  and  liturgy. 

'  **  We  must'/9  says  he,  "  consider  regeneration  as  the  first  step  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  takes  in  our  salvation ;  the  last  is  that  high  and  excel- 
lent degree  of  Christian  perfection  by  which  we  partake  of  die  divine 
emanation  of  love,  which  flows  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  inter- 
mediate steps  are  various,  according  to  the  state  of  that  heart  upon 
which  the  spirit  of  grace  is  shedding  its  sacred  influence/'    P.  2S. 

It  is  defined  to  be  "  that  change  of  the  state  of  the  heart  in 
which  its  capabilities  are  altered,  or  its  organic  disease  remov- 
ed, and  its  primordial  powers  restored,  that  as  before  this 
change  man  is  necessarily  disobedient  to  God;  so  after  this 
change  he  has  the  power  both  of  religious  perception  and  reli- 
gious obedience.  It  may  be  the  more  proper,"  it  is  added,  "  to 
confine  the  meaning  of  Regeneration  to  this  inceptive  state  of  a 
religious  life ;  as  the  secondary  or  metonymical  sense  leads  both 
to  illogical  reasoning,  and  erroneous  conception."     P.  231. 

The  author  then  proceeds  more  largely  to  shew  that  baptism 
is  the  "  medium"  of  regeneration. 

"If  it  be  not  so,"  he  concludes,  "  alas !  for  human  nature ;  you  must 
sin  in  spite  of  all  discipline  and  teaching,  until  it  please  God  to  draw 
you  to  Christ ;  ift  indeed,  it  please  him  ever  so  to  do  it :  whilst  the 
pious  mother  would  lose  her  sense  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  whom 
she  adores,  could  she  believe  that  the  lessons  of  faith,  of  obedience,  of 
charity,  of  worship,  and  of  love,  which  she-sought  and  delighted  to  in- 
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<eiilcate  in  her  little  chitdreo,  could  not  fee  received  until  they  deter- 
mined to  be  baptized."    P.  247.   ■ 

In  Letter  XX.  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  concerning 
pleasure  and  happiness,  in  which,  however,  we  tread  on  very 
tender  ground.  The.  argument  amounts  to  this,  that  "  if  faith 
and  grace  do  not  so  dwell  and  rale  in  our  hearts  that  every 
thought  and  word  and  action  be  not  designed  to  please  God, 
they  are  sin."  P.  £57.  The  author  allows  that  if  may  be  pro- 
bably thought  that  this  argument  is  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Most  decidedly  we  do  think  so :  for  granting  the  justness  of  his 
extreme  view,  every  man  who  eats  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  nature,  or  clothes  himself  in  gar- 
ments beyond  what  are  requisite  for  mere  comfort  and  decency, 
either  to  gratify  his  palate  or  please  his  taste,  is  committing  sin; 
and  according  to  the  conclusion  here  drawn,  "is  not  in  a  state 

of  salvation.^  P.  257. 

.  There  isa  remark  at  the  commencement  of  the  twenty-second 
Letter  .which  may  be  a  profitable  subject  for  consideration  with 
inaay  religious  characters. 

"  How  truly  lamentable  is  it  to  see  men,  to  whom  the  Gospel  has 
long  been  familiar,  betrayed  into  passion  and  uncharitableness  after 
they  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  more  sensual  affections  into  obe- 
dience !  they  have  learned  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  change  the 
heart,  and. of  that  change  they  boast;  they  have  read  that  the'  Spirit 
itself  witnesseth  with  our  spirit  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,' 
and  they  arrogate  to  themselves  that  exalted  degree  of  holiness  ; — a 
sure  sign  of  the  hollowness  of  such  pretensions.**     P»  279. 

In  the  same  chapter,  we  find  the  following  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive passage ; 

«  Whatever  state  of  feeling  the  tnfnd  may  be  in,  the  certain  test  of 
godliness  is  the  c&rre$ponderice  6f  our  lift  with  that  feeling.  And  we 
may  here  remark,  that  the  best  life  is  only  a  test  of  the  most  spiritual 
heart.  How  miielt  then  we  degrade  the  sold,  When  we  look  atr  the 
works  of  the  body  as  meriting  eternal  life.  Rather  should  we  exert 
our  facilities,  and  look  for  higher  analogies.  The  seasons  are  the 
productions  of  time ;  hut,  instead  of  being  the  purpose  of  his  motion, 
they  are  only  the  incidental  consequences  of  that  motion,  as  time  him- 
self moves  to  his  ultimate  condition  :•  so  are  the  best  works  of  men  but 
mere  casualties,  which  take  their  form  and  character  from  the  circum- 
stances and  contingents  through  which  the  •  living  soul*  passes  on  its 
way  through  tlie  valley  of  death  to  the  *  great  city  of  God/  In  pur- 
Jsamg  this  end,  in  striving  after  perfection,  our  whole  time  and  powers 
'sihoaRTbe  employed.  Eternity  has  been  beautifully  likened  to  the 
oe«m,.and  Kfeto  a  river  pursuing  As  oourie  to  the  great  abyss. .  Wfe 
may  reduce  the.  picture,  and  compare  the  life  of  *  Christian  to  a  rivulet 
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ruing  from  some  polluted  source,  and  winding  its  constant  and  unob- 
trusive way  over  a  bed  of  pebbles.  Every  Impurity  gently  subsides, 
and  leaves  the  stream,  as  it  glides  along,  clear  and  purified,  until  the 
pellucid  water  flows  on  its  way  in  the  unmixed  purity  of  its  native 
element."    P.  28*. 

The  too  much  contended  subject  of  faith  and  works  is  thus 
explained : 

"  The  word  faith  is  frequently  used  to  express  both  the  state  of  the 
heart,  and  the  religious  blessings  which  are  promised  to  a  stedfast  be* 
lief,  and  which  arise  from  such  belief.  Hence  the  word  is  liable  to  be 
abused.  St.  Paul  therefore,  and  St.  James,  qualify  the  doctrine,  and 
shew  that  faith  itself  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  worketh  by  love  ;  for 
as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead 
also.  When,  therefore,  the  former  apostle  says,  we  are  justified  by 
faith  ;  and  the  latter  declares  that  we  are  justified  by  works,  and  not 
by  faith  only ;  a  consideration  of  the  primary  and  secondary  effect  of 
that  deliverance  from  the  charge  and  power  of  sin,  will  reconcile  diem 
both.  God  judges  the  heart;  man  judges  the  actions:  with  refer- 
ence, therefore,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Deity,  we  are  justified  by  faith ; 
but  with  reference  to  our  own  judgment,  we  are  justified  by  the  works 
which  that  faith  will  produce ;  that  only  being  aiustifying  faith,  which 
is  the  belief  of  the  heart  unto  righteousness."    P.  285. 

On  reading  the  Scriptures,  our  author  expresses  himself 
in  these  terms. 

M  We  should  approach  the  Word  of  .God  with  different  feelings  and 
views  from  that  with  which  we  open  any  other  book.  The  Gospel 
being  a  spiritual  truth,  is  in  its  nature  essentially  different  from  scien- 
tific truth ;  the  latter  being  but  the  outward  defect  of  the  understand- 
ing, whilst  the  former  has  a  positive  influence  upon  the  heart.  '  And 
such  an  influence  accords  with  those  sublime  notices  of  its  origin  and 
power,  which  lie  scattered  over  its  pages,  like  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  tell  of  the  celestial  source  from  whence  the  light  of  salvation 
flows."    P.  287. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  beautiful  illustration  at  the  close  of  this 
passage  that  we  insert  it ;  for  we  have  great  doubt  (but  the 
question  would  lead  us  to  a  length  of  discussion  on  which 
we  are  not  now  prepared  to  enter)  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
asserted  difference  between  spiritual  and  scientific  truth.  A 
sceptic,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  would  eagerly  seize  upon 
it  as  leading  to  conclusions,  in  which  we  should  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  agree. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts  and  observations, 
that  there  is,  in  the  volume  before  us,  much  to  commend — some- 
thing to  admire ;  but  perhaps  more  which  awakens  a  suspicious 
•feeling  in  the  mind,  that  all  is  not  sound  beneath,  which  makes 
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great  caution  necessary  in  assenting  to  the  arguments,  and  great 
discrimination  requisite  in  detecting  the  just  limits  of  the  infer- 
ences which  are  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  note  at  the  end  of  the 
Introductory  Letter,  which  it  is  but  bate  justice  to  the  author 
to  insert,  that  the  whole  discussion  is  very  liable  to  be  misappre- 
hended, from  the  terms  having  been  employed  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  writers,  whose  systems' are  op-: 
posed,  have  used  them :  and  in  which  they  are  used  in  common. 
We  consider,  too,  that  the  distinction  made  between  moral  and 
good  works,  altogether  unfounded  and  dangerous.  So  long  as 
that  which  is  denominated  the  moral  law,  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  Christian  code,  there  can  be  nothing  improper  in  callirtg 
obedience  to  that  law,  morality.  Works  are  not  less  moral  be- 
cause they  are  done  on  Christian  motives :  it  is  true,  that  a  man' 
may  be  moral  without  being  religious;  but  he  cannot  be  religi- 
ous without  being  moral.  The  caveat  above  alluded  to,  is  as 
follows: 

"  Lest  the  meaning  of  the  author  respecting  morality,  as  expressed 
fn  the  following  paged,  he  either  misapprehended  or  misrepresented, 
he  thinks  it  advisable  to  say,  that  whilst  arguing  that  moral  works, — ' 
whereby  he  means  works  performed  neither  from  a  religious  motive, 
nor  for  a  religious  end,— have  no  religious  merit,  he  has  unequivocally 
insisted  upon  the  performance  of  good  works,  u  e.  such  works  as  arise 
from  a  religious  motive,  and  are  performed  for=  a  religious  end,  as  the 
fruit  of  faith,  and  the  only  test  whereby  men  can  be  assured  of  their 
acceptance  with  God.  As  an  authority  for  this  distinction,  the  author 
names  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Articles  of  Religion.  It  is  hoped', 
therefore,  that  no  one  will  be  so  weak,  or  so  wicked,  after  this  expla- 
nation, as  to  say,  that  because  the  author  denies  religious  merit,  to 
moral  works,  he  either,  by  argument  or  inference,  advocates  immora- 
lity."   P.  12. 

This  note  looks  like  the  effect  of  certain  misgivings,  for  which, 
we  confess,  there  seems  to  us  some  reason. 


The  Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  with  regard  to  the  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  State.    By  Thomas  William  Lancaster,  M. A.,   Vicar~ 
of  Banbury,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,     Bvo. 

'  436  pp.     12s.    London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

The  storm  of  controversy  which  was  raised  by  the  hold  hypo- 
thesis,  and  still  more  audacious  method'  of  supporting  it,  adopted 
by  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mases,  has  long  ceas- 
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ed  to  agitate  the  theological  arid  literary  world.  No  traces  of 
it  remain  but  in  the  polemical  tomes  of  the  eighteenth  qentury„ 
which,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  are  left  to  lie  in  dust,  be-, 
aide  the  more  ponderous  folios  of  the  preceding  age.  New 
subjects  of  interest  have  arisen  to  occupy  the  public  mind ;  and: 
the  number  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  labour  through  the 
learned  medley  which  was  brought  together,  into  that  memora- 
ble dispute,  the  Warburtonian  controversy,  is  small  indeed.. 
There  is,  however,  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  most 
persons  in  favour  of  the  mighty  dead,  that  perhaps  no  author 
can  now  take  up  the  subject  without  labouring  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  engaging  in  ..that  which  has  ceased  to  command;' 
attention,  and  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted 
by  those  whose  merits  have  been  stamped  with  the  impress  oC 
time,  and  whose  defects  have  been  softened  by  its  influence. 

Of  his  disadvantages  die  author  of  the  volume  before  us* 
must  have  been  fully  aware?  we  therefore  presume  that  no-* 
thing  but  a  strong  religious  principle  would  have  prompted; 
him  to  bestow  so  much  labour  on  an  investigation,  in  which 
few  would  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  being  success- 
fid,  even  out  of  the  small  number  of  those  who  might  feel  at 
all  concerned  in  the  undertaking.  However  important  in  it- 
self,, and  however  wefi  adapted  to  develope  superior  talents  and, 
acquirements  in  the  writer,  and  to  excite  a  sympathetic  feeling: 
in  the  mind  of  the  real  theologian,  the  subject  is  too  Ettle  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  attract  many  readerar; 
and-  the  nature  of  the  investigation  it  requires  is  equally  tn4-^ 
fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those-who  may  be  led  to"  enter 
on  it  merely  by  the  expectation  of  finding  a  popular  treatise  on1 
the  poihts  discussed.  It  is  most  probable  that  Mr.  Lancaster 
hopes  for  the  meed  of  honest  praise,  not  from  those  who  have: 
thought  little,  but  from  those  who  have  reflected  deeply*  on  the" 
question ;  yet  even  here,  unless  his  expectations  be  very  limited, 
we  know  not  how  he  can  escape  disappointment.  Very  different;' 
in  general,  is  the  impression  produced  by  the  first  efforts  of  the 
mind  acting  upon  knowledge,  which-  has  yet  all  the  charm  of 
freshness,  with  all  its  vividness  and  force,  from  that  which  is  sub- 
sequently induced  by  incessant  examination  and  revision.  Even 
the  interest  in  his  subject,  which  can  alone  support  an  author 
in  the  tedious  process  requisite  in  works  of  this  kind,  ere  the 
result  of  his  lucubrations  can  be  committed  to  the  press,  is  ge- 
nerally exhausted.  When  the  mind  is  not  buoyed  up  by  some 
strong  affection  for  its  own  offspring,  and  the  student,  (asnr 
the  case  before  us,)  prefers  die  wearisome  operation  of  sifting 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  of  distinguishing  the  merely  probable 
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from  the  certain,  to  striking  out  sonie  new  and  bold  hypothesis, 
which  shall  at  least  dazzle,  if  it  do  not  enlighten,  and  con- 
found, if  it  do  not  convince, — when  this  is  so,  the  feeling  with 
which  the  work  is  ultimately  presented  to  the  public  must  be 
very  different  from. that  with  which  it  was  commenced*  A  degree 
of  surprise  will  generally  be  felt  that  the  effect  should  fall  sq 
far  short  of  the  author's  former  anticipations;  a  doubt  will  ge- 
nerally rest  on  the  mind  that  the  whole  is  not  so  clear,  so  con- 
vincing, so  worthy  of  its  theme  as  it .  ought  to  be ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  few  appreciate  patient  labour  in  comparispn 
of  that  "  noble  daring"  which  many  attach  to  the  idea  of  gepiua, 
will  not  add  to  the  author's  confidence :  if  he  hope  to,  have 
fewer  opponents  than  the  brilliant  visionary,  he  must  also  exr' 
pept  to  have  fewer  partizaiis. 

Such  has  been,  the  wreck  of  one  system  after  another,,  that 
in  addition  to  the  suspicion  with  which  all  pretences  tp  super 
rior  discernment  are  usually  regarded,  most  judicious  readers 
require  some  guarantee  that  their  time  shall,  not  be  altogether 
thrown  away.  This  assurance  at  least  we  can  give,  that  wh^tr 
ever  impression  Mr.  Lancaster's  work  may  leave  on  the  mind* 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  his  main  argument  is  established,,  no 
one  will  rise  up  from  its  perusal  without  the.  most  sincere  re.- 
gpect  both  for  the  principles  and  intentions  of  the  author* 
Though  in  some  particulars  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
him,  and  in  many  think  .his  argument  better  conceived  thai* 
handled;  we  certainly  account  ourselves  under  obligations t<> 
him  for  presenting  us  with  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  hyp&ther 
sis,  illustrated  with  much  care  and  research,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  in  itself  important  and  difficult, — but 
rendered  much  more  obscure,  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter,  and  the  mystifications  of  a  protracted  controversy. 
The  merits  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  author  seem, 
therefore,  to  demand  an  analysis  as  full  as  our  limits  will  ad* 
mit:  to  this  we  shall  proceed  in  preference  to  making  our  own 
opinions  the  subject  of  our  Article. 

Mr.  Lancaster  opens  the  inquiry  by  referring  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  containing  a  develope- 
ment  of  the  dispensationstrf  God  towards  mankind;  and  by  inr 
sisting  upon  the  necessity  which, hence  arises  of  viewing  each 
part  with  reference  to  the  whole ; — a  consideration  of  whjch  we 
never  lose  sight,  and  which  becomes  .of  the  greatest  import* 
ance  in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  That  a  system  of  reli- 
gion proceeding  from  God  cannot  be  at  variance  with  his  essen- 
tial attributes  is  certain.  It  is  yjaon  this  ground,  therefore, 
that  objections  against  reyealed  religion  appear  most  formidable; 
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for  though  some  ingenious  speculators,  of  our  time,  can  so  inter- 

!>ret  Scripture  as  to  persuade  themselves  that  Christianity  was  not 
bunded  upon  Judaism,  and  can  calculate  upon  the  probability 
of  Moses  having  been  an  impostor, — we  are  in  the  number  of 
those  who  regard  Moses  as  having  been  the  servant  in  that 
spiritual  edifice  of  which  Christ  is  the  Lord, — as  having  been 
expressly  appointed  to  the  high  office  which  he  held  in  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  with  reference  to  a  brighter  period 
which  was  to  succeed  it.  But  all  idea  of  change  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  Ood  towards  man  is  by  some  considered  repugnant 
to  the  divine  attributes.  "  Une  religion  vraie  doit  etre  pour 
tous  les  peuples  et  jjout  tous  les  lieux,  elle  doit  6tre  comme  la 
'lumiere  du  soleil  qui  eclaire  tous  les  peuples  et  toutes  les  gene- 
rations." Thus  reasoned  the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  culpa* 
Me  of  philosophists :  thence  he  inferred  that  the  religion  incul- 
cated by  Moses  could  not  have  proceeded  from  God,  and  that 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  it  was  adapted  "  pour  tous  les  peu- 
ples et  pour  tous  les  lieux,"  since  it  was  founded  on  the  former, 
must  fall  by  the  same  sentence.  Strange  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears,  whilst  investigators  into  the  physical  system  of  the 
world  are  ever  endeavouring  to  ascend  from  particular  effects 
to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
causes  of  the  varying,  and  sometimes  apparently  contradictory 
phenomena  which  we  observe,  it  seems  the  determination  of 
many  who  most  praise  their  labours,  to  pursue,  with  regard  to' 
the  moral  world,  a  directly  opposite  system.  Here  they  endea- 
vour, from  isolated  facts,  to  draw  conclusions,  with  no  other 
tendency  than  to  lead  the  mind  to  universal  scepticism.  On 
the  gross  inconsistency,  however,  to  which  the  most  cele- 
brated advocates  of  infidelity  have  thus  reduced  themselves, 
we  have  not  time  to  dwell. 

Though  from  our  ignorance  we  cannot  decide  against  the 
possibility  of  a  change  in  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
mankind ;  and  though  from  analogy  we  might  argue  strongly 
for  its  probability,  yet  we  must  suppose,  that  so  far  as  was 
essentially  important  to  individuals,  so  far  as  obligation  to  a 
particular  line  of  conduct  became  involved,  sufficient  knowledge 
would  be  imparted.  But  of  this  nature  appears  a  knowledge . 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments;  the  belief  in 
which,  unquestionably,  must  so  influence  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, as  to  render  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  information  of 
such  vital  consequence  could  be  withheld  ui  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Will. 

•   '  Here  then  arises  a  question.  Why,  in  those  many  various  revelations, 
which  are  recorded  as  having  been  imparted  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
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ttmkl  to  the patriaf cha  and  th'e  eboeed  jfeopleof  Godi  to  those blear 
assurances  of  a  Aitare  state  withheld,  which  are  ndw  afforded  to  ou*-> 
•elves  under,  the  Gospel  ?  ... 

.  "To  offer  a  few  considerations  which  may  possibly  conduce  to  the 
ablution  of  this  difficulty,  and  help  us  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  divine 
wisdom  in  the  proceedings  to  which  we  refer*  will  be  the  design  of  the 
foHo*vmg  treatise.  Before,  however*  we*  proceed  further  in  our  m* 
quiry,  there  are  two  observations  which  it  will.be  rigttt  to' premise. 

"  My  first  observation  is,  that  nothing  is  here  assumed  respecting 
4k!  silencfc  of  the  Mosaic  code  on  the  subjedt  of  a  future  life*  farther 
than  the  absence  of  All. express  declaration  on  that  head.  ExpKei* 
declaration  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  variety  of  mode's  by  which 
truth  may  be  made  known.  That  a  future  state  is  not  thus  direTqbfy 
taught  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  all  that  is  at  present  asserted  as  thfe 
ground-work  of  die  argument  which  m  to  follow*  vYhetiiter  this* 
imsjortanft  doctrine  may  be  gathered  in  the  way  of  inference  fr6rri  the 
Mosaic  writings;  whether  those  writings  were  designed  to  fhvdtrr 
lush.  ail.  inference,  and  to  cherish  the  hope  of  a  tfrumph  over  the* 
grave ;  these  are  points  which.  Will  properly  dfiei  themselves  for  db« 
cussion  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry.  

*l  Secondly,  We  shall  consider  as  separate  parts  of  one  entire  dis- 
ftafedtion,  All  those  various  revelations  contained  in  holy  Scripture,  in5 
vitftfh  6od  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  hath  spoken  to> 
the  world,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  down  to  the  sealing^  ftp  tit 
the  vision  and  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time,  it  forms 
rt6'pa¥t  6*f  the  cfesign  of  this  inquiry  to  ta,ke  in  the'  whole  scheme  of 
reveafed  religion :  Its  object  being  Hmitect  to  a'  particular  provision  of 
die  ftfosaic  law,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  wisdom  ot  that 

itfovision  in  ifs  aduistmeht  and  adaptation  to  the  general  plAn  of  whicll 
£  forms  A  bArt.  The  schefne  of  man's  redemption  will  be  cbriteni- 
fnated*  as"  it  is  set  fcrth'  in  noly  writ ;  and  nothing  further'  is  proposed, 
tnafi  to  prove,  from  A  geriefal  view  of  this  mysterious  economy,  that! 
file4  specific  point  selected  for  consideration,  is  perfectly  consistent  With 
tne  design  of  the  whole,  wisely  adapted  to  promote  its  success,  afftf 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes  of  go6driess  Ah'd  mercy. 
If  any  thing  further  should  be  offered,  it  wrll  be  only  incidentally.'  as 
occasion  may  happen  in  the  course  of  Our  inquiry  to  suggest  reflec- 
tions, tending  to  vindicate  the  ways  ef  Providence;  to  strengthen  -the 
obligations  of  piety  and  gratitude,  and  to  silence  the  cavils  of  igno- 
rance and  presumption."   P.  5. 

Such  are  the  principles  with  which  Mr.  Lancaster  commences 
ifc  enquiry.  In  the  Second  Chapter,  he  proceeds  to  the  consi- 
deration of  certain  "  reasons  why  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
is  not  taught  expressly  in  the  writings  of  Moses''  Recurring 
to  his  general  principle  off  the  rifcce&sSty  of  keeping  constantly 
fat  irifed  the*  ultimate  d&ign  of  4fc*  ^hole  of  the  Divine  ffceid*- 
tions,  our  author  argues  as  follows : 

yol.  11.  no.  hi.  C 
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•:  "Let  us  advert,  then,  to  that  great  fundamental  principle  of  pure 
Christianity,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  only  warrantable  foun- 
dation  on  which  a  human  creature  can  establish  his  hopes  respecting  a 
future  life.  Such  being  the  case,  would  not  any  explicit  declarations 
respecting  a  future  state,  or  any  clear  assurances  of  the  felicity  which 
in  that  state  is  prepared  for  the  faithful :  would  not  such  declarations 
and  assurances,  I  say,  have  been  premature,  if  they  had  been  con- 
veyed antecedently  to  the  performance  of  that  meritorious  sacrifice ; 
or,  at  least,  before  a  distinct  explanation  had  been  furnished  to  mankind 
of  the  only  ground  on  which  they  could  entertain  any  well  founded 
hopes  relating  to  another  world  ?  We  know,  that  all  expectations  of 
the  divine  favour  which  stand  upon  the  basis  of  human  virtue  and 
obedience,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  our  redemption, 
and  that  the  plea  of  merit  is  one  on  which  no  flesh  will  be  accepted 
before  God.  But  would  not  a  hope  of  this  nature,  offensive  as  it  is 
to  God,  and  utterly  unwarrantable  in  itself,  have  been  fondly  che- 
rished by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  man,  if  at  any  earlier  period  he 
had  possessed  that  distinct  information  respecting  future  rewards  and 
punishments  which  the  Gospel  unfolds  ?"    P.  9. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  with  reference  to  the  situation. of 
the  Israelites  under  the  law  of  Moses,  Mr.  L.  affirms  the 
consistency  of  an  imperfect  declaration  of  a  future  state  with 
their  peculiar  circumstances. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  any  clear  assurance  of  immortal  life 
would  naturally  have  led  to  gross  misconception  of  the  terms  on 
which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  that  gift  to  mankind.  A  promise 
conveyed  in  the  Law  would  have  been  understood  as  a  promise  an- 
nexed to  the  observance  of  the  Law.  Obedience  to  that  Law  would 
have  been  consequently  regarded  as  a  requisite,  and  as  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  obtaining  from  God  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise* 
ft  would  have  been  viewed  as  constituting  a  meritorious  title  to  eternal 
life.  Satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
pardon  and  favour,  would  never  have  been  thought  of."     P.  12. 

'  With  regard  to  the  Gospel,  the  same  expediency  is  asserted. 

'  "  First,  If  the  Law  had  been  as  explicit  and  declaratory  as  the 
Gospel,  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state,  this  circumstance  must  have 
been  unfavourable  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity."    P.  IS. 

"  Secondly,  Had  the  Law  of  Moses  supplied  a  greater  clearness 
of  discovery  respecting  a  future  life,  it  would  have  thus  contributed 
to  mislead  the  early  converts  to  the  Gospel  from  an  apprehension  of 
its  pure  and  genuine  doctrines."    P.  16. 

:  .  These  positions  are  well  enforced  and  illustrated ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  examination. 
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In  the  Third  Chapter  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  always  entertained  by  the  Israelites  fforn  the 
very  earliest  period  of  their  history, — a  jpoint  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  argued  with  considerable  skill. 

"  Can  it  then  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  people 
peculiarly  favoured  by  God,  that  they  should  continue  for  nine  hun- 
dred years,  excluded  from  participating  in  4  benefit,  which,  during  the 
same  period  was  enjoyed  by  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  even  the 
most  idolatrous  and  wicked?  Can  they  with  propriety  have  been 
designated  as  a  pre-eminently  wise  and  understanding  people; 
can  they  have  gained  the  admiration  of  the  world  as  such ;  if  they 
bad  regarded  themselves  in  no  other  light  than  the  beasts  which  perish, 
while  every  other  nation  maintained  the  hope  of  an  eternal  and  happy 
existence  as  the  reward  of  virtue?  Shall  we,  in  conformity  with  the; 
language  of  St.  Paul,  admit  that  they  had  in  every  respect  much  ad- 
Vantage  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  shall  we  yet  believe  that  they 
were  totally  destitute  of  that  doctrine  which  is  more  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  man  than  any  other  religious  principle  whatever  i  The 
two  propositions  appear  repugnant  and  contradictory  to  each  other; 
nor  will  it  be  an  easy  task  for  ingenuity  to  explain,  how  the  latter  of 
them  can  be  reconciled  with  that  submission  which  is  due  to  apostolical 
authority."    P. '31. 

Advancing  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  to  the  cause, 
our  author  goes  on  to  enquire  into  the  sources  from  which 
the  ancient  Israelites  may  have  derived  their  belief  in  a  future 
state.  This  discussion  is  subdivided  into  three  heads:— 
first,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  future  state, 
considered  as  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  universal  religion  of 
mankind ; — secondly,  that  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  law  would 
have  no  tendency  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  the  Israelite 
that  belief  in  a  future  state,  which,  independently  of  that  law, 
he  would  have  entertained  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
— and  lastly,  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  specially  adapted 
to  countenance  the  belief  in  a  future  state. 

Under  the  first  of  these  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
fall  of  man,  the  death  of  Abel,  and  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
are  pointed  out  as  calculated  to  afford  to  mankind  an  intimation 
that  there  is  another  world  after  this.. 

"  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  in  order  to  the  propagation  of  this  important 
truth,  peculiar  methods  may  have  been  employed  by  the  Supreme  Wis- 
dom, of  which  no  information  has  been  conveyed  to  usv  Of  such  pos- 
sible methods  there  is  one  which,  with  a  view  to  the  general  illustrtk 
tionof  this  rentark,  we  will  briefly  notice.  '  •  ■ '  -< ••-:  ';*> 

"  That 'the  dead  have  sometimes  been  restored  to  life,  is  an  -im^ 

eg 
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dotted  tntth  of  revcktioil.  While  to  ackpcarledgs  tke  parpese* 
coeteaspbted  in.  dime  stfpertiatwwd  acta  of  diwia*  s*wegw>hr  agiraahl* 
lo  that  supreme  and  perfect  wisdom  by  wbiph  ihey  wete  ejrd*incd»  wbf 
should  it  he  thought  unworthy  of  the  Mine  wudoin,  to  permit  that  thf 
departed  soul,  after  quitting  its  fleshly  tabernacle,  should  occasionally 
hold  eowriMnicatkni  with  men  t  Thus  may  have  been  afforded  a  sen- 
ssble  peeef  of  future  existence,  together  frith  an  instruction*  founded 
en  experience,  respecting  the  final  issue  attendant  upon  the  eqndaet 
of  men  in  their  probationary  state/'     P.  57. 

.  The  foregoing  argument  is  somewhat  quali$e4  ia  a>  subse- 
quent page. 

'  u  To  hare  passed  over  this  topic  in  silence  would  have  been 
hardly  consistent  with  a  proper  deference  to  those  many  writers  of 
distinguished  name,  by  whom  the  greatest  stress  has,  been  laid  upon  it 
as  a  clear  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  It  will  readily  occur, 
that  if  such  communications  were  afforded  under  the  dim  obscurity 
belonging  to  the  early  periods  of  revelation,  they  must,  agreeably  to 
the  .foregoing  view,  be  less  needful  under  a  dispensation  whichhas 
brought  nft  and  immort  Jity  to  light.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remembered^ 
thai  these  remarks  are  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  contending, 
as  matter  of  fctct,  fbr  the  actual  employment  of  this  specific  mode  of 
instruction ;  but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  possibility; 
tjhat  certa«  methods  of  teaching  a  future  state  may  have  been  employ- 
ed, ef  which  no  notice  haa  been  conveyed  to  us."   V.  59. 

The  question*  whether  $*  doctrine  of  firture  rewards  and 
pupiajkifttnta  cap  justly  be  regarded  a&  a  discovery  of  hums* 
mpon  in  decided)  as  migjit  he  expected,  in  the  negative; 
first,  on  ab&trapt  principles,  great  sirese  being  laid  upon  tbe 
well,  knpam  arguments  of  I>jn  Ellia ;  and  afiferwatds,  by  aft  ad* 
mfreble  ex^nipation  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  in.  which 
though  much  baa  been  anticipated  by  Warbnrton,  and  the 
antgeot  ia  of  a  description  to  produce  considerable  diversity  <of 
opinio^  yet  the  ability  with,  whkb  the  whole  is  drawn  up,  will 
be  justly  appreciated,  by  all  who  are  beat  able  to  estimate  the 
dtfBeulty  of  tta  undertaking. 

,  The  second  section  of  this  Chaptew  in  perhaps,  one  o£  the 
feaafceatitfafltory  portions  of  Ac  whole ;  nor  dots  the  third  alto- 
gether answer  our  expectation*  The  nature  of  tbe<  proof 
adopted  in  the  Utter,  however,  deserves  attention ;  and  will  be 
sufficiently  understood  from  the  following  passage. 

-  "  Ftara  these  general  eoasidojations,  wo  will  pass  cm  to  an  egami- 
nation  of  certain  separate  portion*  ef  the  sacred  taut.  We  stiaH-tfam 
he  enabled  bath  te  display  tbe  grmmda,  and  to  illustrate  tie  character, 
ef  that  belief  in  a  future  state,  which  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaic  eeev 
nflsnj  woitfd  dadtite  front  the  hook  ef  their  law,    The*  result,  wenrUst, 
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wli  pake  it  appear,  that  their  bopw  respecting  that  state  were  de- 
signed, wubor4mg  ta  the  purpose  erf  revelation*  to  centre  in  the  same; 
point  with  our  own :  our  faith  feeing  etftahlisjted  «t  a  past  event,  theirs 
on  a  fgture  prospect,  but  both  of  them  meeting  in  the  person  of  a  Re- 
dteaaer :  the  struetore  of  die  revealed  wotd  beibg  s*  framed,  chat  the 
promise  of  a  Messiah  shotrfcd  be  oaderstood  to  eeaipris*  wwbm  it  tip 
promise  of  everlasting'  life ;  and  that  the  hope  of  everlasting  life  mtgkt' 
bo  afforded,  only  is  conaectioB  with  faith  in  Mm,  who,  m  thfa  fulness 
of  time,  was  to  parcbase  it  for  nunfeind.  *  Search  the  Seripmiia/ 
says  our  Lord,  * for  i»  thea*  ye  dunk  ye  hatfe  maw aa  u*je  :  and  ttojr 
ate  they  wfcufr  testify  07  x*.'"    P.  174. 

The  Fifth  Chapter  is  occupied  by  fhe  consideration  of  Sacri- 
fice, as  a  "  particular  provision  by  which  tie  betiqf  in  a. future 
state  was  guarded  from  affording  countenance  to  opinions  ineon*. 
sistent  with  true  religion, '  This  again  is  subdivided  into  see-: 
tions — oniu  origin;  its  meaning;  ana  ks  use  and  importance  eort?» 
sidered  ds  a  subordinate  ami  tfemptaraty  provision  belonging  to* 
the  general  plan  of  revealed  religion.  The  greater  part  of  thd 
first  of  these  is  occupied  in  cotnfieting  the  epfnk>na  of  Spencer, 
and  baring,  by  an  exetiunation  which  we  think  HHist  carry  con* 
miction  to  most  minds,  established  its  divine  origin,  our  author 
passes  over  the  opinions  of  Sykes  anil  others,  as  falling  to  the 
ground  by  necessary  consequence.  The  sfrange  hypothesis  of 
the  Beamed  historian  of  Greece,  in  out  own  times,  has  sufScieniffy 
shewn  us.  how  weak  and  dangerous,  a  guicfe  the  imagination  & 
in  matters  of  this  nature. 

It  is  almost;  needless  to  say,  that  throughout  his  wortl(lr. 
Lancaster  has  made,  great  use  of1  the  admirable  work  on  Atone* 
meat  and  Sacrifices  by  Archbishop  Magee.  With  regard'  fo> 
tfoe  import,  of  sacrifice,  Mr.  £.  justly. remarks,  that  the  difficulty 
tare  eoBskts  m  the,  selection  ratker  than  the  discovery  of  atgu-» 
■sents-    Hk  coneksaioa  id  this : 

**  The  guilt  of  the  worshipper  is  emblematically  imputed  to  the  vie* 
tTm :  to  the  victim  also  is  emblematically  transferred  the  punishment 
which  had  been  incurred :  hence  there  results  (hat  atonemept,  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  Divine  appointment,  renders  tjie  sinner  capable  of  par- 
don. And  (on  the  leading  principles  of  interpretation  thus  furnished 
to  us)  we  contend  that  these  discriminating  properties  belong  to  every 
species  of  sacrifice  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of  Moses :  understanding* 
the  term  sacrifice  in  that  restricted,  sense  which  we  have  before  assigned 
to  it.     All  such  sacrifices  are  both  expiatory  and  vicarious."     P.  22& 

The  next  consideration  is,  that  of  the  character  of  Sacrifice, 
with  regard  to  its  earliest  observance  and  universal  prevalence 
after  the  flood:  and  this  is  followed  hy  a  similar  enquiry  as  fa 
the  import  of  sacrifice  in  the  antediluvian  world;  from  whrcK  tne 
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stfme  conclusions,  are  drawn  as  in  the  first  instance.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  section  we  have  Mr.  Lancaster's  summing  up  of 
this  part  of  his  argument  in  these  words. 

r» 

11  It  remains  for  us  to  state  with  brevity  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples, deduced  from  the  foregoing  reasonings,  to  the  general  purpose 
we  have  in  view* 

,  "  That  the  Divine  dispensations  with  regard  to  fallen  man  have, 
through  every  period  of  time,  been  conducted  on  a  plan  of  harmony 
with,  die  ..Christian  scheme  of  redemption :  that  the  hopes  of  a  future, 
life  which  God  bas,  in  various  successive  ages,  afforded  to  the  world, 
have  uniformly  been  grounded  on  a  basis  congenial  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ :  tbat  his  sacred  ordinances  have  been  invariably  designed  to 
separate  such  hopes  from  every  self-righteous  plea  on  the  part  of  his 
worshippers ;  and  to  infuse  into  those  who  cherished  them,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  merit  and  a  conviction  of  personal  guilt :  these  are  die  principles 
which  we  have  chiefly  endeavoured  to  establish.  Towards  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends  the  sacrificial  ordinance  was  manifestly  subservient. 
For,  had  the  belief  of  a  future  state  been  left  unguarded  fay  any  cor- 
rective, we  can.  hardly  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  grossly  per- 
verted by.  human  pride.  Thus  would  man,  polluted  by  nature,  and 
guilty  by  actual  transgression,  in  presenting  himself  before  his  Maker 
as  a  candidate  for  immortal  happiness,  have  claimed  the  joys. of 
heaven  as  a  debt  owing  to  him  from  the  justice  of  God.  But  these 
towering  pretensions,  so  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  must 
sink  into  dust,  when  that  worshipper  of  God  beholds,  in  a  mode  of 
adoration  prescribed  by  God  himself,  a  representation  of  that  blood 
which  was  to  be  poured  out  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins.  Man,  when 
he  worshipped  his  Creator  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice,  must  have 
felt,  if  be  worshipped  him  aright,  that  he  had  no  foundation  of  merit 
on  which  to  rest  his  pretensions ;  that  he  was  in  himself  the  proper 
Object  of  displeasure,  not  of  favour ;  and  that,  he  ought  therefore  to 
come  unto  God,  not  as  a  claimant  of  justice,  but  si  a  delinquent  and 
a  suppliant  for  mercy.  Sacrifice  was  both  designed  and  adapted  to 
teach  him  this  lesson.  The  feelings  thus  excited  would  harmonize 
with  that  scheme  of  redemption  which  was  hereafter  to  be  disclosed. 
They  would  qualify  men  to  receive,  according  to  the  gracious  purpose 
of  God,  the  destined  benefit  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  atone- 
ment of  a  Redeemer.  The  same  feelings  would  prepare  and  dispose 
mankind  to  embrace  the  faith  of  that  Redeemer,  when  it  should  be 
proposed  to  them."    P.  242. 

The  Sixth  Chapter  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting in  the  volume,  consisting  of  an  examination  of-  Scrip- 
tural authorities  in  support  of  the  foregoing  view  of  the  subject ; 
apd  it  is  only  the  length  of  our  previous  extracts  which  prevents 
our  giving  a  specimen  of  the  forcible  strain  of  reasoning  brought 
against  the  fallacious  representations  of  the  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation. 
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•  The  next  Chapter  (which  is  the  last  properly  relating 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry,)  further  elucidates  Mr. 
Lancaster's  views,  by  considering  the  omission  of  explicit 
declarations,  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  as  to  the  doctrines  of 
prayer  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although 
our  quotations  have  already  been  so  greatly  extended  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  the  concluding  paragraph. 

"  We  will  conclude  our  view  of  this  subject  with  the  following  re- 
mark. It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  agreeably  to  the  concurrent  de- 
scriptions of  both  prophets  and  evangelists,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  an  abundant  and  illustrious  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  God.  '  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together  V  This  is  the  language  of  Isaiah,  when 
predicting  that  event.  'I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  former  f.'  These  are  the  words  of  a  later  prophet,  with 
regard  to  the  second  temple :  which,  though  in  the  visible  splendor- 
and  magnificence  of  its  structure  inferior  to  the  former,  was  to  be  ho- 
noured by  the  personal  presence  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh. 
*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,9  was  a  part  of  the  song  of  the  heavenly 
choir  who  proclaimed  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  We  would  ask, 
then,  in  what  was  this  glory  to  consist  ?  It  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
display  of  worldly  greatness  and  majesty,  in  the  trophies  of  earthly, 
warfare  or  the  ensigns  of  temporal  dominion.  Doubtless  we  can  un- 
derstand by  it  nothing  else  than  the  glory  of  God  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  dispensing. his  mercies 
to  a  fallen  race,  through  the  means  of  that  precious  expiation.  Of 
these  mercies,  eternal  life  is  the  end  and  the  completion :  the  promise, 
annexed  to  prayer,  and  that  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  are  instrumen- 
tally  necessary,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  blessed  consumma- 
tion. All  these  blessings  belong  strictly  and  exclusively  to  the  evan- 
gelical covenant.  Here  they  are  covenanted  mercies.  But  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  truth  of  the  Christian  scheme,  belong 
to  any  other  covenant.  Had  they  been  attached  to  any  foregoing  die* 
pensation,  how  could  the  glory  of  God  have  been  eminently  manifested* 
in  the  Gospel  ?  How  could  the  prophetic  declarations  on  this  subject 
have  been  verified  ?  Standing  as  they  do,  connected  with  the  person  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  they  shew  forth  the  holy  attributes, 
of  the  Deity  in  a  blaze  of  glory  almost  too  bright  for  the  mental  eye 
to  endure.  Suppose  the  contrary  had  been  the  case ;  would  not  tfye 
carnal  mind  then  exult  with  insolence,  if,  when  called  upon  to  shew 
the  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  person  of  Christ,  we  had 
nothing  further  to  allege,  than  the  outward  circumstances  of  abject 
humiliation  which  were  attendant  upon  the  man  of  sorrows,  together 
with  the  bloody  and  ignominious  cross,  which  was  a  stumbling  block 

.  *  Isaiah  jil.  &  f  Haggrai  li.  7. 
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to  %  Jaw*,  and  to,  the  Gre*lrt  fopliajw^  ?  tfow  is  the  W  *$?9*d» 
when  we  are  able  to  point  to  that  cross}  as  a.  fountain  opened  to .^  po)- 
tytei  world  for  sin  and  uncfe^aess ;  an4  to  the  Wood  whjcb  pour* 
4pwn  it,  as  the  means  provided  by  Qod  of  convejfyig  his  most  in?stir 
inable  mercies  to  mankind',  in  the  acceptance  of  their  prayers,  the 
sanctification,  of  their  soyls,  and  the  free  gift  of  eternal  lire  ?  Surely, 
in  this  view,  Christ  crucified  niay  justly  ne  regarded  as  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  them  that  believe :  but  this  could 
never  have  been  sa  manifest,  if  th.e  promises  of  wluch  we  are  qpeajt- 
ihg  had  existed  in  connexion  with  any  former  covenant  or  dispen.sjK 
tipn."    P.  £16. 

la  the  remainder  of  the  werk  we  ftad  "the  Uwrnony  of  Ri« 
tins  Reveiaficm  insisted  on  *«  an  evidence  of  Us  trv&\*m*xt 
examination  into  the  alleged  want  of  antiquity  and  universality 
hi  the  sehopte  of  revelation ;— *and  a  valuable  Appendix  of  sup-, 
pfeaentary  remarks,  oontaintftg  some  very  important  confirma- 
tions of  the  positions  advanced  in  the  preceding  part  of  ther 
volume;  these  are  taken  fron>  fyfahnonides  ap#  other  writers  of 
higi\  authority. 


The  Office  and  Mission  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist.  An  Eswtf,  which  ohktivcd 
the  tforrisian  Mfifal  for  tfte  yejar  18,23,  ip  the.  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. By  James  Amiraux  Jeb^smie,  Sqhohx  of  Trinity  College. 
$vo..  yy,  92f    Ss.    London.    Ittvingtofls, 

Tme  dry  a,n4  abstract  form  in  wjbicb  ewwnp*  writer*  uwatyy  pw« 
pose  tfee  alternative  of  foa*t^re  p*  ipqwrtwe*  &8  tfo*  Q»Ip 
ixwte*  of  evading  tim  testimony  of  &*.  pr^mujgatora  of  Chii** 
tianity,  has  perhaps  in  sone  degree  weakened  the.  force  of  th* 
argument  in  die  minds  even  of  candid  enquires*.  From  fear, 
apparently,  of  fatigiung  the  attention  by  too  detaited  an  exami- 
nation, the  appeal  has  been  made  tax  a  few-  general  principles* 
without  adverting  to  the  minuter  peculiarities  of  the  case ;,  and; 
the  absence  of  airy  apparent  motive,,  whether  wealth  or  power 
or  fame,  combined  with  the  probable  termination  of  th«?  enter- 

Srise,  has  been  considered  as  at  onee  affording  a  sufficient  vin- 
ication.  It  i$,  however,  in  the  mode  adopted  for  removing  th§, 
charge  of  imposture  that  tl?e  defect  seemp  pripcir^aJly  to  coik 
sjat,  Much  indeed  yet  remaps  by  which  the  ahpence  even  o£ 
enthusiasm  might  be  UUisjtraied  and  confined:  the  w$h  ex-, 
©r^sed  bjf  t#ss  *  th^t  "  som*  frieiad  to  Christianity  would 
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derate  fail  attention  to  the  speeches  pi  Bfc  Paul  in  the  Aota, 
and  unfold  the  connection,  solidity,  confidence,  sublimity,  and 
integrity  so  prominent  in  them,v  k  as  ye*  unaccomplished,  and 
though  Benson  excellently  developed  some  teaks  most  opposite 
to  the  eharaete^ofafaiia^.widokooeiir  in  the  letter  taPbife*: 
man,  and  other  points  have  been  subsequently  ittushrated  by- 
Qcaxea  *,  there  axe  yet  ample  and  mere  varied  materials  in 
many  of  St.  .Paul's  f  other  letters,  by  which  this  important  out* 
work  might  be.  strengthened  and  enlarged.  Still  the  defeot 
alluded  to,  the  absence  of  sufficient  iUufituatien  from  the  details 
of  Scripture  history,  exists  in  a  much  less  degree  m  the  ake**> 
native  of  the  fanatkiam  pf  the  apostles;  since  in  fact  this  quee- 
tton  must  necessarily  he.  determined  not  by  abstract  argument, 
but  by  the  ckanacters  as  discoverable  from  the  written  records: 
it  would  at  aU  events  have  been  of  lesa  importance,  since  th* 
single  circumstance  of  the  non*produptien  of  our  Saviour's 
body  after  hk  burial,  is  at  once  %  decisive  against  any  hypothesis* 
of  mere  enthusiasm.  In  the  qiiestion  of  imposture,  on  the  cos** 
twury,  the  defence,  has  been  generally  confined  to  less  direet 
peoo£  The  great  argument  indeed  of  Paley's  Evidences  has. 
established,  that  if  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  mitea*. 
efea  wene  impostors,  at  least  no  second  instance  of  such  an  im- 
posture can  be  found  m  the  annals  of  mankind.  Still,  he  wen**,' 
some  mifids  require  a  farther  proof.  Though  the  ease  be  ftwmt 
to  stand.alone,  though  k  clearly  appear  tbat  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary  matkafl  can  have  influenced  the  founder  or  the?  propaga- 
tors of  Christianity,  an  involuntary  suspicion  may*  yet  vemeUfc 
that  some  other  sufficient  motive  may  still  lurk  unobserved,  or 
that  in  the  caprice  of  human  nature  they  acted  without  any 
definite  motive  at  all.  It  seems,  then,  desirable  to  adopt,  in  a**  * 
ditnub  some*  mode  e£  proof,  which  should  no4i  merely  assign 
abstract  reasons,  why  the  authors,  of  our  religion  should  not 
have  been  impostors;  hut  shew  that  the  very  idea  of  impostuto 
is  negatived  by  the  circumstance*  of  the  case.  For  tbfe 
piuopose  nothing  more  seems  requisite  than  a  patient  and  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the.  actions  ascribed  to  them,  with  a  view- 

*.£qs&y,qa  the  C^ftW^qf  lbe,ApWt*e»,Wd,Bwsg^t» 
+  Every  portion  of  the  Ut  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  will,  be  found  service*, 
abfe  for  this  purpose*    A  may  suffice  to  instance  the  author's  reprobation  ot 
party~*pt*tt  even,  in  bis  own-  favour,  i.  IS— 46.  ii.  4, 6.  ?  his  readiness  to  enter- 
into  e^pny  prag^gti  quftatfcii  submitted  tq  binvhonever  sppasentl^  nunttte^ 
the  tenderness  manifested  £pr  the  Qousciences.  of  the  overscrupulous,  and  the 
v&frie  set  on  the  lowest  and  humbtest  Christian ;  his  preference  of  the  mor*. 
useJMtq  ths> more- splendid  gifts,  an*  oC  charity  over  all,  and  his- conscious* 
iie^of  ttaftgojlg  tod  crotiwtej*eu»rtaiiec**wyta 
Ourine,  favour* 
J  Pafcy*s  Evidences.    Part  ih  c.  8,    On  the  History  of  the  Resurrection. 
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to  discover  whether  they  wi>uld  have  been  calculated  to  pro- 
mote or  to  obstruct- an  imposture* 
•  Such  is  the  object  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  present 
Essay.  By  &  minute  examination  of  tne  accounts  both  of  the  in- 
fancy and  manhood  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  an  addi- 
tional evidence  has  been  sought  of  the  impossibility  of  any.  im- 
posture in  either  instance,  "  from  a  course  of  action  having 
been  adopted,  apparently  best  fitted,  to  defeat  such  a  design.' 
p.  -57..  A  similar  line  of  argument  had  already  been  adopted 
in  the  case  of  St*  Paul  in  the.  invaluable  work  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
on.  It  is  there  shewn  not  only  that  "  St.  Paul  had  no  rational 
motives  to  become  an  apostle  of  Christ,  unless  he  were  himself 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  Gospel  he  preached,  but  that  .had 
be  engaged  in  an  imposture  so  unprofitable  and  dangerous, 
without  any  rational  motives,  he  could  not  possibly  have  carried 
It  on  with  any  success  by  the  means  which  we  know  he  employ- 
ed." And  were  the  rest  of  the  Christian  history  explored  with 
the  same  acuteness  and  accuracy,  the  result. would  be  a  rich 
and  copious  accession  to  the  treasures  of.  Christian  evidence. 
The  present  work  is  not  confined  to  this  investigation..  Its  ob- 
ject is 

L  To  establish  the  truth  of  John's  mission — 1.  by  the  mira- 
culous circumstances  of  his  birth; — 2.  by  the  application  of 
prophecies  respecting  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah; — 3.  by 
the  improbability  of  collusion  between  John  and  Jesus. 
.  II.  To  prove  the  utility  and  necessity  of  theBaptist's  mission, 
by  shewing  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  office,  and  his  manner  of 
discharging  it.  * 

To  the  merit  of  originality,  indeed,  the  greater  part  asserts  no 
claim,  since  the  author  candidly  states  that  "  he  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Bell's  '  Enquiry  into  the  divine  missions  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist; and  Jesus  Christ'  for. the  line  of  argument  pursued  in 
many  parts  of  his  essay,"  and  it  appears  by  collation  that  the 
1st  and  3rd  of  the  above  divisions  are  a  faithful,  and  generally 
a  .clear,  analysis  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  valuable  and 
interesting,  but  somewhat  too  prolix,  treatise  of  Dr.  Bell. 

I.  1.  The  object  proposed  in  the  first  division  of  the  internal 
evidence  is  not  merely  to  vindicate  the  miraculous  circumstances 
which  preceded. the  Baptist's  birth,  but  to  give  them  a  pre- 
eminent, importance  among  the  Christian. miracles ;  from  them 
to  establish  the  divine  mission  of  John,  and  thence  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  argument,  seems  to  have  been  pressed  too  far. 
The  author  hqs,  indeed,  fairly  and  strongly  stated  the;  proofed 
by  .which  the  genuineness  of  this  part  of  St.  Luke's  history  is 
established,  against  the  uncritical  objections  of  some  modem 
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Anti-Trinitarians:  he  has  well  pointed  out  the  preemption 
which  arises  from  the  natural  and  minute  character  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative ;  he  has  Also 
clearly  shewn  from  the  multiplied  absurdities  involved  in  the 
contrary  supposition,  that  if  the  common  events  of  that  history 
took?pbtce,  then  the  dumbness  of  Zachariah  was  no  feigned  in- 
fliction, to  facilitate  the  reception  of  a  spurious  revelation, 
Invaluable  however  as  is  argument  deduced  from  die  gene- 
ral air  of  reality  and  truth,  which  the  circumstantiality  and  un- 
designedness  of  the  narrative  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Gospel  history ;  still  from  so  limited  a  portion  of  this  history, 
as  that  before  us,  sufficient  instances  can  hardly  be  elicited  to 
establish  its  absolute  and  independent  title  to  our  credence. 
Some  light  is  undoubtedly  thrown  on  each  separate  relation  by 
these  several  gleams  of  truth ;  but  it  is  not  till  these  scattered 
rays  have  been  united,  and  the  reflected  light  of  all  been 
thrown  back  upon  each  individually,  that  they  are  seen  in  their 
full  clearness.  Nor  do  the  arguments  from  the -publicity  and 
importance  of  the  events  seem  less  exceptionable  5  they  shew 
indeed  the  high  improbability  that  the  accounts  could  have 
been  invented  in  Judea,  or  during  John's  ministry ;  but  the 
link,  by  which  this  period  is  to  be  connected  with  the  date  of 
St*  Luke's  Gospel,  does  not  seem  adequately  supplied :  on  his 
eredibility9  therefore,  this,  equally  with  most  of  tne  other  facts 
in  his  history,  must  rest,  and  cannot  consequently  be  alleged  as 
an  independent  proof  of  their  truth.  Still  however,  the  argu- 
ment has  great  and  important  uses,  nor  can  any  labour  be  un- 
fruitful, which  illustrates  the  harmony  of  any  portion  of  Chris- 
tian history.  This  has  been  done  successfully  in  the  present 
instance.  The  common  facts,  if  admitted,  imply  the  assertion 
at  least  of  the  miraculous ;  while  it  is  shewn  to  be  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  those  admitted  facts,  that  such 
an  assertion,  if  false,  should  ever  have  been  made.  It  does 
seem  indeed  incredible,  that  two  persons  of  advanced  years, 
and  unsullied  reputation,  should  stake  all  upon  a  plan,  in  its 
commencement  peculiarly  difficult  and  dangerous,  depending  not' 
merely  on  the  sex  of  two  children  yet  unborn,  but  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  both  those  children  should  reach  maturity,  and 
having  reached  it,  should  each  possess  the  peculiar  talents,  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  support  characters,  singular  and  intri- 
cate, but  distinct — characters,  which  the  designers  of  the  plan 
must  have  been  previously  assured  themselves  could  not  live  to 
form ;  that,  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme,  the  aged  priest  should 
have  selected  one  almost  a  child,  and  a  mechanic,  ner  destined- 
husband,  as  the  parents  of  the  future  Messiah,  the  depositaries 
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and  conductors  of  his  own  secret  ;— that  he  should  farther  hanrd 
embarrassed  his  plot,  (contrary  to  every  known  instance  of  impose 
ture,)  by  the  admission  of  a  company  of  shepherds,  of  Anna  and 
Simeon,  apparently  foe  no  other  purpose  than  to  foretel  the* 
scornful  rejection  of  the  child,  and  the  miseries  of  its  mother; 
aad  lastly  with  a  hand  of  adventurers,  suborned  to  appear  even* 
9t>He*oa*  court,  and  before  the  whole  council  of  priest*  and 
settbes,  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  to  point  out  the  infant 
Jesus*  «3  the  rival  of  the  jealous  Herod : — all  this  accumulated 
mk  being  incurred,  not  for  the  exaltation  of  hia  own  son,  bat> 
i*  «<me  v*g*e  prospect  that  the  recoUaetfcm  of  these  *  insulated^ 
and  momentary  transactions  might  quicken  the  public  attention- 
qb  the  future  appearance  of  Jesus,  The  orfy  fruit,  meanliBke> 
wbieh  these  perilous  enterprises  oould  produce  for  his  mm' 
spp,  was  a  life  of  rare  abstemiousness  and  pmation,  (traced: 
out  by  his  own  prophecies,  and  by  the  well-known  character  of 
S^aht)  with  the  thankless  office  of  summoning  to  repentance 
ttoae,  who  confided  in  their  descent  from  Abraham* 

Jdgch  of  coarse  of  the  strength  of  these  arguments  must  be: 
Instill a  brief  summary :  thus  much*,  however,  they  do  seem  sat*. 
tisfaqteaily  to  establish*  that  these  who*,  from  the  mass  of  :ewi- 
4ms»  are  persuaded  of  the  general  credibility  of  St.  Luke*, 
ytf  suspect  that  he  may  have  occasionally  been  imposed  on  by 
figbe  miracles,  must  in  this  instance  at  leart*  allow  the  necessary* 
qehftjeBCe  of  the  twa  parts  of  the  ac#ountf~an  accouut^whinh^ 
£pom  the:  facility  of  the  primary  fietkm  imputed  tn  Zaobariah^ 
seined  least  capable  of  such  proof;  while  it  must  be  hoped,, 
thfrfceren  to  the  unbeliever*  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  the, 
whole  relation  might  not  be  displayed  altogether  in.  toil. 

&,  SL  On  the  second  head*  that  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  John*  it  is  the  lass  neogsaary  tor  dwell,,  as  the  description*  aft 
thft  fore-runner  of  the  Messiah  arer  familiar  to  every;  one^ 
We  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  author*  both  as.  to  thenr 
Ottyplusfreness  in  fey  our  of  John's  mission,  and  as  to  the  parti- 
culars, by  which  be  supposes  the  resemblance  between  Jahas 
and  Elias<  to  be  established.  The  parallel,  although  indeed, 
evidently  welWntended*  must  yet  excite  our  serious  regret?: 
stare  a  comparison  pursued  through  so  many  particulars  mt 
s*#ree&  verbal  contrast  or  resemblance^  can  add  nothing  ton 
the  persuasion,  of  a  Christian*  a*d  would  only  root  mare,  deeply 

4  B  can  hardfy  toneeeMoiy  topeiaf  out  that  it  is  only  ©»  the  supposition' 
tfcri  tbDse  w«v*  MCttMiaf*«  ofaai*cfar8».  tbat  His  trsasaoUcnif  voott  tec  •***«. 
anlatpd  or  momentary.''  If  the  mtg£  did  come  from  tneEast,  by  a  divine  guid- 
mice,  their  report  won  let  necessarily  prepare  the  way  among  many  people  for 
UtoJUlocs  p/eacbing  of  the  Gospel. 
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fte  prejudices  of  an  ttflbeliever.  The  argument  from  these 
prophecies  seems  inconclusive,  because  they  prescribe  nocoudi* 
dons,  which  mm  alone  could  not  realize*  They  were,  indeed, 
with  the  class  of  prophecies,- to  which  they  apparently  belong* 
equsjly  secured  against  premature  fulfilment;  with  those  which 
were  placed  beyond  human  power;  but  their  safe-guard  wm 
in  the  disinclination,  not  in  the  inability  of  man  to  execute  them* 
Be  it  that  any  descendant  of  David,  who  chanced  to  be  b$*fi  ft* 
Bethlehem,  might  undertake  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,  make  a  lowly  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  might  be  sold  fo* 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  be  silent  before  his  accusers,  be  jiadi* 
oiaHy  condemned,  though  guiltless,  be  "numbered  with  the 
transgressors,"  might  "  give  his  back  to  the  sinkers/'  not*  "  hide 
bis  face  from  shame  and  spitting,"  have  his  hands  and  his  feet 
pierced,  be  mocked  with  vinegar  and  gall,  and  yet  be  mourned! 
by  those  who  pierced  him*  and  hare  hjs  tomb  with  the  rich  * 
supposing  such  things  could  severally  and  altogether  be  accom- 
plished by  human  contrivance,  yet  these  are  not  the  charac- 
ters by  which  any  one  would  wish  to  be  distinguished,  or  by 
which  be  would  recommend  himself  to  an  ambitions  people : — net1 
do  we  hear  that  more  than  one  ever  essayed  to  realize  them.* 
In  die  general  system,  therefore,  this  class  of  propheekfe  assume** 
an  important  though  subordinate  plaice.  They  contribute  to 
vindicate  prophecy  front  the  groundless*  imputation  of  a  com- 
pliance with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  the  Je*s,  of  having' 
more  frequently  represented  the  Messiah  under  the  character 
of  *  king  and  a  conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a  prophet  eftd  a 
martyr ;  they ^dd  incalculably  to  the  complexity  of  the  scheme 
sketched  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  even  while  they  harmonic 
with  it,  of  the  change  in  the  religion  of  the  world;  emanating 
faro  the  despised  and  exclusive  people  of  Judea; — a  change 
m  which,  though  the  phrases  of  conquest  be  sometiinea  used, 
the  employment  of  human  warfare  is  repeatedly  and  systematic 
caDjr  dudiamied  r— a  change  exactly  corresponding  with  the* 
eesential  characters  of  Christianity,  and  whose"  author  was  to  Ste1 
chiefly  recognised  by  his  lowliness,  piety,  and  mildness :  and! 
thus,  while  they  tend  to  raise  the  completion  of  this  description 
above  the  Smite  of  human  lore-sight,  they  illustrate  the  sober 
harmony  of  thai  character,  which  our  Saviour  alone  attempted* 
to  supports 

In  this  class  weuM  we  rank  the  predicted  office  of  the  fore** 
runner.  It  might  be  assumed  by  any ;  it  was  the  object  of  Ihe 
madam  wishes  and>  prayers -of  the  Jewish  people,  yet  it  offered* 

*0fbb4fir,  e.  13. 
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no  temptations  but  to  those  who  acknowledged  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  future  deliverer.  It  aids,  therefore,  to  deepen 
the  lines  of  the  originality  of  our  Saviour's  history,  that  he  alone 
was  preceded  by  any  messenger;  that  he  who  alone,  amid  the 
mists  of  national  prejudice,  saw  clearly  developed  in  the  page 
of  prophecy  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  Messiah,  was  alone 
preceded  by  a  spiritual  precursor,  "  in  the  spirit  and  power'* 
of  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  Israel's  ancient  teachers. 

Compelled  to  differ  decidedly  from  the  author  on  these 
points,  we  advert  with  pleasure  to  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
John's  sincerity,  from  the  regrets  and  fears  of  his  incensed 
but  unwilling  murderer, — from  the  unaffected  and  simple  severity 
of  John's  own  life,— from  the  deep  respect .  which  he  impressed 
on  the  people  he  upbraided.  The  appeal  in  which  the  author 
repels  the  suspicion  of  any  unworthy  motive,  also  deserves  hotice : 
"  What,  we  ask,  were  the  motives,  which  influenced  this  singular 
conduct?  It  was  not  the  desire  of  wealth,  for  he  lived  in  the 
garb  of  poverty  and  mortification ;  nor  was  it  the  love  of  fame,  for 
he  remitted  all  glory  to  that  unattended  and  unobserved  person 

*  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes'  he  professed  himself  '  not 
worthy  to  unloose :'  nor  was  it  the  pride  of  authority,  for  he 
required  not  of  his  followers  to  put  on  his  raiment  of  '  camels 
hair,'  but  exhorted  them  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance." P.  54.  The  argument  from  the  regrets  of  Herod  finds 
an  interesting  parallel  in  the  deeper  despair  of  Judas.  P.  50. 

1.  3.  The  object  of  the  third  Part  has  been  stated  in  the  pre- 
liminary remarks.  The  enquiry  indeed  is  necessarily  confined, 
few-  of  the  circumstances  of  John's  life  being  recorded ;  yet 
each,  if  thoughtfully  considered,  will  contribute  a  distinct  pre- 
sumption to  the  truth  of  our  accounts,  and  to  mark' the  absence 
of  all  collusion  between  the  Author  of  our  religion  and  his 
Fore-runner,  It  is  scarcely  possible,  consistently  with  the  con- 
ciseness necessary,  to  state  even  the  heads  of  these  valuable 
arguments,. much  less  to  display  their  force.  Our  aim  must  be 
merely  to  direct  our  readers  to  the  source:  satisfaction  must* 
be  sought  in  the  essay,  or  more  fully  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Belt 

The  points,  then,  insisted  upon  are, 

•  L  The  incidental  but  distinct  statement  that  "  John  did  no  * 
miracles," — so  many,  such  various,  and  such  great  works  being 
ascribed  to  Jesus.  Had  these  miracles,  it  is  argued,  been  the 
fruit  of  fraud  either  in  the  performance  or  the  narrator,  others 
would  have  been  called  in  to  strengthen  John's  evidence,  increase 
his  resemblance  to  Elias,  and  elevate  still  higher  the  digiuty: 
of  Jesus. 

2.  The  marked  opposition  of  character  between  Christ  and 
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his  forerunner;  John's  being  formed  in  literal  compliance  with 
prophetic  description ;  that  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  its  received 
meaning. 

3.  The  only  characteristic  given  by  John  of  the  .Messiah, — 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  not  verified  during  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  was  in  apparent  contradiction  to  his  baptizing  with 
water  Equally  with  John* 

4.  The  coming  of  Jesus  to  John's  baptism  of  repentance, 
was  calculated  to  diminish  the  opinion  of  his  spotlessness  and  * 
superiority. 

5.  John's  message  from  prison,  however  natural  from  humto 
infirmity,  would  throw  suspicions  on  his  own.  veracity,  and  the 
authority  of  Jesus. 

6*  The  objections  of  John's  disciples  to  the  authority  of 
Jesus,  and  the  milder  discipline  of  his  disciples,  and  their  par- 
tial union  with  him.    • 

7.  John's  neglect  to  vindicate,  in  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  hia 
own  claim  to  the  character  of  Elias,  which  would  have  been  the 
sole  object  of  imposture, 

8*  John's,  repeated. designation  of  Jesus  as  the  "Lamb  of 
Gods  which. taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world," — implying  his 
violent  death,  and  sufficient,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  to  ensure  his  rejection. 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  adduced— -the  proof  will  be 
found  interesting  and  satisfactory:  nor  is  it  immaterial  to  ob- 
serve in  how  small  a  portion  of  Christian  history  they  are  com-, 
prised,  and  what  promise,  therefore,  of  an  abundant  harvest 
they  hold  out  to  any  one  who  should  labour  with  similar  pa- 
tience in  the  parts  hitherto  unexplored.  A  Christian,  indeed, 
must  enter  with  repugnance  on  an  enquiry,  which  even  vindi- 
cates the  character  of  his  Saviour;  yet  the  benefit  of. those, 
who  acknowledging  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  still  account 
it  only  a  benevolent  imposture,  will  amply  compensate  the  sacri* 
fice. 

.  II.  The  last  portion  of  the  essay  considers  the  necessity  of  a 
fore-runner  to  die  Messiah,  and  John's  fitness  for  that  office* 
The  necessity  is  fully  established  by  an  energetic  description  of 
the  "  mass  of  prejudice  and  depravity,  which  then  obstructed 
the  passage  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion."  The  fitness  of 
John  is  illustrated  in  his  baptism  and  his  preaching.    His  bap- 

*  A  singular  confirmation  of  this  argument  is  supplied  by  a  legend  of  later* 
tMmt-tbat  Jews  subsequently  baptised  John.  This  account,  obviously -de- 
vised to  repair  the  supposed  loss  of  dignity  in  the  first  baptism,  was  contained 
in  perilioribus  libris  according  to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  imperfect 
work  of  9t.  Matthew  published  with  Gbrysostom.  See  Chrys.  T.  ?i.  p.  40* 
41,^4  Boned. 
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tktto,  rapihing  iti  addition  to  the  confession  of  sbtt  practised 
by  the  Jews*  "  a  complete  regeneration  of  he*rt  and  spirit?" 
his  preaching,  founded  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
amendment,  and  the  kteofficifeHCT  *f  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham ;  and,  in  its  adaptation  tor  his  various  applicants,  gl^irtg  nd 
slight  evidence  of  his  firmness,  discrimination*  and  temperance. 
Some  insight  also  into  the  Christian  dispensation  seenls  to  bate 
teen  given  him ;  and  his  occasional  hints  of  the  pre-existence, 
And  super-human  nature  ef  Jesus — of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  through  him  to  God,  and  the  necessity  of  belief  in  him — 
#f  the  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  with  him,  aftd  the  future  grant  of 
that  Spirit  to  his  followers,  (though  we  would  not  with  the? 
author  allege  them  as  "  explicit  and  astonishing  prdpbeeiesy'J 
feust  have  greatly  prepared  the  minds  of  h»  disciples  for  flic 
fall  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  p.  71 — 80. 

The  Essay,  in  conclusion,  recalls  the  points  of  evidence  \  «hA 
mentions  some  causes  of  unbelief, — two  of  Which  are  not  perhaps 
generally  appreciated.  1.  The  habit  of  creating  i*  the  mimf 
an  ideal  form  of  revelation  with  reference  to  the  perfections  «rf 
lis  Author',  not  of  the  imperfections  of  the  set  of  beings  to  whom 
it  is  Addressed ;  and  thus  fixing  an  unreal  standard  of  excellence 
&  A  general  restlessness  induced  by  the  unsatisfactorhiess  6f  alt 
human  pursuits,  which  indisposes  minds,  not  eareftdly  tegitfaloxl 
to  steady  and  continued  enquiry.  Mr.  Jeretnie  closes  with  ex- 
pressihg  the  conviction  established  by  daHy  experience,  tfrat "  tw 
em  who  reviews  the  whole  evidence  of  Christianity  with  serious)* 
Mis  will  be  competed  to  ask,  <  An  thou  he  that  should  eome> 
e»  dtf  ire  fcok  ft*  another  ?" 

We  have  great  pleasure  m  agfcnoirledgfeig  the  spirit  df  m- 
mmtch,  and  elegance  of  aind  and  language  effaced  in  ffcri# 
Essay :  yet  the  author  will,  we  trust,  excuse  us  if  We1  erfpttesU  ait' 
anaiou*  wish,  that  he  would  weigh  more  eareftiUy  tfee  vaHcRty, 
a*  Wfcil  as  tiie  degree  of  evidence,  in  the  arguments  which  he 
adduces ;  and  distinguish  the  information  or  instruction  whfch 
Scripture  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  fd  convey  to 
us,  ttttri  that  Which  we  Amy  adapt  to  it ; — recollecting  the  invo- 
ksofory  prejudice  which  a  single  strained  argument,  or  unsomd 
application  frequently  Creates  against  a  whole  system.  His*  efo- 
Ject  too  would  be  furthered,  would  he  beat  more  closely  in 
mind,  that  too  gtieat  a  profosion  of  rhetorical  ornament  fre- 
quently obscures  the  sentiment,  and  always-  appears  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  avifiavov  wxXZoQw  y<z$  $o*«.  These  imperfee- 
tfotte  corrected,  we  should  gladly  see  him  at  some  ftrture  period 
flkisttafe  the  important  distinction  quoted  in  the  commeneenptint 
of  his  essay,  that  whereas  all  impostors  have  uniformly  avoided 
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to  impart  their  designs  to  more  persons  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary,— and,  in  the  last  great  instance,  Mohammed  "  consult- 
ed* in  the  case  of  Hera  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  of  enthusiasm/1  ad- 
mitting at  most  but  one  or  two  to  the  knowledge  of  his  designs, — 
"nothing  more  peculiarly  distinguishes  Christianity. from  the 
ordinary  schemes  of  human  artifice,  than  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  persons,  differing  in  professions,  capacities,  and  interests, 
who  jointly  bore  witness  to  its  early  revelations."  Introd.  p.  1,2. 


The  Crisis :  or,  an  Attempt  to  shew  from  Prophecy,  illustrated  by  the 
Signs  of  the  Times,  the  Prospects  and  the  Duties  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  the  present  Period.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  probable 
Destiny  of  England  during  the  predicted  Desolations  of  the  Papal 
Kingdoms.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Coopeb,  Rector  of  Hams  tall 
Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the  County  of  Stafford ;  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  254  pp.  7s.  London. 
Cadell.     1825. 

Mr.  .Cooper  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  best  motives 
in  the.  publication  of  the  work  before  us.  He  has  been  induced 
to  take  .that  step  from  a  conviction  of  the.  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  he  has  discussed. 

"  On  the  supposition,"  he  observes  in  his  preface,  "  that  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  has  arrived  are  really  sound  and  legitimate,  the 
consequences  resulting  from  them  are  so  very  momentous,  and  the  crisis 
in  which  the  church  of  Christ  now  stands  is  so  peculiarly  awful,  that  he 
feels  it  a  paramount  duty  not  to  withhold  from  the  public  the  premises 
on  which  these  conclusions  are  founded.  He  feels,  that  he  should  be 
guilty  of  a  culpable  omission,  if  he  failed  to  submit  a  case  so  interest- 
ing in  itself  and  so  strongly  supported,  as  it  appears  to  him,  by  Scrip- 
tural testimony  and  by  '  the  signs  of  the  times'  to  the  consideration 
of  many,  who  in  all  respects  are  much  more  competent  than  himself 
to  form  a  solid  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  to  whom  he  haB  no  other 
way  of  submitting  it  than  that  which  the  press  affords."    P.  x. 

•  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  the  enquiry  of  which  he  now 
gives  us  the  result,  has  long  engaged  his  thoughts ;  that  it  has 
not  been  prosecuted  without  feelings  of  humility  and  diffidence, 
nor  published  without  the  advice  of  friends,  "  some  of  whom," 
he  adds,  u  are  much  conversant  in  prophetical  studies."   So  far 

*  Gibbon,  c.  50. 
VOL.   I.   NO.   III.  D 
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is  well:  we  have,  however,  very  serious  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Cooper's  work. 

As  the  passage  already  extracted  intimates,  Mr.  C.  supposes 
that  the  Christian  church  is  at  present  in  a  most  critical  and  awful 
situation :  that  the  season  is  almost  come  for  the  predicted  de- 
solations of  the  papal  kingdoms,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  final  extension  of  the  church  over  die  whole  world. 
This  opinion  is  principally  founded  on  a  review  of  the  prophecy 
contained  in  the  10th,  1 1th,  and  12th  chapters  of  Daniel,  which, 
he  maintains,  is  given  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  after  their  long  dispersion.  The 
angel,  in  the  opening  of  the  vision,  (Dan.  x.  14.)  expressly 
saying :  u  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what  shall  befid 
thy  people  hi  the  latter  days." 

"  Its  chief  and  leading  design  was  to  vouchsafe  to  Daniel  an  assur- 
ance of  the  certain  though  distant  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in 
subserviency  to  this  principal  design,  a  full  exposition  was  interposed 
of  intermediate  events  to  be  fulfilled  in  successive  ages,  as  leading  to 
the  final  events,  and  as  adding,  by  their  own  accomplishment,  new 
assurance  of  its  future  certainty."    P.  ll. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  testimony  to  the 
near  approach  of  this  great  event,  that  the  character  and  ex- 
ploits of  "  the  king,"  at  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter  are  so 
minutely  described,  (Dan.  xii.  1.)  while  the  circumstantial 
particulars  respecting  the  kings  of  the  north  and  south,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  chapter,  are  intended  principally  to  direct 
us  in  our  interpretation  of  the  account  of  that  predicted  kiag» 
Mr.  Cooper  argues  that  since  the  kings  introduced  in  the 
former  part  of  the  prophecy  are  known,  from  the  event,  to  have 
been  individual  kings,  k  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  last  king  is 
an  individual  also.  Again,  that  this  king  is  to  appear  immedi- 
ately at  the  close  of  a  certain  period,  which  synchronizes  with 
the  termination  of  the  1260  years  of  corruption  and  persecu- 
tion which  both  Daniel  and  St*  John  allot  to  the  Christian 
church,  (compare  Dan.  xi.  35.  with  xii,  6,  7.,  and  vii.  25.)  and 
therefore  in  the  first  year  of  a  second  period  of  75  years,  (Dan. 
xii.  7.  and  12.)  called  tie  time  of  the  end,  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  former  period;  in  the  course  of  which  the  persecuting 
power  is  to  be  gradually  destroyed,  the  church  advanced  to- 
wards her  promised  millennial  glory,  and  the  Jewish  people 
perfectly  delivered  and  restored.  The  last  mentioned  event, 
nowever,  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
who  (as  already  said)  was  intended  as  its  harbinger ;  and  as  the 
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prophet  divides  the  75  years  into  two  parts,  one  of  SO,  and  the 
other  of  45,  (Dan*  xii.  7.  11,  12.)  we  are  led  from  the  context 
to  conclude  that  the  standing  up  of  Michael  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  is  to  take  place  at  the  opening  of  the  latter  of  these  pe- 
riods, arid  consequently  the  fall  of  the  king  at  the  termination 
of  the  former.  He  further  maintains,  (from  Dan.  xii.  1.)  that 
the  standing  up  of  Michael  is  closely  connected  with  the  season* 
of  unprecedented  trouble,  during  which  the  Jews  will  be  ga-. 
thered  from  their  dispersion,  and  be  restored  to  their  own  land. 
This  time  of  trouble  he  makes  contemporize  with  the  symboli- 
cal earthquake  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  such  as  was  not  since  men 
were  upon  earth,"  (Rev.  xvi.  17,  18;)  and  "  the  distress  of 
nations  with  perplexity,"  which  our  Lord  seems  to  connect  with 
the  "  redemption"  of  Israel,  (Luke  xxi.  25,  26.) 

These  prophecies,  thus  arranged,  he  applies  as  follows :  the 
period  of  1260  years  is  to  be  dated  from  the  year  A.D.  533, 
"when  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  his  memorable  edict,  for- 
mally delivered  the  saints  into  the  hands  of  the  Kttle  (papal) 
horn,"  and  consequently,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
putation, terminated  in  the  year  1792,  when  the  30  years  com- 
menced which  were  to  develope  the  wilful  and  impious  king. 
This  king  is  the  late  emperor  Napoleon,  who,  as  had  been 
predicted,  appeared  after  1792,  and  came  to  his  end  precisely 
at  the  close  *>f  the  30  years,  (1821.)  In  the  year  1822,  then,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  second  period,  of  45  years,  when 
Miehael  began  to  stand  up  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  com- 
plete their  deliverance  during  the  troubles  of  the  papal  states, 
by  A.D.  1«67. 

These  conclusions  Mr.  Cooper  confirms  by  comparing  the 
character  and  actions  of  Napoleon  with  those  of  the  predicted, 
king ;  but  on  this,  though  a-  prominent  part  of  his  work,  we 
do  not  enter  here ;  both  because  we  shall  presently  endeavour 
to  shew  that,  at  best,  the  parallel  is  very  vague  and  imperfect ; 
and  because,  after  all,  the  accordance  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion with  an  individual,  necessary  as  it  is  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  is  confessedly  of  inferior  importance  to  the  argument 
drawn  from  agreement  in  the  chronological  position. 

Mr.  Cooper,  it  may  be  added,  anticipates  the  objection  to 
h»  deductions,  which  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  prophecy  is 
never  to  be  understood  till  after  the  event ;  atid  argues,  that  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  intended  to  direct  and  comfort  the 
church  in  difficult  times.  As  examples  in  point  he  addtfcea 
Jeremiah's  prophecv  concerning  the  70  years  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  our  Lord's  against  Jerusalem ;  while,  both  from 
the  analogy  of  the  cases,  and  the  express  words  of  Scripture, 
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he  maintains  that  the  predictions  relating  to  the  present  crisis 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  practical  object,  then,  of  his  work, 
is  to  prepare  the  Christian  church  for  the  coming  events ;  and 
this  is  done  through  the  medium  of  our  Lord's  warning,  (Rev.. 
xvi.  15.) ;  which,  according  to  the  scheme  of  relative  chronology 
that  he  has  adopted,  is  intended  as  an  admonition  for  the 
present  period. 

In  proceeding  Ito  make  some  remarks  upon  the  interpretation, 
here  advocated,  we  must  premise  that  we  do  not  undertake  to 
dispute  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cooper's  conclusions,  (however  extra- 
ordinary they  may  appear  to  us,)  but  the  validity  of  his  reason-, 
ing.  Whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  in  maintaining  that  Da- 
niel prophesied  of  Napoleon,  all  we  assert  is,  that  he  has  not  - 
proved,  or  rather  has  misproved  his  point.  We  seriously  object 
Doth  to  the  chronological  arrangement  he  has  adopted,  and  to 
his  mode  of  applying  it  to  the  present  times. 

Admitting  that  the  prophecy  is  given  with  reference  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days,  {compare  Dan.  x.  14. 
with  xii.  6 — 9.)  and  that  at  "  the  time  of  the  end"  they  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  favour  of  God ;  admitting  too  (what  is  alto- 
gether assumed,)  that  the  1260  years  terminated  in  1792 ; — still 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  phrase,  "  the  time  of  the  end"  should 
be  interpreted  to  mean  a  period  rather  than  a  date;  much  less- 
why  it  should  mean  a  definite  and  bounded  period.  Now  on. 
this  assumption,  viz.,  that  "  the  time  of  the  end"  is  a  period  of 
75  years  immediately  succeeding  the  1260  years,  Mr.  Cooper's 
whole  hypothesis  is  founded,  let  granting  all  this,  the  mode  in 
which  he  proves  this  period  to  be  one  of  75  years  is  most  singu- 
lar :  from  inspection  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Daniel  he  concludes, 
that  "  the  time  of  the  end"  is  the  interval  between  the  1260  years 
in  ver.  7,  and  the  1335  in  ver<  12.  As  well,  we  think,  might 
he.  conclude,  from  the  13th  verse,  that  Daniel  would  himself, 
stand  in  his  lot  at  the  termination  of  the  1260  or  1335  years. 

From  verse  7,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  recovery 
of  the  Jews  will  be  effected  by  the  close  of  the  1260  years :( 
whereas  Mr.  C.  interprets  it  to  mean,  that  their  delivery  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  1335  years,  (pp.  3,  75.)  But. 
still  more  unsupported,  or  rather  still  more  arbitrary,  is  his,, 
assignment  of  the  era  for  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  re-f 
storation ;  which  he  places  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  "  time  of 
the  end,"  simply  because  the  prophecy  makes  mention  of  a  date- 
(v.  1 1.)  which  he  knows  not  how  else  to  apply.  It  is  but  a  con-, 
tinuation  of  this  mode  of  argument  (if  argument  it  may  be  called), 
to  place  the  impious  king  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  "  the  time, 
of  the  end."  That  he  precedes  the  standing  up  of  Michael  may* 
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indeed  be  inferred  from  the  expression  "  at  that  time/'  (Dan. 
xii.  1.)  which  immediately  follows  the  account  of  his  death.  But 
that  he  is  to  appear  after  the  completion  of  the  1260  years,  rests 
merely  upon  the  circumstance,  that  he  is  first  introduced  by 
name  (xi.  85,  36,)  after  the  mention .  of  the  "  time  of  the  end/* 
(p.  23.)  But  what  is  there  here  to  favour  the  idea  that  he  is  to 
rise  after  the  end  rather  than  in  the  end  of  the  long  period  of 
persecution  so  often,  referred  to  ?  does  not  the  abruptness  with 
which  he  is  introduced  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  is 
not  so  much  foretelling  events  subsequent  to  the  1260  years,  as 
events  included  in  them  ?  not  describing  a  character  then  first  to 
be  manifested,  but  one  that  had  appeared  before,  and  then  was 
only  developed  more  fully?  And  is  not  this  implied  in  the  40th  v. 
when,  sometime  after  the  introduction  of  the  king,  it  is  said, 
"  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at 
him*?"  Again:  does  not  the. same  king  seem  alluded  to  in  a 
verse  preceding  the  mention  of  the  "  time  of  the  end ;"  by  the 
words  "  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall,  he  cor- 
rupt by  flatteries  ?"  and  if  so,  will  not  the  character  afterwards 
called  the  king,  and  here  designated  by  the  singular  he,  be  the 
same  as  is  intended  by  the  plural  pronoun  in  the  preceding 
verse,  "  and  they  shall,  place  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate ?"  If  this  be  the  case,  the  king  is  not  an  individual,,  but 
a  state ;  and  Mr.  Cooper's  hypothesis  is  overthrown  from  its 
very  foundation.  Again,  we  remind  the  author,  we  are  not  ad- 
vocating a  counter-interpretation :  the  question  is  to  be  decided 
by  a  balance  of  probabilities,  and  the  above  inquiries  are  only 
intended  to  point  out  to  him  the  appearance,  of  unfairness  cast 
over  his  work  by  the  omission  of  those  circumstances  in  the  pro- 
phecy, which  militate  against  his  own  interpretation. 

Admitting  the  force  of  Mr.  Cooper's  argument,  for  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  wilful  king,  drawn  from  that  of  the  kings  men- 
tioned in  an  early  part  of  the  chapter ;  still  we  hardly  think  a  fair 
comparison  between  the.  parts  of  the  prophecy,  would  on  the* 
whole  be  favourable  to  his  hypothesis.  For  example,  the  distinct 
and  marked  introduction  of  the  first  kings,  (xi.  2, 3.)  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  words  used  in  speaking  of  the  latter  king : 
*'  And.  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will," — words  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  all  languages,  imply  that  the  character 
mentioned  has  been  before  spoken  of;  and  therefore,  if  an  indi- 
vidual, must  at  least  be  a  successor  in  a  dynasty,  not  an  isolated 
monarch. 

•Mr.  Cooper  translates  "  in  the  time  of  the  end,'1  (p.  46.)  but  admitting  this 
alteration,  how  tame  and  out  of  place  is  tho  phrase,  on  such  an  interpretation  I 
whereas  it  is  quite  natural  if  the  king  appeared  before,  and  is  then  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 
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It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  history  of  kings  and 
kingdoms  is  generally  predicted  in  Scripture  as  far  as  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  church;  and  this  we  might  suppose  es-» 

Socially  the  case  in  a  prophecy  which  avowedly  relates  to  the 
ewish  people.  Hence  the  kings  of  Persia,  Greece!  and  Syria, 
are  introduced,  because  their  exploits  affected  the  chosen  race ; 
whereas  this  last  king  (according  to  Mr.  Cooper,)  is  described 
not  so  much  because  instrumental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  counsels  respecting  the  Jews,  as  because  he  is  a 
signal  of  their  approaching  deliverance,  (pp.  11,  12.)  Our 
author  indeed  will  tell  us,  that  he  has  been  made  subservient  to 
that  event,  (p.  #6.)  by  chastising  the  apostate  church;  and  that 
this  chastening  is  implied  in  the  words  "  he  shall  prosper  till 
the  indignation  (i.  e.  on  the  apostate  church)  be  accomplished.'* 
But  surely  it  is  much  more  natural  to  explain  the  phrase, 
by  the  parallel  one  in  ch.  xii.  7,  of  the  divine  indignation 
against  the  Jews:  and  thus  the  opinion  above  maintained 
against  Mr.  Cooper  would  seem  to  be  confirmed :  viz.  that  the 
king  is  not  to  appear  after  the  1260  years,  but  towards  their 
termination.  But  admitting  that  the  punishment  of  the  Papal 
states  is  here  intended,  Napoleon  certainly  did  not  accomplish 
and  complete  it.  He  has  come  to  his  end,  and  they  still  sur- 
vive. Mr.  Cooper  is  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  some  far- 
ther instruments  may  be  employed  to  execute  the  divine  ven- 
geance; and  tells  us  that  when  it  is  said  of  the  king,  that  he 
dhall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accomplished,  we  may  un- 
derstand this  expression  as  applying  not  to  the  whole  of  the 
divine  indignation,  but  "  merely  to  that  part  or  portion  ofit9  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  appointed  minister"  (p.  45 ;)  which,  if  it  be 
not  a  truism,  is  an  explanation  perfectly  gratuitous — not  to  say* 
inconsistent  with  the  words  themselves. 

But  waiving  all  these  incongruities  in  Mr.  Cooper's  interpre- 
tation, let  us  inquire  how  these  divine  judgments  are  fulfilled  in 
the  events  to  which  he  applies  them.  He  expatiates,  indeed, 
upon  the  chastisements  which  Napoleon  inflicted  on  the  Papal 
kingdoms ;  and  terrible  doubtless  they  were :  but  surely  not  con- 
fined to  them,  as  he  seems  to  consider  (pp.  49, 191 .)  Did  not  Pro- 
testant Prussia  suffer?  did  not  the  German  Lutherans?  Did 
not  Sweden  almost  receive  a  monarch  from  his  hands  ? 

The  correspondence,  indeed,  of  the  history  of  the  wilful  king 
to  that  of  Napoleon,  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  consider  as  his 
strongest  point :  yet  although  doubtless  a  few  very  general  and 
disjointed  events  in  the  life  of  that  wonderful  man,  are  also 
found  in  the  prophetio  description,  yet  even  these  become  n> 
consistent  with  it  when  united ;  while  most  of  those  minuter 
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details  which  substantiate  the  validity  of  an  interpretation,  are 
altogether  at  variance  with  his  theory.  E.  g.  we  do  not  under- 
stand Mr*  Cooper's  application  of  the  words :  "  Thus  shall 
he  do  in  the  most  strong  holds  with  a  strange  god,  whom  he 
shall  acknowledge."  Nor  do  we  acquiesce  in  his  opinion,  that, 
"  the  desire  of  women/'  must  mean  the  Messiah.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  Napoleon  "  had  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  at  tis 
steps/*  when  he  recruited  his  army  from  the  Egyptians.  Nor 
that  the  great  furv  of  his  going  forth  "to  destroy  and  utterly  to 
make  away  many'  [of  his  enemies']  is  illustrated  by  stating  that 
"  the  numbers  which  perished  in  consequence  of  this  attack  upon 
Palestine,  of  Frenchmen,  Egyptians,  Natives  and  British  are 
calculated  at  not  less  than  50,000."  Nor  do  we  see  why  in 
mentioning  the  kings  of  the  north  and  south,  the  prophet  has 
not  a  reference  to  those  introduced  in  the  former  part  of  the 
chapter :  nor  .why  the  king  of  Spain  should  be  in  preference 
designated  the  king  of  the  south  :  nor  how  the  word  pushing 
can  signify  a  slight  resistance,  when  three  chapters  before  it 
means  the  most  vehement  and  victorious  aggression.  Nor,  if 
(as  our  author  supposes)  England,  rather  than  Russia  or  Prussia, 
be  intended  for  the  king  of  the  north,  and  the  great  leveller  of  his 
power,  because  England  was  "  the  life  and  soul  of  the  last 
great  combination  by  which  the  countries  he  had  subdued  were 
inundated  with  innumerable  forces/'  (p.  51.)  can  we  discover, 
why  the  same  power  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  king  of 
the  sooth,  as  making  the  first  stand  against  him ;  for  if  England 
was.  the  hfe  of  the  last  confederacy,  much  more  was  she  the  life 
of  the  Spanish  resistance* 

•  Bnt  the  principal  objection  to  his  interpretation  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  insurmountable.  True  it  is,  Napoleon 
went  into  Egypt ;  was  overcome  by  a  king  of  the  north,  and 
came  to  an  inglorious  end :  but,  after  all,  the  order  in  which 
these  events  are  related  by  Daniel,  is  different  from  that  in 
which  they  actually  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  emperor. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr.  C  maintains  that  there  is  a  studied 
disregard  of  chronological  order  throughout  the  prophecy: 
contrary,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  to  the  prophet's  usual 
practice  ;  contrary,  be  it  carefully  observed,  to  the  disposition 
of  the  former  part  of  this  very  prophecy,  to  which  he  several 
times  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  peculiar  interpretation. 
(Pp.  13—17,  25,  and  particularly  end  of  p.  17.) 

but  Mr.  C.'s  defence  of  this  anomalous  mode  of  exposition 
is  still  more  singular  than  the  exposition  itself.  He  first  reviews 
the  structure  of  the  prophecy  ;  and  here  his  principal  argument 
is,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  context  of  any  consecutive 
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connection  between  the  verses !  and  secondly,  it  is  suggested, 
that  the  mention  in  the  prophecy  of  two  expeditions  into  the 
Holy  Land,  whereas,  NO  doubt  but  one  is  intended,  (a  mere 
assumption,)  is  an  evidence  of  inattention  to  the  chronological 
order. 

"  It  may  be  further  remarked,  (he  says)  that  if  this  prophecy  be 
strictly  chronological,  '  the  king/  whoever  he  be,  must  make  two  expe- 
ditions into  Palestine:  the  first,  v.  41,  then  an  intermediate  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt,  then  a  second  into  Palestine,  v.  45.  In  this  view, 
the  expedition  of  Napoleon  has  certainly  no  connection  with  the  pro- 
phecy ;  for  he  went  first  into  Egypt,  and  only  once  into  the  Holy 
Land."    (Note,  p.  59.) 

A  very  novel  and  adroit  way  of  converting  a  difficulty  into  an 
argument.    He  goes  on  to  observe  :— 

"Contrary  to  the  prophet's  usual  practice,  there  is,  as  has  been 
already  suggested,  an  ambiguity,  and  a  designed  ambiguity,  in  this 
part  of  the.  prophecy.  The  events  are  not  related  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  exactly  occur ;  and  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  for 
this  very  reason,  namely,  that  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  might  not 
be  prematurely  disclosed,  till  its  accomplishment  should  have  taken 
place.  Till  the  '  king'  should  have  come  to  his  end,  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  God,  that  the  book  should  be  unsealed;  and  this  designee! 
unchronological  disposition  of  the  events  related  in  it,  seems  to  be  the 
only  circumstance  which  could  have  precluded  such  a  disclosure.  *  So 
clear  and  striking  was  the  correspondence  between  the  character  and 
exploits  of  Napoleon,  and  those  of  the  predicted  king,  that  nothing 
would  have  prevented  almost  every  reader  pf  prophecy  during  the  last, 
twenty  years,  from  making  this  application  of  the  passage,  had  the 
account  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  been  inserted  by  the  angel  at  the 
beginning,  instead  of  the  end  of  his  description."    P.  59 — 61. 

It  is  really  painful,  and  to  many  it  may  appear  superfluous, 
to  combat  so  weak  and  almost  childish  an  array  of  argument* 
We  would  only  remind  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  extreme  clearness  pre- 
served in  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  in  the  descriptions 
of  Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  Antiochus ;  and  would  request  him 
to  find  any  reason  why  the  description  of  Napoleon  should  be 
designedly  ambiguous,  which  will  not  equally  apply  to  the  accu- 
rate delineations  of  the  monarchs  just  mentioned*. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Divine  Mind  might  think  fit  to  conceal  the  one  event,  and  not 
the  other :  but  we  are  arguing  on  probabilities,  and  from  what 

*  If  the  passage  in  Josephus  about  Jaddatus  and  Alexander  be  authentic, 
the  prophecies  relative  to  Alexander  were  understood  before  the  event. 
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we  know ;  and  since  (as  we  think  we  have  in  part  shown)  there 
are  strong  probabilities  against  Mr.  C.'s  theory,  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  show  that  there  are  strong  probabilities. for  it:  and  in 
this  light*  every  conjectural  argument  to  which  he  is  obliged  toe 
have  recourse,  is  a  symptom  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  cause. 

We  are  far  from  denying,  indeed  we  have  already  allowed,  that 
there  are  events  in  the  history  of  Napoleon  which,  to  a  certain* 
extent,  correspond  with  particular  passages  in  the  prophecy. 
Still  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  coincidences  are  more* 
striking  than  those  which  the  lives  of  several  other  conquerors 
would  supply.  There  is  scarcely  a  fact  or  trait  of  character 
brought  forward  in  Mr.  C.'s  work  relative  to  Napoleon,  which 
might  not  be  found  in  the  history  of  Saladin :  and,  though  this 
be  an  instance  taken  almost  at  random,  we  might,  on  Mr.  C.'s 
principles  of  interpretation,  make  out  a  very  plausible  case  for. 
that  hero  of  the  crusades.  Napoleon  did  according  to  his  will; 
so  did  Saladin.— He  spoke  marvellous  things  against,  the  God 
of  gods ;  so  did  Saladin. — He  did  not  regard  the  God  of  his 
fathers ;  nor  did  Saladin; — for  though  belonging  to  a  nation* 
heretical  in  creed,  and  enemies  to  the  Moslem  name,  he  be- 
came an  orthodox  and  rigid  Mohammedan. — Napoleon  honour- 
ed the  god  of  forces ;  so  did  the  warlike  Saladin.— He  was  not 
emperor  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt;  nor  was  Sala- 
din sultan,  when  .he  marched  into  the  same  country.— Napo- 
leon "  had  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt;"  and  so  also  had  Sala- 
din.— Tidings  from  the  east  and  north  (Damascus  and  Constan- 
tinople) brought  Napoleon  from  Egypt  to  Palestine ;  and  Saladin 
was  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  troubles  at  Damascus,  occa~> 
sioned  by  the  minority  of  the  son  of  his  master  Noureddin. 
And  then  more  exactly  than  Napoleon,  he  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phetic description,  by  "  going  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy, 
and  utterly  making  away  many."  He  made  himself  successively, 
master  of  Hems,  Hamah,  Baalbec,  and  afterwards  of  Amida,. 
Aleppo,  and  other  cities.  Next,  marching  into  Palestine* 
against  the  crusaders,  he  defeated  them  in  a  most,  bloody 
battle ;  and,  among  other  places,  captured  Tiberias,  Acre,  Nea- 
polis,  Caesarea,  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  and  afterwards  Jerusalem.  And 
so  savage  had  been  the  war,  that  in  many  of  these  cities  only 
women  and  children  were  found  on  their  capture,  the  men 
having  been  already  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  While  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  the  Christians,  with  fresh 
succours  from  Europe,  recommenced  the  attack  from  Tyre ; 

•  Vide  Gibbon  and  Herbelot  concerning  the  Curd*. 
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and  two  years  after,;  Richard  Cosur  <k  Lion  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine : — events  in  which  may  be  discovered  the  predicted  hostili- 
ties of  the  Kings  of  the  south  and  north,  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
resistance  of  Spain  and  England  to  Napoleon's  power. 

.Lastly,  If  Napoleon  "  came  to  his  end,  and  none  did-  help 
him,"  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  Saladin,  who  died  neither  on 
a  glorious  field  of  battle,  nor  by  natural  consequence  of  age, 
but  by  premature  disease  i  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  one 
or.  two  coincidences  between  Napoleon's  history  and  the  descrip- 
tion in  Daniel,  which  do  not  exist  in  Saladin ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  superior  fulness  and  minuteness  which  the 
recent  date  of  the  events  in  question  gives  to  Napoleon's  life, 
there  are  points  in  which  Saladin's  outweighs  the  later  con- 
queror. If  Napoleon  more  strikingly  "exalted  himself  above 
every  god,"  the  austere  and  ascetic  Saladin  more  literally  "  re- 

Sarded  not  the  desire  of  women."  And  if  Saladin's  grand 
efeat  by  Richard,  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men,  be  not  alluded 
to,  neither  is  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  nor  the  battle  of 
Waterloo*  Indeed,  we  are  only  concerned  to  show  that  Saladin 
answers  to  the  prediction  as  fear  as  Napoleon :  nay,  we  should 
strenuously  maintain  that,  in  reality,  neither  fulfilled  it  The 
prophecy  is  not  loose  or  indeterminate :  it  contains  a  number  of 
definite  criteria ;  and,  easy  as  it  may  be  to  amuse  the  imagination 
with  partial  resemblances,  the  character  that .  really  fulfils  it, 
must  answer  to  them  all. 

And  now  having  considered  Mr.  Cooper's  treatise,  we  trust, 
with  the  candour  and  seriousness  to  which  the  subject  lays 
claim,  we  think  we  may  in  turn  make  some  demands  on  his 
attention,  while  we  proceed  to  state  our  great  regret  that  so 
rash  and  unsound  an  hypothesis  should  ever  have  been  given  to 
the  public.  We  hope  we  have  followed  him,  through  his  inquiry, 
in  the  spirit  which  in  his  preface  he  so  wisely  recommends  to 
every  reader ;  and  we  entreat  him.to  believe  the  pain  it  gives  us  to 
speak  harshly  of  any  work  which  has  proceeded  from  so  very 
respectable  and  pious  a  pen.  The  task  indeed  is  more  ungra- 
cious, because  the  latter  part  of  the  publication  before  us  con- 
tains many  interesting  remarks,  and  much  animated  and  useful 
exhortation  * :  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  sense  of  a  paramount 
duty  which  induces  us  to  express  our  feelings  on  the  subject. 
We  have  not,  then,  entered  on  the  task  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
detecting  error,  or  the  petty  gratification  of  exposing  it :  but  as 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  that  sacred  cause  which  Mr.  C»  ad- 

*  Does  it  become  a  Clergyman,  however,  or  a  Christian,  to  be  so  virulent  in 
his  censure  of  the  monarchs  or  the  Holy  Alliance,  as  Mr.  Cooper  is  through- 
out his  work  ? 
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Toemtes,  "  aealouely  indeed,  but  not  well"  In  spite  of  the  m- 
cideiital  good  contained  in  his  work,  its  tendency  on  the  whole 
is  doubtless  to  prejudice  the  unbeliever  against  the  argument 
from  prophecy;  to  confirm  him  in  his  idea  of  the  breadth  of 
meaning  and  accommodating  nature  of  the-  Scripture  predic- 
tions, and  to  make  him  bejieve  that  all  wha  credit  them  must  be 
of  weak  minds  and  enthusiastic  tempers.  In  a  day  like  this, 
when  infidelity  is  prepared  to  take  any  advantage,  fair  or  un- 
fair, against  revealed  truth,  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  incur 
a  greaj;  responsibility,  who  afford  so  plausible  a  ground  for 
attack.  Our  author  professes,  and  we  doubt  not  sincerely  pro- 
fesses, his  desire  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  "  It  is  truth,"  he 
sayB  in  his  preface,  <c  and  not  the  support  of  any  favourite  opi- 
nion of  his  own,  which  is  the  object  of  his  pursuit."  But  in 
his  work  itself  he  .has  played  the  part  of  an  advocate^  rather 
than  an  unbiassed  investigator.  To  be  candid,  he  should  have 
stated  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  fairly  admitted  those,  which 
were  adverse  to  his  hypothesis,  and  accurately  marked  how  far 
his  explanation  went  in  solving  the  phenomena  of  the  prophetic 
description.  But  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  seems 
to  have  worked  himself  into  an  almost  irrational  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  his  interpretation,  and  allows  nothing  to  interfere 
with  it ;  while  he  appears  always  on  the  alert  to  catchat  any  the 
least  circumstance  which  seems  even  dubiously  and  distantly,  to 
favour  his  views  *.  Instead  of  working  out  with  patience  and 
caution  the  ground^wori  of  prophetical  interpretation,  viz.  the 
chronology,  he  for  the  most  part  busies  himself,  and  not  even 
there  successfully,  in  settling  subordinate  points;  and  thus,  if 
sometimes  he  succeed  in  his  efforts,  his  very  ingenuity  becomes 
mischievous,  from  seeming,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  to  fix.  the 
imputation  of  vagueness  and  looseness  on  the  prophecy  itself. 

Li  making  these  remarks  on  Mr.  C.'a  publication  we  do  not 
Wish  to  decide  upon  the  main  question  under  consideration; 
how  far,  namely,  the  events  of  the  present  day  may  be  known  to 
be  the  subject  of  Scripture  prediction.  That  there  have  been 
times  when  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  has  even  preceded 
the  event  is  undeniable ;  that  these  are  such  times,  is  a  much 
more  hazardous  position.  At  least  Mr.  C.  has  not  proved  it ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  it  has  been  from  considering  the  events 
of  the  present  day,  that  he  has  been  led  antecedently  to  con- 
chide  that  they  must  be  predicted  in  Scripture ;  and  has  thus 
rather  brought  the  prophecy  to  the  history,  than  made  the  his- 
tory subservient  to  the  prophecy.    But  our  limits  warn  us  to 

*  Vide  especially  oh,  xiii. 
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desist ;  and  in  bidding  Mr.  C.  farewell,  we  once  mote  intreat 
bim  to  bear  with  us,  and  take  our  animadversions. in  the. spirit 
in  which  they  are  offered.  We  have  not  censured  his  attempt 
to.  explain  prophecy  :  we  think  highly  of  the  spirit  in  .which  he 
has  engaged  in  it ;  but  we  deeply  lament  the  want  of  judgment 
which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  displayed  in  its  interpretation* 


Reflections  on  the  four  principal  Religions  which  have  obtained  in  the 
World;  Paganism,  Mohammedism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity ;  also 
on  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  Denominations  of  Protestants: 
and  on  Evangelical  Religion*  By  the  late  Rev.  David  Williamson, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Whitehaven f  %  vols.  11.  Is*  Richardson, 
1824. 

From  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  prefixed  to  these 
volumes,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Williamson  was,  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  minister,  at  Whitehaven,  of  the  seceders  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland — though  he  had  in  early  life  manifested  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  tenets  or  conduct  of  the  Secession 
Church ;  and  "  was  for  several  years  previous  to  his  death  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  seldom  omitted 
an  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  Service  in  her  sanctuary, 
when  the  duties  of  his  own  chapel  did  not  require  his  presence." 
In  the  year  1792  he  published  "  Lectures  on  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty,"  which  excited  some  interest,  and  occasioned  an  inci- 
dent in  his  life  which  reflected  honour  on  his  character— ?his 
rejection  of  a  living  which  was  offered  him,  for  fear  his  accept- 
ance of  it  should  be  considered  as  a  dereliction  of  his  principles. 
A  disagreement  between  Mr.  Williamson  and  the  trustee*  of 
the  meeting-house,  relative  to  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  which 
was  finally  determined  in  his  favour,  induced  him  to  relinquish 
his  appointment,  and  retire  to  America;  but  a  severe  cold, 
caught  during  the  voyage,  fastened  on  his  lungs,  and  occasioned 
his  death,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1821. 

From  a  publication  sent  forth  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  uniform  accuracy,  which 
otherwise  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  in  a  work  of  this 
nature ;  and  no  one  would  too  severely  censure  the  partiality  of 
friends,  in  giving  to  the  world  that  which  had  occupied  the  last 
thoughts  of  an  individual,  whose  integrity  and  moderation  had 
strong  claims  to  respect,  and  who  had  already  met  with  a  fa- 
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vourable  reception  as  an  author.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
Mr.  Williamson  was  not  the  person  best  qualified  for  such  an 
undertaking  as  that  before  us.  Few  subjects,  perhaps,  are. 
more  fitted  to  call  forth  the  powers,  and  try  the  strength,  even 
of  a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  thoroughly  trained  to  theological 
discussion,  than  the  attempt  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  "  the  reli* 
gious  world/'  We  are  indeed  aware,  that  there  is  no  subject  in 
which  greater  facilities  for  book-making  are  afforded,  and  that 
a  mere  extract-stitching  drudge  may,  without  much  difficulty, 
patch  up  some  sort  of  a  sketch  or  view  of  religious  opinions ; 
but  he  who  is  capable  of  feeling  the  importance  of  the  theme, 
and  whose  motives  are  of  a  higher  cast  than  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  morrow,  will  find  that  there  is  hardly  any  sub- 
ject in  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  an  author  to  please  either 
himself  or  others. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  a  perspicuous,  and  yet  con- 
densed, statement  of  the  tenets  of  any  one  sect,  is  not  slight;  it 
is  not  easy  to  generalize  correctly,  to  seleet  what  are  to  mankind 
at  large  the  most  interesting  and  important  topics,  to  decide  as 
to  the  relative  proportion  they  should  retain,  and  the  degree  of 
prominence  in  which  they  should  be  exhibited.  An  advocate 
usually  wearies  the  patience  of  his  readers, — an  adversary 
rarely  gratifies  their  curiosity ;  and  both  are  liable  to  the  effect 
of  prejudice.  But  if  the  painter  find  it  difficult  to  convey  the 
character  of  a  single  figure,  and  so  to  dispose  the  lights  and 
shadows,  and  adopt  his  colouring  to  the  subject,  as  at  once  fib 
strike  the  eve  of  the  unobservant,  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
careless,  and  conciliate  the  fastidious ;  how  much  greater  be- 
comes the  labour,  and  how  much  slighter  the  chance  of  success, 
when  he  proceeds  to  group  objects  in  themselves  dissimilar,  and 
to  concentrate  interest,  at  the  very  time  that  he  enlarges  the 
field  of  observation.  It  indeed  requires  a  master  in  the  art,  so 
to  view,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  subject  in  all  its  points  and 
bearings,  so  to  select  and  arrange  the  materials,  and  so  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  essential  and  the  adventitious,  the  impor- 
tant and  the  trivial,  as  to  form  a  whole  which  shall  at  once 
awaken  the  imagination,  and  satisfy  the  judgment. 

It  is  in  subjects  like  these  that,  the  rare  union  of  genius  with 
judgment,  of  real  learning  with  originality  of  thinking,  of  cor- 
rectness with  warmth,  is  necessary.  It  requires  not  merely  the 
etgle's  eye,  but  the  eagle's  elevation  also,  to  view  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  religious  opinion  as  it  really  exists.  The  temptation  to 
enlarge  upon  what  we  are  best  acquainted  with,  to  deem  that 
most  important  which  ourselves  best  understand,  and  to  regard 
that  as  most  interesting,  which  is  most  connected  with  our  own 
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hopes  and  fears,  seems  to  preclude  *B  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
moderate  statement  from  a  partisan:  whilst  the  tendency-  there 
is  to  trust  to  imagination  rather  than  enquiry,  and  to  create  ideal 
horrors,  or  ideal  charms,  according  to  the  medium  through 
which  we  are  wont  to  look,  seems  equally  to  preclude  the  hope 
of  obtaining  correct  details  from  any  other  than  a  partizan. 

The  only  method  that  we  have  of  correcting  the  delusions 
which  are  thus  continually  conjured  up  before  the  mental  eye, 
must  be  by  comparing  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  and  form-' 
ing  our  opinions  of  the  unknown  by  the  known.  We  have,  in- 
deed, no  trigonometry,  which  will  enable  us  to  reduce  to  mathe- 
matical calculation  the  results  of  the  observations  we  make  on 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  world ;  but  by  comparison  of.  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  we  may  in  some  measure  correct  the  false  no- 
tions produced  by  surveying  all  the  varieties  of  man,  as  "  a  reli- 
gious animal,"  from  one  fixed  station,  and  through  the  same 
refracting  medium. 

In  this  respect,  the  work  before  us  is  not  without  its  value  r 
the  author  honestly  confesses  he  has  his  peculiar  views,  and  his 
peculiar  objects. 

"  On  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  cannot  hope  that  his  senti- 
ments will  be  found  in  unison  with  those  of  all  his  readers,  how  limited 
soever  their  number  may  be.  He  confesses,  that  the  great  aim  of  Yds 
performance  is,  to  contribute  the  little  that  he  can  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  evangelical  piety.  Believing  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of 
Original  Sin,  Justification  by  Faith  through  Grace,  Regeneration  and 
Sanctification  by  the  influence  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  cannot  but  think  them  worth  contending 
for ;  but  even  in  that  contention,  he  hopes  he  has  employed  no  arts  un- 
worthy of  the  sacred  cause.  He  willingly  gives  many  excellent  per" 
sons  credit  for  genuine  piety,  to  whose  language,  on  some  controverted 
subjects,  he  cannot  subscribe,  and  believes  their  intentions  to  be 
sounder  and  better  than  their  definitions."    P.  xu 

We  greatly  prefer  this  avowal  to  the  cant  of  indifference, 
and  the  affectation  of  philpsophy,  "  fitkely  so  called ;"  and  we 
believe  our  readers  will  not  concur  less  heartily  than  ourselves, 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  following  passage. 

"  In  our  times  every  man  that  can  cavil  at  any  doctrine,  or  any  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  God,  or  can  hatch  a  new  conceit  in  religion,  n 
sure  to  find  some  followers.  If  they  are  numerous,  the  popularity  of 
his  tenets  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  truth.  If  the 
converts  are  few,  their  very  paucity  is  considered  as  a  demonstration 
that  they  have  entered  by  the  strait  gate,  and  are  walking  in  thenarrom 
way.  They  are  the  true  church,  and  all  other  me*  are  on  the  road  to 
destruction.    There  are  some  religionists  in  this  country,  whose  pwrty 

10 
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altogether  only  amounts  to  a -few  hundreds,  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  the  only  church  of  God  in  the  world!/  They  will  not  even  bend 
their  knees  to  pray  to  God,  with  any  who  are  not  members  of  their 
society.  Wbaft  sort  of  hearts  those  men  must  have,  who  look  upon 
their  own  little  society  as  the  whole  fruit  of  the  Redeemer's  travail  and 
pain,  it  is  not  for  the  author  to  inquire.  Were  his  views  of  the  church 
of  God  as  contracted  as  theirs,  his  comfort  and  happiness  would  be 
insulated  indeed*  The  state  of  men's  tempers  has  often  much  greater 
influence  in  forming  their  religious  principle ;  and  when  their  hearts 
are  as  contracted  as  their  tempers  are  sour,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
Christian  world  is  bounded  by  the  same  narrow  limits."    P.  xiii. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  our  author  sets  out,  and 
to  which  he  pretty  uniformly  adheres.  In  general  there  is  a 
highly  commendable  attempt  to  unite  moderation  in  considering 
the  opinions  of  others,  with  an  earnest  contention  for  what  he 
conceives  to  he  the  "  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints," — 
though  there  are  exceptions  which  those  most  concerned  in 
them  will  not  -  be  slow  to  discover,  and  reprobate ;  and  which 
others  will  regret  to  find  in  the  pages  of  such  a  writer.  There 
are  also  many  passages  manifesting  "  a  zeal  not  according  to 
knowledge ;"  and  the  whole  work  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  opinions  formed  by  one  who  has  not  possessed 
sufficient  information  on  the  subject,  or  has  recurred  to  a  fa- 
vourite set  off  authors,  as  decisive  in  all  questions  connected 
with  it. 

The  First  Volume  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  essen- 
tial points  of  religion.  The  accounts  of  Paganism,  Moham- 
medism,  and  Judaism,  are  very  bald  and  common-place.  The 
author's  information  is  derived  also  in  many  cases  from  sources 
not  altogether  free  from  objection ;  and  the  high  authority  att 
tached  to  the  "  Christian  Researches"  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
and  the  "  Religious  World  Displayed"  of  Mr.  Adam,  though 
each  of  these  works  has  its  merits,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  those  readers  who  require  impartial  and  original 
authorities. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  his  enquiries  the  author  is  more  at 
home,  and  speaks  with  the  certainty  and  ease  which  knowledge 
alone  can  impart ;  though  the  impression  still  remains,  that  the 
whole  is  an  ex-parte  statement,  almost  exclusively  derived  from 
the  writings  of  that  class  which  he  chiefly  advocates. 

After  a  review  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  the( 
usual  topics  are  repeated,  the  Doctrines  are  brought  forward ; 
and  those  which  the  author  deems  essential  to  Christianity, 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  First  Volume; — the  Second  being 
devoted  to  subjects  on  which  he  conceives  the  orthodoxmay  safely 
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differ.  Among  these  latter,  however/  we  are  surprised  to  find 
Antinomianism,  which  from  the  language  employed  to  designate 
it,  we  are  convinced  the  author  would  never  have  thus  classed; 
but  through  forgetfulness  of  his  own  words,  and  the  induce- 
ment offered  by  the  convenience  of  arrangement.  With  the 
exception  of  what  was,  doubtless,  intended  to  be  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  though  it  betrays  an  evi- 
dent bias  to  the  former ;  and  an  article  of  considerable  length  on 
Church  government ;  the  Second  Volume  is  occupied  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  history,  doctrines,  and  public  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  laboured  vindication  of  those  who 
are  here  denominated,  the  "  evangelical  clergy." 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  bur  author's  work.  We  shall 
now;  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  which  will  convey  an  idea  of 
its  execution/  purposely  however  passing  over  "  the  ground 
common  to  the?  orthodox  professors  of  Christianity,"  as  being 
less  calculated,  to  shew  the  peculiar  tendency  of  Mr.  William- 
son's reflections.  That  he  could  write  with  caution  is  manifest 
from  the  following  passage. 

"  Some  divines  have  considered  regeneration  and  conversion  as 
terms  of  the  same  import,  and  by  thus  confounding  them  have  run 
themselves  into  some  difficulties,  from  which  they  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  escape.  But  these  doctrines,  though  nearly  connected,  are 
different.  Regeneration  is  of  universal  and  absolute  necessity  to  the 
whole  human  race.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  mankind,  that  he  be  conscious  of  the  manner,  or  recollect  the 
time  in  which  that  change  took  place.  It  may  have  taken  place  in  his 
infancy.  He  may  have  been  sanctified  from  the  womb,  and  c6nse- 
quently,  he  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  any  point  of  time  when  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  grace  of  God.  The  man. who  has  thus  been 
planted  with  his  Saviour,  and  has  risen  like  a  tender  shoot,— the  man 
on  whose  branches  the  continual  dew  of  God's  Spirit  ceases  not  to 
fall,  from  his  unconscious  years,  needs  not  to  be  converted.  Should  he 
fall  into  presumptuous  sin,  he  would,  indeed,  like  Peter,  after  his  fall, 
require  to  be  converted,  to  have  his  soul  restored  to  that  peace  and 
vigour  of  holiness  from  which  he  had  fallen.  But  while  he  goes  on  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  confirming  grace  only  is  necessary.  To 
conversion  consciousness  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  recollection  of  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  is  likely  to 
be  strong.  Of  regeneration,  all  who  are  saved,  whether  infants  or 
adults,  must  he  the  subjects.  Those  only  can  be  said  to  be  converted, 
who  had  continued  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  till  they '  arrived 
at  the  years  of  recollection ;  and  who  in  this  condition,  were  awakened 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  were  made  to  turn  unto  God,  and 
to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance."     Vol.  I.  p.  .854. 

This  is,  however,  very  different  language  from  that  held  in  the 
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pnlpits  of  insm  of  those  whom  Mr.  W.  holds  up  as  examples; 
fie*  is  he  himself  always  equally  guarded— for  instance: 

In  the  artide  on  Calvinism  we  find  two  statements  relative  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  not  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other** 
In  VoJ.  II.  pagfc  8i  we  read  "  In  the  established  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  though  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  majority  are  in  no 
respect  whatever  Calvinistical,  and  that  many  fall  far  short  of 
the  evangelical  sentiments  of  Arminius,"  &c.  But  in  page  8& 
we  find  "  Ther^e  is  no  country  where  Calvinistical  principles  are 
so  general,  so  popular,  or  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch." 

There  is  a  degree  of  bitterness  against  Mr.  Evans  (the  well 
known  compiler  of  a  similar  work)  displayed  throughout  these 
volumes,  which  sometimes  leads  the  author  to  express  himself 
without  sufficient  care,  as  in  vol.  II.  p.  46,  where  he  condemns 
Mr.  Evans  for  having  represented  Episcopius  and  Grotius  as 
Arminian  writers.  Such  phrases  as  the  following  might  also 
have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  work :  "  The  wild 
and  almost  heaven-defying  impetuosity,  which  lours  on  the> 
brow,  and  hangs,  on  the  lip,  of  the  Unitarian."  Vol.  I.  p.  296. 
'this  ia  not  exactly  the  language  of  good  taste  or  good  feeling.. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Williamson's  book  is  the 
"  evangelical  party,"— which  is  thus  introduced* 

"  We  bavt  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  party  in  the  Churehr> 
whose  rapid  increase  within  these  last  thirty  years,,  has  awakened  as 
n#j»y  alarms  in  the  minds  of  some  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  as  it 
has  excked  in  the  breasts  of  others  hopes  of  her  future  triumphs  and' 
glory.    The  voice  of  several  of  her  prelates,  has  been  heard  loudly: 
calling,  her  ministers  from  the  cold  systems  of  morality,  rising  out  of 
tfee  mere  philosophy  of  the  world,  to  a  lively  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  a  morality  grafted  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.     Some  right, 
reverend  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench  have,  it  must  be  allowed, 
probably  from  misinformation,  expressed  a  jealousy  of  the  scope  and 
aims  of  the  evangelical  party.     The  wide  diffusion  of  the  doctrines' 
they  embrace,  and  the  powerful  influence  they  are  supposed  to  have  in 
forming  the  religious  character  of  those  who  embrace  them;  the  force 
with  which  they  often  operate  in  producing  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
those  whose*  attention  is  roused  to  examine  them ;  the  new  direction 
they  are  observed  to  give  to  the  actions  of  those  who  adopt  them ; 
have  all  contributed  to  bespeak  for  them  a  more  than  ordinary  degree^ 
of  attention.     This  party  nave  been  blamed  for  the  assumption  of  the 
name  evangelical,  as  arrogating  to  themselves  an  exclusive  title  to  be 
the  only  preachers  of  the  fiospeL    This  objection  they  generally  repel 
by  denying  the  assumption,  and  saying  tfcat  it  is  imposed  upon,  not. 
assumed  by  them.    So  fay  as  the  name  alone  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion is  of  no  great  importance.    If  there  be  really  a  distinction  in  the 
vol.  ii.  no.  in.  J5 
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•train  of those  discourse**,  .which  the  der^  deliver  frwi^e  pulpit,  t»r 
issue*  from  &e  press,  men  will  be  sure  to  mark  it ;  and  ingenuity  wall 
never,  be  wanting  to  find,a  name  for  tjswse.&enfraenis  which  «bear  the 
a tarop  of  peculiarity."    Vol.  Ill  p.  291. 

• .  Upon  the  same  grounds  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  .party  exist^ 
it  ought  to.be  described,  as  well:  as  designated.  -  Whether  the 
party  in  question  have  acted  wisely  in  giving  cause  for  so  invi- 
dious a  distinction  ;  or  whether  any  cause  short  of  the  absolute 
necessity  arising  .in  the  case  of  a  corrupted  church,  can  justify 
the  formation  of  an  impermmin  knperio  of  this  nature,  are  not 
questions  to  be  now  discussed*  The  fact  is,  that  the  distinction 
does  exist— would  it  were  not  so !— and  the  causes.of.it  present 
a  fair  object  for  enquiry.  .  On  this  we  have  the  following.info^ 
matron.  ... 

"  Those  are  called  evangelical  ministers, and  writers,  who  consider 
the  state  of  man  as  that  of  a  fallen  and  guilty  creature  ;  the  atonement 
made  by  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it,  justification  through  faith  in  his  blood;  regeneration  by 
the  Spirit  and  grace  of  Christ,  as  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  who  give  them  in  their  sermons  or  writings  that*  pre-eminence) 
which  they  <  appear  to  them  •  to  hold  in  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation. 
They  do  not  consider  the  practical  and  relative  duties  of  Christianity 
as  tilings  of  less  importance  than  the  truths  we  have  mentioned, 'bat 
admit  both  of -them  to  be  equal  in  their  proper  places.  In  repentance 
toward  God,  and  in  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  lay  the 
foundation  of  their  system,  and  on  this  foundation  they  teach  men*© 
build  themselves  up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  adding  to  it* every  virtue, 
being  stedfast,  immoveable,  always. abounding  in  the  way  and  work  of 
the  Lord.  No  *  men  more  decidedly  enforce  the  practice  of  good  works," 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  them,  not  only  to  salvation,  but* as  aa? 
eminent  and  essential  part  of  it/*    Vol.  II.  p.  48. 

*  But  if  our  authors  description  of  the  ".evangeBcal cler?gyM  is' 
t£>  be  understood  .as  referring  to  the  great  body  of  those  cpm> 
inonly  so  named,  or  as  referring  to  them,  exclusively,  can  it  be, 
admitted  as  correct?  Would  all.th^t  are  classed, under  th*fe 
ftame  subscribe  to.  this  creed ;  or  would  all  that  xlo  subscribe  £o? 
it  be  therefore  reckoned  >"  evangelical,?".  An  education  in  ScoV 
land  and.  a  subsequent  residence  at  Whitehaven,  would  hardly 
qualify  any  one  to  decide  on  what  were,*or  what  were  -notr  thirl 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  "evangelical  clergy,". and  we  are'perV 
suaded  more  extensive  observation  would  have- taught  -dwt* 
author  to  doubt  the  truth  of  some  of  his  assertions.  'Had  th» 
always"  been;  as  Mr..  W.  would  represent  it,,  volumes  -upon  vc*1 
lumesof  controversy  would  have  been  saved.   .  v         '   ": 

'  But  further,  might'  hot  a  clergyman  'inculcate  all  •  the.  things' 
which  are  here  laid  down  as  tne  criterion  of  true  religion,  and 
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>etlack  that  one  thing/ tfce  spirit  of  prosetytisnl,  whicV  would  in 
the  estimation  of  at  least  a  very  material  portion  of  the  "party" 
hete  spoken  .of,  effectually  exclude  him  from  their  ranks'? 
Would  not  Mr.  Williamson  have  ranked  him,  afte*  all,  only 
among  those  wham  he -elsewhere  designates  -as  "  seriu^evaii- 
gehcal?" .  His  evangelicalism  would  be  deemed  very  superficial, 
ire  believe,  if;it  did  not- induce  hini  to  enroll  himself  among  the 
members-  of  certain  -societies ;  -  if  it  did  not  induce  him  freely 
f ( to  give  the  right  hand,  of  fellowship"  to  some  oiit  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,:wfcoeven  are  known  to  entertain  no  good  will  io- 
ward&it^  if- it  did  not  induce  him  to  forget  the' "  hoYrnbile  decre- 
km"  of  Calvin,  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  Calvin's  follower*, 
in- consideration  of  the-zeal  of  those  of  his  own  time,  who  hold 
in  other  respects  the  same  tenets  with  himself. 
•  We  object  to  the  above  as  an -erroneous  and  defective*  state- 
ment :  but  moreover,  the  method  of  proqf  which  is  employed  oh 
behalf  of  the  tenets  of  the  "  evangelical  party^"  throughout  these 
volumes,  appears  to  us  highly  objectionable.  A  great  number 
of  eminent  writers  are  introduced  to  notice ;  each  is -made  to 
contribute  something,— and  thus  the  whole  fabric*  is  reared: 
this  is  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  the  names  which' had 
so  materially  aided  the  undertaking,  are  forgotten  or  cease  to 
have  the  smallest  weight.  If  we  measure  the  strength  of  this 
*'.  party- in. the  Church"  by  those  called  forth  hi  its  defence,  we 
find:  some  who  little  thought  of  being  so  employed.  The  authofr 
ef  the  ft  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"' we  should  apprehend,  littlfe 
imagined  he  and  Whitfield  Were  of  the  same  party;  and' we 
lather,  doubt  whether  the' learned  translator  of  Michaelis  is 
aware  of  the  important  link  he  constitutes  in  the  chain  of  proof. 
But  indeed  we  are  told  in  one  place  that "  of  men  of  evangelical 
principles  all  missionary  societies  and  all  missionaries  consist." 
Vol.  II.  p.  51.  -  So  we  should  say  also,— using  the  word  evan- 
me&cal  in  its  proper  sense  ;>  but  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
here  made  to  stand  we  know  not  whether  the  venerable  Societies 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the'  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel/  will  acknowledge -the  tputh  of  the  assumption.  But  if 
die  assertion  be  true,  it  must  follow  that  all  the  bishops  are 
evangelical ;  and  that  consequently  Mr.  Williamson's  fears,  as 
elsewhere  expressed,  were  unnecessary.  - 
.  Supposing,  however,  that  all  which-  is  said  in  favour  of  Mr.' 
Wffliafcison  s  clients  were  correct,  surely  it  Was  incumbent  oh 
the  author  of  a  work  like  this,  to  give  the  reasons  assigned 
for  their  conduct  by  those  who  do  not  join,  this  "party."  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  num- 
bers oi  truly  conscientious  m^n  have  thought  it  incumbent  on 
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them  to  act  very  differently,  sad  thai;  man;  hare  published  what 
they  deemed  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  conduct  Why  thai 
was  not  as  lull  a  statement  made  on  their  behalf  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  ?  Was  it  because  his  great  and  avowed  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  "  evangelical  religion."  It  is  assumed  that 
"  evangelical  religion"  contains  every  thing  that  is  honest, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report;  and  that  if  any  thing  to  the  reverse 
is  found,  that  is  a  mere  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is 
assumed,  that  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church,  these  principles  are 
maintained,  and  to  the  same  extent.  Admitting  that  this  is 
Correct,  what  inference  would  an  ordinary  reader  draw  from 
such  a  statement  ?  Mr.  Williamson  indeed  passes  over  in  si- 
lence the  conduct  of  those  whom.be  does  not  call  "evangelical,99 
but  his  work  is  calculated  to  leave  the  most  unfavourable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  respecting  them ;  for  it  necessarily  follows, 
that,  according  to  his  statement,  they  virtually  renounce  pure 
Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Gospel,  and  professed  by  the  Re- 
formers ;  that  they  shut  their  eyes  to  an  extraordinary  revival 
of  religion  which  is  taking  place  in  our  own  times,— and  in  fact 
Incur  the  anathema  pronounced  by  St.  Paul  against  those  "  who 
preach  another  Gospel." 

5ut  the  minister  of  a  small  congregation,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  kingdom,  is  almost  the  last  person  we  should  select  to  dis-^ 
eern  the  "  signs  of  the  times;"  and  whatever  respect  we  may 
have  for  Mr.  Williamson's  integrity,  the  volumes  before  us 
give  us  no  reason  to  infer  either  superior  talent  or  superior 
Warning.  We  cannot  therefore  bow  to  a  decision  which  casts 
imputations  of  this  kind  on  the  thousands  who  have  thought  at 
least  as  intensely  upon  the  subject  as  himself,  and  have  come 
tQ  different  conclusions  j  and  we  deeply  regret  the  publication 
of  statements  like  these,  which  are  calculated  to  widen  the 
fejreftch  which  unhappily  does  ejust,  and  create  enmity  between 
thpse  who  are  united  by  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  ties.  If 
there  be  4  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  declaring 
"  ijhe  whole  counsel  of  God,"  and  of  walking  "  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith"  we  "  are  called,"  (for  it  is  into  this,  that 
tfee  question  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ultimately  resolved,) 
it  surely  is  most  unbecoming  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the, 
unwary  by  assertions,  more  easily  made  than  refuted— rbecause 
^W  are  *ble  o?  disposed  to  examine  the  foundation  of  such 
matters  for  themselves. 

But  the  question  at  issue  between  "  the  parties  in  the  Church" 
is  by  no  means  as  Mr.  Williamson  represents  it.  Because  the 
"evangelical  clergy"  preach  some  of  th&4oetrines  of  Christia- 
nity, it  cannot  be  inferred  that  others  do  not ;  nor  that  all  bear* 
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ing  that  name  preach  only  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Any 
thiag  like  a  candid  enquiry  would  have  satisfied  the  autW 
that  even  were  his  supposition  correct,  the  difference  is  opinion 
as  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  might  be  very  slight,  when  die 
difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  declar- 
ing it,  is  very  great. 

The  ground  of  objection  which  numbers  of  considerate  Cler- 
gymen take  to  that  which  is  called,  in  these  volumes,  the 
"  evangelical  system,"  is  not  so  much  upon  the  points  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  as  upon  others  wholly  omttted  by  him;  and 
a  person  of  different  opinions  might  easily  draw  a  picture  of 
those  who  do  not  throw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  evan- 
gelical party,"  which  would  make  the  conduct  of  its  advocates 
appear  quke  as  inexcusable  as  Mr.  Williamson  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  the  majority  of  the  Clergy  now  are.  But  recri* 
mination  is  not  our  object — far,  very  far  from  it — nor  should 
we  have  written  thus  much  upon  the  subject,  but  from  deep  re- 
gret at  finding  a  Christian  minister,  certainly  in  many  thing? 
highly  deserving  of  commendation,  presenting  so  very  partial  a 
statement,  which  his  general  moderation  is  only  likely  to  render 
the  more  extensively  pernicious.  It  is  calculated  to  mislead 
many  as  to  the  real  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  to 
encourage  others  in  error,  and  to  create  and  nourish  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  against  those  whose  conduct  and  preaching  deserve 
a  very  different  reception. 

If  any  determinate  idea  must  needs  be  attached  to  the  word 
"evangelical"  in  its  modern  signification,  we  can  only  receive 
it  as  follows,— that  a  certain  body,  conceiving  themselves  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  more  correctly  and  more  fully 
than  others,  have,  by  similarity  of  views,  been  led  to  pursue 
the  same  method  in  disseminating  their  opinions,  and  have 
thereby  created  a  distinction  which  before  did  not  exist.  But 
after  all,  this  is  only  their  opinion ;  others  bound  by  the  same 
weighty  obligations,  having  the  same  Gospel  in  their  hands* 
and  tie  same  motives  to  declare  it  honestly  and  zealously,  yet 
pursue  a  different  course.  There  are  many  who  deem  the 
"  evangelical  party"  much  in  error ;  and  a  very  great  number 
indeed,  who,  nowever  they  may  respect  individuals  in  it,  con- 
sider the  manifest  tendency  of  the  "  party"  to  separate  from 
their  brethren  and  approximate  to  the  Dissenters,  likely  to 
produce  much  lasting  evil,  with  but  little  chance  of  even  tem- 
porary good.  The  question  as  to  which  is  right,  is  not  the 
one  before  us ;,  it  only  respects  what  ought  to  be  lie 'represen- 
tation of  the  case  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  in  this  view  of 
the  subject  wer  believe  most  of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  us. 
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If  the  plan  of  Mr.  Robinson's  work  were  not  so  simple,  andf, 
its  merits  so  obvious,  as  to  insure  it  ail  extended  circulation, 
we' should  be  tempted  to  regret  the  scanty  notice  to  whi6b  the 
limits  of  our  publication  confine  us.  He  has  presented  us  With 
a  very  neat  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Acts,  for  the  most  part 
after  GriesbachV  text,  accompanied  with  a  judicious  selection; 
of  notes  from  the  best  commentators.  .  Considerable  light  i& 
thrown  upon  the  style  of  the  sacred  history  by  frequent  refer-, 
ences  botn  to  the  classics  and  to  those  later  and  provincial  wri-. 
ters,  whose  dialect  more  exactly  agrees,  with  that  of  StlLulce^ 
Jewish  antiquities  and  customs  are  illustrated  by  extracts  from 
Josephus  and  Philo ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  are  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  elucidation  of  difficult' passages. 

The  concise  form  into  which  this  various  information  is 
thrown,  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  edition.  The 
service,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  rendered  to  sacred' 
literature  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  It  is  too  much  the  prac- 
tice of  students  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  little  of  the  care 
and  accuracy  they  think  necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  writings 
of  the  classics.  Composed,  as  it  is;  in  an  impure  dialect,  it  is 
almost  considered  to  be  without  the  range  of  critical  examina- 
tion:  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  particular,  being  read  at  school  as 
easy.dtreek  for  tyros  in  the  language,  are  not  unfrequently  ac- 
counted too  simple  to  engage  the  attention,  and,  employ  the  re-, 
search  of  the  advanced  scholar.  Nay,  the  very  reverence  in 
which  the  writings  of  inspired  authors  are  naturally  held,  is 
Calculated  to  deter  him  from  trying  them  by  the  common  rules  of 
grammar;  and  from  handling  the  composition  so  familiarly, 
and  so  rigidly  analyzing  the  phrases,'  as  he  would  if  they  were! 
works  of  merely  human  original.  Mr.  Robinson's  labours  will, 
we  hope,  assist  in  removing  these  prejudicial  mistakes:  under 
his  hands  the  sacred  historian  is  raised  to  the  dignity. of  a  clas~. 
sic,  and  takes  bis  place  ajnong  those  writers  whose  works,  a* 
compositions,  are  to  be  studied  with'  critical  precision. 

Another  important*  though  at  first  sight  less,  considerable,, 
advantage  of  Ml*.  R.'s  edition,  arises  from  his  having  thrown 
the  history  into  its  original  and  qontinuoiis  form,  and  marjung 
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the  -vetfe^r  merely  oh 'the  side  t)f  tue  page  •/  We  cannot  help* 
wishing  drift  method  were  universally  observed.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered* h6w;great  an  obstacle  the  division  into  chapters* and 
verses' proves  to  the  right*  interpretation  of  Scripture,  obscur- 
ing, perverting,  and  destroying  the  sense,  it  is  almost  a  subject 
for  regret  that  the  additional  facility  of  reference,  which  it  sup- 
plies, should  helve  led  to  its  adoption :  certainly  we  may  regret 
that  the  division,  when  introduced  was  not  conducted  with 
more  judgment  than  was  actually  employed.  Conducted,  how- 
ever, on  Bny  principles,  it  Has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 
sacred  volume  into  so  many1  unconnected  fragments ;  and  neces- 
sarily tends  to  encourage  the  practice,  so  lamentably  common 
in  the  present"  day,  of  explaining  passages  altogether  detached 
from  the  content. 

On  insf>e6tihg  Mr.  Robinson's  note  on  Acts  xiii.  38i  we  were 
surprised  to  find  him  agreeing  with  Cyril  and  Gregory  Nyssen 
in  referring  the  words  "  Thou  art  My  Son"  to  Christ's  divine, 
and  "  This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee,"  to  his  human  nature. 
The  passage  its^fr  plainly  points  to  the  resurrection:  Kai  fymc 
v/idc  evqyys\i£6uida  r^v  vpoc  roits  irarepac  eirayyeXkiav  yevo pi vtjv, 
on  TavTTfv  6  Geo?  c  »C7rc7rXr/pwKc  toIc  riicvoic  avrutv  rj  ply ,  ay  atrrif  <rac 
I  if  eqvv  fti2  KAI.ev  t$  icpwry  \pa\fi^  yiypairrac  vtog  fitt  ei  <rv.,.K.  r_.  X. 
that  is,  "  Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  (i.  e.  of  the  resurrection) 
have  I  declared  thee  to  be  so,  even  My  only  begotten  Son." 
Agreeably  to  the  same  Apostle's  words  in  the- opening  of  bis 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:-  vepl  rov  vtov  o&rpv*  •  rov  opiadevrog  viov 
Beov  ey  Svyafut  *am  irvtvpa  ayi*j<rvvrft  c(  avatrratrtias  v£fco£y. 

On  xvii.  22.  we  observe  be  understands  fci<rifouiJLoveoripuQ,  to 
mean  not  ".  religious,'*  but  "  superstitious :"  a  rendering  whieh, 
though  agreeable  to  the  authorized  version,  destroys,  in  our 
opinion,  the  beauty  of  the  Apostle's  exordium ;  in  which  his 
usual  delicacy  and  address  are  visible,  in  seizing 'upon  a  p6int 
in  Athenian  h&bits  for' which  he  could  commend  them;  and 
thence  leading  them  on  gently  td  the  doctrines  he  wishes  to  im- 
press updn  them.  It  is  the  more  reinarkable  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son should  have  thus  explained  the  word,  as  in  a  subsequent 
passage,  in  which  it  occurs  (xxv.  19.)  he  determines  it  to  bear 
a  fav6urable  meaning. 

But  it  is  hot  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  points  of  this  nature, 
in  which  there  will  always  exist  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  we 
wished  to  be  very  critical,  we  might  find  fault  with  the  latinity 
of  some  of  the  notes ;  and  might  suggest  the  expediency  in  a 

*  We  w4*h  Mr.  R*  had  also  taken  away  the  division  into  chapters.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  awkwardness' of  the  common  arrangement,  we  iteed'onty  refer 
to  the  fourth  chapter,  the  four  first  verses  of.  which  belong  to  the  third,  and 
the  six  last  to  the  filth. 
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*ewnd  edition  of  some  verbal  aeration  in  his  mode  of  settling 
the  interpretation  of  doctrinal  texts,  which  at  present  bae  in  some 
places  an  appearance  of  harshness.  He  is  too  fond  of  such  for* 
mulae  as  the  following :  "  Vajeant  igitur  o^uorundam  insoiww 
qui,  &c.  (v.  4.  viii.  7.  x.  48.     Vide  also  xiii.  48.} 

The  nature  of  the  work  rendering  it  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  any  minute  examination  of  its  contents,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted. 

We  begin  with  the  short  and  useful  chronological  table  of 
the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles* 

11  Jesus  in  ccelum  redieos,  S.  SpSritum  emwit  •  •  •  •  33 

Stephanus  lapidatur •••••••••••••••••••••»  37 

Paulus  ad  Christi  aigna  se  confert  ••••••••#•  40 

— — ■  prima vice  Hierosolymam venit ••••••••  49 

secunda  vice  eleemosynas  ibi  defert ....  44 

tertia  vice  ad  concilium  ibi  mittitur.  .*.  52 

Judaei  Roma  expelluntur  • « ♦ •••••••••  52 

Porcius  Festus  Judaeae  procurator  ••••••••••  59 

Paulus  Romam  advenit • 60" 

P.  yi. 

We  next  take,  almost  at  hazard,  the  first  two  verses  of  tbe 
tenth  chapter,  on  which  we  have  the  following  notes, 

"  Awjp  i£  nc  %y  Kcu<rapety,  6v6f*ari  KopHfXtoc,  iKarorrap^rfc  Ik 
rxUpift  rife  icaXov^vifc  'IraXacifo  ebvtfiqQ  *a\  fafiovfitroc  toy  6£©*>, 
avv  travTi  Tf  otKf  avrov,  iroiwv  re  cAcq/zoffvrac  woXXac  tq  Xap,  ecd 
&£6p€vofi  tou  Qtov  Suuravris" 

"  KopvqXioc.  Romanus,  Romano  nomine*  Sunt  qui  eunl  prmelytom 
porta  fuisse  ttatuunt,  rationibus  tamen  haud  idoneis ;  diserte  enim 
gentilibus  anaumeratur  in£  £8. 

"  airtipw.  Plerkjue  interpreter  Cornelium  intelligent  cohorts  fuks* 
centurionem  qua?  ad  legionem  Italicam  pertineret,  Quae  verp  in  hoc 
capite  memorantur,  vel  sub  .fine  Caligula*  vel  sub  initio  Claudii  gesta 
sunt,  quo  tempore  legionem  Italicam  baud  e*titisse  crediderim.  Banc 
enim  a  Nerone  cornparatam  e  Dione  discimus  lv.  p.  $45.  cujus  heec 
sunt  verba*  Nlpov  rb  vpurov  re  xal  'IraXiKbv  6vopaZ6fevov  ((TTpar6vidQv)^r 
awtraU.  Paulo  inferius  inter  alias  legiones  a  Trajano  institutes,  duas 
memorat  &  xai  'IraXucAiekXtjrai,  Preeoptanda  est  igitur  eorum  sententia 
qui  hanc  cohortem,  ut  alias  quoque  quae  in  Judea*  ante  urbis  excidium 
meruerunt,  a  cohortihm  legionarits  distingui  credunt.  Josephus  enim> 
Romanorum  legumes  reqensens,  ad  Vespasianum  a  ftlio  dnctas,  mooet 
quod.  TavzQiQ  |c.  xdyitaw,  *Ixwtq  fcrucaifaw  wxiipai,  deoem  et  oete  CO* 
hortes  adjunct®  erant.  Porro,  quod  cohortibus  quoque  distincta  no- 
mina  imponereptur,  e  Taoito  colligimus,  qui  Gallorupa,  l^wkanoruro, 
Britannorurnque  coh&rUs  memorat  Hist.  i.  70.  Apud  Livium  etiat* 
cohors  Plaeentina  x*i.  ),    Pirmana  et  Cremonensis  xuy.  4f0.  nominal 
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tin*  appelhntur,  quae  acilieet  e  coloniis  Pbcentiav  Firifco,  et  CremoMt 
coUocatis  nomen  deduxerunt*  Per  cobortem  igitur  Italicam  earn  in- 
teljigo,  in  quod,  merchant  milkes  i&Itahanati,  unde  cognomen  iftveait* 
In  Gruteri  inscriptt..p.  4$4. 1.  memoratvr  cohort  Jtalicorum  vohuUarutt 
qua  est  in  Syria. 

"  eicepiig. ,  Ita  banc  vocem  explicat  Socrates  ap.  Xen.  Mem.  iv» 
Rogatus  enino,  ?%**£  ?*v  *i*&v,  hnot&Q  t%q  b  ttot&fii  i<m$>;  kpti  p.kv  Aok*,.?^*, 
•  rohc  Q*e*c  r^uSv,  et  mox,  eorrectione  quadam  adbibita,  addit,  &c  B  t  ? 
rip**,  tMfae  tor*" 


Notes  on  this  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist  Students  of 
Theology,  $c.  By  Sakpkl  Turner,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn* 
tag,  md  Interpreter  of  Scripture  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    New  York.     1824. 

We  hail  with  great  pleasure  any  transatlantic  publication  of 
orthodox  theology*  such  as  the  present;  and  although  we  differ 
from  the  writer  in  unimportant  particulars,  and  conceive  that  he 
has  occasionally  admitted  undignified  criticisms,  we  have  no* 
thing  to  object  to  the  principles  on  which  he  has  constructed 
his  work.  He  informs  us>  in  nis  Preface,  that  the  notes  wero 
only  intended  for  the  private  lectures  of  his  class,  and  were  not 
published  as  a,  complete  commentary;  which  wiH  naturally 
weigh  with  our  readers  in  his  defence,  against  those  few  re* 
marts,  which  our  impartial  duty  compels  us  to  offer*  The 
u  Notes**  are  preceded  by  a  translation  of  Koppe's  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle,  which  divides  it  into  doctrinal  and  hortatory 
parts*  the  former  comprehending  the  arguments,  as  far  as  the 
eleventh  chapter,  the  latter  concluding  the  Epistle.  On  this 
plan,  Professor  Turner  has  composed  the  annotations  before 
us,  upon  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  make  such  obser« 
rations  as  they  seem  to  merit ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  decry  the  omission  of  the  Greek  accents,  and  to 
mention  that  there  are  several  errata  in  the  Greek  texts  which 
he  has  quoted. 
Ch.  i.  v.  I.  *  A$ojpi<F(A,&K>i,  synonymous  with  the  f.Heb*  'H^ 

and  implying  distinction/'  We  conceive  that  this  brief  remark 
hardly  expresses  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  idea:  the  apostle  ap- 
pears to  have  selected  the  phrase  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
m  opposition  to  the  superstitious  dogmata  of  the  Pharisaic 
sect,.  They  affected  to  be  DWH9  Apwgiojfxlvo*,  separated  from 
the  seat  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar  holiness,  as  ecclesiastical  his* 
toriana  have?  assured  us.  Is  it,  therefore,  improbable,  that  the 
apostle,  *ho  once  belonged  to  their  strictest  order,  retained  the 
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teyrm  in  his  epistles,  to  shew,  in  contradistinction  to  hid  fofnier 
sentiments,  that' his  separation  from  the  world  now  consisted  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  "to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block/ 
to>  the  Greeks-  foolishness  ?"'  *A$a/gi<rpLeW'  eU  'Ei/ayyeXiov  ©£« 
was  his  paraphrase  of  the  title  ttfT©  in  the  New  Testament, 
and*  seems*  the  most  obvious  explanation  of.the  wQrd,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  those  times.:  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  |pj  is,  moet 
commonly  the  verb,  which  the  Septuagint  translates,  tytftfyi.  . 

The  author  has  rightly  comprehended  the  scope  of  this  Epis- 
tle, and  has  not  been  biassed  by  the  Cahrimstic  exposition  of  it, 
to  which  many  modern  commentators  have  inclined. 

Ch.  ii.  v.  12.  We  imagine  that  both  Macknight  and  Mr.  Tur-* 
ner  have  created  a  needless  difficulty  in  the  wo*  els  h.  vovuy  ancf 
hav6pLs ;  their  general  acceptation  of  the  verse  is  true,  but  we 
cannot  discover  the  authority,  by  which  they  h^ve  asserted  wtios 
not  to  signify' the  Mosaic  law.  It  te  granted  that  this  clause  is 
.contrasted  with  the  preceding,  which  refers  to  those,  who  lived 
ayofAwf  without  any  divine  revelation  or  law;  but  certainly  with 
respeqt  to  the  Jews,  vojxos  can  have  but  onto  sense,  although, 
with  respect  to  Christians,  it  implies  the  whole  law  of  God  deli* 
vered  in -either  Testament.  Rabbi  Bechai  observes,  that,  as 
the  Jews  deemed  themselves  bound  by  the  revealed,  so  the 
Gentiles  thought  themselves  under  moral  obligations- to  a  natu- 
ral \&w. 

Ch.  iii.  4.  "  yner*"  is  here  printed  for  yiwo6at.  There  is 
touch  ingenuity  in  the  proposed  punctuation  of  the  verse,  /ati 
yivoiro*  yivi&at  Sg.  x.  r .  X\  Yet,  we  doubt  itsaccuracy.  *  If  the 
latter  were  the  same  optative  exclamation  as  the  farmer,  it  would 
be  yivoiro  Se*  and  the  author's  observations  tend  to  demonstrate 
it  to  be  so.  .  His  error  appears  to  consist  in  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  force  of  ylvofiai  in  classical  and  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  in  too  much  dependence  on  Koppe.  Tivirdi  is  used 
with  a  parallel  force  in  Matt*  vi.  16.  Luke  vi.  36.  xiii.  2.  Rom. 
xi.  6.  and  many  other  places,  and  yivi&at  answers  here  to  WN— 
an.  easy  solution  of  the  verse  might  have  been  elicited  from  a 
comparison  of  the  power  of  the  verb  in  its  present  connexion; 
and  in  Gal.  iii.  17.  "  let  God  be  proclaimed  true,  and  every  man 
a  liar."  (Cf.  Schleusner.  sign.  13).  All  the  ancient  versions  are 
opposed  to  the  canon  which  Koppe  would  establish.  -  V*  19.  A 
similar  blunder  respecting  wims  occurs ;  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  the-  professor  should  have  attributed  one  sense  to  it  lit 
v.  19,  and  another  at  v.  20*  We  conceive  that  at- v.  34.  he  'has 
needlessly  laboured  in.  his  interpretation  of  a^oXvTpaw;  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  which,  there -could  be  no  reasonable 
dispute.  At.v.  25.  we  disapprove  of  &<W,  as  the  noun  in 
agreement  with  lka<rnbpu»,  because -it  is  a  word  no  where  oc- 
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curring  in  the  New  Testament,  and  scarcely,  if  ever,  in  the 
pages  of  the  fathers.  'l\atarip(iov  ti  would,  "be  better  Greek, 
and  express  the*  same  idea.  T/  m  this  manner  continually 
occurs  both  in-pure  and  biblical  Greek  for  quoddam,  or  magnum 
quid,  and' had  not  the  apostle  intended'  something  intense,  he 
would  probably  have  made  use  of  the  common  Hellenistic  term 
iW/xo?:  '  W  27.  Nopw*  is  here  perverted*  to  a  new  signification, 
of  which it  is  utterly  incapable :  bad  the  author  remembered, 
that  in  St.  PauPs  writings,  it  should  be  invariably  interpreted, 
as  m\n  in  Hebrew,  he  would  have  avoided  the  errors  which 
he  has  committed,  where  it  occurs:'  in  some  few  examples  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  principle  in  opposition  to  die  law  of  God,  but  in 
these  it  does  not  lose  its  proper  sense,  as  the  apostle,  metapho- 
rically, calls  this  resisting  principle,  6  vo&os  t%s  ayMgrUs  %al 

Ch.iv.  v.  1 .  The  professor  is  certainly  correct  in  placing  the 
interrogation  after  ri  fa ;  as  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  translators 
apprehended  it.  The  latter  has  strangely  misconceived  the 
verse: ^+  ;  fan  :  VM:  *Mrn>:  AMKV^ :  MVtf**: 
AiM^^  :  Tl<P :  iVflfr:  :*=>  "  What  skull  we  say  then  ?  We 
have  even,  found  Abraham  their  father,  .the  chief  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  a  man"  .The  expression  /Vfrjg^f' :  is  manifestly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Syrian  version  1Zqo|>  )**>.  Mr.  Turner  has 
supplied  the  ellipsis  in  v.  2.  with  great  effect,  in  elucida- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  reasoning:  but  he  has  expressed  himself  very 
ambiguously  at  v.  8.  "  Sins  and  iniquities  are  here  supposed 
to  exist,,  consequently  justification  is  obtained  by  their  not  being 
reckoned  to  the  sinner."  The  sequel,  indeed,  determines  the 
writer's  meaning,  by  making  pardon  of  sins  and  justification 
equivalent  terms;. but  without. this  observation,'  (which  occurs  in 
a  detached  sentence)  we  could  scarcely  reconcile  the  dogma  to 
sound  theology.  -  They  only  cease  to  be  reckoned  to  him  when 
pardon  of  them,  in  consequence  of  repentance,  has  been 
granted  to  himj  and  this  is  the  only  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  the  words  of-  David  he^e  cited. 

V.  17.  An,  obvious  allusion  of  St.  Paul  is  omitted :  tn  wotript 
voKKSh.  .&v&v  T6&«*«  «»  which  is  quoted  in  reference  to  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  comprehending  the  Gentiles  in 
its  fuller  extent.  Hence  Surenhusius  remarks,  that  were  not  this 
its  import,  the  original  passage  would  thus  stand,  Qjfii  '"^3  3N 
Father  of  all  the  people,  ♦  instead  of  0*U  TOT  3H  Father  of 
a  multitude  of  nations:  the  whole  purport  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  apostle  has 
introduced  this  allegation  from  the  Old  Testament  prove,  be* 
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yobd  doubt,  that  this  was  the  inference  whieh  he  wished  to  be 
deduced  from  its  citation.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  which 
he,  hesitatingly,  seems  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Isaac,,  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  a  frequent  proverb,  which  we  detect  in  the 
earlier  writings  of  (he  Jews,  and  which  Schoettgen  has  ad- 
duced in  loco:  it  is  again  cited,  with  a  slight  difference  of 
phraseology  in  Heb.  xi.  3.  and  has  a  parallel  in  2  Mace.  viL  28. 
The  Gematrical  and  Cabbalistical  fabulists  have  treated  largely 
"  of  the  philosophical  idea'*  in  their  analysis  of  the  word  K11  in 
the  beginning  of  Genesis;  and  it  was  in  opposition  to  a  similar 
dogma  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  as  Cudworth  has  shewn* 
that  the  Atheistical  school  asserted  their  profane  canon,  "  Ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit." 

Ch*  v.  ver,  7.  Aiwof  and  ZyaSos  correspond  to  1017  and  2KD  *r 
Chrysostom  defines  the  former,  as  ygnaros  xat  ewieptris:  pHfc,  to 
which  Vorst  refers  it,  too  nearly 'approaches  the  sense  aiiyc&os 
ib  this  passage,  to  allow  any  climax  in  the  clauses  of  the  verse* 
The  ancient  church  indulged  in  numberless  speculations  on  this 
part  of  the  epistle,  and  some  critics,  from  misapprehension  of 
it,  have  presumed  to  account  it  a  gloss  or  interpolation.  Ghryaes* 
torn  himself  appears  rather  to  have  paraphrased  than  to  have 
explained  it :  «  yip  fasp  d»$pbs  ha^Lrn  »*  iv  sXoiro  ra  ra%ius  avc&a- 
v&Tv,  hvonaw  t»  Asffvort*  oh  twt  mydvnv,  trav  yA  uvip  evagsran  auro$% 
oXX'focg  dfjLetqra/Xojy  xal  e%&§ft/v  Qaherai  orawQufotlf.  AUouos,  here, 
implies  the  merely  virtuous  man,  ZyaStos,  as  Mr.  Turner  rightly 
states  the  drya&ovolan,  who  from  a  just  principle,  produces  righ- 
teous actions,  and  according  to  the  arguments  antecedent,  one 
who  embellishes  his  faith  with  good  works  originating  in  it. 
The  verse  appears  parenthetical,  yet. there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  V.  1*.  Ttyfaatteum  is  a  Hebraism:  thus,  Jalcut 
Rubeni,  f.  107.  c.  2.  jnDfi  T»fe  BlU  VtPD  "  the  angel  of  death 
reigned  over  them."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Turner  as  to  the  sig- 
nification of  the  verse,  although  we  prefer  Heinsius's  critical 
developement  of  it.  "  Ut  ante  legem  propria  sic  dictam,  cujus> 
causft  Moses  opponitur,  peccftrat,  itsl  legem  sibi  aKquam  acce- 
pexat:  legem  quiope  quae  praecepto  ac  prohibitione  constat 
-^M^gistris  autem  Hebraeorum  generali  voce  rfC&D  pr<zceptum% 
distincte  ?x&y  JTBD  pnzceptum  fnciendi,  pftSO  item  rRQUl  lA 
nonfaciendi,  dicitur)  divinities  acceperat,  quid  videlicet  come-* 
deret,  quo  item  abstineret,  Gen.  ii.  16,  17..  Qui  ergo  post 
Adamum  ante  Mosen  red  fuerunt  peccati,  etiam  sic  *x  Ivi  ry 
ofAQuitAaTi  tins  tapafidasGJS  'A$£^t,  pecc&runt." 

Ch.  vii.  v.  4.    The  whole  of  the  discussion  on  this  verse 

*  Or  pH)L,  instead  of  JMD,  but  not  instead  of  "TDTT« 
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seems  to  have  arisen  from  disregard  to  the  common  Rabbinical 
phrase  -|UMk  which  if  applied  to  freedom  or  exemption  from 
sin,  from  the  kw,  &c.  in  the  Mishna,  and  perfectly  explains  the 
ajlueion  of  the  apostle.  V*  6.  We  cannot  imagine  how  the  au- 
thor can  paraphrase  dvoSavovvos  iv  £  xaru%Qt*&*9  "  we  having 
become  dead  figuratively,  and  to  the  law;'  Heaisius  suggests  a 
better  version:  "  Nunc  aut&m  liberati  sumus  a  lege  mortua, 
inquadetinebamur.''  V.  11.  In  Sonar  Gen.  f.  97.  c*  884*  R.  EHe- 
zer  asserts,  in  expressions  almost  consentaneous,  that  he  who 
endeavours  to  perform  the  law,  jnn  yt  T  79  TftlVflD  U& 
shall  not  die  by  the  hands  of  the  evil  principle,  or  concupiscence, 
as  the  commentators  interpret  it.  V.  21.  in  its  contrast  with, 
v.  23.  proves  St.  Paul's  reference  in  the  one  to  have  been  the 
law  of  nature,  in  the  other  the  law  of  God :  this  accords  with 
die  opposite  principles  of  the  Rabbinists  21QTT  *W  and  1¥* 
ym.  Palama  Gregorius  apud  Heins,  ha*  thus  expatiated  on  the 
subject.  fO  ie  v«w$or  'Awoovofto*,  h*pyi<mqav  iuup&v  to  Xoyikoy 
Are  rfi  dkiy*,  to  pf  v  vvsuput  uaXeT  tov  few  2v&gtt*Dv°  ri  81,  edqntt,  xai 
£$*  tLv&p&rov.  Elras  xal  riv  dfrri&ioiy  rnram  mmpurrih,  fiX&wat,  $yiolff 
mpw  tquov,  tov  sv  to<;  ptiXe*/  [ah  dvnarpavevofASMOv  r&  v&fjuu  rS  toot 

Ch.  viiL  v.  2.  Mr.  Turner  rightly  applies  vo^of  to  the  Gos- 
pel, because  the  apostle  has  here  qualified  it  by  the  sequel,  and 
restricted  it  to  that  definite  meaning.  V.  3.  Sehoettgen  consi- 
ders ogfHw  ifjutqriat  as  a  sin-offerinff,  but  on  no  stable  grounds  u 
o«f  «<*  might  have  been  better  explained  bv  *)V)  or  TIKI.  By  this 
interpretation  the  force  of  the  verse  will  be  destroyed,  which; 
St*  Basil  has  ably  elucidated :  J«i  t6to  aljwrai  h  opojapari  y*y*- 
w»ob<u  empxhf  ifAapvUts*  od  yi$  fiv  bfAQictfjwi  a*pxbf,  u/s  Ttrrotf  Soasi,! 
«XX*  h  biAouiiMLTt  oapxbs  Afjutprias.  X)^olaffJLet  is  used  in  a  similar  < 
sense  in  other  parts  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  V.  7.  These  words 
may  be  retraced  in  Vayikra  Rabba,  §  7,  where  the  sins  of  Israel 
are  called  hostilities  to  their  Heavenly  Father.  V.  19.  KtiW, 
as  might  be  proved  by  many  quotations,  is  Tfft,  homines  x*tV 
$!%?»:  e.  g.  flW  /W  3n»  01j»n  T)»  Sm*  he,  who  loves  Ood,. 
loves  mankind,  (Pirki  Ahoth)  which  corresponds  to  a  passage  in. 
St  John's  epistle.  This  "mil  be  further  demonstrated  by  the, 
following  example,  mnsh  iiK  f^  **&  H^'pST  God  Almighty 
(the  Messiah)  will  come  to  judge  the  creatures,},  e.  all  men.. 
Biioher  explains  dmonmp^wSm,  as  the  watchful  expectation  of 
friends—the  vigilance  of  sentinels  looking  all  around  from  their 
posts-^-the  expectation  of  brides,  or  the  anxious  hope  of  priso* 
new,  all  which  uses  of  the  words  will  exemplify  the  energy  of  the 
Apostle's  meaning.  V.  20.  Phavorinus  renders  iAar*hrns—~ 
*9*7jm  ™<wrw,~H3*fcw  dv tsxiararos .     V.  26*  «UX*!Tar.    This  ex-. 
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pvcMfon  has  an  equivalent  periphrasis  among  the  Rabbinical 
authors:  JTD1B3  TO  Htftsh  «*■«  ^V  Vh*  *«*  *s  no  mortal 
van  utter.  Mr.  Turner  has  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  doc- 
trinal arguments  in  this  epistle,  and  forcibly  refutes  the  Calvi- 
matte  senses,  which  many  have  affixed  to  certain  words,  by  se- 
vering them  from  their  context..  His.  note  on  v.  28,  29,  30,  is 
exceedingly  worthy  of  observation,  not  only  for  ita  sound  criti- 
cism, but  for  its.  perfect  exegesis  of.  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
and.  St.  Paul's  reasoning  against  the  Jews,  who  denied  the  ad- 
ttitqpipfi  of  the  Gentiles*  into .  the  .covenant.  The  Sufiistical 
qchool  in  its  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  fatalism,  in  like  maimer, 
has  attempted  to  reconcile  it,  with  Divine  Justice :  thus,  Hafiz* 

"O  my  heart,  bewail  not  the  unjust  oppression  of  thy.  be- 
loved}  for,  thy  beloved  is  fate,  and tkts  is  justice '."     To  the 
understanding  of  this  mysticism,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  Almighty  is  intended  by  "the  Beloved."    Wherein 
does  this  differ  from  many  of  the  unsupported  excursus  in  the 
Institutes  of  Calvin  ?    The  author,  conceives  an  idea  of  affection 
implied  in  yivwaxw,  of  which  Sehleusner  has  given. several  exam- 
ples. In  the  New  Testament,  it  perfectly  answers  to.  JTP :  hence, 
he  renders  the  verse  paraphrastically,  (t  whom  He  of  old  re- 
garded with  affectiop,  them  He  also  called  (to.  the  enjoyment  of* 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel)  and  whom  he  called;  them  He 
also  justified  (by  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.)"  &c.  &c,     Such 
19,  we  are  satisfied,  the  true  solution  of  the  passage,  and  the: 
only  one  that  is  not  repugnant  to  the  general  scheme  -o& 
Christianity.     .This  verse  has,  indeed,  been  wrenched  from* 
its  merciful  purpose  to  support  a  theory  apparently  derogat- 
ing from  the  brightest  attributes  of    the  Supreme  Being  y. 
but  if  it  be  critically  scrutinized  and>phik>logically  interpreted/, 
it  is  a  splendid  exemplification  of  the  universality  of  that 
salvation  which  Christ  offered  and  ratified  to  mankind  by  his 
death.    Every  part  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  viewed  in  its- 
connexion  with  other  parts;  if  each  be. severed  from  those  on 
Which  it  is  dependent,  it  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  doe-* 
t'rines  agaifist  which,- as  in  this  instance,  in  its  integral  state,  it. 
is  directed  by  the  writer.     V.  33,  exXoyoj  here  means  "that 

part  of  the  Jewish  nation  which  embraced  the  Gospel, 

thus  the  word  elect  was  used  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers," 
in  substantiation  of  which,  respectable  -references  are  adduced* 
But,  as  Cyril  and  others  certify,  elect  was  a  term  applied  both 
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to  Jews  and  Christians,  whether  48  Hebrews  extaXvu&us  U  T3. 
tifjiby'oras  Gehtiles,  exxoX^vo^  £*  tS xokpw*;  and  this  is  demon- 
strated in  these  annotations  by  the  contrast"  between  gxXexTwv 
and  »«rfettw\  "ExXsxTorand  acxtorror  are  synonyms  in  Hellenistic 
Greek;  :  ;  . 

. * Ch;  ii..  v.  4 .  'E>  Xqiora)  has  been  properly  rendered  IWDrO  * 
h}t  critics  have  erred-  in  considering  it  an  adjuration.  2  has 
many,  extended  senses ;  among  others,  it  is  according  to  cf. 
Lev/ v.  15,  Numb.  xiv.  34,  Hos.  x.  10,  in  which  case  the  pas- 
sage would:  stand,  "I  speak  the  truth,  according  to  Christ." 

It  is  sometimes  pleohastic,  like  the.  Arabic  c-^-^j^^j  ^jt  U .» 

"they  are  no*  believers  "/or  among  the  believers);  but  the 
construction  most  analogous  is  the.  following,  rtftD&l  VHWD  TO 
*  all  Ms*  works  are  true, '  v.N;emls,  in  truth,  Ps.  xxxtiL  4,  WT3t 
73W3  Y3fl*  -W3  "  Zechariah,  At*  /Sow,  a  torn  counsellor,  v. . 
tenia,  a  counsellor  in  wisdom  or  understanding.  So  likewise, 
2  .Sam;  iii.  27,  'WQ  "t0t*A  treachery"  i.  e.  treacherously;  if, 
then>  we  "adopt  this,  lv  Topiary  will. signify,-  " a* a  Christian," 
between  which  and  the  former,  there  is  no  real  difference. 
V.  3.. 'We  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Turner  has  failed  in  this 
instance.  'AvaMeiM*  is,  simply,  JVD,  or  Tiffin,  and  can  only. 
mgu£y  accursed^  in  its  remotest,  sense.  Although  Rosenmiiller, 
arid<many  besides,  have  given  an  optative  force  to  wfyjo/xnov  i\m%, 
we  dispute  its  validity,  and  consider  «v  necessary  to  that  in* 
terpretation,  from  other  examples  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.. 
Everyjbook  in  Homer  will  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  purport, 
of  the  expression,  which  is,  "  I  have  great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow-  at  my  heart,  for  I  myself  boasted  that  I  was  cut' 
off  (/VHM  q.  d.  an  enemy  to)  from  Christ,  on  account  of  my 
brethren," -&c.  This  accords  with  all. that  is  .antecedent  and. 
subsequent  to  it,  whereas  the  other  never  could  without  vio-. 
leuee,1  be  accounted  a  religious  wish,  and  this  is  explained  by 
those  persecutions-,  with  which  he  formerly  harassed  the  Church*. 
Thuvin  11***90,91.  •     ■  ••    . 

*»y  w  Ay<k[X4fjLyoya.  sfinp5, 
"Of  vyy  ?roXXov  Hpurros  hi  ffrpary  ivygrai  that,  (boasts  himself  i6  be*)' 

,  Budaeusls  foolish  speculations  on  avaOe/xa  and  avafloipu*,  are, 
irrelevant  to  the  subject,. v.  5;  yHD,  WTtptl  is  a  common  epithet 
of  the  Almighty,  and  there  is  almost <  a  parallel  passage  in 

i  chron.  xvi.  36\  uwn  tjt)  wwi.P  -WW  ?n?«  mrp  vo 

which  only  ^differs  from  this,  by  being  precative  or.  optative*. 
The  ^qcinians  absurdly  require  the  introduction  of,  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  since  we  have  a  similar  construction  in  the  LXX$ 
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and  a  collateral  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  oar  verakm  in 
Rom.  i.  26,  y.  8.    The  writer  has  not  illustrated  this  nor  the 
following  verse,  where  rtmnnAt  ompw*  and  rUv*  r*  ®sS  answer 
to  the  Jewish  phrases,  DTI  "Wi  *11  and  OwH  *£L     As 
equally  strong  contrast  appears  to  be  maintained  between  rixtm 
fin  hnatyytkiai,  or  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  and  avlpiM.  %AfipalyL9 
or  those  of  Ishmael.    The  latter  clause  of  v.  8,  isnotumncum**' 
bered  with  difficulty;  ol  e|  'laparik  contrasted  with  'Irga*X  may 
be  elliptical,  and  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  Ishmaelites,  as 
being  of  the  same  family  as  Israel,-— which  version  would  not 
violate  the  context.    Supposing  I3j  to  be  P>  as  all  separate  He- 
brew prepositions,  being  virtually  nouns,  partake  of  the  force' 
of  their  root,  P»  as  derived  from  pb,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
means  the  detached  part  of  a  thing;  e.  g.  tSfTl  p,  Jet*  xxxixs 
10;  Orrn  p,  Lev.  iv.  6, 17, 18,  &c. ;  from  whence  its  transition 
to  a  privative  preposition  became  easy.    It  also  meant,  put  of, 
like  f£  (Gen.  vHL  19,  Prov.  iv.  23,  &c.) ;  and  often  in  its  Helle- 
gistic  use  included  an  idea  of  separation.     Ezra  x,  8,  (atoro; 
LXX),  Numb.  xvi.  9,  (be  LXX),  Exod.  xu.  19,  (I*  LXX), 
seempassages  of  a  similar  construction;  if  so,  the  ellipsis  will 
be  tTQZ  or  VTOJ,  and  will  imply  those  of  the  same  stock,  who 
were  not  incorporated  in  the  covenant:  «$*  8™  in  the  succeeding 
verse,  which  connects  the  idea,  and  the  allegation,  aKk!  I» 
'iff**x  x .  t>.  X\,  refers  the  argument  to  times  anterior  to  Jacob. 
On  the  other  hand,  ol  «|  *lopa%K  may  signify  those  lineally 
descended  from  Israel,  who  were  not  bonft  fide  'IoponX,  because 
they  disregarded  the  covenant,  and  the  promise*  which  con- 
stituted them  true  Israelites.    This  idea  may  be  elucidated  by 
Matt.  iii.  9,  and  Luke  iii.  8.    Even  if  we  adopt  the  former,  the 
apostle  will  appear  to  suggest  this  inference  to  the  Jews,  .that 
they  stand  in  the  same  comparison  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Ish- 
maelites stood  to  them,  who.  yet  were  not  admitted  into,  die 
covenant;   for  the  Gentiles  now  being  incorporated  by  the* 
advent  of  the  Redeemer,  into  the  true  church  of  God,  if  they 
still  persist  in  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  they  «an  institute 
no  longer  claims  to  the  character  of  the  trqe  Israel,  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  their  father  being  completed  by  the.  wear* . 
nation  of  Christ,  and  since  that  time,  only  extending  the  promi- 
ses to  those  who  obey  the  Gospel,  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles.   Those,  therefore,  who  reject  it,  are  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
claim  the  sanction  of  their  Scriptures,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
children  of  Ishmael  were  to  them,  at  the  time  of  the  federal 
promise:  neither  are  the  real  Israel.    The  passage  is  confess* 
edly  difficult,  although  the  practical  deduction  from  it  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  same. 
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.  V.  11,  12,  have  reference  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  as  communities: 
the  Ixk&m  was  made  be/ore  Esau's  birth,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  consequence  of  his  alienation  of  his  birth-right. 
Mr.  Turner  well  remarks,  that  the  prediction  was  not  verified  in 
Esau  and  Jacob,  as  individuals;  but  in  them  as  communities,  ft 
had  an  abundant  completion.  David  first  reduced  them  to  slavery, 
and  when  under  Jehoram  they 'shook  off  the  yoke,  the  cessa- 
tion was  not  long,  for  the  Maccabees  again  conquered  them, 
ahdHyrcanus  thoroughly  broke  their  power.  The  IxXoy^j  had 
no  relation  to  \he\r future  state  of  being,  but  to  the  TrpoSems,  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  born  from  the  line  of  Jacob,  through 
whom  the  Gentiles  should  be  admitted  into  the  true  Church  of 
God.  V.  13.  The  passage  cited  from  Genesis  is  compared 
with  that  in  Malachi,  i.  2,  3,  which  completely  restricts  it  to  the 
fate  of  his  descendants:  "Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother? 
saith  the  Lord :  yet  I  loved  Jacob  and  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid 
his  mountains  and  his  heritage  waste,  for  the  dragons  of  the 
wilderness."  VUO»  W  JWi  lpl>\  fl»  inM-aHN  and  K3P 
are  anthropopathetic  terms :  the  one  implies  the  favour  of  God, 
the  other  is  either  a  jxeiWis  of  the  former,  .or  expressive  of  his 
displeasure.  :  In  this  passage,  the  one  answers  to  prcetuli,  the 

other  to  postposui,  or  posthabuL  \_^\  in  Arabic  means,  to 
prepare  a  person  for  an  office,  &c,  which  would  elicit  ho  bad 
sense,  in  this  place ;  and  because .  fctitP.  ordinarily  is  applied  to 
hatred,  we  find  wain  the  general  translation  of  it.  In  Matt.  vi. 
24;  John  xiii*  23,  dyaTrdu  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pr&fero,  and 
Sx  iyam&w,  in  Apoc.  xii.  11,  in  that  of  parvi  penderes  negligere, 
and  Vbrst  has  proved  such  to  be  the  force  of  both.  The  one 
is  the  contrast  or  the  meiosis  of  the  other,  and  from  the  pre- 
ceding example  in  Matt.  vi.  24,  where  both  occur  in  a  similar 
connexion,  as  well  as  from  Luke  xiv.  26,  we  are  assured  that 
they  cannot  be  interpreted,  according  to  ourt  ideas  of  love  and 
hatred.  We  have,  moreover,  direct  evidence  that  fcWttf  means; 
negligere,  posthabere,  in  Gen.  xxix.  30, -31,  and  Prov.  xxv.'  17. 
V.  if;  15.  The  first  has  reference  to  God's  power*  and  right 
in  the  IxXoytj,  which  is  proved  by  the  sequel ;  the  inference 
from  which,  far  from  being  Calvinistic,  is,  that  there  is  i\o  apo*- 
uvokntya  with  God,  arid  that  his  justice  is  by  no  means  invaded 
by  the  exertion  of  his  fore-knowledge  and  wpoSsau.  The  pre-^ 
ceding  parts  of  the  chapter  relate  to  the  rejection  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Lshmael  and  Esau,  with  whom  the  unbelieving  Jews. are 
now  brought  into  comparison:  the  Gentiles,  by  the  advent  of 
Christ,  having  been  made  partakers  of  the  covenant,  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  the, Jews^  from  the  similarity  of  past  events,  with 
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respect  to  themselves,  and  these  cognate  families,  now  accuseGod 
of  injustice  ?  nW?T&  w  yiyoirb.  Mr.  Turner  applies  this  verse, 
according*  to  the  principles  of  sound  criticism ;  it  occurs 
Ex.  xxxiii.  19.  after  the  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf,  when 
God  admitted  the  intercession  of  Moses ;  and  if  it  he  taken 
together  with  its  context,  it  will  demonstrate  "that  God  is 
abundant  in  mercy,"  that  he  "  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what 
is  done  amiss/9  Such  is  the  apostle's  argument,  if  properly 
weighed.  V.  16.  Those  commentators  appear  to  have  com- 
prehended St.  Paul's  allusion,  who  apply  QiXovroC  to  Jacob,  and 
rqi%oyros  to  Esau :  we  do  not  account  the  Professor's  arguments 
against  them  satisfactory.  V.  17,  18,  relate  the  case  of  Pha- 
raoh, as  a  proof  of  the  established  principle  of  God's  illimited 
right  and  power.  TWTDJfil,  e&yEipi  ere,  superstitem  te  feci,  in 
LXX,  Sie-r^nS*)*,  not  ovrrnpribns,  as  Turner  states.  St.  Paul, 
probably,  introduced  this  quotation  to  correct  false  inferences 
from  the  former,  respecting  God's  unrestrained  mercy,  by  citing 
Pharaoh  as  an  example,  that  wicked  men  are  punished  for  their 
sins.  V.  18.  Some  ecclesiastical  writers  read  these  words  in- 
terrogatively. 2x\9}/>pve*v  does  not  exactly  answer  to  our  verb 
"harden:"  it  is  expressed  by  the  Hiphil  form  of  TWp>    Th^eo- 

Shylact,  in  loco,  observes*  St#  xal  o  &eU  rw  Trriklvw  xa$i&v  ra 
><zpaa>  oKkngvveiv  Xiyerat — irw$ ;  rp  pMcxgoSx/pua;  fxaxqobvfjiwv  yip 
far*  avrw,  cxkwporepov  auroy  elpyatyro.  Ernesti  considers  the 
word  here,  a  meiosis  of  EXeelv,  minus  benigni  tractate.  Turner's 
version  "to  suffer  any  one  to  continue  obstinate"  is  better  than 

"  to  harden"    The  Arabic  version  reads  .<<3&,  he  judges.    V, 

19.  The  objections  of  the  Jews  are  considered.  V.  20.  This  is 
analogous  to  a  passage  in  Midrash  Coheleth,  f.  88,  c.  29  respect* 
ing  Saul:  WTO  TO1  MT1  fHO  TTOTV  "he  affected  to  judge 
or  call  in  question  the  words  of  his  Creator."  The  example  of 
the  Potter  is  a  statement  of  the  question  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  into  the  covenant — on  which  Mr.  Turner's 
note  is  very  judicious.  It  appears  to  be  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah  xlv.  9,  Jeremiah  xviii.  1  — 10.  V,  22.  The  use  .of 
IMLxpoSvpla  adds  force  to  Theophylact's  remarks  on  oxXnqviHv ; 
wrnpTtwsva  eif  affaXaav  accord  with  the  preceding  figure,  and 
are  predicated  of  God's  abandonment  of  the  Jews,  and  pes* 
haps,  of  the  destruction  of  their  civil  community  and  religious 
polity.  The  phrase  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud,  and  Schleusner 
explains  the  words,  "  homines  . .  qui  suam  sibi  perniciem  con* 
trahunt"  V.  23.  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  is  again  urged, 
hence  the  axeun  ikhu  are  distinguished  from  the  axevn  Ipfnr,  or 
those  who  pertinaciously  reject  the  Gospel,    nponroipumv  is  not 
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"predestined"  but  prepared  of  old,  or  " afore-prepared"  as 
our  version  renders  it*  V*  25.  tDTT)  in  Hosea  is  translated 
ayax-ouj,  both  inthe  LXX  and  the  New  Testament,  from  whence 
we  may  derive  an  elucidation  of  v.  13.  V.  27.  Kpaifa  is  the 
common  term,  TO,  e.  g.  ID2  Wljn,  and  xaT«\«pt/xa,  which, 
Hesychius  has  interpreted  vari(w(A.a,  pipos,  is  *1N#,  in  Isaiah,  a 
remnant,  according  to  our  version.  The  Calvinistic  inferences 
which  have  hence  been  drawn,  are  very  fallacious  and  absurd ; 
for  avWosrai  is  in  the  Hebrew,  UlttP  shall  return.  We  have  been 
more  particular  in  supplying  those  remarks,  which  we  consi- 
dered to  be  Mr.  Turner's  omission  in  this  chapter,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  and  of  the  false  reasoning  that  polemics  have 
deduced  from  it.  We  subjoin  his  analysis  from  v.  14,  to  v.  24, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  can  Gad  be  charged  with  injustice  7 
Certainly  not  But,  he  acts,  according  to  his  pleasure,  (v.  15.)  as  he 
says,  *  I  will  shew  favour  and  benignity  to  whomsoever  I  choose.' 
His  plans  are  all  directed  by  his  own  will,  (v.  1 6.)  so  that  their  ar- 
rangement does  not*  at  all  depend  upon  human  inclination  or  effort,  but- 
wkiy  on  the  divine  wisdom,  (v.  17.)  And  to  give  ah  instance  of  a  bad 
nan  bemg  wade  subservient  to  the  Divine  plans,  it  is  said  of  Pharaoh, 
'  for  tin*  purpose  have  I  allowed  thee  to  continue,  in  order  to  display, 
my  power,  through  thy  obduracy,  and  thus  to  spread  my  glory  in  the 
world/  (v.  18.)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  God's  providence  so  dis- 
poses all  things  as  to  advance  his  own  plans,  extending  his  benefits  to 
some,  and  suffering  others  to  continue  obdurate,  (v.  1 9.)  Will  you 
object,  that  since  God's  plans  cannot  be  altered  by  man's  efforts,  no 
blame  ought  to  be  found  with  your  conduct,  because  it  subserves  those 
plans?  (v.  20,  21.)  I  reply,  first,  that  this  is  presumptuous  and  inde- 
cent in  so  uninformed  a  creature,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  has,  un- 
questionably, a  right  to  dispose  of  his  favours  as  he  pleafces,  granting 
to  one .  portion  of  mankind  a  greater,  and  to  others  a  less  degree  of 
benefit,  (v.  22.)  And,  secondly,  to  express  myself  plainly,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rejection  of  unbelieving  Jews,  as  God's  covenant  people, 
if  God  hath  borne  patiently  with  you,  although  you  have  merited  con- 
demnation, will  you  find  fault  with  what  ought  to  excite  your  grati- 
tude ?  He  will  no  longer  bear  your  obstinate  rejection  of  his  Son, 
whose  Gospel  he  offers  to  the  Gentiles,  (v.  23.)  in  order  that  its  bless- 
ings may  become  universally  disseminated  (v.  24.)  and  both  they  and 
believing  Jews  may  participate  in  its  privileges."    ~ 

Ch.  x.  v,  5—8.  The  fitst  allegation  from  .the  Old  Testament 
is  from  Lev.  xviii.  5.,  and  the,Gospel  or  iutaiQauvn  v  ex  irl<jTewsf  by 
a  prosopopoeia,  auotes,in  reply,  Deut.  xxx.  11 — 14.  Mr.  Turner 
has  well  shewn  from  Prov.  xxx.  £.  Baruch  iii.  29.  et  seqa.  that 
the  Jews,  to  express  impossibility,  often  used  the  metaphor  of 
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ascending  into  heaven,  or  descending  into  the  abyss,  to  which 
we  add  from  Bava  Mezia,  f.  94.  c.  1.  that  a  contract  worded 
with  these  conditions  was  pronounced  null.  Some  have  ima- 
gined, that  afivoaot  answers  to  VlNto  but  ™  Deuteronomy  the 
corresponding  phrase  is  OV?  ""DP,  and  D^D  in  the  Proverbs  v.  13. 
This  citation  from  Joel,  (which  the  author  compares  with  Acts 
ii.  21.)  proves  the  scope  of  the  Apostle's  argument  to  have  been 
the  universal  salvation  of  believers,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles. V.  14, 15.  Without  analyzing  the  jprimary  object  of  these 
words,  in  Isa.  lii.  7.  they  here  seem  to  exhibit  the  necessity  of 
preaching  this  universal  admission  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  church,  and  the  necessity  for  men  duly  ap- 
pointed to  the  office.  V.  16.  As  the  writer  notices,  "  this  may 
be  either  an  objection  of  the  Jew,  or  the  author's  acknowledg- 
ment." V.  17.  dxoii  is  njDDttk  which,  continually,  expresses  doc- 
trine, in  the  works  of  the  Jews,  and  is  retained  in  cUL)\  by 

the  Arabic,  and  in  ft<^Q :  (cf-  Matt-  iv-  2*-  **■  260  bV  tlle 
Ethiopic  version:  the  Syriac  paraphrases  it,  )j>]  51^Q*lQ  tJie hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  which  is  the  original  idea  of  iTJflDtP,  and  occurs 
in  Job  xlii.  5.  V.  18.  et  seqq.  contain  St.  Paul's  reply.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Apostle  either  read  or  substituted  D^)p  f°r 
Dip  according  to  that  principle  of  allegation,  which  the  Jews 
denominate  ?ittW3n  /fflDVfo  or>  for  ^e  sa&e  of  better  illustrat- 
ing the  subject.  But  this  is  too  strained  an  hypothesis :  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  translated  Dp*,  their  sound,  (which 
the  context  of  Ps.  xix.  4.  demonstrates  to  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,)  by  making  D  the  affix.  ")p,  as  Professor  Knapp 
argues,  certainly  was  applied  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments (see  I J  in  Arabic,  which  the  K&mus  likewise  asserts  to 

be  the  sense  of  ^y)  so  indeed  have  all  the  versions  understood 
the  passage,  except  the  Chaldee,  which  our  translators  seem 
to  have  followed:  Symmachus  renders  it  %xo*>  cn-  x*«  ▼•  !• 
The  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  Jews  are  not  ut- 
terly rejected,  and  totally  abandoned,  and  discourages  the  Gen- 
tiles from  treating  them  with  contempt,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  assumption.  V.  2.  vrpoiyvw,  he  knew  of  old,  or  regarded  of 
old  with  affection,  (see  examples  in  Schleusner,  in  voce  yivanyxw) : 
*  >  cHx/p  is  an  ellipsis  for  vpfat  IBM  *»  the  book  or  history,  of 


*  The  objection  of  H  mappiked,  in  fflp  as  the  root,  is  futile  ;  for  the  map- 
pik  must  depend  on  tbe  integrity  of  the  M asoretic  system,  and  *)p  a  line  or 
rope,  is  admitted  to  proceed  from  mp,  consequently,  V)  a  tound,  &c.  may,  on 
the  samer  principles,  thence  be  derived. 
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Elijah.  V.  4.  rf  Book  scil.  fa  eikovi  ru  BooX.  This  natfie  is 
joined,  by  different  writers,  botn  to  the  masculine  and  feminine 
article*  Makrizi  mentions  it  to  have  been  applied  to  various 
places  in.  the  east,  and  the  act  of  kissing  an  image  is  abundantly 
explained  by  profane  historians.  V.  5.  Mr.  Turner  and  most 
commentators  have  omitted  to  notice  the  allusion  in  this  verse  i 
cxXorp  %0/>iros  is  the  term,  which  maintains  the  parallel  between 
the  history  of  Elijah  and  the  Apostle's  argument :  in  his  time 
seven  thousand  true  worshippers  albne  remained,  and  as  the 
Jews  believed  the  re-appearance  of  Elijah  before  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  so  the  term  is  again  applied  to  those  few  among 
them,  who  became  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  V.  7.  St. 
Paul  proceeds  to  state  the  cause  why  so  few  accepted  the  Gos- 
pel: 'Leqaiik  relates,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
who  depended  on  the  e^yarfi  vopt«,  exXoyn  to  those  who  implicitly, 
believed  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  assurance  of  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah:  it  also  stands  for  EhXextoi,  the  better  part* 
Besides  which,  St.  Paul,  in  the  context,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
worldly  ideas,  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  indulged,  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  whom  he  opposes  the 
IxXoyw,  or  those  who  expected  him  and  believed  him  at  his 
advent,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  the 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  have  reference  to  those  who 
rejected  him.  V.  1 1, 12.  The  interpretation  which  the  Professor 
has  given  of  these  verses  is  very  satisfactory ;  their  napdTrTUfjM 
and  I Try/A*  benefited  the  Gentiles,  "  because,  if  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Jews  had  believed  in  Christ,  they  would  have  opposed 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church,  unless  they  sub- 
mitted to  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  law,  as  is  plain  from 
Adts  xv.  1.  xxi.  20."  (See  Grotius  in  loco.)  V.  14.  pw*  tw  <t«- 
?«*,  **TCft»  "  tny  countrymen,  closely  allied  to  me."  V.  15. 
avo&oki  is  in  opposition  to  7r^ia'kn^i  and  signifies,  that  on  ac- 
count of  their  obstinacy  they  are  no  longer  the  peculiar  people 
of  God ;  a-goaXuNl'if  is  their  future  reception  into  the  Divine 
favour*,  but  amftokw  merely  implies  temporary  rejection,  as  se- 
veral examples  in  the  Fathers  assure  us,  hence  some  have  trans- 
lated the  word  repudiation.  V.  17.  The  proverb  to  which  Mr. 
Turner  alludes  is  aKaenoTeqos  dyqivvru  *.  The  Lacedaemonians 
thus  called  the  wild  olive ;  and  the  proverb  was  applied  to  the 
utterly  destitute:  it  occurs  also  in  Meidani,  if  we  recollect 
aright.  V.  22.  dnoro^ia  is  not  total  abscission,  it  includes  an 
idea  of  banishment  and  severe  punishment :  e.  g.  apud  Plu- 
iarchum  Educ.  iii.  c.  4.  §.  3.  Sto;  Se7  r&s  Tlaripas  tw  t£v  sw*ti- 

*  Or,  according  to  other  writer*,  aKapnortpoi;  aypuXai*. 
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funiiirm  ciforo^iav  r  *i  wpairnrt  yuyimai ;  hence  Suidas  ex- 
plains it  rpaxurns,  bavriwns : — ^i«r«  it  is  certainty  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding  metaphor.  The  following  verses  demon- 
strate, that  the  Apostle  contemplated  their  restoration.  Hence, 
v.  25,  the  vdjpojois  is  declared  to  be  only  dito  /xe§*j ;  pwrrigiov  is, 
simply,  a  Ming  act  generally  inown,  apfnrov  ai&as,  $  to  dwdppnr**, 
as  Phavorinus  says.  V.  26.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  referred  to 
the  dogma  of  the  Jewish  theologians,  p^n  UFb  W  b^TVtfi  to 
H2fT  t&wh  "  -AH  Israel  shall  be  earned  sin  the  world  to  come  .*"  Sw 
declares  the  manner  of  thia  salvation,  in  opposition  to  their  spe- 
culations. Concerning  )T*t!?,  Rosenmiilkr  must  be  consulted. 
V.  29.  This  refers  to  God's  irrevocable  purpose  of  not  'utterly 
forsaking  his  chosen  people.  V.  38.  We  think  Mr.  Turner 
rather  fanciful  in  imagining  that  St.  Paul  had  the  idea  of 
a  vessel  in  his  mind,  "  which  leaves  on  the  great  deep  no 
trace  whereby  its  course  can  be  pursued,"  for  it  is  a  common 
rabbinical  phrase,  e.  g.  NflD3VTT  Np&W  Oh!  the  depth  of  wis- 
dom! Jalcut  Rubeni,  f.  179.  c.  1.  lie  was  induced  to  form 
this  opinion  from  the  similarity  between  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  and  Ps.  lxxvi.  29.  (in  the  order  of  the  LXX,  in  our  ver- 
sion, lxxvti.  19.)  but  this  is  likewise  uncertain,  as  it  is  a  fre- 
quent Jewish  phrase* 

>  Having  been  thus  diffuse  on  the  doctrinal  part,  and  added 
many  criticisms  to  the  strictures  on  our  author,  on  account  of 
the  perversions  to  which  this  epistle  has  been  wrested,  we  shall 
scarcely  offer  any  remarks  on  the  hortatory  part,  which  follows 
it.  The  remaining  strictures  will  be  cursory  and  detached. 
Ch.xii.  v.  20.  Cf.  Bartolocci  Bib.  Rabb.  v.  ii.  p.  46.  As  Mr. 
Turner  mentions,  this  is  a  quotation  from  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22. 
but  be  does  not  clearly  apprehend  the  sense  of  i&paxas  vugor. 
It  was  an  antient  proverb,  as  we  learn  from  R"  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
shon,  and  is  still  found  among  the  Arabs.  Hence  they  say, 
v_JJ\  J  j*>-  "  hot  coals  in  the  heart?  tad!  j*>~  «^J*!1  J 

"  hot  embers  of  the  ghadha-tree  in  the  heart?  Jufl!  <i  Ji  "fire 
in  the  liver?  &c,  all  which  is  emblematical  of  severe  grief  and 
anguish.  Ch.  xv.  v.  16.  His  criticism  on  U^i  is  entirely  with* 
but  foundation,  for  thus  Ignatius  writes,  pr^b  avev  t£v  'Esrur- 
xowojv  Trpirrtrs'  legeTf  yap  eiffi,  ou  Ss  Siaxo»o£  ruv  legion*.  The  word, 
in  many  instances,  was  restricted  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  yet 
in.  others,  as.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  states,  it  was  used  in  a  very 
enlarged  sense.  The  admission  of  its  figurative  use  by  die 
apostolical  fathers  will,  of  itself,  annul  this  canon,  because  that 
will,  at  all  times,  prove  that  it  may  be  used;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  of  more  frequent  occurrence.     It  is  an  idle 
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question  whether  it  be  applied  to  Christians  metaphorically,  or 
derivatively,  or  legitimately ;  if  it  be  applied  at  all  to  them,  .we 
hare  every  critical  argument  that  we  can  desire.  K*Xw  xot  ol 
Isqur  xgejfffoy  (leg.  xpsicccuv)  $i  o  'A pupils  (Ign.  ad  Phil.)  which  is 
in  unison  with  its  use.  in  the  Apocalypse  *•  ^Upvpywrx  suggests 
the  same  observations.  The  writer's  error  consists  in  conceiving 
sfapoal&tTos  to  imply  "  &  proper  offering,"  whereas,  hfed  he  con- 
tinued in  his  mind  the  chain  of  metaphor,  he  could  not  but 
have  seen  that  it  meant  acceptable  9  or  well-pleasing;  and  here 
St.  Paul  referred  to  the  necessity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  on 
which  he  had  insisted,  and  to  the  divine  purpose  of  incorporat- 
ing the  other  nations  into  the  church,  which  divine  purpose 
fulfilled  could  not  but  be  acceptable  or  well-pleasing  to  the  Al- 
mighty. 

With  this  remark  we.  shall  dismiss  our  scrutiny.  As  a  Lec- 
turer's Notes,  intended  for  the  purposes  of  his  class,  this  pam- 
phlet is  very  creditable,  although  the  writer  has  occasionally 
indulged  too  much  in  speculative  interpretations.  We  have  not 
detected  dny  great  critical  acumen,  and  we  have  had  occasion 
to  perceive,  that  many  valuable  philological  treatises  on  this 
subject  have  either  not  fallen  into  his  hands,  or  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  researches.  But  it  is  orthodox ;  and  Mr.  Turner 
has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  elucidated  the  scope  of  the  Apostle's 
arguments ;  he  has  entertained  right  ideas  of  the  Epistle,  and 
rescued  many  important  passages  from  false  glosses. 

No  part  of  St.  Paul's  writings  requires  more  care  than  this : 
it  is  highly  elliptical,  and  fraught  with  Hebraisms:  and  the 
ninth  chapter,  in  particular,  must  be  rendered  obscure  by 
every  commentator,  who  does  not  patiently,  and  with  laborious 
philological  inquiry/  investigate  its  separate  verses.  Yet,  so  far 
from  implying  an  exclusive  scheme  on  God's  part  in  favour  of 
individuals, — when  correctly  developed,  it  is  one  of  our  strongest 
proofs  of  God's  universally  beneficent  intentions  to  mankind, 
which  are  corroborated  by  passages  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
land  enforced  by  St.  Paul's  powerful  deductions  from  them.  No 
Writer  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  this  Apostle,  and 
none  more  energetically,  although  in  difficult  language^.has 
urged  and  demonstrated  the  grand  principles  of  the  Gospel : 
but  he  has  been  arguing  with  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Jews  on  the  other,  whose  prejudices  and  misapprehensions 
of  Scripture  he  has  aimed  to  correct;  and  commentators, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  latter,  have  in  their  interpreta- 

*  The  retention  of  itpivQ  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  apostolical  grada- 
tion of  liricwHToo  *rp€<r/ftrepoc  and  bianowci  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  it 
was  a  general  term. 
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tions  obscured  his  text,  by  elucidating  it  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory alone,  and  the  customs  and  opinions  of  modern  times.  This 
error  Mr.  Turner  *  has  avoided,  nor  has  he  run  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Concerning  the  Epistle  itself,  we  conclude  our 
remarks  in  the  words  of  Primasius :  "  Mysterium  de  vocandis 
Gentibus,  in  Lege  did  ruerat  occultatum,  quod  nunc  per  prae- 
dicationem  vel  revelationem  Christi,  et  Evangelium  Pauli  pate-* 
factum  est,  per  testimonia  prophetarum ." 


Horce  Romano: ;  or  an  attempt  to  elucidate  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, by  an  original  translation,  explanatory  notes,  and  new  divisions. 
By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.     Pp.88.    3s.    London.  Hatchard.    1824. 

Although  our  preceding  article  has  taken  a  brief  critical  sur- 
vey of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  we  are  by  no  means  disin- 
clined to  resume  the  pen  in  order  to  follow  another  author  in 
his  "  attempt  to  elucidate"  the  same  important  subject.  No 
part  of  the  Sacred  Writings  has  arrested  the  attention  and  oc- 
cupied the  researches  of  tne  learned  and  zealous,  so  much  and 
so  deservedly  as  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  embraces 
the  whole  economy  of  Christianity,  and  developes  more  of  its 
mysteries  than  any  other  single  part  of  Scripture.  In  a  con- 
troversial view  it  is  decisive.  It  confounds  the  pretensions  of 
the  Jews.  Its  authority  is  absolute,  and  its  arguments  irre- 
fragable. But  the  great  body  of  the  materials  is  susceptible  of 
farther  application.  It  is  a  treasury  of  divine  truth.  Had  St. 
Paul  confined  himself  to  his  great  purpose*  of  confounding  the 
Jews,  the  Epistle  would  have  been  of  only  temporary  value : 
but  happily  his  excursive  and  ardent  spirit,  with  his  rich  and 
copious  sources  of  knowledge,  has  introduced  so  much  collate- 
ral matter  both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  that  its  general  im- 
portance can  never  be  depreciated  till  the  end  of  time.  To 
Origen  it  was  a  chaos  of  mystery — a  splendid  scene  of  perplexity 
and  confusion — a  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a  plan.  The 
writer  he  compares  to  a  person,  "  who  leads  a  stranger  into  a 
magnificent  palace,  perplexed  with  various  intricate  passages, 
and  many  remote  and  secret  apartments ;  shews  him  some 
things  at  a  distance,  brings  others  near  to  his  view,  and  again 
conceals  others  from  it ;  often  enters  in  at  one  door,  and  comes 

*  The  Pamphlet  concludes  with  an  "  Essay  for  the  Consideration  of  Theo- 
logical Students,"  &c. 
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out  at  another;  46  that  the  stranger  is  surprised,  and  wonders 
whence  he  came,  where  he  is,  and  how  he  shall  get  out." 

The  venerable  Father,  we  suspect,  was  more  intent  upon 
decking  and  varying  his  simile,  than  on  describing  the  genuine 
impression  of  his  feelings.  It  can  hardly  be,  that  it  reflects 
them  truly.  But  whether  it  did  or  not,  this  opinion  of  his  was 
of  pernicious  tendency.  With  great  power  of  declamation,  and 
a  lively  imagination,  his  authority  was  for  centuries  very  great ; 
far  surpassing  the  deservings  of  his  judgment.  His  opinion 
of  the  Epistle  passed  current,  without  examination.  The  effect, 
doubtless,  was  to  deter  the  student ;  and  we  may  safely  attri- 
bute some  of  the  existing  obscurities  to  the  relaxation  of  enquiry 
brought  about  by  his  precipitate  declaration.  Earlier  researches 
would  have  done  more  than  can  now  be  accomplished.  The 
opinion  of  its  inextricability  still  prevails — traditional  and  here- 
ditary, vrather  than  real  and  well  founded. 

Mr.  Cox,  in  his  preface,  has  quoted  also  Dr.  Powell's  opinion 
of  the  difficulties  of  this  epistle.  But  his  testimony  does  not  go 
to  the  extent,  nor  indeed  to  the  same  purpose  as  Origen'aK  "  The 
form  and  character  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  we  shall  find  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  Tarsus, 
where  he  was  born,  was,  in  that  age,  a  celebrated  seat  of  learn- 
ing. The  Tarsic  eloquence  was  employed  in  sudden,  and  un- 
premeditated harangues ;  and  St.  Paul,  long  accustomed  to 
compositions  of  this  sort,  transferred  the  style  and  manner  from 
speaking  to  writing.  Little  solicitous  about  method,  he  is  often 
drawn  from  his  design  by  the  accidental  use  of  an  expression  or 
a  word ;  and  neither  when  he  quits  his  purpose,  nor  when  he 
returns  to  it  again,  does  he  employ  the  usual  forms  of  transition. 
Sometimes  he  assumes  another  person,  and  introduces  a  kind 
of  dialogue,  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  who 
is  speaking."  This  account  gives  a  very  accurate  representa- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  impetuous  and  undisciplined  manner  of  wri- 
ting ;  but  the  rationale  must  excite  a  smile,  when  we  come  to 
book  up  the  sum  of  our  real  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  early  life, 
and  our  acquaintance  with  Tarsic  eloquence  and  its  extempore 
capriccios.  But  though  the  truth  of  Dr.  Powell's  description 
will  not  be  denied,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  conceded,  that 
these  deviations  of  St.  Paul,  these  abruptions  and  resumptions, 
have  been  successfully  detected,  and  ascertained  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  The  fact  is,  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
the  Epistle  may  be  said  to  be  now  thoroughly  understood.  The 
subordinate  .and  collateral  portions  are  cleared  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  difficulties;  anji  we. are  able,  generally,  to  point 
and  limit  their  specific  meaning.    The  labours  of  Locke,  Tay* 
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lor,  Mackaigfet,  and  many  others,  have  fotnuhetl  a  due,  with 
which  Origan  himself  might  feadestly  have  ventured  into  tbe 
noble  building,  without  any  danger  of  not  Wing  able  id  find 
his  way  out  again, 

;  The  epistle  is*  addressed  to  Jewish  converts,  who  still  adseifc- 
ed  the  superiority  of  Jews,  and  supposed  the  laws  of  Moses 
were  still  to  be  observed  by  themselves,  and  enforced  upon 
Gentile  converts.  The  great  aim  of  the  apostle  is  to  corireot 
these  misconceptions*  The  Jew  is  no  longer  superior  to  the 
Gentile ;  the  one  is  no  longer  favoured,  the  other  no  longer  an 
alien.  The  Jew  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  depositary  of  God's 
will.  A  new  religion  is  proposed,  to  the  benefits  of  which  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  alike  eligible.  N«w  motives  and  new  reliances 
are  supplied.  The  sentence  of  the  fall  is  repealed ;  all  are  jus- 
tifiable by  faith  in  Christ;  their  past  sins  remitted,  and  the 
hope  of  immortality  presented  to  them* 

.  out  though  it  be  true,  that  the  laborious  researches  of  learn- 
ed men  have  given  great  facilities  to  the  right  understands^  of 
the  Epistle ;  who  but  the  learned  themselves  know  any  thing 
about  the  matter  I  To  the  million  the  epistle  is  still  a  sealed 
volume.  The  authorized  version  is  in  every  body's  hands. 
The  people  know  no  other,  or  at  least  .give  their  confidence  to 
no  other.  It  is  Invested  with  a  sacred  character,  winch  excludes 
aH  competition,— coming  as  all  others  do  without  the  stamp  of 
authority  upon  them*  That  version  is>  howevery  by  no  means 
free  from  obscurities,  arising  from  many  causes ;  from  -imperfect 
conception  in  tbe  translators;  obsoleteness  of  phraseology ;  ad* 
herence  to  the  original  idiom ;  the  unskilful  division  mto  chap- 
ters and  verses.  Well, — but  there  are  translations  of  almost 
every  part  of  Scripture  of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  acces- 
sible to  every  body.  Accessible  they  may  be,  but  the  feet  is, 
they  are  known  to  very  few,  -and  precisely  to  the  few  who  have 
least  occasion  for  thenu  Of  those  who  most  desire  and  require 
themr  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  even  of  their  existence ;  not 
to  add,  that  if  they  were  known'  to  exist,  none  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently plain  and  simple  to  meet  their  wants. 

We  are  not  for  paraphrasing  the  Scriptures :  for  the  most 
part,  a  literal  rendering  gives  the  sense  closely  and  vigorously  $ 
but  in  innumerable  passages*  and  particularly  in  St.  Paul's  wri- 
tings, words  and  phrases  are  required  to  fill  up  the  sense,  and 
to  supply  these  demands  sound  and  sober  judgment,  and  practi- 
cal skill  in  language.  These  suppletory'words  and  phrases  have 
been  given  frequently  with  good  discretion  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his 
Epistle  te  the  Remans.  In  truth,  we  are  very  much  gratified 
by  the  publication  of  this  unpretending  but  well  executed  per- 
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foftaanbe.  Adhering,  as  the  author  has  done,  to  the  principle 
nf  ii  literal  translation,  it  is,  we  think,  i  almost  as  good  as  it  is 
possible  to  produce.  He  has  departed  from  this  principle  only 
where  the  difference  of  idiom  in  the  two  languages  was  so  great 
as  to  make  a  literal  rendering  unintelligible,  indistinct,  or  gross- 
ly uncouth*  Explanatory  words,  such  as  point  And  complete 
the  specific  sense,  are  introduced  freely— -not  by  any  means  too 
much  so ;  the  quotations,  which  the  apostle  makes,  are  some- 
times extended*  on  the  well  founded  supposition,  that  he  quotes 
a  line  or  two  only  of  a  passage  though  the  whole  of  it  was  applica- 
ble, trusting  to  the  recollection  of  the  readers  for  the  remainder ; 
references  are  made  in  the  text  to  passages  alluded  to  by  the 
apostle;  and  new  divisions  are  given,  with  brief  analyses,  cer* 
taudy  more  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject, 
than  the  present  injudicious,  not  to  say,  barbarous  cutting  and 
splitting  into  chapter  and  verse.  On  the  whole,  it  presents,  no 
bad  specimen  of  a  translation,  which  we  shoifld  lie  to  see  at- 
tempted of  the  whole  sacred  volume.  It  is  no  commentary,  but 
it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  one  in  numerous  instances,  and 
enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  without  the  bias  which 
a  professed  eommentary  is  sure  to  give. 

Mr.  Cox's  translation  is  also  accompanied  with  notes ;  neither 
very  Hew,  nor  always  indispensable,  but  selected  with  fair 
judgment — here  and  there  shewing  too  much  anxiety  perhaps 
to  confound  the  Calvinists.  The  great  impediment  to  the  per* 
lection  of  his  translation  is  his  too  scrupulous  adherence  to  a 
literal  translation.  Mr.  Cpx  talkp  indeed  of  a  literal  version 
being  most  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  Now  it  is  no  question*  of 
feelings.  He  cannot  help  the  idiom  of  one  language  not  ac- 
cording with  another.  The  business  of  a  translator  is  to  seaccb 
for  equivalent  expressions,  not  verbal  correspondencies  and 
parallels;  and  neither  to  wish  one  thing  nor  another.  He  is 
responsible  to  his  author  and  him  alone*  If  Mr. -Cox  do  not 
make  St.  Paid  speak  English  he  does  nothing.  But  he  has  not 
always  availed  himself  of  the  liberties  given  him  by  his  own  nar- 
row views  of  a  literal  translation.  The  t«  (in  xaSwcovra  (i.  28*) 
for  instance  is  turned,  things  not  expedient,  which  is  not  a  whit 
more  expressive  than  things  not  convenient.  Tbe  ,catachresis 
has  not  force  with  us :  why  not  render  the  words  detestable 
crimes,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  them  in  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Cox  has  not  supplied  his  explanatory  words  to  the  extent 
that  the  necessity  for  them  fally  justifies  Chap.  ix.  16.  is 
gtoen,  "  So  tfaen>  it  id  no*  of  him  who  wiUejth,  nor  p£  him  who 
tunned* ;  but  of  God,  who  shewefch  mercy*"  Now  bete  .the 
names  of  Isaac  and  Esau  might  have  been  Usefully,  insetted; 
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for  certainly  the  sense  was  so  intended  to  be  limited.  As  it  is, 
the  passage  is  left  with  the  air  of  a  general  remark,  when  hi 
fact  tibe  whole  argument  concerns  particular  appointments. 

To  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  few  exceptions  can  be 
taken.  Chap.  vii.  25.  is  rendered,  we  observe,  interrogatively, 
and  an  emphatic  negative  supplied.  This  is  Macknigbt's  in- 
vention, whose  defence  of  it  is  given  in  a  note,  to  which  Mr. 
Cox  adds,  "  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present  transla-x 
tion  is  a  very  unusual  one ;  but  the  connection  and  argument 
appear  fully  to  justify  it."  Certainly  it  is  very  unusual :  nor  can 
we  think  the  connection  and  argument  do  justify  it.  The  apx 
8v  of  viii.  1.  is  no  conclusion  from  vii.  25 ;  but  from  vii.  6.  The 
whole  passage  from  the  6th  to  the  25th  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  is  digressive.  The  1st  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  re- 
sumes the  subject  suspended  at  the  8th  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter. 

Want  of  spac6  precludes  our  doing  more  than  giving  a  few 
verses,  taken  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves,  just  to  shew  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Cox  has  pointed  the  sense. 

"  Ch.  i.  5.  From  whom  we  have  received  the  grace  of  apostleshipy 
to  (preach)  the  obedience  of  faith  among  all  nations. 

"  —  17.  For  God's  method  of  justification  through  faith  is  therein 
revealed  for  (the  purpose  of  producing)  faith. 

"  27.  —and  receiving  in  thernselves  the  recompence  which  was 

due  to  their  departure  (from  God). 

Ch.  ii.  12.  As  many,  therefore,  as  have  sinned  without  a  (revealed) 
law,  shall  also  perish  without  a  (revealed)  law  ; — 

"  Ch.  iii.  8.  But  what  if  some  of  them  have  been  unfaithful  ?  Shall 
their  unfaithfulness  render  God  unfaithful  (to  his  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham). 

.  "  8.  And  why  do  you  not  add,  what  we  are  slanderously  re- 
ported (to  practise), — 

.   "  9.  —Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  are  all  under  (the  guilt  of) 

sin,— 

"  ■"        20.  — by  the  law  there  is  (merely)  a  knowledge  of  sin. 

" 22.  Yes,  God's  method  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 

Christ  (is  now  made  manifest)  to  all  men,  and  (bestowed)  upon  all  be- 
lievers.    For  there  is  no  difference  (between  Jews  and  Gentiles). 

"  Ch.  iv.  1.  What  benefit  then  shall  we  say  that  Abraham  our  father 
derived  from  submitting  to  circumcision  ?  (Was  he  justified  by  it  ?  By 
no  means)  for  if  Ab.  &c. 

"  9.  Is  this  blessedness  then  (confined)  to  the  circumcision,  or 

is  it  (extended)  to  the  uncircumcision  also? 

"  Ch.  v.  14.  Besides  death  reigned  from  (the  time  of)  Adam  until 
(that  of)  Moses,  even  over  those  who  were  not,  like  Adam/  guilty  of 
(actual)  sin." 
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A  Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholick  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ :  with  a  confutation  of  Errors 
concerning  the  same.  By  the  most  Rev.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction, 
Historical  and  Critical,  in  illustration  of  the  Work,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  character  of  the  Author,  and  therewith  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  against  some  of  the  allegations  which  have  been  recently 
made  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  and  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Settrmgton,  Yorkshire. 
8vo.    Pp.  £72.     6s.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

Though  we  have  here  but  one  volume,  we  have  decidedly  two 
books ;  the  one  a  reprint  of  a  most  valuable  old  work,  the  other 
a  modern  vindication  of  its  eminent  author  from  revived  asper- 
sions, as  ungenerous  as  they  are  unjust,  extending,  beyond 
the  individual,  to  the  .great  cause  ii\  which  he  bore  a  most 
distinguished  part, — namely,  the  reformation  of  the  English 
Church  from  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Popery,  and  its  emancipa- 
tion from  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

It  is  hard  upon  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others  of  our  first 
reformers,  that  they  should  continually  be  recalled  to  notice  for 
controversial  purposes,  and  judged  not  so  much  according  to 
the  measures  and  circumstances  of  their  own  times,  as  upon 
the  abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  understood  and 
acknowledged  in  times,  long  subsequent  to  those  in  which  they 
lived,  and  by  persons  living  comparatively  in  quiet  and  at  ease, 
and  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  outward  liberty.  It  seems  con- 
stantly to  be  forgotten,  that  their  efforts  were  a  continual  strug- 
gle against  opposing  impediments ;  and  that  when  they  began  to 
interfere,  they  were  themselves  not  folly  satisfied  as  to  the 
course  they  had  to  take — their  own  principles  not  being  by  any 
means  settled,  as  they  afterwards  proved  to  be :  so  that  to  ex- 
pect from  them  a  perfect  consistency  throughout,  is  as  absurd  as 
it  is  disingenuous.  Situated  as  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose they  could  go  so  straitly  forward  to  the  attainment  of  the 
great  objects  they  had  in  view,  as  not  occasionally  to  stumble ; 
affording  thereby  some  advantage  to  their  immediate  adver- 
saries. But  to  lay  much  stress  on  such  slips  now,  is  more  than 
disingenuous ;  it  is  cruel,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
vindictive.  If  any  proof,  however,  were  wanting  of  such  a  spirit 
at  -the.  present  day,  we  think  none  greater,  dearer,  or  more 
direct  could  be  produced,  than  that  contained  in  the  Historical 
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and  Critical  Introduction  to  Cranmers  "  True  and  Catholick 
Doctrine,"  which  the  learned  Editor,  Mr.  Todd,  ha*  been  at  the 
pains  to  compose,  for  the  purposes  of  this  publication. 

Mr.  Southey's  '.'  Book  of  the  Church,"  seems  to  have  given 
such  provocation  to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to 
stimulate  them  to  attacks,  which  manifestly  betray  their  weak- 
ness, rather  than  their  strength.  Snatching  up  their  arms  in 
haste,  they  seem  to  have  cut  about  them,  without  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  common  rules  of  tactics,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exposing  themselves.  The 
three  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  Dr.  Lingard,  Dr. 
MUner,  and  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  though  veteran  soldiers,  are  all 
chargeable  with  this  unsoldier-Hke  impetuosity.  They  seem  to 
us  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  chance  of  their  being  met 
by  such  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Todd ; — to  have  calculated,  upon 
being  able,  unopposed,  to  practise  the  old  tricks  of  reviving  for- 
gotten calumnies,  and  suppressing  the  equally  forgotten  refuta- 
tions of  such  calumnies ;  and  of  citing  authorities,  of  small  or 
rather  no  credit,  in  confidence  that  those  of  greater  and  eate* 
bHshed  veracity,  were  at  this  time  not  producible. 

But  the  author  of  the  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction  to 
be  found  in  this  volume,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  beguiled.  He 
knew  the  history  of  the  times  adverted  to,  as  well  as  Dr«  Lin- 

£rd,  Dr.  Mimer,  or  Mr.  Butler ;  and  luckily  he  knew  where  to/ 
*k,  and  was  fortunately  allowed  to  do  so  without  impediment, 
for  the  documents  of  highest  authority  in  this  particular  contro- 
versy. He  knew  the  date  and  age  of  the  revived  calumnies 
against  the  early  reformers,  and  he  knew  not  only  that  they  had 
been*  refuted  in  time,  past,  but  how,  when,  and  by  whotiii  And 
thus  he  stands,  in  this  important  publication^  manfully  and  pro- 
perly opposed  to  these  new  adversaries,  clad  once  more  in  his 
ancient  armour,  and  ready  tp  shew,  that  he  has  weapons  to 
wield,  iir  defence  of  the  Reformation,  neither  rusted  by, age,  nor. 
blunted  by  tb£  battles  inu  which  they  have  been  used  before.) 
Mr.  Todd,  is  decidedly  the  very  person,  to  whom  the  public 
should  be  prepared  to  look  for  protection  against  such  <iistur~ 
bgrs  of  the  public  peace;  He  is  not  a  man  of  ordinary  or  super- 
ficial research ;  in  handling  subjects  of  any  historical,  much 
more  of  any  ecclesiastical  importance,  he  cannot  be  contented 
to  skim  the  surface  of  things,  or  trust  to  mere  plausibilities:  an 
adept  in  the  examination  or  ancient  and  original  refcor(&,  and  of 
the  literary  treasures,  preserved  in  our  public  libraries  and  State- 
repositories,  he  goes  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  things**— 
anxious  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  not  merely  "the 
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truth/'  but  the  "  whole  truth,"  and  to  take  care,  that  others  ad*' 
vanoe  upon  the  same  topics,  "  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Such  is  unquestionably  the  honest  and  just  purpose  of  tfaik 
Introduction,  which  is  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  a  book 
from,  its  importance,  than. its  length,  though  it  extends  indeed 
as  far  as  cxvi  pages.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  reviewer 
to  make  a  book  of  his  own  remarks.  We  must  have  regard  to. 
our  prescribed  limits,  however  tempted  to  transgress.  In  order 
to  give  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  fair  and  proper  specimens^ 
of  Mr.  Todd's  industry  as  an  antiquary,  and  correctness  as  am 
historian,  j  and  some  iqea  of  .the  particular  object  and  design:  of 
his  present  interposition,  we  sitfU  take,  the  first  charge  brought 
against  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  the  Romanists,  whose  names 
appear  in  the  title-page*  Passing  by  Dr.  Lingard,  whom  Mr. 
Todd,  indeed,  follows  "  step  by  step,"  and  with  no  small  pams, 
we  shall,  for  the  mere  sake  of  brevity,  notice  Mr.  Butler's  re- 
mark upon  the  Primate. 

"  Although  when  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Cranmer  took  the  customary  oath  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Jtome,  did 
he  not,  just  before  he  took  it,  retire  into  a  private  room,  and  protest 
against  it  ?    Was  this  honourable  ?" 

Without  stopping  to.  refute  this  particular  fact,  we  shall  at 
once  take  upon  us  to  assert,  that  nothing  seems  to  admit  of 
fairer  contradiction,  than  the  privacy  of  Cranmer's  protestation* 
as  bearing  upon  the  point  w  question*  That  he  did  protest 
against  the  oath,  is  not  denied ;  but  whatever  he  might  do  in  a 
private  room,  whatever  he  might  do  previously,  before  a  few 
chosen  witnesses,  there  was  not  wanting  that  open  and  public 
protestation  at  the  last,  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  consecrated,  which  should  protect  him  most  eflfectually  from 
the  charge  of  such  artful,  insincere,  and  clandestine  dealing,  as 
Mr.  Butier  scruples  not  to  accuse  him  ofi  The  protestation  iiv- 
deed  still  exists,  and  Mr.  Todd  transcribes  enough  of  it  to 
satisfy  any  impartial  mind* 

"  In  Dei  aomine  amen.  Coram  vobis,  autentaca  persona,  et  testibns 
fide  dignis  hk.  presentibus,  ego  Thomas  in  Cant.  Archiep.  electus, 
dico,  allege,  et  in  hiia  scriptis,  palamf  puUice  et  express*  protestor,  &c.M 
Beg*  fqL  4,  Introduce  p.  xli. 

Nor  wasr  this  measure  of  protesting  against  the  oath,  an  eva- 
sion of  Cranmer's  own  invention ;  he  acted,  as  history  shews, 
upon  the  deliberate  counsel  and  advice  of  the  best  canonists 
and  civilians,  > 

But,  after-  alt,  we  may  sorely  be  permitted  to  observe,  th&t 
whatever  of  insincere  or  dishonourable  conduct  may  appear  in 
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this  transaction,  Protestantism  should  not  bear  the  blame  of  it ; 
for  it  happens  to  have  been  entirely  consistent  with  the  form  of 
the  investiture  of  prelates  before  the  Reformation,— vlb  the  fol- 
lowing statement  may  serve  to  shew  : 

"  On  every  vacancy  of  a  bishopric  the  king  seized  the  temporalities, 
granting  a  licence  for  an  election,  with  a  special  recommendation  of  the 
person ;  which,  being  returned,  the  royal  assent  was  given,  and  sent  to 
Rome,  that  bulls  might  be  expedited,  and  then  the  bishop  elect  was 
consecrated.  After  receiving  consecration  in  virtue  of  those  bulls,  the 
bishop  came  to  the  king,  and  renounced  every  clause  in  the  bulls  that 
was  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  or  to  the  law,  and  swore  fealty ; 
and  then  were  the  temporalities  restored." 

Now  this  was  not  a  Protestant  but  a  Roman  Catholic  method 
of  investiture,  and  surely  we  might  retort  upon. Mr.  Butler,  and 
ask  him,  "  Was  this  honourable  ?"  It  was  not  of  Protestant; 
but  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  that  Henry  complained  to  his 
parliament,  in  1532,  that  they  were  in  the  habit -of  taking  oaths 
totally  inconsistent,  if  not  absolutely  contrary,  the  One  to  the 
other*  That  Mr.  Butler  should  have  fixed  upon  such  a  mani- 
fest remnant  of  Popery  to  allege  against  Cranmer,  as.  the  first 
fruits  of  his  Protestantism,  is  a  manoeuvre  (we  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name)  unbecoming  a  person  so  well  versed  in  history. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  curious,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole  triumvirate  opposed  by  Mr.  Todd,  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  load  the  reforming  archbishop  with  charges,  which, 
in  all  reason,  apply  as  strongly,  and  often  more  strongly,  to 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  their  own  favourite,  persecuting,  and 
Popish  prelates.  Mr.  Todd  has  admirably  pointed  out  in- 
stances of  this,  too  palpable  to  be  resisted ;  and  we  are  only 
sorry  that  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  his  re- 
marks in  a  publication  of  this  nature.  But  we  hope  the  work 
itself  will  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  these  realms,  against  the  cavils  and 
unfair  attacks,  calumnies,  and  reproaches,  of  modern  Romanists. 
We  most  earnestly  hope  Mr.  Todd  will  continue  to  keep  his 
eye  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Accidental  misrepresen- 
tations may  be  forgiven ;  but  wilful  ones  deserve  not  merely  to 
be  corrected,  but  exposed.  We  can  scarcely  fancy  that  those 
corrected  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  learned  Introduction,  could  be 
otherwise  than  wilful ;  for  Dr.  Lingard,  Dr.  Milner,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  are  all  of  them  writers  who  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of 
falling  into  accidental  misrepresentations.  Is  it  possible,  for 
instance,  that  Dr.  Lingard  could  assert,  through  mere  igno- 
rance, or  want  of  recollection,  that  Cranmer  was  the  first  who 
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discovered  {hat  the  Pope  wa»the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse, 
when  it  was  i*o\eaay  for  jfr.  Todd,  or  any  oflher  watchful  critic, 
to  adduce  against  him  Wiclifffe,  Chaucer,  Dante,  and  even  the- 
clef  gy  of  Italy,  at  the  begmmm  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Is  it 
possible*  a&  Mr.-  Todd  himself  observes,  that  Mr.  Butler,  in 
citing  Bp.  Tayfor  as  a  high  authority  on  his  side,  should  not 
have  known  that  he  was.  citing  .the  Bishop  against  himself  ?  that 
there  was  in  existence  a  weH  known  after-work  of  that  admired 
prelate,  seventeen  years  younger  than  hi*  *  Liberty  of  Propba- 
syiftg ;"  in  which  "  his  reading  and  judgment  being  more  ma- 
tured," to  use  Mr.  T.'s  expression,  he  holds  a  totally  different 
opinion?     See  Injroduot.  pp.  xxiv,  xxv,  &c. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  original  work  of  Cranmer,,  re- 
printed in  this*  volume,  by  the  judicious-  care  and  attention  of 
Mr.  Todd.  We  have  read  itr  not  £br  the  first  time,  but 
with  particular  delight ;  and  have  found  it  fully  to  answer: 
Mr.  Todd's  description  of  it,  as  abounding  in  "  examples  of 
irresistible  argumentation,  as  well  as  impressive  eloquence."  He 
apologises  for  some  arckoisMs  and  vulgarism*  peculiar  to  the? 
times  in  which  it  was  written — but  indeed  they  are  very  few ; 
and  we  are  much  disposed  to  thank  him  for  modernizing  the 
kurguage,  because  its  perspicuity  of  style  is  such,  that  it  would 
be  distressing  to  be  impeded  by  an  obsolete  orthography-  Of 
the  contents  of  the  work  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  from  the 
fcHowing  account  of  it  by  Fox,  whose  words  Mr.  Todd  haa 
transcribed,  and  whose  fame  be  has.  ably  vindicated,  in  con* 
junction  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  against  the.  rude  and  unjusti- 
fiaMb  censures  of  Dtp.  Miboer  and  other  Romanists*  The  foi- 
kming'ia  Fox's  account  of  Cranmer's  great  work. 

"  Buringthe  time  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  until  the  entering  of 
img  Edward,  it  seemeth  that  Cranmer  was  scarcely  yet  thoroughly 
persuaded  m  the  right  knowledge  of  the  Sacrament,  or  at  least  was  not 
fully  ripened  in  the' same;  wherein  shortly  after  being  more  groundedly 
confirmed  by  conference  with  Bishop  Ridley,  in  process  of  time  did  so 
profit  in  riper  knowledge,  that  at  last  he  took  upon  hrm  the  defence  of 
thai  whole  doctrine^,  that  is,  to.refhte  and  throw  down,  first,  the  corpo- 
ral presence;  secondly,  the  fantastical  transubstanfoation ;  thirdly,,  thd 
idolatrous  adoration ;  fourthly,  the  false  error  of  the  Papists,  that 
wicked  men  d»  eat  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  and  lastly,  tfce  Maa~ 
pketnous  sacrifice  o£  tie  Mass*  Whereupon,  in  conclusion,  he  wrote 
fire  books  for  the  piralick  instruction  of  the  Chujch  of  England :  which 
iM^nnQtion  yet  to  this  day  standeih,  and  is.  received  in  this  Church  of 
Jtogland."    Introduce  p.  Hi...  ♦ 

.  Perhaps  this  summary  of  tihe  contents  of  the  work  repute 
vol/ii.  no.  in.  *G 
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lished  by  Mr.  Todd,  may  tempt  some  persons  to.  ask,  whether 
it  be  at  all  suitable  to  the  present  times ;  whether  there  can  be, 
not  merely  any  necessity  for  reprinting  such  arguments,  but  any 
utility  in  putting  people  in  mind  of  such  exploded  errors  as  the 
corporal  presence,  the  fantastical  transubstantiation,  &c.  &c.  ? 
Were  we  expected  to  give  answer  to  any  such  enquiries,  we 
confess  we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  if  knowledge  be 
preferable  to  ignorance,  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  it  was 
more  necessary,  or  might  be  more  useful,  to  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  such  topics,  or  recal  men's  recollections  to  the 
transactions  of  past  ages.  We  do  not  believe,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  day,  there  was  ever  so  much  igno- 
rance displayed  as  in  the  debates  of  a  certain  assembly,  within 
the  compass  only  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  just  past.  Indeed, 
if  these  be  properly  and  correctly  reported,  we  need  be  mortified 
to  think  how  little  the  real  character  of  the  Reformation  is 
understood  by  persons,  who,  from  their  high  and  eminent  sta- 
tion, and  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation,  ought  to  know  better.  We  speak  not  of  those  young 
nobles  and  sportsmen,  whom  we  cannot  expect  to  be  sound 
divines,  but  we  allude  to  much  graver  personages ;  men 
of  power  and  influence,  of  unquestionable  talents,  'and  known 
education,  who,  if  they  do  not  understand  such  matters  as  di- 
vines, might  and  ought-  to  know  them  historically.  How  short 
a  time  is  it  since  Transubstantiation  and  Consubstantiation  were 
spoken  of  in  the  assembly  to  which  we  allude,  as  ignorantly, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  sportively,  as  if  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance now  depended  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  those 
terms ; — whereas,  in  our  estimation,  never  before  did  so  much 
depend  upon  it.  Let  us  not  be  supposed  so  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  as  to  fancy  that  the  long  word  Transubstantiation  is 
xnuch  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  that  in 
reality  we  are  much  in  danger  of  being  wearied  with  discussions 
about  the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  these,  we  know 
well  enough,  are  things  not  likely  to  happen, — but  then  we  must 
be  allowed  to  add,  it  is  because  they  are  not  likely  to  happen, 
that  we  are  more  afraid  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  To  be  ex- 
plicit, we  confidently  believe  that  even  cabinet  ministers,  that  is 
some  cabinet  ministers,  may  be  ignorant,  or  may  have  forgotten, 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  may  still 
be  said  to  depend  on  the  term  Transubstantiation.  For  it  is 
through  the  witchcraft  (or  hocus  pocus,  as  Archbishop  Tillotson 
would  call  it)  of  this  word,  that  the  whole  trade  of  Popery  is 
carried  on.  The  corporal  presence,  or  transmutation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
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k  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  Catholic  priesthood  rest 
their  "  gainful  traffic  of  private  masses."  They  nave  it  in  their 
power,  through  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  people,  not  merely 
to  commemorate,  by  symbols,  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  but  through  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  to  pretend  to  offer  afresh  that  very  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  all  who  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  it,  lor  the  sins 
indeed  of  quick  and  dead,  and  to  receive  payment  for  it,  either 
direct  or  testamentary.  What  an  influence  does  this  give;  and 
what  an  interest  must  be  excited  in  certain  quarters  to  keep 
up,  as  well  as  to  augment  such  a  traffic  !  Here  is  the  danger ; — ? 
and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  in  this  Protestant  country, 
cannot  be  too  soon  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  proximity. 

On  two  accounts,  therefore,  we  would  recommend  this  curi- 
ous volume  to  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  public :  First,  that 
through  Mr.  Todd's  able  Introduction,  they  may  be  taught  to 
be  cautious  how  they  trust  the  advocates  of  the  Romish  cause; 
be  they  never  so  eminent ; — and  secondly,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  understand,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer's  incomparable 
Treatise,  how  little  foundation  there  is  in  Scripture,  in  reason, 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  in  the  opinions  of  our  most 
eminent  Reformers,  for  that  mysterious  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  which  still  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  superstition, 
credulity,  and  abject  submission  of  the  people  in  every  country 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  predominant. 
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Roman  Catholic  Church"  By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Chester.     8vo.    p.  36.    Is.    London.    Rivingtons.  1825. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.  Bisltop  of 
Chester;  from  C.  Butler,  Esq.  in  Vindication  of  a  Passage  in  his 
*'  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church"  censured  in  a  Letter  address- 
ed to  Aim  by  his  Lordship.  8vo«  p.  32.  Is.  London.  Murray. 
1825. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester,  moved  by  a  generous  indignation  at  the 
insult  Mr.  Butler  offered  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  (in  his  Book,  p.  170.)  has  by  a  firm  remonstrance  in- 
duced him  to  disavow  the  most  offensive  meaning  of  his  word*. 

*2 


f*  Buiop  of  Chetter  and  Aft%  Butkr\ 

The  passage  will  be  found' at  krigth  in  otfr  fat  Review  i  ftn£ 
we  are  glad  to  strengthen  our  comments  on  K  ky  the  folk>w4ng 
animadversions  of  this  learned  Prelate. 

11  You  assume,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety^  that  the  great  bofly  of  *ihp 
English  Clergy,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  ministers  ofthe  Gospel,  many1 
of  them  not  less  learned,  nor  less  sagacious  than  yourself,  are  hypo-' 
crites  and  liars. :  that  for  the  sake  of  preferment,  no  necessity  com- 
pelling them,  they  set  their  solemn  attestation  to  that  which  they  de* 
not  believe  to  be  true,  and  place  their*  souls  in  jeopardy.  I  know  net 
what  answer  can  be  given  to  such  insinuations  aa  these,,  except  a  poaW 
tive  and  indignant  denial. 

.  ."  You  are  probably  not  aware,  Sir,  bow  njany  young  me*  ?f  re~ 
spectable  abilities  and  acquirements,  enter  jfito  the  ministry  of  the. 
chureh,.  who  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  preferment,  properly  so 
called :  who  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  more  than  a  pittance  far  mfe- 
rior  to  that  which  they  might  have  obtained  as  tradesmen,  farmers,  or 
even  as  mechanics.  Will  you,  Sir,  seriously  contend  that  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  a-year,  is  a  bribe,  sufficiently  large  and  tempting  to  induce  a 
young  man  of  education,  and  of  serious  habits  to  set  his  solemn  testi-; 
mony  to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  false  ?  Yet  I  could 
produce  to  you,  in  my  own  diocese,  many  instances  of  pious,  able  and 
exemplary  clergymen,  who  are  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and  doing 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  for  no  greater  sums  than  these.  > 

"  Ydu  have  charged  us  with  prevarication :  it  had  been,  scarcely',  if 
at  ail  more  opprobrious  had  you  termed  us  Atheists ;  hut  that  k  a 
hard  work,  and  epen  undisguised  abuse,  would  have  alarmed  Itftnjh 
who  may  be  taken  off  their  guard  by  smooth  and  easy  inuendoes : 
1  his  words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords/"  P.  8. 

"  To  your  question,  '  are  these  doctrines  (of  the  thirty-nine  articles) 
seriously  and  sincerely  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  present  En- 
glish clergy  V  we  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes  :  and  we  make  the  same 
answer' is  the  name,  and  on  the  WhaTf  of  the  laity :  whether  in  or  oiK 
ofthe  Established  Church.  Upon  these  pointo  there  is  no  difference  of 
Relief  between  us,  and  the  great  body  gf  Protestant  dissenters, 

"  If  is.  a  stele  and  backnie^  artifice  of  writers  in  your  communion*  to 
charge  the  English  clergy  with  Socinianism  :  but  1  am  truty  surprised 
and  mortified  that  a  person  ofyour  acutenessand  candpur,  should  ha*e 
condescended  to  repeat  this  oft-told,  oft-refuted  tale/'  P.  11. 

"  You  have  yourself  in  strong  terms  deprecated  the  unfairness  of 
Imputing  to  the  principles  of  a  church,  the  individual  obliquities  or*  a 
few  of  its  members.  'It  is  indeed  astonishing*  that  the  advocate  of 
candour,  forbearance,  and  charitableness,  should  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  absolutely  without  proof  or  authority  of  any  kind,  that  indif- 
ference to'  the  thirty-nine  articled "  is  universal,  bt  }t  }east  gbnefatj 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  whether  dergjt  oi; 
laity :  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  asser^ 
Ah*  fundamental  and,  vital  dpctrines  of  Christianity.    Once  more*  theft. 


V^me^^et^^b^W^huKbrnm,  and  Djfiseitttn,  and  protest  with  all 

earnestness  .and  sincerity,  against  this  most  uncharitable  and  unwar- 
l^nted  insinuation.  Vet  were  it  not  for  a  regard  to  your  own  charac- 
ter, 1  could  almost  thank  you  for  having  hinted  it;  for  it  affords  a 
most  clear  and  indubitable  evidence,  that  there  is  something  in  t)ie 
spirit  of  the  Roman  QathbUc  religion,  which  neither  time  nor  experience 
can  alter;  which  contains  the  germ  of  intolerance  and'persecution ;  which 
pfeitf>n#  the  fountain  of  truth,  obscure*  spd  blunts  the  roost  sagacious 
iftteUejct,  and  represses  the  natural  movement^  of  a  jus*  and  ingenuous 

/  *\Ve  do  not  alrite  understand  why  the  Bishop  has  undertaken 
to  answer  in,  this  matter  for  the  Dissenters,  who  upon  occasion 
well  know  how  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  defend*  the*  rights 
of  private  j  udgftient*  The  Dissenter^  for  individual  liberty —the 
UoWn  CathoUps,  for  infajlible  power  by  Divine  right, — the  Est&> 
VJiflh^d  Church,  for  lawful  authority :  th^se  are  the  old  lines  of 
a.  controversy,  which  is  perhaps  again  to  be  revived. 

The  fallowing  quotation  from  Bishop  Atterbury'a  letters  is 
happily  applied  by.  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  his.  opponent  . 

*  *l  He  seldoms  speaks  out  where  he  is  likely  to  offend,  but  contents 
hknself  often  times  rather  to  insinuate  than  affirm;  and  makes  use  of 
other  men's  words  to  express  his  own  sense,  when  he  is  unwilling  t<>6 
openly  to  own  it,  or  too  strongly  to  press  it^ab  arte  sua  noh  recessit, 
as  Ttdly  says  of  Aristoyenusy^  P.  1 6. 

I  lit  is  indeed  suprising  that  Mr.  Butler  should  have  chosen  tc) 
borrow  the  sneer  6f  an  infidel,  in  order  "  to  accuse  the  English 
clergy  at  large  of  the  grossest  and  most  soul-endangering  preva- 
rication and  hypocrisy :  at  the  moment  ha  is  delivering  a  lecture 
upon  the  true  mode  of  controversy,  and  in  a  juncture  of  affairs, 
wuen,,if  not  charity,  at  least  worldly  wisdom,  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  conciliating , the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
Wb^t  reason,  plausible  or  solid,  can  be  assigned  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  churchmen  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to  civil 
power,  except  this  alone,  the  sincerity  of  pur  Protectant  pri&oi* 
jdes?  Well  may  the  Bishop  say,/' Surely,  Sir,, you  Cannot 
justly  complain  of  Mr.  Southey's  having  applied  to  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Church,  the  epithets  'idolatrous  and  6uper- 
fctious.•,' 

*  M  Thou  which  tqaehtfBt  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  thou 
that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege?  I  rely  with  confidence 
apoa  your  candour  and  love  of  taruth  for  an  open  retractdu'onef  this  un- 
sspporte/l  isalmany ;  you  will  I  am  ,p*r*uacfea,  exemplify  the  maxim  of 
$t,  Fn*cis  of  Sales,  which  y<TO  hay*  quoted  with  approbation,  thst 
•••IflpiCMi^n »»  never  ortdoiie  in  joed  manner*.       .  . 


66  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Mr.  Butler. 

But  "the  Bishop  mistook  his  man.  No  retractation  for  Mr, 
Butler :  it  is  as  bad  a  word  as  refunding.  He  re-states,  ex- 
plains,  excuses,  defends,  like  a  master  of  the  Skiomachia.  In  a 
word,  he  who  charges  others  with  prevaricating,  has  given  the 
most  glaring  instance  of  prevarication  perhaps  on  record.  Let 
the.  reader  judge. 

" 1  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordship)  that  I  did  not  mean  to  insi- 
nuate, by  the  expression  in  question,  any  thing  like  that  which  your 
Lordship  imputes  to  it ;  I  simply  meant  to  describe  the  Xawtudb  of 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  WHICH  THE  ARTICLES  ARE  GENERALLY  SIGNED)  and  the 

different  feelings  to  which  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  this  latitude  of 
construction  unavoidably  excites  in  the  subscribers."  P.  6. 

Then  follows  a  truly  Butlerian  observation :  "As  a  preliminary 
observation  I  entreat  your  Lordship,  and  every  reader  of  these 
pages,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  I  now  write  is  for  self-defence, 
not  to  attack  your  Lordship  or  the  Church,  of  which  all  acknow- 
ledge your  Lordship  to  be  a  splendid  ornament."  P.  7. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man,  who  after  firing  a  pisfef 
among  a  crowd  of  inoffensive  people,  and  being  seized  by  one  of 
ihem,  should  fire  again,  and  call  it  self-defence  ?  "A  latitude 
of  construction,"  is  itself  unfortunately  a  phrase  of  double 
meaning :  it  may  signify  in  less  offensive  words  much  the  same 
as  that  which  Mr.  Butler  said  beforehand  in  that  case  his  de- 
fence is  evasive  and  prevaricating.  But  if  we  interpret  it  thus, 
Many  an  English  clergyman  signs  the  thirty-nine  articles  se- 
riously, honestly  and  with  good  faith,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  enquire  whether  all  his  brethren  affix  exactly  the  same 
meaning  which  he  does  to  every  proposition  they  contain ;— if 
this  be  the  sense  of  "  a  latitude  of  construction,"  the  term  is 
not  only  inoffensive,  but  true,  and  must  be  true,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  to  the 
creeds  and  formularies  of  every  church  of  every  denomination, 
that  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  the  world  (palpably  with  regard  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,)  and  to  the  civil  contracts  and 
obligations  of  all  states.  Two  men  may  conscientiously  sign 
the  same  bond  in  two  different  senses:  circumstances  may  never 
occur  to  discover  that  they  meant  differently,  or  the  difference, 
though  sufficient  to  kindle  heat  and  contention,  may  be  upon 
particular  points  of.  small  importance  in  comparison  of  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  whole  compact. 

With  a  latitude  of  construction  of  this  kind  Members  of 
Parliament  execute  their  trust;  they  split  into  parties,  which 
upon  specific  questions,  and  those  of  magnitude,  never  coalesce; 
they  are  all  professed  supporters,  and  may  be  very  sincere  and  he- 
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nourable  supporters  of  the  same  constitution,  though  there  be 
strong  shades  of  difference  among  them  as  to  the  construction 
of  some  even  of  its  fundamental  principles*  Mr.  Locke  has 
shewn  that  the  simplest  of  all  Christian  creeds,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God/'  is  a  proposition  which  contains 
within  it  the  germ  of  interminable  controversy. 

Our  position,  therefore,  is  behind  that  battery,  which  Mr. 
Butler  has  taken  the  pains  to  construct  against  latitudinarians, 
who  have  no  sincerity  of  principle  ;  and  we  are  in  an  condition 
to  take  possession  of  it.  We  are  not  even  latitudinarians  in  to- 
leration; but  these  surely  Mr.  Butler  cannot  aim  at,  for  in 
so  doing  he  would  attack  his  own  friends,  and  particularly  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  is  the  only  prelate  that  has 
been  distinguished  by  zeal  for'  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.  If 
this  be  the  beginning  of  the  reward  of  his  Lordship's  liberality, 
it  is  enough  to  make  the  serious  sigh,  and  the  light-minded 
smile :  we  trust  there  is  nothing  worse  to  come  from  that  church 
for  him,  "  qui  semper  amabilem  sperat  nescius  auras  fallacis" 
Mr.  Butler  himself,  in  an  appendix  to  his  beautiful  Life  of 
Fenelon  (a  work  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich)  has  a 
note  on  the  "  re-union  of  Christians,"  in  which  he  sketches  the 
outline  of  a  creed,  so  comprehensive,  that  to  use  his  wonis,  "in 
a  belief  in  its  articles  all  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists  and  Socinians  are  agreed*"  This  is  latitude 
with  a  witness. 

How  ill  does  it  become  the  same  person  to  sneer  at  "  the 
celebrated  dogma  of  the  immortal  Chillingworth,  that  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  He  adds* 
p.  12,  "  It  is  most  clear  that  the  system  proposed  in  these  few 
but  very  emphatic  wdtds,-  leaves  no  authority  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.''  What  reasoning  !  The  Bible  is  the  only  divine 
authority:  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  all  the  authority  of 
human  laws*  Where  is  the  contradiction  ?  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  have  had  authority  enough,  according  to  the  intention 
of  their  framers,  to  keep  out  of  our  Church  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Anti-Episcopalians,  and  we  may  add  Anti-Trinitarians,  and 
all  those  who  dislike  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  There 
have  been,  no  doubt,  good  men  in  our  Church,  as  in  other 
churches,  whose  philosophical  benevolence  has  run  beyond  ex- 
perience and  common  sense,  who  have  regretted  that  any  test 
should  be  required  of  its  members  except  an  assent  to  the 
Bible :  but  the  number  of  these  is  few.  Still  fewer  we  trust 
and  believe  are  they,  who,  after  a  peculiar  education  for  some 
yeats,  and  a  solemn  examination  at  the  time,  can  enter  upon 
the  most  serious  and  sacred  engagement,  that  of  Orders,  with 
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tevfry.  K?  is  not  natural  they  should  do  ao.  The  feelings  with 
whjoh  the  Thirtyrnine  Articles  are  subscribed,  generally,  consist 
of  paramount  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  sole 
fountain  of  theology  and  religious  doctrine,  and  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  exercises  no  other  than  a  lawful  authority  over  her  sons* 
and  which  has  been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  exempjlary  in 
moderation  towards  dissentients*  U  the  language  of  the  Thiptyv 
nine  Articles  he  not  always  received  in  its  original  senses  &jys 
is  an  equity  which  adapts  the  universality  of  the  law  to  particur 
lar  circumstances ;  a  change  which,  in  the  lapse  of  three  hunt- 
dred  years,  must  partially  take  place  \n  the  construction  of  £hg 
laws  of  all  communities. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  conclusion  #f  Mr.  Butler's  pan*- 
phlet,  from  page  21,  the  meaning  is,  '  You  Protestants  are  Ifr 
titudinarians ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  very  conspicuous^ 
therefore  the  Protestant  Bishops  in  particular  ought  to  vote  for 
giving  additional  civil  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics/  Th# 
conciliation  is  on  a  par  with  the  argument.  The  practical  reply 
has  already  been  given,  where  Mr.  Butler  hoped,  doubts*,  t$ 
create  a  strong  division  in  favour  of  his  cause. 
<  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  great  propriety,  calls  Mr, 
Butler #s. attention  to  the  intemperate  abuse  with  which  aertaip 
Ronian  Catholics  have  lately  assailed  the  Established  Church  j 
and  in  conclusion  points  out,  in  a  shrewd  and  able  manner,  ttw 
due  to  the  refutation  of  many  of  Mr.  Butler's  arguments.  Mr. 
Butler  insists,  "  that  no  doctrine  shoujd  be  ascribed  to  the  Ifer 
man  Catholics  as  a  body,  p?cept  such  as  is  an  artiple  of  their 
jfaith  ;"  and  for  an  exact  account  of  that  faith  he  refers  to  the 
creed  of  Pius  IV.,  published  in  1564.  But,  says  the  Bishop, 
"  the  last  clause  but  one  in  that  qreed  is  as  follows:  '  I  also 
profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  thing*  delivered, 
defined^  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  count 
cils,  and  particularly  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  $c.' "  The  de- 
crees, of  spnie  of  these  councils  are  contradictory  to  eacfc  qther*^ 
Upon  the  meaning  of  some  of  them  the  Roman  Catholic  gpe 
divided ;  the  Council  of  Constance  (Jeclared,  ($ess.  J  9.)  '*  th§f 
no  safe  conduct  giv$n  to  a  heretic  ought  to  ejenipt  hH»  WWR 
judgment,"^— an4  accordingly  ^ohn  jjuss  was  cpnd,einfls4  imfr 
burnt.  A^ve  we  then  \o  b,el#ve  Mr-  Bi^tler  that  Rquppi  CaJ&Q* 
tics  at  the  present  day  ',<  profess  and  undoubtedly  reef  iye"  ajt 
these  doctrines,  V  witlyaut  restriction  or  guahficfitfop.  ?"  Jf^i 
no ;  they  are*  not  59  lpad :  they  assent  tfi  Piys  J  V.'s  i^eed  wi^ 
§  latitude  pf  ccinstr^tinn :  ^ey  sufcejihe  \q  $pji#  <^t?i^ 
*f  with  a  sigh  Q*  a  ^ffH6*^ 
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Mr.  But ler  intimates  an  intention  tf  mewfiHa*  th*  .  __ 
-of  Chester's  observations.  In  a  thipd  edition  of  tbe  Bishop's 
pamphlet,  a  Postscript  is  added  in  reply  to  Mr.  Butley'*  Jitter, 
in  which  his  Lordship  animadverts  in  sufiteiefrtly  strong  lan- 
guage upon  what  certainly  appears  to  be  ap  evasion,  rather 
than  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning,  fa  which  Mr, 
Butler  has  made  use  of  the  offensive  terms.  A*  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  Postscript  is  chiefly  the  latitude  of  interpretation 
•wifli  which  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  may  he  subscribed,  ve  sbalj 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  upon  it  for  our  article  on  Paiey's 
works,  in  which  it  iaust  necessarily  be  considered, 
•  In  the  last  edition  of  Me.  Butler's  pamphlet,  we  find  a  short 
rejoinder  from  that  gentleman,  deprecating  the  style  ii».  which 
die  Bishop  had  addressed  tun,  and  intimating  that  he  was 
prepared  to  *aee*  the  fbroes  which  are  known  to  ho  matching  up 
against  him. 


The  Accusations  of  History  against  the  Church  of  Borne  exempted,  in 
remarks  on  many  of  the  principal  observations  in.  the  work  of*Mr. 
Charles  Builer*  entitled  the  "  Booh  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church^* 
%  the  Rev,  Gp9acu5  Tpw9S*w,  M,A,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   $vo.pfr.012.    £».    Mwwy,    IMS,  ' 

Mp,  Butler's  "Book  of  the  Rpman  Catholic  Church," and  th* 
controversies  to  which  jit  Jw  l,e4>.  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  times ;  and  furnish  a  practical 
comment to  the  declaration  which  we  set  put  vith  making,  and 
whiph  yp  have  repeated  W  SOv^raJl  q{  our  articles, — that  the  age 
has  arrived  wherein  Y?e  may  hope  to  hear  religious  opinion 
discussed  without  angry  disputes  or  personal  invectives. , 

It  is  a  happy,  sign,  that,  tpe  piost  venerable,  of  our  Jjfrishopsj; 
whose  public  services  as  a  churchman,  and  whose  years,  as  a, 
man,  h^ve  h^Pn  extended  ftur  beyond  the  moftt  lengthened  of  any 
of  hip  jgede?es6oxs,T-that.th§  prelate,  whose  episcopal  charges, 
wbqft  ppktical  bias,  whose  patronage  of  literary  merit,  and 
wh^se  ac^s.  of  bounty,  h***e,  ajft  tested  his  ardent  zeal  for  thq 
irtf  r^ftfe  4f  *h^  9-eforaie4  rejigiofy  as  oppose4  to  that  of  Rome, 
4mM  J^*  h?ve  carried  uw^lf  ^Q  wlcfly.ajid  chayitah\v  ir*  the 
great  epp^t,  t&t  the  very  cinnamon  pf  the  hostile  faith,  the 
writer  himself  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
bears  huMft|r4bte  WJteegf,  (0  lm  w«*hi»  a*4  Utef  m  honest 
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pride  in  telling  the  world,  that  he  has  enjoyed  his  Lordship's 
confidence.  "  Having  been  professionally  employed,  (says  Mr. 
Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences,  p.  97,  when  speaking  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  of  himself,)  and  confidentially  consulted 
by  his  Lordship,  during  half  a  century,  he  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  instances  of  bis  Lordship's  exem- 
plary charity,  and  well  regulated  munificence : — 100,000/.  would 
not  make  up  the  amount  of  those,  in  the  foundation  or  arrange- 
ment of  which  his  Lordship  has  professionally  consulted  the  Re- 
miniscent." 

It  is  moreover  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  two  volumes 
which  first  issued  from  the  press  in  reply  to  Mr.  Butler's  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  viz.  Mr.  Townsend's  "  Ac- 
cusations of  History  against  the  Church  of  Rome/'  and  Dr. 
PhiUpotts'  "  Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  on  the  theological 
parts  of  his  Book,"  &c.  should  be  the  productions  of  two  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham's  domestic  chaplains.  Our  present  con- 
cern is  with  Mr.  Townsend's  reply,  as  that  which  was  first  pub- 
lished ;  and  in  the  next  number  we  shall  notice  Dr.  Phillpotts', 
— for  the  matter  contained  in  each  is  so  distinct,  and  entitled  to 
so  much  grave  attention,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice 
to  both  to  mix  them  up  under  one  article. 
.  Every  body  who  has  read  Mr.  Butler's  "  Book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,"  must  have  observed  the  strain  of  courtesy 
which  pervades  it.  We  think,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  Article, 
it  somewhat  approaches  to  affectation ;  and  therefore  we  are 
better  pleased  with  the  genuine  placidity,  with  which  Mr. 
Townsend  picks  up  the  glove  and  enters  the  lists.  It  is  with 
the  serenity  and  composure  of  one  who  is  sure  of  victory,  and 
is  not  desirous  of  dealing  severer  blows,  than  the  nature  of  the 
combat  compels  him  to  inflict.  Never  certainly  did  a  gentler 
or  more  courteous  knight  come  pricking  on  his  way,  or  run  a 
tilt  in  more  studied  attitude  than  Mr.  Butler.  He  prances  and 
caracoles  over  the  course  upon  his  Vnenaged  ambler,  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  possible.  He  salutes  his  adversary,  and  makes 
his  obeisance  to  the  spectators  of  the  conflict  with  that  smiling 
air,  which  shews,  that  he  is  as  anxious  to  exhibit  his  courtly 
demeanour  and  attire,  as  his  prowess ;  or  rather  that  he  depends 
more  upon  conciliating  the  sympathy  of  the  ring,  and  subduing 
his  foe,  by  the  pretty  way  in  which  he  canters  up  to  the  ren- 
contre, than  by  the  vigour  of  his  charge.  To  continue  the 
simile,  Mr.  Townsend  advances  on  his  heavy  war-horse,  whose 
very  weight  is  enough  to  trample  every  thing  beneath  him, 

"  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campuuu" 
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If  he  seem  proud  of  any  thing,  it  is  of  the  divine  panoply  of 
truth,  with  which  be  feels  himself  encompassed. 

"  Ilia  dei  donis  et  tanto  loetus  bonore 

Expleri  nequit,  atque  oculis  per  singula  volvit, 
Miraturque." 

The  terms  "  gentlemanly"  and  "  gentlemanlike/'  and  words  of 
similar  import,  borrowed  from  the  language  of  refinement, 
occur  so  often  in  "the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
that  the  author's  principal  anxiety  appears  to  be,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  should  be  considered  the  most  aristocratic 
and  gentlemanlike  religion  in  the  world.  The  writer  of  "  the 
AccwtttMOfeof  History  against  the  Church  of  Rome/'  is  eqna% 
bent  upon  keeping  his  temper,  and  preserving. the  rules  of  der 
coram,  but  he  conducts  the  discussion,  not  merely  as  a  well- 
bred  disputant,  but  as  a  philosophical,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, as  a  Christian  reasoner, — as  one,  who  has  an  high  in- 
terest at  stake,  and  who  must  earnestly  contend  for  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  sainta."  He  speaks  as  one  having  autho- 
rity, as  though  be  felt  strong  in  the  assurance  that  he  nas  the 
testimony  of  history,  the  voice  of  reason,  and  the  word  of  God 
on  his  side.  There  .is  no  trifling,  and  no  playing  with  his  sub-* 
ject.  His  paragraphs  are  short  and  pithy.  He  dispatches  ah 
argument  in  a  few  conclusive  sentences.  He  does  not  leave  it- 
necessary  to  return  to  the  attack,  but  bears  down  upon  the 
assailable  point  at  once,  with  all  the  force  that  sound  principles 
and  incontrovertible  matters  of  fact  can  give  him.  Every  chap* 
ter  contains  a  fund  of  information  upon  historical  and  ecclesias-r 
tical  topics ;— so  much  so,  that  the  best  read,  and  most  expe-» 
rienced  controversialist,  may  gather  something  from  the  perusal 
of  it.  • 

The  manifest  object  of  Mr.  Townsend  is  to  confute  error, 
while  he  advocates  a  good  cause,— and  not  to  shine  as  a  book- 
maker; the  fastidious  critic  therefore  will  overlook  some  de 
fects,  which  are  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  necessary 
haste  with  which  the  volume  was  got  up.  Mr'.  Butler's  book 
required  an  immediate  answer;  and  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  Mr.  Townsend's  reply  of  312  octavo  pages  was  published 
within  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  other,  the  wonder  is,  how  so 
many  authorities  could  have  been  consulted,  so  many  documents 
adduced,  and  such  a  mass'  of  materials  put  together,  in  so  sh6rt 
a  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  worked  into  a  methodical  series,  plain, 
learned,  and  cogent  arguments  against  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem.   His  book  is,  indeed,  particularly  valuable  for  the  authori- 


fcs  which  he  gives,  T&e  beginning corroborate*  *he  Bishop  df 
Chester's  observations,  which  we  have  just  quoted.;  and  at  p. 
S3  is  the  following  pertinent  remark  upon  the  taunt  which  Mr. 
Butler  has  condescended  to  echo  against  the  variety  of  Protes- 
tant sects.  *  t 

-  "I  could  have  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  Romanist  di  viae* 
nearly,  every  doctrinal  opinion,  which  is  advocated  by  Our  jarring  sec-, 
(aries.  . Arminianism  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuists ;  Calvinism  of  the 
Jansenists ;  Quakerism  of  the  Franciscans;  Socinianism  in  all  its  gra~ 
d^tioris  from  Arianism  to  Belshamism,  was  taught  by  the '  authors 
enumerated  in  the  fRoma  Racovialla,  of  Jameson — the  fanaticism  o? 
ftew  sects  among  its  was  .the  sfrme-  with  that  of  new  orders  among  you  y 

St  alt  these  Appeal  to  Popery,  and  protest  against  -the  Se*4ptitfeS; 
lis  lecriibinaiion  however  in  unworthy  of  either  party/*    • 

We  quite  agrae  with  Mr.  Townseud  in  his  address  to  JR$f« 
Butler  upon  the.  comparison  between  Romish  ar#i  Scnptwe 
ipiracles, 

-  4i  You  m  fact  resign  the  Romish  miracles  to  their  fate,  when  jrouf 
eonclfede  that  no  miracles,  except  those  which  areTelated  in  trie  Old 
or  Kew  Testament  are  artiele*  of  faith*  If  all  are  from  God,  afi  are 
to  be  received,  ftw  sjl  would  be  undeniable."    P.  48, 

An4  the  foUowkig  ia  a  striking  passage  i 

■  "  The  Protestant  may  reject  the  opinions  which  Scripture  or  reason 
convince  him  are  absurd,  The  Romanist  is  permitted  to  reject  no- 
thing which  his  Church  has  once  sanctioned.  The  undeniable  fact-lay 
thai  the  eeuneil  of  Trent  has  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened all  your  putt  errors.  Thfe  council  of  Trent  has  fettered  you** 
tottmuoioa  with  its  bonds  and  chains*  and  you  cannot  be  free.  ¥ou* 
are  like  the  imprisoned  eagles.  You  have  wings  that  can  soar  %m 
heaven,  m&  eyes  that  w<mW  meet  .the  mid*day'suo :  but  your  wing 
qWQM  *»4  JW*  eye  is  Winded ;  for  the  council  of  Trent  has  \egja- 
htfqt  in  dar-fcc^s*,  pad  the  morning  is  past  and  the  day  of  feno^ledgc* 
is/<;om£*  but  you  naay  not,  you  cannot  fly,  nor  gaae." 

:  Tk$re  are  also 
celibacy  of  the   ' 


lories  and  Kings*  concerning 
flris  seasopable  paragraph : 


-  «  Tha  Protestant  assails,  that  the  perfect  obsdieiwe  of  the  tubjoot 
cannot  he  enforced  by  the  sovereign,  if  any  foreign  influence  whatetec 
b»^mitte4v>^vpe^  Then  a>  now  the  Konsanist  wild  have 
granted  tba>  homage  to  the.  pope  wWeh  he  refused  to  Ma  t#rnp#ral 
2iwt<    Tt*  evil  c^inplaiAfed  oft  w*a  tfee  $on4ipt  ^f  ifa  sofferpign.  (in 
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avnfip^i^f  *tf»  vaegat  bishoprics)  \  the  remedy  pfeo{rt>se4  wanh©  ibter« 
ferenoe  of  tbe  pepe,  A  Protectant  of  the  present  day  wovld  decide/ 
tbat  tbe  remedy  should  have  been  found  in  tbe  law,  and  fey  tbe  senattf 
of  tbe  country,  or  tbat  the  Clergy  should  have  submitted  to^persecu^ 
tiari  as  the  martyrs  of  old-  Tbe  Romanist  would  decide  that  the  pope 
was  right,  for  he  was  authorized  to  govern,  and  his  power  was  merely, 
Spiritual.  Both  theory  .and  experience  unite  to  convince  the  world 
that  spiritual  allegiance,  without  temporal'  power,  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility.     P.  68.  4 

The  subject  of  the  independence  of  the  Ckrgy.  upou  titaj 
State,  g,nd  the  separate  ("  dwiue,"  Dx,  MQner  calls  it)  jiirisdic* 
tioa  of  the  Church*  is.  ferther  treated  very  elaborately  by  Mr* 
Tewnsend  in  his  Eighth  Letter ;  and  to  tlus  we  shall  at  present 
confine  our  remarks*  as  it  relates  to  the  question  realty  in  dis-i 
pute  it  ths  present  day.  As  the  primitive  Christians  died  for 
the  ft*th  of  the  Gospel,  so  Archbishop  Beeket  waa  the  cham-. 
riea  ajjd  martyr  -of  4*at  Church,  which  has  not  been  backward 
to  owa  and  pay  her  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  formerly  by  thi 
tribute  Qf  th*  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  honours,  and  now  by 
gallajptly  vludieajii>g  Jiia  memory*  There  is  some  special  plead-* 
ing  ia  the  defeucft.  aud  the  controversy  is  divided  into  three, 
stages,  1st,  the  exemption  of  the  Clergy- from  the  jurisdiction 
of  civil  tribunals ;  2dfy.  the  Arehbishop  s  conduct  with  regard^ 
to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon";  and  odly.  his  e*communica* 
tiofl  of  the  prelates*  who  iu  opposition  to  his  authority,  as  Pri- 
jnats,  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  son  of  the  rdgnu^ 
king. 

It  ja  undeniahle  that  the,  immunities  of  the  Clergy  in  the  age  ef 
Beeket,  w#re  pushed  tp  ajj exteut,  which  produced  great  practical 
evils  by,  sheltering,  frem  punishment  ecclesiastics  who  had  com- 
mitted the  worst  crimes.  Encouraged  by  success?  the  Popes, 
had  also  begun  to  develope  their  system  of  temporal  power,  andj 
of  ttdyugaJtkig  tp  their  authority  all  sovereigns  and  countries. 
Henry  the  Second  of  Eugland,  m  proceeding  to  check  with 
spirit  arid  Ability  thes^  euaroa<?hmenta»  which  threatened  to 
feaye  him,  wly  the  shadow  pf  a  sceptre,  reckoned  upon  the. 
co-operatipn  of  his  favourite,  the  new  Primate  ;  and  it  wa^ 
natural  the  king  should  feel  disgusted  ajnd  irritated  **  finding; 
thai  prfest  his  "mo§t  pertinacious  opponent.  $ep*y  inherited; 
from  his  Nprmaji  .bipod*  as  Mr,  Southey  observe?,  a  temper  ta 
mate  b^mj.  tremble  *  ajad  » the  cw*se  of  the  content  he  .broke; 
?ut  igtp  acts  of  indefensible  p^ssien  and  violeupe*  But  waa! 
Becket.  faultless  ?  Pid.he  realfe  perish*  according  to  Mr,  JJuK 
fer's  aooouott  fp*"  a  fcithful  adherence  to  ecclesiastical  duty  VT. 
Pid  he  only  assert  the  rights  of  the  Clergy  in  a  peaceable  aricl 
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legal  maimer  ?  Quite  the  reverse :  his  obstinate  pride  and  tur- 
bulence were  blamed  by  the  English  bishops,  even  by  the 
Pope,  and  by  his  chief  abettor  Louis,  king  of  France.  It  is  in 
rain  to  lay  the  fault  upon  the  age.  His  sincerity  and  high  cou- 
rageous spirit  are  admitted :  but  contrast  the  temper  and  firm- 
ness with  which,  not  fifty  years  afterwards,  Primate  Langton, 
at  the  head  of  the  barons,  extorted  from  King  John  (in  spite  of 
his  foreign  allies),  not  exorbitant  privileges  for  the  Clergy  exclu- 
sively, but  that  great  charter  which,  in  laying  the  lawful  foun- 
dation of  the  liberties  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  has  been  a 
benefit  to  each  succeeding  generation.  No  doubt  the  age  was 
barbarous,  and  the  immunities  of  the  Church  were  useful  and 
popular  in  affording  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  feudal  lords; 
but  these  immunities  had  some  reasonable  limitation.  Under 
the  Roman  emperors,  "  when  the  State  was  concerned  in  the 
prosecution,  no  privilege  of  Orders  could  secure  the  Clergy 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  courts."  Collier,  b.  iv.  p.  372. 
"  The  right  of  granting  investiture  of  the  temporalities  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Emperor  Charlemagne^  A.D.  773,  by  Pope 
Hadrian  I.,  and  the  council  of  Lateran,  and  universally  exer- 
cised by  other  Christian  princes.  Hence  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  bishoprics  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  crown  of  England 
(as  well  as  other  kingdoms  in  Europe)  even  in  the  Saxon  times." 
Blackstone,  b.  i.  p.  378. 

"  In  vain  do  the  Roman  Catholics  contend  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  were  "  recent  inventions,"  contrary  to  the 
then  law  of  the  land.  They,  might  not  all  be  "  ancient  usages'9 
of  the  realm ;  but  there  is  proof  that  generally  they  had  a  re* 
ference  to  customs  prevailing  before  the  innovations  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest ;  when  according  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  (vol.  i. 
p.  209  and  321)  "  the  Clergy  were  subject  to  the  common  law 
of  the  land." 

*  Let  us  be  permitted  to  produce  another  and  a  weighty  autho- 
rity to  the  same  effect :  "  of  clerical  exemption  from  the  secular 
arm  we  find  no  earlier  notice  than  in  the  coronation  oath  of 
Stephen,  which,  though  vaguely  expressed,  may  be  construed 
to  include  it.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  law  of  England 
had  unequivocally  recognized  that  claim  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  It  was  at  least  an  innovation  which 
the  legislature  might  without  scruple  or  transgression  of  justice 
abolish."  Hallam's  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  c.  vii.  p.  84.  To 
these  constitutions,  Archbishop  Becket  himself  engaged,  and 
retracted  his  consent,  with  a  wavering  which  should  at  least 
prompt  the  Roman  Catholics  to  judge  charitably  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  well-redeemed  inconstancy  under  somewhat  simifcu? 
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circumstances.  ,  Both  afterwards  met  death  with  more  than  in- 
trepidity, and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  their  previous 
hesitation  was  caused  neither  by  fear  nor  want  of  principle,  but 
by  a  suspense  of  judgment  under  events  the  most  trying  to  hu- 
man virtue.  For  Cranmer  we  claim  these  advantages, — an  unva- 
rying personal  humility  and  meekness  towards  his  enemies,  and 
the  pursuit  of  a  line  of  policy,  the  wisdom  of  which,  like  Primate 
Langton's,  has  been  proved  by  long  experience  and  success* 
The  storm  raised  by  Becket  failed  to  effect  his  purpose,  for 
"  on  the  whole,"  says  Hume  (ch.  9.)  "  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon remained  still  the  law  of  the  realm."  King  Henry  "  re- 
signed none  of  the  essential  rights  of  his  crown,"  though  he 
made  atonement  to  the  Church,  partly  from  devotion,  partly 
from  policy,  for  the  murder  of  the  archbishop ;  and  submitted 
by  way  of  penance  to  the  lashes  of  the  monks  on  that  spot, 
where  450  years  before  Laurentius  suffered  a  similar  infliction, 
as  he  gave  out,  from  St.  Peter,  but  as  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, from  his  own  hands,  in  the  sincerity  of  religious  zeal.  Such 
are  the  revolutions  of  opinion  and  of  human  affairs. 

The  Archbishop's  intractable  temper  towards  the  prelates 
who  crowned  the  young  king,  in  proportion  as  it  gains  for  him 
the  praise  of  bravery,  must  detract  from  his  charity.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  during  his  absence  or  exile  from  England, 
and  under  the  authority  of  a  bull  from  Rome,  which  the  Pope 

5 anted  clandestinely,  and  revoked  with  duplicity.  (Henry's 
ist.  b.  iii.  c.  2.)  Besides  in  that  age  institution  to  offices,  and 
even  the  succession  to  the  throne  rested  not  on  fixed  rules: 
Becket  himself  had  been  uncanonically  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Rome ;  the  reigning  pope  Alexander  III.  had  to  contend  with 
the  claims  of  three  anti-popes  in  succession,  during  his  Jong 
pontificate,  and  in  order  to  prevent  such  confusion  it  was  settled 
in  the  third  general  council  of  Lateran  A.D.  1179,  that  two* 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  cardinals  must  concur  to  make 
valid  the  election  of  the  supreme  pontiff*. 

Such  are  the  facts,  but  it  is  plain  that  our  dispute  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  not  concerning  historical  events,  but  con- 
cerning the  causes  which  led  to  these  events,  and  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  them.  They  naturally  tell  their  own  story, 
plausibly,  in  their  own  favour ;  and  in  order  to  counteract  their 
recent  publications,  it  becomes  necessary  for  Protestants  to  ire- 
peat  what  has  been  often  established  from  authentic  documents. 
The  mischiefs  of  two  independent  jurisdictions  within  the 
same  realm  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  when  the  Church  and  the. King  were  contending  for 
the  government  .of  England.    Upon  this  point  Mr.  Townsend 
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observe*  to  Mr.  Butter, "  You  have  re&sosf  to  be  proud  of  BeC- 
ket,  and  the  Stale  has  abundant  cause  to  be  jealous  of  a  Church 
which  oan  thus  change  a"  brave,  a  good,  Mid  a  k>yal  English- 
man, into  a  rebel,  from  principle,  against  his  sovereign.  Spiritual 
allegiance  is  the  foundation  of  temporal  power.  Admit  but  the 
principle,  the  result  will  ever  be  the  same.  •  .If  an  aspiring  and. 
ambitious  pontiff  now  obtained  power  by  any  unforeseen  means, 
the  same  effects  must  follow  from  the  same  cause.  Even  when 
he  is  weak,  and  apparently  harmless, .  this  very  opinion  bits 
shaken  our  empire  to  its  centre."  J?.  92 — 94. 
~  At  one  observation  made,  we  are  persuaded  incautiously,  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  surprise* 
and  to  strongly  protest  against  it  "  Our  objections,"  says  he, 
*  against  the  Romanists  are  not  so  much  founded  on  the  wtwe 
of  their  errors,  as  on  the  conviction  of  their  practical  affect*  oa 
the  conduct  of  individuals."  P.  9. 

-  Now  it  may  he  asserted  that  the  dootriee  of  purgatory* 
though  not  scriptural  is  natural  and  reasonable;  and  thpt  of 
the  invocation  of  aaintsy  though  will-worship,  is  harmless :  and 
tfctt'  auricular  confession,  and  the  reverence  of  images,  hrve 
degenerated  into  practical  abuses  of  institutions  which  were 
at  first  good  and  pious.  But  there  are  some  doctrines,  to  the 
fatmre  of  which  we  object,  as  radically  anti-ckristian,  as  feke* 
delusive,  and  most  dangerous  to  the  eternal  interests  of  man, — 
for  instance,  that  especially  of  kumm*  merit  in  oppositiam.te 
ike  kmding  principle  of  ike  Rejmrnatitm>..  jiwibicatjon  &y 
fjjth  in  CUimst.  .Compared  with  this,-  all  other  errors  are  aa 
dust  in  the  balance.  Of  this  kind  also  are„  to  mention.  *q  more* 
die  deetrinea  of  a  divine  Revelation  by  tradition,  in  addition 
to  the  Bible;  and  an  infallible  jurisdiction  by  divine  right  in 
the  Church*  Here  then  we  take  our  stand*  and  contend  that 
however  much  the  political  effects,  of  the  Romish  doctrines  are 
to  be  dreaded,  their  spiritual  effects  are  infinitely  more  perilo*fcu 
The  arm  of  power  may.  repress  andcontroul  the  former,— fcf  (fee 
hitter  no  human  tribunal  can  take  cognizance. 

The  mildness:  of  Mr.  Butler's  manner  makes  him  *  much 
more  formidable  opponent  than  his  more  violent  brethren.  But 
notwithstanding  his  shew  of  authorities,  we  find  the  generality 
Bour  of  hi*  statement  on  the  Becketian.controyenty  opposed  by 
the  account  ef  a  cluster  of  the  most  esteemed,,  laborious,  ami 
unprejudiced  writers* .  We  will  not  apply  to,  Mr*  Rutfeara  state- 
ment in  tins  instance,  "  ab  uno  disae  omnea:"  but  readers  &re 
to!  be  cautioned  against  being  won.  to  rely  implicitly  oi*  tt» 
smooth  end  plausible  style. 
~  The  writers  alluded  to  confirm.  wiJbstaatifcUy.Mr.  $$>utb«gra 
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fidelity  on  the  same  subject.    We  rejoice  to  co-operate,  in  our 

degree,  in  vindicating  tl  e  histqrical  accuracy  of  "  the  Book  of 
the  Church;"  for  in  so  doi  \g  we  ihink  we  are  contributing  to 
support  that  Ecclesiast  cal  Constitution,  which  is  "  as  pure  and 
weU-reformed  as  any  urder  heaven;"  and  which, having  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  neither  does  nor  will  own  a  master  ex- 
cept God  and  the  lawa  of  England. 


Observations  of  a  Parish  Priest  on  scenes  of  Sickness  and  Death,  pub- 
.    lished  with  a  view  to  the  Temporal  as  well  as^  Spiritual  Comfort  of  his 

Parishioners  in  such  Seasons.     By  James  Duke  Coleridge,  L.L.B. 

pp.  118.        London.     Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  very  useful  manual,  teaching  the  "  great  art  of  dying 
well,"  as  the  mighty  master  of  "  holy  living  and  dying*'  ex- 
presses himself:  it  is  written  by  one  who  has  evidently  been 
much  conversant  in  the.  closing  scene ;  and  -shews  good  sense, 
tenderness  and  benevolence,  and  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  all 
in  their  fair  proportions  well  becoming  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastor.  •  It  must  be  supposed  to  be  addressed  chiefly  to 
those  who  move  in  humble  life ;  for  to  such  the  sedulous  atten- 
tion of  the  parish  priest  is  particularly  due,  and  is  diligently 
paid :  others  too  frequently  either  deem  themselves  placed  above 
his  care,  or  receiving  him  with  the  familiarity  of  a  frien,d  are. 
not  subjects  meet  for  advice,  such  as  is  here  given. 

The  chamber  of  sickness  and  death  is  often  a  scene  of  deep 
and  painful  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister; 
but,  thanks  be  to  God!  it  is  often  likewise  one,  where  the  com- 
fort which  he  administers  may  be  reflected  to  his  own  bosom  ; 
where  he  may  be  repaid  for  the  instruction  with  which  he  strives 
to  .edify  the  dying  sufferer  by  much  that  will  strengthen  his  own 
faith  and  animate  his  piety.  There  are  many  circumstances  at- 
tending the  death-bed  of  the  poor  (it  is  this  of  which  we  at  present 
speak)  that  tend  to  make  it  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  absence  of  all  that  is  artificial,  of  all  worldly  glare  and  glit- 
ter, and  of  flattering  promises  .  and  delusive  hopes ;  the  plain 
and  honest  address  of  the  attendants,  who  scruple  not  to  declare 
the  real  state  of  the  dying  person  in  undisguised  sincerity ;  the 
'simple  expression  of  faith  and  hope  on  his  part,  with  little  mix- 
ture of  longing  after  a  world  which  possesses  scarcely  anything 
to  alhire  or  detain  him  in  it :  these  circumstances,  though  some 
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things  may  occasionally  arise  revolting  to  the  refined  taste,  and 
the  eye  and  ear  of  delicacy,  will  supply  to  the  spiritual  guide 
many  a  fruitful  subject  of  meditation  for  himself,  and  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  ear  of  others. 

But  we  confess  we  are  drawing  a  flattering  picture.  The  poor 
will  often  be  unwilling  to  send  for  the  minister ;  and  when  he  is 
come,  they  will  be  backward  to  unbosom  themselves  to  him  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  real  state,  and  even  though 
their  repentance  be  sincere,  and  their  faith  strong,  yet  they 
may  be  defective  in  a  thousand  little,  particulars.  Their  friends 
and  attendants  too,  though  full  of  kindness,  will  require  admo- 
nition or  encouragement :  and  many  things  may  arise  in  whicfc 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  patient  may  be  consulted  to 
great  advantage.  It  is  to  these  points,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  ad- 
dresses himself.  Laying  out  of  his  consideration  the  great  and 
leading  subjects  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for :  and  taking  for  granted,  that  "  the  duties  more  com- 
monly urged  as  a  preparation  for  death  (such  as  the  settlement 
of  our  temporal  concerns,  forgiveness  of,  or  compensation  for 
injuries — confession  of  our  Christian  faith — declaration  of  our 
unfeigned  repentance,  and  entire  submission  to  God,  and  re- 
ceiving the  Lord's  Supper)  will  certainly  have  formed  part  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  regular  and  constant  visitor  during  sick- 
ness, the  minister  of  the  parish,"  his  design  is  to  "  touch  upoit 
those  points  of  which  the  necessity  or  advantage  have  strudt 
him  in  his  parochial  visits,  as  appearing  less  obvious  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  persons ;"  and  he  lays  down  a  few  rules  to  assist  ta<6 
sufferer  "  in  patiently  bearing  his  sickness, — to  render  that 
sickness  less  difficult  to  be  borne  while  it  lasts — and  ultimately 
beneficial  to  his  eternal  interest." . 

The  first  of  these  Rules  is,  "  Send  for  the  minister  of  your  pa- 
rish while  your  sickness  allows  you  to  converse  with  him,"— 
under  which  head  Mr.  C.  makes  some  remarks  on  the  comfort 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  hence,  and  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  too  common  practice  of  neglecting  to  oall  in  the 
spiritual  adviser  till  "  the  sick  person  is  nearly  exhausted  by  a 
long  illness,  or  the  agonies  of  death  are  hourly  expected :"  then 
says  he,  "  (and  not  till  then,  too  frequently)  is  the  minister  sent 
for ;  as  if,  like  his  Divine  Master,  in  the  distressed  ship,  be 
could  at  once  hush  the  storm,  by  saying,  *  Peace,  be  stiUV  All 
he  can  do  is  to  pray  for  the  sick  person,  and  charitably  hope 
that  God  who  knoweth  the  heart  hath  seen  reason  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mercy.  But  this  is  a  melancholy  sight  for  his  real 
friends.,  who  might  have  witnessed  his  progress  towards  th£ 
gate  of  death,  so  cheered,  and  directed,  and  assisted  by  the 
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minister  t>t  religion*  that  at  the  last  be  should  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  but  to  fesign  him&elf  willingly  and  cheerfully  into  the 
hands  of  his  merciral  Creator."  P.  14. 

The  second  rule  directs  the  patient  to  open  the-stateof  his 
conscience  to  the  minister  honestly  and  unreservedly.  And 
here  Mr.  Coleridge  urges  that  "  the  body  and  soul  are  alike, 
and  you  may  as  well  expect  the  physician  of  the  one  to  prescribe 
by  your  merely  saying  I  am  ill,  as  that  of  the  other  on  your  ge- 
nerally declaring  yourself  to  be  a  sinner ;  it  is  to  little  purpose 
t^at  you  call  in  either,  while  you  expect  them  to  work  only  a 
chatm,"  p*  17.  He  presses  moreover  the  great  importance  of 
humility  and  self-abasement  exhibited  in  an  honest  exposure  of 
sins  hitherto  concealed,  and  the  comfort  arising  from  unburthen? 
mg  the  conscience  of  the  load  that  may  rest  upon  it. 

The  pattern  is  next  advised  to  keep  alive  in  his  mind  the  sub- 
ject of  the  minister's  conversations:  a  rule  that  suggests  some 
useful  remarks, — among  which  is  introduced  a  little  anecdote  of 
a  young  female  who  "  used  to  reserve  the  portions  of  Scripture, 
which  the  author  had  read  and  commented  upon,  as  her  sub- 
jects of  meditation  during  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night ;  and 
frequently  expressed  the  spiritual  comfort  it  was  productive  o£ 
as  well  as  the  relief  it  afforded  to  her  restless  and  debilitated 
frame."  P.  34. 

The  fourth  rule  recommends  patience,  not  only  towards  God, 
but  towards  the  attendants ;  for  it  is  well  observed  that  "  sick- 
ness appears  in  many  instances  to  contract  the  heart,  and  render 
it  selfish,  and  hardened  to  any  pains  and  inconveniences  but  its 
own."  With  such  selfishness  Mr.  Coleridge  contrasts  the  con- 
duct of  "  Him  who,  having  found  his  disciples  fast  asleep  during 
his  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  gently  rebuked  and  affectionately 
excused  them." 

The  last  rule  given  is :  "  request  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  you  belong*"  Mr.  C.  referring  to  the  cure  of  the  pa- 
ralytick,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  faith  of  his  friends,  and  not 
Ms  being  mentioned,  as  the  immediate  motive  which  influenced 
our  Saviour  to  heal  him,  derives  this  consolatory  inference,  that 
the  faith  and  prayers  of  others  for  us  in  seasons  of  distress  are 
acceptable  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  ourselves.  And  he  goes 
on  to  argue  that, 

"  Various  are  the  mercies,  hoth  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  be  vouch- 
safed to  the  sick  or  even  dying  man;  and  there  is  no  impropriety  ia 
supposing  that  Congregational  prayer  may  be  the  instrument  of  drawing 
tiferii  down  upon  him.  With  regard  to  the  former,  your  present  feelings 
will  tell  you,  that  many  are  the  aggravations  even  of  sickness— and 
many  therefore,  aha  are  its  alleviations,  comparatively  speaking,  even 
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comforts.;  all  of  which  may  justifiably  be  included  in  our  prayers, 
where  there  is  no  probability  of  recovery.  Amongst  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  preservation  of  reason,  power  of  speech,  seasonable  and 
refreshing  sleep;  assistance  in  the  last  agony,  and  an  easy  and  quiet 
departure.  Still  more  important  of  course  are  the  spiritual  blessings 
of  which,  you  stand  in  need,  and  for  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend 
that  family  and  public,  as  well  as  private  prayer,  should  be  offered. 
Patience,  tranquillity  of  mind,  spiritual  aid,  effectual  repentance,  un- 
shaken faith,  and  as  the  consequence  of  all,  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
truth,  of  all  God's  promises  generally,  and  a  well-grounded  and  joyful 
hope  of  their  being  made  good  to  you  at  that  day  when  sickness  and 
sorrow  shall  for  ever  disappear,  are  among  the  inestimable  gifts  which 
it  may  be  the  will  of  God  to  grant,  if  like  the  man  sick  of  palsy,  you 
are  brought  to  Christ,  not  only  in  your  own  prayers,  but  in  those  of 
your  fellow-Christians,  and  especially,  mindful  of  his  gracious  promise, 
-that'  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  in  His  name,  there  He 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  those  of  the  congregation  at  church." 
P.  39. 

•  These  are  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
person,  in  which  the  author  discovers  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  duties  of  his  profession,  a  zealous  desire  to  discharge 
them  conscientiously,  and  much  ingenuousness  in  performing 
his  office,  and  giving  his  advice.  In  his  rules  for  the  attend- 
ants on  a  sick  person  he  exhibits  remarkable  tenderness  of  dis- 
position, and  a  regard  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  patient, 
no  less  than  for  his  spiritual  good.  One  instance  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  skill  and  tenderness  is  shewn  in  his  advice  to  the 
attendants  on  a  death-bed  to  beware  of  disturbing  the  patient 
even  by  any  kind  and  well  meant  endeavours ;  and  he  gives  an 
affecting  instance  from  his  journal  of  the  request  to  this  effect  by 
a  young  female  whom  he  visited. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  the  example  of  Melancthon  on  the 
evening  of  his  decease.  "  Upon  being  asked  by  his  son-in-law 
if  he  would  have  any  thing  else,  he  replied  in  these  emphatic 

WOrds,  '  ALIUD  NIHIL,  NISI  COELUM  ;'"  NOTHING  ELSE,  BUT  HEA- 
VEN, and  requested  that  he  might  not  be  any  further  inter- 
rupted. Soon  afterwards  he  made  a  similar  request,  begging 
those  around  who  were  endeavouring  with  officious  kindness  to 
adjust  his  clothes,  "  not  to  disturb  his  delightful  repose."  Cox's 
Life  of  Melancthon. 

-  '  We  must  not  extend  this  Article  by  making  any.  further  ex- 
tracts ;  but  we  will  venture  to  recommend  the  work  itself  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  The  author  is  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  and  his.  heart  is  so  much  in  it,  that  he  is  en- 
abled* to  descend  to  many  particulars,  and  prescribe,  rules  of 
conduct;  the  importance  of  which  may  not  strike  an  occasional 
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visitor  in  a  sick  room.  On  this  account  we  could  much  desire  to 
see  something  from  his  pen,  for  the  especial  use  of  the  Clergy — 
to  give  directions  and  encouragement  to  his  brethren  in. the  per* 
formance  of  this  part  of  their  sacred  duties ;  a  part,  in  which 
they  may  not  sometimes  exert  their  full  powers,  not.  so  much 
from  reluctance  as  from  awkwardness,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
intrude,  and  from  not  knowing  the  best  way  of  accomplishing 
their  own  wishes.  They  thus  tail  of  satisfying  their  own  minds, 
and  of  giving  that  comfort  to  others  which  they  might  and  ought 
to  afford.  We  are  well  assured  that  a  few  hints  from  one  so 
conversant  in  such  scenes,  and  who  possesses  so  much  of  gentle- 
ness, devotion,  and  good  sense,  would  be  acceptable  to  great 
numbers.  .  Mr.  Coleridge  has  indeed  ventured  upon  giving  one 
hint  j  it  is  contained  in  the  following  note* 

4t  My  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  me 
presumptuous,  in  here  mentioning  a  practice  which  I  have  uniformly 
observed  for  many  years,  and  which  I  will  venture  confidently  to  re- 
commend as  a  very  useful  assistant  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  that 
of  committing  to  paper  every  evening,  the  chief  parts  at  least  of  th£ 
several  conversations  that  have  passed  in  -the  day  between  the  sick  per- 
sons and  themselves.  This,  by  enabling  them  to  take  up  their  examir 
nation  or  discourse  where  they  left  off,  renders  every  visit  connected 
as  it  were  with  the  one  before,  and  thus  makes  the  work  of  visitation 
progressive.  In  the  same  book  may  be  kept  an  account  of  the  commu- 
nion money,  and  other  alms."  P*  6. . 


The  Spirit  of  Prayer.  By  Hannah  More.  Selected  and  Compiled 
by  herself  from  various  Portions  exclusively  on  that  Subject,  in  hef 
published  Volumes.  12mo.  Pp.  216.  6s.  2nd  Ed;  London. 
Cadell.     1825. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  been  connected  with  thfe 
literature  of  her  country  for  half  a  century ;  and  of  the  various 
writings,  which  during  that  long  space  of  time  she  has  given  to 
the  public,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  <they  all  agree  in 
aiming  at  one  common  end — the  improvement  of  the  age. in 
which  she  has  lived.  The  first  efforts  of  her  genius  were  cal- 
led forth  and  seconded  by  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  eminent  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  who  formed  the  literary  circle  of  the  metropolis,  in  which 
Mrs.  More  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living*  As  life  advanced, 
jshe  withdrew  her  attention  from  the  more  fascinating  pursuits 
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•f  polite  Bterftture  and  poetry,  and  applied  herself  to  the  task 
ef  examining  the  system  of  female  education,  and  of  suggesting 
many  valuable  hints  for  its  improvement  Whilst  her  mind  and 
ker  pen  were  ably  employed  on  this  important  subject,  she  was 
at  the  same  time  practically  engaged  in  instructing  and  training 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  villages  around  her  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  the  awful  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
agents  of  evil  were  striving,  in  all  possible  ways,  and  by  the 
most  insidious  means,  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  Mrs.  More  sent  forth  from  her  retirement  a  serifes 
of  Tracts,  of  uncommon  excellence,  which  were  widely  circu- 
lated, and  eagerly  read  amongst  the  lower  orders;  and  which 
must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of 
mischief,  and  in  recalling  to  a  right  sense  of  duty  many  who 
had  been  in  some  degree  misled.  It  is  the  highest  merit  of 
these  tracts  that  they  are  interesting,  without  being  romantic— 
that  they  delight  the  humble  reader,  and  insinuate  instruction 
and  reproof  into  his  mind,  without  encouraging  any  morbid 
feeling,  or  producing  any  unruly  excitement  of  imagination. 

After  this  service  had  been  rendered  to  her  country,  Mrs, 
More  was  soon  occupied  in  one  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  She 
became,  through  her  "  Hints  for  the  Education  of  a  Princess," 
the  voluntary,  yet  modest  and  unassuming  preceptress  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  work  may  be  considered 
the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  its  excellent  Author : — it  will  remain  a  last- 
ing monument  of  her  talents,  information,  and  piety.  Since  its 
Eublication  Mrs.  More  has  frequently  appeared  as  a  writer,  and 
as  always  met  with  a  welcome  reception. 
*  It  is  now  some  time  ago,  when  in  the  Preface  to  one  of  her 
later  works,  she  began  to  inquire,  after  the  example,  and  in  the 
words  of  her  early  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Where  is  the  world, 
into  which  we  were  born?"  In  the  little  work,  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  she  seems  to  address 
fcfcr  readers  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  terms  of  the  admi- 
rable Hooker,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  day  before  his 
-dissolution,  is  reported  to  have  uttered  the  following  striking 
words  :  "  I. have  lived  to  see  this  world  is  made  Up  of  pertur- 
bations ;  and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gather- 
ing comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account  with 
God,  whiph  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near."  In  like  manner, 
Mrs.  More,  from  what  she  calls  "a  sick,  and  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, a  dving  bed,"  avows  an  anxiety  to  recommend  to  all, 
vho  respect  ner  name,  the  practice  and  the  spirit  of  prayer;  as 
*he  best  means  of  comfort  and  support  under  the  difficulties  of 
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fife,  and  as  the  best,  preparation  for  eternity;  She  states  that, 
having  been  often,  importuned  to  publish  a  work  expressly  on 
Prayer,  she  has  chosen  rather  to  select  from  her  already  pub- 
lished volumes,  such  passages  as  refer  to  this  "  all-important 
subject."  She  appears  in  so  doing  to  have  acted  judiciously  ; 
for  she  has  thus  formed*  for  those  previously  conversant  with 
her  works,  an  acceptable  collection  of  favourite  chapters;  whilst 
for  others  she  haa  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  her  style  and 
sentiments,  which  may  excite  them  to  form  a  farther  acquaint- 
ance with  her  writings.  It  is  at  all  events  convenient  to  have  at 
Jiand,  in  so  small  a  compass,  whatever  Mrs.  More  has  written 
pn  one  prominent  religious  subject;  since  to  this  volume  a  ready 
appeal  will  hereafter  lie,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  vindicate 
her  from  the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  disaffection  to.  the 
Church. of  England.  This  charge  is  best  refuted  by  a  reference 
to  such  of  her  writings  as  are  strictly  and  professedly  religious. 
JLet  these  be  folly  and  candidly  examined ;  and  the  result 
will  not  fail  to  be  a  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  piety,  which 
they  breathe,  and  which  they  are  calculated  to  cherish  in  others, 
is  fervent,  indeed,  but  pure  and  sober; — that  the  temper  of 
mind,,  which  they  exhibit  in  their  author,  and  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  form  in  her  readers,  is  a  temper  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  of  which  she  has  been, 
through  her  long  life,  a  member  and  an  ornament.  Because 
her  writings  have  taken  a  wide  range,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  been  concerned  with  subjects  of  universal  interest,  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  popular  amongst  readers  of  all  parties, 
and  of  all  descriptions :  hence  her  name  has  been  used,  and  her 
authority  alleged  by  persons  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
and  differing  as.  widely,  oh  many,  important  points,  from  herself. 
Her  alliance  has  been  claimed  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by 
those  who  have  wilfully  misrepresented  her  meaning ;  and  still 
oftener  by  those,  who  have  not  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves 
of  her  real  sentiments  and  predilections.  It  is  true,  that  she 
has  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  defending,  professedly,  the 
Cause  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  Dissenters  :  still, 
when  the  fit  occasion  presents  itself,  she  does  not  shrink  from  an 
avowal  of  decided  attachment  to  the  former ;  and  she  has  evi- 
dently always  written  with  a  tacit  reference  to  the  deliberate 
conclusions  of  her  own  mind  on  the  same  side.  Throughout 
her.  works,  she  has  given  ample  proof  that  the  school  in  which 
sEje  has  delighted  most  to  study  Theology,  is  that  whose  mas- 
ters are  the  judicious JHfooker,  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,.  JDr. 
Isaac  Barrow,  and  Bp.  Butler:,  and  who  trill  deny  to  the  disci* 
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pie  of  this  noble  school,  the  character  of  a  genuine  member  of 

the  pure  and  Apostolical  Church  of  England?  .    '  .   L 

As  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us  forbids  any  attempt  at 

Analysis,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting,  for  the 

Satification  of  our  readers,  the  following  passage,  taken  from 
e  Chapter  on    "  Tlie  Consolations  of  Prayer  in  Affliction, 
Sickness,  and  Death." 

u  The  night  also  will  be  made,  to  the  praying  Christian,  a  season  of 
heart  searching  thought,  and  spiritual  consolation.  Solitude  and  still- 
ness completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  business,  its  cares,  its  imperti- 
nences. The  mind  is  sobered,  its  passions  are  stilled :  it  seems  to  the 
watchful  Christian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God  and  his  own 
soul.  It  is  an  inexpressible  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Being 
in  the  universe,  who  never  si  umber eth  nor  sleepeth,  is  the  very  Being 
to  whom  be  has  free  access,  even  in  the  most  unseasonable  hours.  The 
faculties  of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their  highest  exercise  ; 
but  the  affections  of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion  of  distracting  ob-. 
jects,  more  readily  ascend  to  their  noblest  object.  Night  and  darkness 
are  no  parasites  ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.  It  puts  on  fewer 
disguises.  We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what  we  really  are.  This 
detection  is  salutary.  The  glare  which  the  cheerful  day-light,  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over  all  objects,  is  withdrawn. 
Schemes,  which  in  the  day  had  appeared  plausible,  now  present  objec- 
tions. What  had  appeared  safe,  now,  at  least,  seems  to  require  deli- 
beration. This  silent  season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detector 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of  perfume,  may  cor- 
rupt much  that  is  pure.  When  this  communion  with  God  can  be 
maintained,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to  those  who  have 
little  leisure  during  the  day ;  and  by  thus  exercising  these  otherwise 
lost  hours,  it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to  the  length 
of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love  of  it.  If  the  wearied  and  restless 
body  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  '  Would  God  it  were  morning !'  the  very 
term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all  images.  The  quickened  mind 
shoots  forward  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the  joyful  morning  of 
the  Resurrection ;  it  anticipates  that  blessed  state,  where  there  is  no 
more  weeping,  and  no  more  night ;  no  weeping,  for  God's  own  hand 
shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no  night,  for  the  Lamb  himself  shall 
be  the  light.  If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  depress  the  real 
penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  not  derive  from  the  assurance,  that 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit,  and 
the  broken  and  contrite  heart. 

"  It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  prayer  to  the  dejected  spirit,  that 
the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to  show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by 
single  declarations,  however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heaped  np 
words,  he  has. crowded  images,  he  has  accumulated  expressions,  he 
has  exhausted  language,  by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  ex- 
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press  love,  mercy;  pardon,'  and  acceptance.  •  They  are  graciously 
crowded  together,  that  the  trembling  mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently 
assured  by  one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it  is  the  con- 
summation of  the  Divine  goodness,  that  this  message  is  not  sent  by 
his  ambassador,  but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only  Po- 
tentate, condescends  Himself  to.  pronounce  this  royal  proclamation.' 
11  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and 
abounding  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  for* 
giving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  ! "  Forgiving,  indeed,  but  in 
consonance  with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
'  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.'  Refuse  not  then  to  take 
comfort,  from  the  promises  of  God,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  easily 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail  and  sinful  creature 
like  yourself,  whom  you  have  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  Being 
who  is  not  believed,— who  is  not  trusted  ?  '  O  Thou  that  nearest 
Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh  come  ?' "    P.  197-201. 


An  Appeal  to  Masters  of  Families  on  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
Family  Prayer.  To  which  are  added  appropriate  Forms  of  Family 
Prayer  for  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion^  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Trelawney  Collins,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
late  Lecturer  of  Pennycross  Chapel.  8vo.  ppJ  138.  Plymouth, 
Rowes.     1824.  * 

An  entire  neglect  or  a  careless  performance  of  the  great  duty 
of  prayer  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  errors  of  many  regular 
characters,  and  for  the  lamentable  inconsistency  of  others  who 
profess  themselves  Christians.  The  advantages  of  prayer  ap- 
pear to  be  imperfectly  understood  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind ;  the  gracious  privilege  of  communion  with  God  to  be  often 
lightly  valued.  Mr.  Collins,  therefore,  wisely  prefaces  his  ex- 
hortation to  family  worship  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  prayer  in  general,  as  deducible  even 
from  the  light  of  nature,  evidenced  by  the  invariable  practice 
of  heathen  nations ;  but  expressly  enjoined  by  the  word  of  re- 
velation, especially  in  the  New  Testament ;  where  the  object 
and  mode  of  our  worship,  the  obligations,  and  the  usefulness  of 
prayer  are  clearly  taught.  The  New  Testament  also  abounds 
with  exhortations  to  frequency  in  this  service.     "  Continue  in 

Eyer."    "  Pray  without  ceasing ;"  expressions  implying,  say  ' 
•  Collins, 

"  Not  that  you  are  to  spend  your  whole  time  in  prayer;  but  that 
you  are  always  to  have  your  hearts  in  a  praying  posture— that  you 
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should  strive  to  keep  your  will  always  in  subjection  to  God's  provi- 
dential appointments ;  that  you  should  ever  depend  upon  him;  that 
you  ought  mot  to  slacken  or  faint  in  prayer,  when  you  do  use  it  4.  but 
oontinue  the  practise  of  it  every  day  as  long  as  you  live,  and  as  far  as 
your  state  and  condition  will  allow,  independent  of  such  other  oppor* 
tunities  as  God  shall  afford  you."    P.  16. 

.  Tbe  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  prayer,  as.  a  means  of  spiritualiz- 
ing and  sanctifying  temporal  occupations,  will  naturally  lead  to 
a  due  improvement  of  those  seasons  of  distinct  and  separate 
adoration,  set  apart  by  the  command  of  Ood  or  the  canons  of 
the  church?.  The  propriety  of  imploring  common  blessings,  and 
deprecating  the  common  evils  of  life  in  the  solemn  service  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  place  of  public  devotion, — dignified  by 
God  himself  with  the  special  name  of  "my  house  of  prayer," — 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  there  are  uther  grounds  for  urging 
the  practice  of  this  duty. 

"  Public  devotion  is  especially  calculated  by  the  influence  of  exam- 
ple to  collect  and  rivet  your  wandering  thoughts;  to  heighten  your 
affections,  by  the  sympathy  you  must  feel  in  your  addresses  to  the 
same  God,  made  in  the  same  language,  and  on  the  same  subjects  ;  to 
awaken  the  social  affections  and  animate  the  best  feelings  of  your  natures. 
And  who  will  deny,  but  that  after  the  solemn  dedication  of  your  souls  and 
bodies  to  God,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  will,  as  the  common  rule 
of  your  lives  and  actions,  you  must  return  to  your  \iqme\s  better  Sub- 
jects, better  citizens,  better  neighbours,  and  better  Christians  ?  Who 
will  deny,  but  that  this  will  render  your  religion  more  uniform,  exem- 
plary and  profitable ;  that  this  will  be  to  make  your  light  shine  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  sanctify  and  bless  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  call  you  ?*'    P.  20. 

.  Mr.  Collins  next  proceeds  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  publica- 
tion, an  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  family,  devotion,  which  he 
considers  to  hava  prevailed  by  Divine  appointment  from  a  very 
early  period.  Theje  are,  indeed,  no  express  commands  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  which  in  direct  terms  enjoin  this  duty ;  but 
St  is  always  spoken  of*,  as  already  established,  and  universally 
practised, — therefore  requiring  no  other  injunction  to  support 
it  than  such  as  respected  the  times,  mode,  spirit,  and  univer- 
sality of  its  exercise.  The  worship  of  the  penates,  or  household 
gods ;  the  domestic  libations  of  the  Gentile  nations ;  the  family 
Sacrifices  of  Noah,  Job,  Ethanah,  Jesse,  and  others,  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ;  the  religious  assemblies,  of  the  Apostle* 
and  those  in  the  houses  of  Aquila  and  Nymphas,  are  evidences 
that  household  devption  was  cqaunan  to  Jew^  G^ntitefr,  and 
Christians. 
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-  In  the  Lord's  prayer  we  ha**  an  intimation  of  the  aame  duty. 
It  was  evidently  framed  .for  social  use,  and  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires us  to  -pray  for  daily  breads  we  infer  that  the  petition 
is  to  be  daily  offered ;  it  was  not  therefore  primarily  intended 
for  the  church;  because  mankind  generally  are  not,  cannot  be 
at  church  every  day ;  "  it  is  a  household  -prayer,  designed  not 
so  much  for  the  individual  or  the  public  assembly,  as  for  the 
family  and  domestic  circle,"  p.  29.  A  yet  stronger  intimation, 
we  think,  may  be  found  in  those  promises  of  our  Saviour,  "  If 
two  of  you  shall  agree,  &&  it  shall  be  done  for  you."  ."  When 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,"  interpreted  by  St  Chrysostom  to  mean  I 
will  grant  their  requests. 

Why  then  is  family  devotion  so  little  practised  ?  proceeds  Mr. 
Collins,  or  if  practised  at  all  why  is  it  limited  to  the  Sabbath- 
day  ?  Do  we  not  especially  meet  in  the  paths  of  business  or  plea- 
sure those  dangers  and  temptations  with  which  in  a  world  of 
sin,  -of  sorrow,  of  difficulty  and  trial  we  are  continually  beset, 
and  throtagh  which  the  superintending  care  of  heaven  alone  can 
safely  guide  us.  Surely  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  re- 
turning day  have,  next  to  the  Sabbath,  the  highest  claims  to 
the  service  of  the  creature  for  the  Creator.  The  Scriptures, 
together  with  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  nature,  inculcate  this 
truth,  did  not  gratitude  alone  enforce  the  duty;  but 

"  When  a  family  meets  in  the  morning  with  health  reunited,  reason 
retained,  and  spirits  refreshed ;  when  parents  receive  their  children, 
and  children  their  parents,  having  just  passed  from  a  state  of  helpless 
insensibility,  when  no  bed  has  proved  a  grave,  when  no  accident,  no 
enemy  has  approached  to  hurt."    P.  37. 

Can'  it  be  that  the  mercy  is  disregarded,  and  the  miracle 
makes  no  impression  ?    Does  it  not  rather  behove  every  indivi- 
dual to  make  open  avowal  of  the  suggestions  of  gratitude  ? 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits;* 
.  The.  propriety  of  renewing  in  the  evening  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise,  is  perhaps  even  more  strongly  marked  by 
the  example  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  generally  dedicated  this 
season  to  the  most  solemn  offices;  ana  first  appeared  to  hjp 
Apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  when  they  were  engaged  fc 
evening  prayer.    In  addition  to  th$  causes  for  thanksgiving, 
!qnd  the  necessity  of  imploring  protection^  which  operated  0& 
our  morning  devotions,  we  have  in  the  etetvng  the  nnrther  mo- 
tive of  seeking  pardon  for  sin.     Where  is  the  man  who  does 
not  offend  hi  some  point  every  day  of  his  Hfe!  Who  can  t^H;  but 
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that  at  midnight  the  cry  may  be  heard,  "  Behold  the  bride- 
groom cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him !" 

The  benefits  resulting  from  a  regular  discharge  of  this  duty 
are  many  and  great;  but  are  perhaps  more  rightly  appreciated 
by  experience,  than  by  the  testimony  of  others.  It  promotes 
a  spirit  of  religion  in  the  household,  by  setting  the  Lord  con- 
stantly before  them ;  it  lays  the  surest  foundation  for  a  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  life ;  it  nourishes^  in 
the  intervals  between  the  returning  sabbaths,  those  holy  im- 
pressions made  by  the  Sunday's  duties ;  it  strengthens  family 
affection,  and  draws  closer  the  ties  which  bind  in  one  interest 
the  various  members  of  the  household ;  and  as  far  as  regards 
the  young,  and  the  dependants  of  a  family,  but  especially  the 
latter,  it  affords  an  .assurance  to  those  responsible  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  that  the  duty  of  prayer  is  indeed  performed. 
Not  that  social  prayer  is  intended  to  supersede  the  devotion  of 
the  closet,  which  should  occupy  the  first  and  last  thoughts  of 
each  individual ;  but  the  limited  means  of  religious  instruction 
which  some  of  the' lower  classes  enjoy,  and  the  temptations  to 
carelessness  and  neglect  in  private  religious  exercises,  to  which 
those  are  exposed  whose  time  is  not  at  their  own  disposal, 
oblige  their  employers  to  facilitate  their  means  of  discharging 
this  and  every  other  their  duty  to  God,  by  putting  words  in 
their  mouths,  praying  with  them  and  for  them,  and  thus  sanc- 
tifying the  bonds  which,  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  unite 
masters  and  servants, — those  in  authority  with  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  obey.  Of  the  objections  brought  forward  to  excuse 
past  neglect  there  is  really  little  to  be  said.  The  principal,  the 
absence  of  any  express  command  to  this  duty,  has  been  already 
considered.  Fear  of  ridicule,  want  of  time,  are  reasons  so  un- 
worthy a  professor  of  religion,  that  we  must  be  constrained  to 
believe  with  Mr.  Collins,  that  it  is  in  the  coldness  of  their  af- 
fections, in  the  want  of  inclination,  not  in  the  want  of  leisure, 
that  the  real  hindrance  to  devotion  lies. 

"  '.  They  love  the  world,  therefore  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
them.'  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  the  will  to  break 
through  all  your  seeming  difficulties,  and  to  place  the  weakness  and 
futility  of  them  in  so  glaring  a  light  as  shall  prevent  their  being  any 
longer  impediments  to  the  most  essential  of  all  duties.  In  fact  you 
have  ail  of  you  in  your  own  power  the  ready  means  for  compliance. 
You  have  only  to  keep  good  hours,  and  to  pray  for  the  will,  only  to 
regulate  your  time,  and  to  bring  with  you  the  disposition.0    P.  7G. 

Of.  the  prayers  subjoined  for  the  use  of  families  and  of  indi- 
viduals in  various  situations  we  need  only  say  that  they 
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•  "Have  been  compiled  with  much  care  from  the  devotional  writings 
of  the  learned  and  pious  Wake,  Gibson,  Wilson,  Pearson,  Kenn,  Mer- 
rick, and  Watts,  Recourse  has  also  been  had  to  the  more  modern 
labours  of  Stonhouse,  Foley,  Cotterill,  Warner,  and  others."  In- 
trod.'  v.  . 

To  this  account  of  his  own  work,  the  author  subjoins  the 
following  note:  ".  There  is  an  excellent  *  Selection  of  Family 
Prayers,'  by  my  estimable  friend,  the  Rev,  James  Duke  Cole- 
ridge, which  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  for  general 


Christian  Truth,  explained  in  familiar  Letters9  on  the  Tenets  of  the 

.    Church  of  England,  §c.  addressed  to  a  Friend,  and  written  at  his 

Request    By  the  Rev.  C.  Powlett.     Pp.  826.  8s.  Booth.     1824. 

."  Christian  Truth"  is  a  subject  vast,  magnificent, -and  impos- 
ing :  that  it  should  be  "  explained  in  a  series  of  familiar  let- 
ters" will  derogate  nothing  from  its  dignity ;  for  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  to  reach  the  heart  of  man  is  the  object  sought, 
and  that  the  avenues  to  that  heart  are  most  commonly  closed 
against  lengthened  dissertation  and  dry  discussion.  The  title  of 
the  volume  before  us,  is  therefore,  of  the  most  promising  kind ;  pro- 
fessing to  blend  the  most  important  instruction  with  the  liveliest 
illustration,  and  to  engage  the  affections,  if  not  the  imagination, 
whilst  it  enlightens  the  understanding,  and  improves  the  -heart. 
:The  Preface  exhibits  to  us  the  author  no  way  insensible  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking. 

"  When  I  received  the  earnest  request  of  my  friend,  to  give  such  a 
statement  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  as  might  make  them  so  clear  to 
his  mind,  that  he  could  embrace  them  with  thorough  conviction  and 
satisfaction,  I  knew  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  small  compass.  I 
considered,  also,  that  if  a  well-disposed  man,  like  him,  could  harbour  a 
doubt  on  any  of  the  tenets  of  die  Church  of  England,  others  not  so 
intelligent,  and  not  so  serious,  would  still  less  understand  the  grounds 
on  which  the  doctrines  are  founded,  and  still  less  comprehend  the 
necessity  of  faith.  I  therefore,  resolved  to  exert  the  humble  fa* 
culties  which  God  has  given  me,  and  publish  to  the  world  the  follow- 
ing Letters."    P.  in. 

Proceeding  to  the  table  of  contents  we  find  that  the  Letters 
'are  seven  in  number :  I.  On  the  Religion  of  the  Heart.  II. 
On  the  Trinity.  IIL  On  the  Atonement.  IV.  On  Regene- 
ration.    V.  On  Predestination,"  Election,   and  Reprobation. 
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VI.  On  indifference  to  ReKgiorr,  and  on  the  Duty  of  cootertd- 
mg  tot  the  Faith.  VII.  Concluding  and  general,  It  could  not 
but  strike  u*  that  it  must  be  a  person  of  considerable  datifi- 
dence,  as  troll  as  skill,  that  would  voluntarily  step  forward  to  ^ire 
"  thorough  conviction  and  satisfaction"  upon  all  the  Ttoinffc 
here  mentioned,  in  the  compass  of  a  moderate  octavo  volume ; 
acid  a  pertain  line  of  our  friend  Horace  *  would,  in  spite  of  our* 
selves,  recur  to  pur  misuk,  "  Quid  dignum  tanto.fer^t  hie  pro* 
flaissor,  &c." 

The  First  Letter  is  merely  preliminary,  and  contains  some  few 
remarks    upon  the   indifference   which  is  usually  shewn  by 

Sersons  who  have  in  no  degree  investigated  the  truth  of  the 
octrines  of  their  religion.  The  indifference  but  too  generally 
observable  in  the  deportment,  of  many,. who.  frequent  our  places 
of  public  worship,  is  accounted  for  on  this  principle. 

The  Second  Letter  "  on  the  Trinity,"  begins  witk  some  obser- 
vations on  the  "  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bi- 
ble:" these  however,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  short ;  first,  because 
mo  doubt  is  supposed  to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  5  and  se- 
condly, because  it  would  be  useless  to  present  any  arguments  to 
those  who  "  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  asser- 
tion, that  <  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.' "  P.  9& 
*This  can  hardly  be  intended  to  mean  precisely  what  it  ex- 
presses ;— but  we  pass  on.  We  find  upon  perusal  of  the  whole 
chapter,  for  we  are  not  let  into  the  secret  in  any  shorter  way, 
that  the  method  of  u  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,? 
which  is  taken  up  runs  as  follows  : 

First,  Proof  of  the  co-equal  nature,  and  therefore  divinity 
of  the  Three  Persons  from  two  texts  of  the  New  Testament; 
viz.  Our  Saviour's  last  command  to  his  disciples*  M&tt.  xxviik 
19.  and  the  contested  passage,  1  John  v.  7. 

Ill  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  texts,  we  meet' with 
the  following  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  word  "  Trinity" 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible* 

"  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  word  *  morality,'  is  to  be  found  m  the 
Gospels ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  you  will  not  deny  that  they  contain  the 

*  We  arc  anxious  to  relieve  this  "  favourite  lyric  poet*'  from  the  imputation  of  Wish- 
ing to  check  that  warmth  of  admiration  which  is  hut  a  natural  tribute  to  the  stMfme,  aa 
well  We  tMnk  as  to  the  beautiful  and  the  excellent  His  precept  "  nil  admireri/'  is*  the 
beginning  of  one  of  his  confessedly  prosaic  epistles  "  need  never  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  Mr.  Powlett's  admiration  either  of  Bishop  Home  or  his  writings.  It  is  the 
enunciation  of  the  greatest  truth  to  which  man  ever  attained  in  th*  absence  of  the  light 
of  Revelation/'  that  "  happiness  consists  not  in  strength  and  attenuation  of  excite- 
ment, "but  in  preserving  self-possession  under  all  occurrences  whether  joyous  or  griev- 
ous."   "  Ntfi admirsj!"  is,  in  the  words  of  the  A{x*8tle,  "  Not  to  be  afraid  with  any 
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rnofct  perfect  system  «f  morality  that  ever  was  give*  to  ike  world;  Thr 
word  *  sacrament'  10  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  as*  we  to  tvnowoae 
the  two  ceremonies  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  on  that  aecooart 
Names  are  given  arbitrarily,  but  the  nam*  df  a  thing  is  not  th&thwgr 
k  is  only  the  sign  by  which  we  express  the  thing  signified."    Pr  H* 

For  the  rest  of  the  u  innumerable  texts"  which  have  been 
collected  and  compared  together  by  different  writers  specified 
by  Mfv  Powlett,  we  are  referred  to  the  pamphlet  of  his  "  meri- 
torious friend  Mr.  VaillaiuV*  which  We  doubt  not  is  a  work  'df 
very  great  merit,  but  With  whfeh  we  have  rtot  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted. 

"  Secondly,  ^Denial  of  the  Soeudan  assertion,  that  *  the  with 
is  not  ancient."  Some  proof  from  the  writings  df  the  ttncfent 
fathers  would  have  b£en  desirable  under  this  head* 

Thirdly,  Proof  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  from* 
the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  noun  to  express  the  name  of  God. 

From  this  part  of  the  proof  our  author  goes  off,  iri  the  mid-* 
dte  of  a  paragraph,  to  consider  "some  of  the  prophecies  eonW 
eernmg  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  divine  dignity  as- 
cribed to  him  When  he  should  come."  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
this  writer's  method,  if  we  just  state,  that  the  consideration  of 
these  prophecies,  together  with  the  substantiation  of  the  two 
last  preceding  proofs*  form  one  portentous  paragraph  of  eigh- 
teen pages  in  length.  J 
'  Alluding  to  the  proofs-  of  the  divinity  of  Our  Saviour  con- 
tained in  the-  Gospel  of  St.  John,  our  author  observes  that  he 
is  there  spoken  of  irt  a  way  in  which  it  would  be  absurd  and 
impossible  to  sjteak  of  &  mere  attribute  Of  the  Deity. 

"  St.  John  does  not  say  that  die  Word  was  in  God,  but  with  God ; 
he  does  not  say  that  the  Word  was  divine,  or  belonging  to  God,  bat 
absolutely  God.  In  the  1  lth  verse  (cap.  i.)  St.  John  adds,  t€  He 
came  unto  his  own,  &c."  which  is  intelligible  if  applied  to  a  person,  but 
is  complete  nonsense,  if  applied  to  an  attribute.  Can  an  attribute  be 
said  to  be  the  only-begotten  of  God,  as  Christ  is  styled  in  the  I4tti 
verser     P.  63. 

We  are  again  recommended,  p.  64,  to  "  Mr.  Vaillant  s  col*- 
lection  pf  texts  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;"  after 
which  we  have,  the  following  paragraph* 

.  "  I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  drawing  an  argumentative  summary 
of  the  whole  question.  After  the  various  texts  throughout  both  the 
Old' and  New  Testament,  which  have  been  brought  in  <evidenee  of  tfre 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wMok  I  carmot  see  femrtfef 
can  he  answered  or  eontiroverted,  I  might  hire  test  the  cause  r  bptm 
this  summary  of  the  arguments*  I  will  briefly:  introduce  astfatemat  of 
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some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  life' of  the  Messed  Jesus,  and  of  the 
'  gracious  words  whieh  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.'  I  may  truly  add 
to  the  declaration  said  to  be  made  by  Abraham  to  Dives,  '  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;'  that  if  men  will  not  attend  to  the 
positive  declarations  of  Christ  himself,  *  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one. rose  from  the  dead.'"     P.  67. 

Fortunately  for  the  fate  of  his  chapter,  our  author's  idea  of 
a  summary  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  body-  else ;  and  he 
sets  off  again  for  another  thirty  pages  to  collect  fresh  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  best  part  of  the  chapter.  The  supernatural 
birth  of  our  Lord ;  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist  as  his  har-  . 
binger ;  the  nature  of  the  precepts  contained  in  his  sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  his  miracles — but  especially,  those  in  which  he  exer- 
cised authority  over  devils ;  his  transfiguration,  and  his  permit- 
ting the  adoration  .of  his  disciples,  are  all  appealed  to  as  proofs 
of  his  divine  nature  and  character.  The  title  "  Son.  of  God,"  is 
proved  to  have  been,  in  the  estimation  of  our  Lord  himself,  an 
appellation  of  divine  import ;  and  the  existence  of  Christ  in 
heaven  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  is  sufficiently  de- 
duced from  clear  texts  of  Scripture. 

As  we  cannot  follow  our  author  more  minutely  into  the  de- 
tails of  his  discussion,  we  will  state  at  once  the  glaring  defi- 
ciency, which  to  one  in  real  doubt  would  render  the  pains  taken 
in  this  chapter  entirely  nugatory.  It  is  simply  this ;  that  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  hardly  glanced  at ;  and  that 
his  divinity,  notwithstanding  the  allusion  made  to  the  subject 
in  the  quotation  from  p.  67  given  above,  is  not  attempted  to  be 
proved.  Such  an  omission  as  this  in  a  treatise  upon  "  the  Tri- 
nity," must  have  proved  fatal  to  its  claims  to  notice,  even  had 
all  the  other  parts  of  it  been  adequately  supplied ;  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  want 
of  method  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  causes  inade- 
quacy and  incorrectness  in  one  part  as  well  as  in  another. 

The  epistolary  dress  which  is  chosen  for  the  ornament  of  the 
work,  cannot  be  allowed  as  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  design, 
or  the  deficiency  of  argument.  As  easily  might  it  be  conceded 
to  the  statuary,  that  his  ignorance  of  the  human  figure  is  venial, 
because  his  productions  are  to  come  draped  from- under  his 
hands ;  as  to  the  writer  that  the  points  of  •his-  subject  may  be  ne- 
glected, because  they  are  to  be  clothed  with  a  covering  of  fami- 
liarity and  wit.  Neither,  in  truths  do  we  see  any  good  reason  why 
paragraphs  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and  two  and  twenty  pages,  ^bcftld  v 
be  permitted  in  an  epistle,  any  more  than  in  a  treatise.;  Sure 
we  are,  that  whilst  such  is  the  case,  the  treatise  will  have  the 
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advantage  over  thektter as  greatly iti  convenience as  in sqK- 
dity ;  and  that  Which  is  confessedly  tost  in  closeness*  will  not  be 
made  up  either  in  facility  or amusement, 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  chapter  on  "  the  Atonement" 
beard  the  marks  of  a  greater  degree  of  labour  than  that,  pf 
which  we  have  given  the  substance. ,  It  is  however,  at  best, 
very  desultory ;  not  answering  in  itself  to'  the  dignity  of  the 
sutyect  of  winch  it  treats,  and  still  less  able  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiencies  ^hich  are  but  too  palpable  in  other  portions  of 
the  work.  "    - 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  respecting 
an  additional  Examination  or  the  total  Abolition  of  Teh-year  Men  in 

'  the  University  of  Cambridge.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on 
Mr.  Samuel  Perry's  Letter  to  the  Public  Orator,  and  a  Refutation  of 
the' accusations  contained  therein  against  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London* 
By  Phllo-theqeogb$.    &yo,  pp.  66,    2s.    Deighton.    Cambridge, 

Uu.         .'.....  ;_ 

The  question  of  which  this  pamphlet  treats,  relates  to  indivi- 
duals, who,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  being  24s  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  (during  the  two  lastof 
which  they  have  passed  the  ordinary  exercises  required  from  a 
Master  of  Arts  proceeding  in  theology)  claim  the  decree  of 
B.D«  <  We  notice  this  essay,  as  containing  an  enquiry  fraught 
with  •  importance  to  the  Church, — as  involving  the  question, 
whether  the  exercises  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
statute,  be  adequate  tests  of  their  capability  as  Clergymen  ajad 
expositors  of  the;  Sacred  Text;  whether,  in  fact,  they  have 
not  *.  tendency  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  regular  degree, 
through  Arts,  and  encourage  men  to  seek  Ordination,  without 
the,  previous  requisites,  in  the  hope  that  this  statute  will,  in 
a  km  ppace  of  time,  invest  thenvwith  a  rank  for  which,  in,  the 
Qtber  oaae,:  H  yea,rs  and  severe  examinations  are  demanded, 
L.»T^$  object  of  the  writer  is  to  shew,  "the  absolute  necessity 
of  aijpj^ing  one  of  the  two  propositions  following^  feat, .thptthe 
l&tvi^bewafte  fmickmore  severe ;  $nd  s^e^ondly,  that  the  owfe*; 
Qf^ipHypar  men  should  be*  abolished  altogether"    Under  the 
firtf  head  be  argues,  that  the  conditions  of  the  statute  are  not 

VOL.   I.    NO.   lit.  I 
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observed;  "  qui  fed  academiam  viginti  quatuOr  aimos  nati  aoce* 
dunt,  et  se  studio  theologiee  totos  tradunt"  &c.  &c.  from 
which  words  he  infers,  that  those  claiming  this  degree,  "  shall 
for  ten  years  wholly  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology 
in  the  university:"  this  last  condition  is  totally  disregarded,  and 
three  terms  of  five  weeks  each  are  allowed  as  substitutes  for  the 
full  time.  It  may,  however,  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether 
from  "  se  studio  theologize  totos  tradunt"  we  may  argue  that  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  continue  the  ten  years  in  the  uni- 
versity, or  whether  it  be  simply  implied,  that  they  shall  be 
bound  for  that  space  exclusively  to  the  study  of  theology.  But, 
in  either  case,  the  proposition  that  the  exercises  should  be  ren- 
dered much  more  severe,  will  remain  the  same ;  and  the  writer 
has  demonstrated,  that  this  statute  was  only  intended  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  which  has  long  since  been  fulfilled. 

We  admit,  that  the  exercises  are  purely  elementary,  that  a 
mere  candidate  for  Holy, Orders  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  fail  in 
such,  as  are  proposed  to  the  candidate  for  this  degree ;  and  we 
also  admit,  that  there  have  been  repeated  instances,  in  which  the 
person  under  examination,  who,  nevertheless, '  has  passed  his 
ordeal,  was  evidently  ignorant  of  many  of  the  most  common 
principles  of  the  Latin  grammar, — yet,  we  cannot  coincide  with 
the  author's  indiscriminate  disparagement,  being,  on  the  other 
hand,  aware  that  many,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  statute,  who  were  perfectly  qualified  to  abide? 
the  test  of  the  examinations  required  from  those  who  pass  from 
Arts  to  Theology.  Hie  does  not  indeed  "  include  every  ten-year 
man"  in  his  censure,  but  we  think  his  limitation  too  restricted! 
When  a  superior  degree  can  be  so  easily  procured,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  aspirants  will  ihcrea&e:  we  are 
not,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  progressive  table,  which  he  has 
exhibited. 

From  these  and  other  arguments,  the  necessity  of  a  previous 
examination  is  established, — arid  this  is  requisite  to  the  enquiry/ 
whether  they  have,  since  their  admission,  wholly  devoted  them- 
selves to  theological  studies:  for  it  mustf*be  granted,  that  the 
examinations  in  the  divinity-schools  are  inadequate  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause.  We,  moreover,  readily  allow  that  these 
examinations  should  not  be  under  the  eontroul  of  the  Regitttf 
Professor  of  Divinity ;  for  although  we  are  well  assured  of  tfe« 
great  capability,  and  willingness  of  the  present  Professor  to  ad- 
vance so  desirable  an  object,  yet  we  have  no  security  that  hit1 
successors  will  possess  an  equal  liberality,  and  zeal :  And  hia  ap- 
pointment to  th#  office  would  be  like  the  appointment  of  toe- 
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i  individual  to  the  offices  of  judge  and  jury,  or  to  the  task 
of  auditing  his  own  accounts  *. 

We  do  not  conceive  that  the  statute  will  allow  those  who 
enter  under  it  to  be  subjected  to  the  Lent  examination ;  and  we 
imagine  the  books,  which  our  author  has  suggested  in  the  place 
of  the£*w  classic  authors,  too  elementary,  and  far  too  insufficient. 
The  statute  clearly  pre-eupposes,  that  the  ten-year  men  have, 
since  their  admission,  paid  as  much  attention  to  theology  as 
the  rest  of  the  university  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  place : 
consequently,  the  examinations  of  the  former  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  those  of  the  latter.  Before  their  clerum,  English 
sermon,  opponencies,  and  act,  they  should,  undoubtedly,  be 
examined  by  men,  properly  deputed  to  that  duty  by  the  Senate, 
—which  would  render  the  practice  unlikely  to  be  abrogated. 
The  Greek  fathers,  books  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, Jewell's  Apology,  &c.  &c.  should  form  parts  of  the  test, 
to  which  the  candidates  for  this  degree  should  be  subjected ; 
and  as  so  many  other  studies,  pursued  by  other  members  of  the 
body,  are  omitted  by  this  statute,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
quire a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  to  appoint 
the  Hebrew  professor,  and  the  Arabic  professor,  examiners  ex 
officio.  For  if  the  statute  be  continued  in  force,  it  is  impe- 
riously due  from  the  University  to  the  Church  and  to  the  public, 
that  the  preparatory  exercises  be  rendered  respectable,  and 
that  the  degree  follow  an  ordeal  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  severe 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  B.D. 

Many  difficulties  oppose  the  second  proposition,  which  relates 
to  its  total  abolition.  For  it  is  very  improbable,  that  all  the 
colleges  would  coincide  in  refusing  the  admission  of  ten-year 
men ;  and  more  than  probable,  that,  if  all  the  rest  were  unani- 
mous, the  college  to  which  the  Regius  Professor, — who  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  the  Master  of  it, — might  belong,  would  continue 
to  admit  them;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
numbers  would  not  be  diminished,  but  simply  that  they  would 
all  be  members  of  the  same  society.  But  were  a  severe  exa- 
mination enjoined  by  the  Senate,  their  numbers  would  ra- 
pidly decrease,  and  those  who  remained  would  be  known  to 
be  capable  men,  who  could,  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  Uni- 
versity. Yet  should  such  a  measure  be  adopted,  it  would  be 
ju$t  that  due  notice  of  it  should  be  given,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  in  operation  until  the  expiration  of  one  year,  or  two. 

*  Sffrce  ht'H  to  tho  ^Professor's  interest,  that  the  number  of  ten-year  lne& 
tlMltf  fo«tfet*ei:lftflteftd  of  beings  dim'roisfced,,  it  ia  etident,  primAJa0efflh*t 
he  should  bear  no  part  in  any  examination  appointed  by  the  Senate. 
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vears ;  since  those  whose  time  was  pedfrly  expired,  could  hardly 
be  expected,  on  a  short  intimation,  to  be  prepared  for  the  ad- 
ditional examination. 

The  conduct  of  the  Senate,  cited  by  this  author,  concerning 
the  non-incorporation  of  Lambeth  doctors,,  and  those  from  fo- 
reign and  Scotch  universities,-*— admittjngpnly  those  from  Oxford 
and  Dublin, — was  certainly. founded  in  justice*  to  men  who  had 
toiled,  and  performed  their  regt&r  exercises,  for  the  degree; 
and,  as  the  case  now  stands,  should  b$  repeated,  with  respeet 
to  every  B.D.  under  this  statute,  who  might  be  desirous  of  pro 
seeding  to  D.D.  Yet,  it  would  be  unfair,  jf,  by  means  of*  a  se- 
verer examination,  their  studies,  were  put  more  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  men,  who  had  previously  been  Masters  of  Arts.. 
On  the  same  principle  it  would  be  but  equitable  that  the  hono- 
rary degrees  of  noblemen  should  be  deprived  of  their  votes  as 
at  Oxford,  and  not  allowed  to.  be  step?  to  others  of  superipr 
rank :  the  effect  of  this  measure  would  be,  that,  noblemen,  as 
at  Oxford,  would  often  graduate  in  the  regular  way.  . 

The  abuses  of  the  system,  here  considered,  cannot  be  denied; 
and  the  assertion  of  the  writer,  that  certain  individuals,  who  un- 
der this  statute  "  enter  their  names  at  some  college,  procure  a 
Scotch  M.A.  or  LL.D.  and  then  blazon  themselves,  aa  M.A*  or 

LL.D.  of College,  Cambridge,"  is  too  true,  and  too  easily 

substantiated,  to  be  controverted,  It  is*  doubtless,  injurious  to 
the  credit  of  the  University,  that  men  who  have  received  no 
education  in  the  place,  should  thus  plume  themselves,  even 
without  matriculation^  as  regular  graduate*  of  Cambridge:  hut 
this  evil  will  most  easily  be  remedied  by  another  examination 
at  an  earlier  period  after  their  admission*  and  by  the  er/tsure.qf 
the  names  of  those  who.  do  not  attend  it  It  would  certainly  be 
desirable  to  abolish  the  statute  altogether,  if  it  can  be  abolished.; 
but  what  security  could  be  afforded  for  the  future  and  unani- 
mous acquiescence  of  all  the  colleges?  Whereas,  the  severity 
of  the  preceding  ordeal  would  effectually  abolish  it,  in  process 
of  time;  as  those,  who  for*  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  usual  ex? 
ercises  for  degrees,  take  refuge  under  it,  thus  finding  their 
object  defeated,  and  seeing  no  particular. advantage  resulting 
from  its  operation,  would  naturally,  if  they  desired  a  degree, 
conform  themselves  to  the  usual  routine  of  the  place. 

We  lament,  In  this  pamphlet,  a  certain  tone  of  irony  and  sar- 
casm, which  we  have  observed ;  more  particularly,  as  the  argu- 
ments respecting  the  statute  itself  have  been  conducted  with  great 
ability,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  bad  consequences  which  it  has 
produced.  The  other  part,  with  respect  to  Mr.  .Perry,  we.  omit, 
as  this  which  we  have  passed  under  review,  is  sufficient  for  our 
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purpose,  as  critics  of  theological  subjects.  And  we  deem  none 
of  mofre  importance  to  the  Church  than  that  which  .relates  to 
the*  education  of  its  Clergy,  and  which  would  prevent  incom? 
petent  men  from  explaining  its  doctrines,  and  mutilating  the 
sense  of  the  Sacred  Text  *.  '  If  there  be  theological  errors 
among  the  Clergy,  we  may  expect  them,  in  a  tenfold  degree, 
among  their  hearers :  some  there  may  be  of  trivial  importance, 
but  those  which  have  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  of  the  greatest  consequence.  ,  Every  clergyman 
should  be  able  to  read  the  original  Scriptures,  and  hot  depend 
on  a  translation  foT  his  exposition  of  them ;  in  particular  •*'  qui 
se  studio  Theoboguz  totos  tradwd?  should  not  be  deficient  in 
this  essential  branch  of  divintt v.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
has  often  shewn  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Church :  we 
trust  that  she  will  continue  to  shew  it,  by  rectifying  the  abuses* 
of  which  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  complains. 


Essays  m  various  Subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Antiquity. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.174,  £s.  London. 
Longman.    1824. 

The  Essays  which  form  this  collection  have  most  of  them 
already  appeared,  their  author  tells  us,  in  different  periodical 
publications  for  which  they  were  originally  written.  The  infor- 
mation which  they  contain  has  the  appearance  of  having  accu- 
mulated whilst  Dr.  Townley  was  preparing  his  illustrations  of 
of  Biblical  Literature ;  and  we  should  imagine,  that  into  these. 
Essays  he  has  emptied  his  Common-Place  Book,  of  such  as- 
sortments of  hints  and  facts,  as  he  found  no  fit  opportunity  of  in* 
troducing  into  the  course  of  that  work,  and  yet  thought  too  in* 
teresting  not  to  deserve  publication.  Such  an  origin  would 
naturally  produce!  a  series  of  papers  very  unconnected  as  to 
their  subjects ;  .which  are  as  follows : 

I.  On  the  Ancient  Zabii,  or  Ante-Mosaic  Idolaters. — II.  On  the 
Onolatria,  or  Worship  of  the  Ass. — III.  Oh  the  Character  of  Mary 
Magdalene. — IV.  On  the  Ancient  Christian  Vigiliae. — V.  On  the  Sortes 
Sanctorum  of  the  Ancient  Christians.— -VI;  On  the  Ancient  Christian 

*  The  author  is  correct  in  stating,  that  even  for  the  trifling  exercises 
which  are  required,  a"  crammer"  is  found  in  the  place:  in  addition  to  which, 
we  observe,  that  the  examination  itself  is  often  a  mere  farce,  as  man jr  of  the 
questions  are  discussed  in  Xjtmborch,  to  which  a  ready  access  stay  be  pro* 
cured. 
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Agapa?*— VII.  On  the  use  of  the  terms  "  ice-thus,"  and  "  pisctccli" 
by  the  ancient  Christians.— -VIII.  On  the  Congregation  and  College*  de 
Propaganda  Fide ;  or  celebrated  Catholic  Missionary  Institution* — 
IX.  On  the  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory  Indexes  of  the  Romish 
Church. — X.  On  the  Progressive  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Townley,  that  we  should  request  our  readers 
not  to  assume,  that  the  character  of  all  the  remaining  essays 
may  he  learnt  from  our  remarks  on  the  first;  for  readers <rf re- 
views are,  we  suspect,  not  unfrequently  disposed  to  relinquish 
the  perusal  of  more  than  the  first  page  of  any  article,  when  the 
reviewer  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  commence  with  observations 
unfavourable  to  the  talents  or  judgment  of  the  author  under  his 
notice';  and  we  must  say,  that  an  essay  of  above  twenty  pages 
on  the  Zabii,  as  ante-Mosaic  idolaters,  only  reminds  us  that 
there  are  writers,  who  still  proceed  with  as  indiscriminate  an  ad- 
mission of  every  thing  that  has  been  asserted  by  an  old  or  rare 
author,  as  good  Jeremy  Taylor  was  wont  to  do.  There  have 
lately  been  several  persons  of  diffuse  reading  and  small 
judgment,  who  have  described  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
sect  existing,  according  to  their  belief,  before  Abraham,  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  if  nobody  could  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
accounts,  which  must  affect  to  be  built  on  authorities  much 
earlier  than  the  writings  of  Moses. 

The  Zabians  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  as  a  sect  then 
existing  amongst  the  Arabians.  They  believed  in  one  supreme 
God,  accessible  to  man  only  through  the  mediation  of  other  in- 
ferior deities,  to  whom  they  made  their  prayers,  and  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  they  performed  certain  rites;  acknowledging 
the.  Stars  to  be  the  actual  persons  of  these  mediatorial 
beings  ;  and  worshipping  idols,  as  their  representatives.  Astro- 
logy, therefore,  was  part  of  their  belief;  and  like  the  followers 
of  every  other  false  religion,  they  used  charms  and  enchant- 
ments i  their  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator  to  present  the 
prayers  of  man  before  that  Almighty  Being,  in  whose  perfect 
sight  man  must  be  impure,  exhibits  some  traces  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  faintly  recollected  in  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  or  indistinctly  heard  from  their  neighbours.  But 
the  predilection  of  the  Arabians  for  long  genealogies  had  induced 
them  to  receive  from  Christians  or  Jews  with  deeper  interest,  and 
to  retain  with  more  care,  historical  notices  of  their  ancestors,-^- 
such  as  the  account  of  their  descent,  through  Ishmael,  from  Abra- 
ham, the  common  father  of  the  faithful, — than  any  spiritual  in- 
struction. Hence  the  history  of.  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs, 
loaded  with  many  absurd  and  extravagant  additions,  eithec  of 
their  own,  or  rabbinical  inventions,  was  -monstrously  enough 
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united  into  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  Judaism,  Deism,  and 
Idolatry.  The  materials  of  this  combination  form  a  clue,  that 
cannot  reasonably  be  overlooked)  for  leading  u&  to  the  period  in 
die  course  of  which  .such  a  system  must  have  grown  up, — a  period 
winch  could  not  be  long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  Mahommed's 
meation>of  the  existence  of  the  Zabian  religion.  Spencer  (De  leg. 
Hebr.)  has  said  of  that  age,.  Gentep  turn  pr ope  omnesj  amtiguos 
tctigionmt  Unities  dimovencU  et^aera  omnia  mUcendi,  pruritu  et 
UbidMe.cestuasw.  But  this  mode  of  speakioe  implies  too  much 
a  positive  wish  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  snake  off  the  purer 
&fch  of  their  fathers.  -The  different  errors  which,  at  that  time, 
led  astray  different  portions  of  the  Christian  world,  were  rather 
the  .effects  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  unable  to  detect  the 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  of  fanciful,  or  ambitious  and  $rt- 
.fill  teachers.,  In  -periods  immediately  subsequent  even  to  ne- 
cessary changes  of  religion,  men  are  naturally  less  guarded  from 
the  temptation  to. make  still  farther  changes,  than  when  the 
popular,  sanction  of  ancient  usage  and  belief  has  been  super- 
added .by.  time  to  other  and  sounder  arguments,  for  the  truth  of 
the  national  religion. 

Mohammed  swept  away  all  the  mediatorial  beings  of  the  Za- 
bian. creed,  for.  the  same  purpose  .as  he  denied  the  .spiritual 
kingdom  and  dominion  of  Christ,  to  substitute  his  own  autho- 
rity, a*  alone  empowered  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to  men ; 
but.  he  had  the  cunning  to  incorporate  several  Jewish  legends, 
and  some,  of  the  historical  details  of  the  Scriptures,  with  his 
own  pretended  revelations;  as  a  means  of  procuring  -a. more 
easy-reception  for  the  latter  amongst  the  Zabians, — of  whose 
creed  his,  selections  were  already  perhaps  a  part, — and  the  igno- 
rant Jews  and  Christians  of  Arabia. .... 

.  Ab  JVf  ohammed  did  not  confine  his  accounts  respecting  the  pa- 
triarchs, to  the  truth,  contained  in  Scripture,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Mohammedan  writers  would  exercise  any  severer 
ttriticism  than. their  master,  in  distinguishing  between  history 
aad  fable.  They  naturally  assumed  the  truth  of  any  such  le- 
jgnaiary  stories,  as  well  known  historical  facts,  sanctioned  by 
-the  indisputable  authority  of  the  Koran;  though  it  is  probable 
•that  many  of  them  were  inventions. subsequent  to  its  appear* 
•ance,  and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  scattered  hints  or  expres- 
sions in  that  book,  cm  which  the  inventors  had  built  their  dif- 
ferent tales.. 

Next  in  the  train,  who  have  given  most  unreasonable  autho- 
rity to  these  groundless  and  idle  -stories,  is  the  learned  Jew,  Mai- 
monides ;  who,  finding  m  the  Arabian  historians  the  reflection 
of  a  K^bbinical  picture^  hailed  it,  as  independent  evidence  of 
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the  reality  of  tome  Jewish  dream.  His  willing  belief  of  the 
wild  traditions  .  about  Jbis  nation,  .which  /  he.  found  received 
amongst  the  Arabians,  is  a  .proof  of  the  penetration  with  which 
Mohammed  set  this  snare  for  the  Jews ;  but  one  would  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  a  learned  Englishman  gravely  detailing 
circumstances  in  .the  history  of  Abraham,  neither  related  in 
Scripture,  nor  easily  reconcUeable  with  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Maimonides'  absurd  confidence  in  some  Mohammedan  commen- 
tator on  the  Koran ;  yet  such  was  the  credulity  of  the  celebrated 
Orientalist  Hyde.  Perhaps  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  truly 
learned  man's  incapability,  or  unwillingness,  to  weigh  the  value 
of  an  authority  which  served  his  purpose,  can  scarcely  be  at 
leged,  than  the  following  reference  made  by  him  to  Bede  in  die 
course  of  a  critical,  discussion  respecting  the.  patriarchs  imme* 
diately  after  the  flood.  "  Quamvis  itaquie,"  says  Hyde, "  J£be* 
et  Pelegh  et  Reu  fuerint  orthodox!*  nihjJLominus  non  <potuenmt 
crescenti  idololatrise  ita  resistere,  quin  (ut  vetierabilis  Bedaia 
Chronico  asserit)  constet  tempore  PhalegM  t*dtficatafuis8etem*> 
pla  et  in  eis  principum  statuas  pro  Diu  adoratasfuisse."  De 
Relig.  vet.  Persarum,  c.  ii. 

Oriental  scholars'  bave  almost  invariably  beea  found,  to 
shrink  from  subjecting  their  favourite  authors  to  the  same 
uncompromising  criticism,  as  the  enquirers  into  European 
antiquities  or  history,  ordinarily  employ  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  how  far  they  may.  safely  trust  their  guides.  The 
orientalist  seems  to  have  a  consciousness,  that. if  he  searches 
with  irreverent  freedom,  the  light  of  his  lamp  will  be  quenched ; 
and  that  he  shall  receive  a  rude,  and  painful  blow,  whilst  the 
sparkling  treasures  which  have  played  before  his  eyes  will  dis- 
appear for  ever.  If  this  be  the/generally,  recognised  failing  of 
his  class,  we  cannot  wonder  that  an  .author,  who  could  think 
the  assertion  of  a  Saxon  chronicler  -worth  listening  to,  es. evi- 
dence for  facts  supposed  to  happen  long  before .  the  birth  .of 
Abraham,  should  prove  a  most  unsafe  guide  in  the  fields  of 
Arabian  and  Rabbinical  literature.  Accordingly  we  find  Dr. 
Hyde  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mohaauqedan,  Ibn  Pba- 
creddin  Angjou,  that  his  countrymen,  the, Persians*  became  Zar- 
hians  before  die  death  of  Shein;  that  however,  they,  were  con- 
verted from  Zabianism  by  Abraham.  "  Atqui  ad  oranem  sui  tem.- 
poris  alienum  cultum  et  Sabaismum  opponendum  et  profiigan- 
dum,  pro  virili  allaboravit  Abraham.  Fas  sit  credere  Abraha- 
mum  omnes  Persarum  in  religione  superfluitates  et.additiones 
superstitiosaa  sustulisse,  easque  nugas  dedocuisse  Persas."  De 
Vet.  Rel.  Persian,x,  i..  Previous,  however,  to  his  call  Abraham 
himself  was  a  Zabian,  according  to  Hyde ;  and  was  persecuted 
after  his  conversion" by  either  Minus  or  Nimrod;  "  Ea  autem 
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perseeniio  qaam  Abraham  passus  est  sub  Nino  seu  Nimrodq, 
erat  XX.  (aut  forte  multo  pluribus)  annis  ante  Abrahami  pug? 
nam  cum  IV.  vegibus."  Ibid.  Hid  father  too  was  a  Zabian 
idolater,  and  because  Mohammed  in  the  Koran  was  ignorant 
enough  to  call  him  Azer,  and  was  of  course  followed  m  this  by 
his;  commentators,  Hyde  sees  in  this  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  rest  of  the  tradition  about  him.  "  Patri  sud  Terach  etiam 
convertendo  allaboravit  (Abraham)  usque  ad  pugnam,\  idque 
(ut  fas  est  credere  tandem  eflecit:  nam  quod  fint  Terach,  con- 
versions nomen  nullus  dubito,  cum  aliud  eju*  nomen  ethnicum 
habeamus  compextum  fuisse  Adur,  seu  Azun  Gnmque  Abra- 
ham! pater  hoc  nomine  Azer atibi  inctaruisset,  in  Alcorano  quo- 
que  (tacito  nomine  Terach)  ita  appeilatus  fuit*  Orientates  nar* 
rant  Terach  fafesfc  magnatem  (de  qu&  re  mm,  dulitamus)  et  in 
summo  fevqre  apud  impemtprem,  quippe  pro  quo  idola  parabat, 
cftm  professione  esset  idolorum  sculptor,  seu  fabricator  (quod 
apud  eo»  Honorabile,  ut  formator  deoram,)  in  quii.  arte  erat  oim 
mu&  peritissimus*  Hoe  enim  rite  praestare  non  poterit  qui  vis 
ligni&ber,  seu  communis  lignorum  aut  lapidum  exasciator; 
cum  heec  ars  deposceret  peritissimum  astrologum  rqui  esset 
gnarus  taha  fabricandi  apto  tempore  et  ex  apta  materia,  cum  ex 
quovis  ligno.non  fit  Mercurius.  Et  quidem  talis  artifex  fuit 
Abrahami  pater  Azer/'  Ibid*  c.  ii» 

He  proceeds  in  the  same  credulous  tone,  "  Satis  probabile, 
quod  Abrahamus  incarceratus  fint  in  Ur,  quia  U>i  vixit  et  (dicente 
8.  Scriptura)  inde  eductus  est.  Orientales  volunt  eum  natum 
in  Cfttha,  et  ibi  etiam  (ut  vides)  incarceratum;  quod  valde  pro* 
habile,  quia  ea  tunc  fait  imperialis  civitas,  seu  sedesregia,  ab 
ipso  nnperafore]  seu  patriarch^  Cuth  denominata,  ubi  Abra- 
hami pater  •  Azer  ftiit  ex  supremis  ejus  ministris  atque  ideo 
Abrahamus  ftecessario  ibi  natus :  forte  autem  propter  persecur 
tionem,  inde  fugerit  ad  Ur."  -  Id.  c.  2. 

In  giving  these  particular  details,  Hyde  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  staggered  by  Josephus's  ignorance  of  them  $ 
nor  to  have  bestowed  the  least  reflection  on  the  want  of  inter-r 
Mediate  authorities,  as  vehicles  of  information  bewee^i  these 
Mahometan  writers  and  events  which  passed  nearly  three  thou* 
sand' years  before  they  flourished.  Minor  difficulties  do  now 
and  theri  offend  him ;  thus,  he  says,  "  Arabujntraditia  vult  vast* 
naare  Abrahamum/  trajecto  Euphrate,  tetendisse  sinistrorsum 
per  Arabiam  felicem.  Sed  credat  Arabs  Ajpelia.  .Ccedendum 
vero  potius.eum  ivisse  rectiore  via  ad  Syriam :  nam  ipse  habita- 
vit  etiam  in  Damasco,  ubi  est  vicus  dictus  Afip «**»  Oiwais  Dor 
micilium  Abyahami;  quod  etiam  ab  illius  regions  bominibus 
audiwi.  At  ut,ialiqui  Arabum  volunt  reura.  tetendisse  nimls  aus- 
t^d&er  per  JNfeccam,  sic  alii  eorum  nhnis  borealiter  per  Halefe, 
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quae  Aleppo,  Ptok  Nug<?r  The  mixture  within  ao  few  fines 
of' most  absurd  eveduhty  on  hk, own  part,  and  of  contempt  ibr 
the  Baine  failing  in  others,  i*  an  amusing,  or  a  melancholy  pic- 
tore,  as  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  view  it* 
-  On  audi  authority,  aided  by  a  forewords  from  Selden,  the 
antiquity  of  Zabaism  is  to  be  believed ;  and  Hyde  gives  this 
religion  an  extensive  range  .with  the  same  facility  as.  he  assorted 
its  antiquity ;  "  Dictus  Sabaismus  non  tantum  per  orientem, 
sed  et  per  occidentem  obtinuisse  constat,  cum  veteres  gentes 
Europaea,  scilicet  Teutones,  Germani,  Suevi,  Gothi,  fianici 
planetas  etiam  coluerint." .  > 

•  But  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Brucker,  in  his  critical  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  swept  all  this  rubbish  away.  Indeed  in  the 
absence  of  all  authority  previous  to  the  Koran,  it  is  evident  that 
eoinddence  in  certain  follies  or  superstitions  is  very  far  frwn  a 
proof  of  identity  of  religion.  "  Si  quaestio  accurate  fonnatgir," 
says  Brucker,  "  non  de  eo  disceptatur,  an  cultus  siderum,  ,gpi- 
litu  aliquo  preside  animatorum,  sit  antiquissimus ;  sed  num 
eum  Zabii  ita  a  Chaldaeis  et  Babyloniis  acceperint,  i*t  hi  secte 
Zabiorum  parentes  atque  auctores  diqi  queant  ?  Quod  nemo 
affirmaverit,  qui  cogitat,  Zabiorum  sectam  non  in  hoc  uno  eon* 
stitisse,  ut  sidera  ccelestia  coleret,  sed  peculiare  systema  cultus 
hujus  sibi  effinxisse,  quo  a  reliquis  sectisi  distingueretur.  Hoc 
vero  proband  um  est  Chaldaeis  atque  Babyloniis  placuisse;  si 
concedendum  est,  materialiter  Zabios  esse  antiquissimos,  id  est, 
systema  Zabianum  inter  istas  gentes  antiquissimas  r$periri.  Hoc 
vero  probari  non, posse*  ipse,  quo  fuit  acumine,  Spencprus  satis 
intellexit,  fassus,  Zabiorum  nationem  et  religioaem  forauditer 
spectatam,  vel  quatenus  a  sectis  aliis,  doctrinis  et  ritibus  qui- 
busdam  sibi  peculiaribus  distincta  sit,  recentiorem  multo  ssse. 
Hoc  enim  si  est,  et  non  nisi  doctrinas  quasdam  uxuyersales,  ,er- 
roresque  late  se  diffundedtes,  cum  Chaldaeis  et  Babyloniis  ve- 
tustissimis  communes  hab^t,  qua  rations  Zabianismum  Qanis 
istis  temporibus  materialiter  extitisse  dici  potest?  Nam  si  con- 
sensus quarundam  communium  doctrinarum  sufiicit  ad  projban- 
dum  antiquitatem  alicujus  non  systematis  solum,  sed  et  sects*, 
recentissimas  sectas  vetustissimis  seculis  adscribere  erit  facjlli- 
mum,  Hisce  vero  demonstratis,  omnia  concidunt,  quae  pro  in- 
crustanda  Zabianismi  antiqui  fabula,  et  quae  ilia  nititur,  legum 
Mosaicarum  opposita  ratione  dicuntur."  {list.  Crit*.  Philoso- 
phise, lib.  ii.  c.  v.  , 

In  the  face  of  this  reasoning,  Dr.  Townley  commences  his 
Essay  as  follows : 

"  The  Zabii,  or  Zabiaws,  were  a  sect  of  Idolaters  who  flourished 
in  the  early  ayes  of  the  world,  considerable  in  their  ntirnbers,  and' ex- 
tensive in  their  influence.     Maimonides,  whomScaliger  designates  as 
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"  themes  laarnnd  and  acute  of  all  the  Jewish  writer*,"  assure*  us  in 
life  celebrated  Monk  Nebochem,  or  "  Instnicter  vi those  who  are  per- 
plexed," that  a  very  .principal  object  in  the  ceremonial  iftsttatxMis  of 
Moses,  was,  the  eradication  of  their  idolatrous  principles  and  practices; 
and  has  supported  his  position  by  an  excellent  exposition  of .  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  laws."  P.  1. 

The  assertions  of  Maimonides,  with  'references  to  Hyde, 
Spencer,  Pocock,  arid  Selden,  for  Mohammedan  authorities,  or 
for  repetitions  from  Maimonides  in  another  shape,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Essay,  which  this  passage  introduces ;  but  Dr. 
Xownley  has  not  learnt  from  Bracker  to  distinguish  between 
similarity  .of  error,  and  identity  of  system;  for  he  quotes  Lac- 
tantius,  as  supposing  "  Egypt  to  have  been  the  country  in  whicb 
Zabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  stars,  first  prevailed."  J?;$. 
This' is  a  mode  of  speaking  which  would  lead  many  readers  to 
imagine,  that  Lactanrius  had  mentioned  Zabaism  by  that  name, 
and  therefore!  should  not  have 'been  used. 

Indeed  had  Dr.  Townley  weighed  Brucker's  arguments  more 
thoroughly,  he  could  not  have  represented  them,  as  merely 
turning  on  the  incompetency  of  Arabian  writers  to  prove  facts 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

Persons  who  only  range  amidst  the  choicest  writers  of  the 
day  will,  perhaps,  think  we  have  been  combating  opinions' about 
this  sect,  which  no  one,  but  the  writer  before  us,  has  thought 
of  reviving.  But  the  truth  is,  and  we  have  before  alluded  to 
it,  that  the  exploded  notion  of  the  vast  antiquity  of-  the  Za- 
bians,  has  lately  furnished  several  persons  with  so  many  strange 
theories,  that  we  believe  ourselves  justified  in  exposing  the 
weak  authority  on  which  these  airy  fabrics  have  been  erected. 

The  second  Essay  contains  different  versions  of  the  singular 
calumny  which  charged  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  with'  wor- 
shipping the  ass ;  and  several  ingenious,  though  none  appear 
to  us  very  plausible  hypotheses  on  the  .origin  of  this  strange  ac- 
cusation: Perhaps  Le  Ferre's"  conjecture  is  the  best;  vi«. 
*  That  the  schismatic  temple  in  the  province  of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt/  being  called  Ovib  v*6*,  arid  ovieTov,  the  surrounding 
Pagans  invented  the  fable,  that  the  ass  "Ow  was  worshipped 
there." 

SB  next  Essay  is  on  the  popular  notions  respecting  Mary 
alene.  It  contains  some  extracts  from  Rabbinical  writes* 
whose  malignity  has  taken  advantage  of  the  vulgar  opinion  re- 
specting this  woman.  Dr.  Townley  thinks,  that  the  term  sin- 
ner, as  publicly  given  her,  meant  that  she  was  a  heathen. 

The  subject  of  the  seventh  Essay  connects  itself  with  the 
origin  of  several  peculiarities  in  Rxmiish  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
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'■  "The  terms  IXGYH  (Ichikus)  a  fishy  and  Pisctculi,  ^#A«,  were;  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Christian  aera,  adopted  as  symbolical  words,  sailed 
to  the  view*  and  practices  of  the  orthodox  member*  of  the>  primitive 
churches*,  fly  the  former,  the  Greeks  designated  the  Saviofr  of  the 
world  {  and  by  the  latter,  the  Latins  distinguished  the  persons  who  had 
received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The  term  IX9Y2  was  formed 
from  the  initial  letters  pf  the  Greek  words  Iqwvc  Xptoroc,  BcoO-Tfcoc, 
Uutt^,-^-1  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour/ 

'"  Frota  the  iise  of  symbolical  terms,  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
adoption*  of  symbolical  representations,  and  it  therefore  soon  became 
common  fo#  the  Christians  to  have  the  letters  of  the  word  1X9Y2,  or 
the  figtfres  of  fishes,  sculptured  on : their  ttibhumentfe  for  the  'dead, 
struck  on  their  medals;  engraved  on  their  rings  and  seals,  and  even 
formed  on  their  articles  of  domestic  use. 

".  Aringhius,  in-  his  laborious  work, .  entitled  Roma  Snbterranea,  (in 
2  vols.' folio,)  has  given  several  representations  of  sepulchral  sculp- 
tures, in  which  the  Fish  forms  a  prominent  figure.  One  of  these,  ac- 
curately copied  on  a  reduced  scale,  will  be  found  in  the  plate  prefixed 
to  this  volume,  fig.  2.  tt  was  taken  from  a  marble  sarcophagus,  found 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  represents  Jesus  Christ  as  the  *  good 
Shepherd/  with  the  lost  sheep  upon  his  shoulders ;  on  either  hand  ap- 
pears a  sheep  looking  up  to  him,  apparently  with  affection  and  atten- 
tion;  on  the  right  is  the  figure  of  a  fish  J  and  oh  the  left  an  anchor; 
symbolical  of  hope :  the  whole  forming  an  interesting  group,  and  pro- 
bably intended  to  intimate  that  Jesus'Chfist  is  the  only  Saviour  of 
mankind,— that  he  *  seeks  and  saves  the  lost,'  that  *  his  sheep  hear  his 
voice  and  follow  him/ — that  in  order  to  be  a  true  Christian,  a*  man 
must  be  '  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit/— and,  that  is  by  be- 
coming true  Christians,  that  we  obtain  a  'sure  and  certain  hope'  of 
eternal  life ;  and  hence  Christians  were  sometimes  called  '  Piscis  Filii/' 
— '  Sons  of  the  Fish/  by  the  ancients. 

"  In  some  cases  the.  word  IX0Y2  was.  cut  upon  the  Sarcophagi,  or 
sepulchral  urns,  to  distinguish  the  sepulchres  of  the  Christians  from 
those  of  the  Pagans,  especially  in  the  public  cemetries,  where  their 
tombs  where  not  sufficiently  marked  by  any  other  distinction*  On 
these  occasions,  the  Greek  letter  N  was  usually  placed  after  the  word, 
as  the  abbreviation  of  Nticp,  he  conquered,  to  shew  that  it  was  intended 
as  the  symbol  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  '  led  captivity  captive/  *  abo- 
lished death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel/" 
P.  106. 

1  To  this  Wfe  can  add,  that  the  meniscus  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circumferences  of  equal  efrcl'es,  containing  each 
120°,  and  known  to 'the  old  geotaeters  und^  this  title  of  Piscis, 
or  Vesica  piscis,  ih  allusion  to  its  shape,  became  also  ftfoxh  h» 
name  4  popular  oftnbletnj  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
whilst  the  included- figure  is  the  equilateral  triattgle,  the 
circumscribing  parallelogram  fe  capable  of-  perpetual  trisec- 
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tioa  into  parts  similar  to  the  whole;  add  equal  to  each  other, 
these  properties .  combined  with  its  name,  .made  it  quite  a- 
sacred  figure*  The  holy  water  vessels  fai  the  porch  of  that 
most  ancient  church  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  mure,  near.  Rorhef, 
dre  of  this  figure.  Abbatial  seals  were  almost  universally  qf 
the  same;  and  the  cathedral  doors  are  frequently  surmounted 
by  a  rude  representation  of  the  virgin  and  Child  enclosed  in 
such  a  frame.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  ingeniQus 
aintiquary,  that  the  Saxon  churches  were  built  in  .the  pro- 
portions of  the  above  consecrated  parallelogram;  and  that 
in  churches  which  have  been  formed  by  adding  to  some  old 
§axqn  building,  that  portion  which  is  Saxon,  .may  be  defined 
and  measured  off  from  the  .additions,  by  attending  to  the  ney 
cessarily  proportionate  length  of  such  a  parallelogram. 

Wfl  shall  CQnciude  our  notice  of  Dr.  Townley,  by  subjoining 
some  ipteresting  passages,  from  his  Essay  on  the  prohibitory 
said  expufgatory  indexes  of  the  Romish  Church. 

"  This  establishment  pf  the  Inquisition  soon  induced  systematical 
endeavours  to  suppress  and  destroy  all  writings  deemed  heretical,  or 
calculated  Xq  promote  what  the  papal  hierarchy  called  heresy ;  amqng 
which  were  frequently  classed^  vernacular  and  other  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  f  The  inquisitorial  council  of  Tholouse,  held  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  this  tribunal,  in  1229,  prohibited  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  and  as  this  was  the  first  canon  publicly  forbidding  the  Word 
of  God ;  it  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  :—  • 

:  «  i  yye  a|g0  ^bid  tne  laity  to  possess  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament ;  except,  perhaps,  some  one  out  of  devotion  wishes 
to  have  the  Psalter  or  Breviary  y  for  the  Divine  offices,  or  the  It  ours  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  we  strictly  forbid  them  having  any  of  these 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue/  r    ,  . 

"  The  year  following  (1£  30)  Pope  Gregory  IX.  ordered  the  wai- 
tings, of  the  Jews,  and  especially  the  Talmudical  volumes,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames;  in  which  he  was  imitated  in  1244,  by  Innocent 
IV.,  who  prohibited  all  Jewish  books,  and  ordered  them  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  in  particular  specified  the  Tdbnuds  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon, 
assi^hing  as  his  reasons  that  they  contained  not  only  the  most  horrid 
blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  many  precepts  and  decisions 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations* 

11  In  li59K  Bartholomew  Janovesio  having  predicted  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Arragon,  and 
all  his  writings  ordered  to  be, delivered  up  and  burnt:  and  in  1434, 
Henry  •  of  Arragon,  marquis  of  Villena,  being  suspected  of  necro- 
mancy on  account  of  his  learning,  and  acquirements,  John  II.  king  of 
Castile,  commanded  his'  books  to  rie  sought  lor  after  his  decease  and 
burnt.  Thitf  injunction  was;  htlwever,  but  par^iafly  executed,  as  part 
of  the  Horary  escaped  the"  general  destruction.  Towards  the  close  qt 
the  aarne  century  Thomas  die  Torquemada,  first  Inquisitor  General  of 
Spain,  displayed  the  most  furious  seal  against  heretical  writings  and' 
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the  maintainers  of?  heretical  opinions ;  for  he  not  only  ordered  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Hebrew  Bibles  to  be  burnt,  in  1490,  and  more  than 
6,000  volumes  afterwards  at  an  Auto-da-fe  at  Salamanca ;  but  during 
eighteen  years  of  his  inquisitorial  ministry  caused  ten  thousand  two  hum*, 
dred  and  twenty  persons  to  perish  in  the  flames,  besides  many  thousands 
who  were  condemned  to  infamy,  or  perpetual  imprisonment  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods,  exclusive  of  those  who  having  escaped  or  being 
dead  were  burnt  in  effigy. 

"  The  violent  character  of  Torquemada  lessens  the  surprise  that  is 
felt  at  his  cruelties  and  proscriptions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  learn 
without  astonishment  that  the  enlightened  Cardinal  Xrmenes,  whose 
Complutensian  Polyglott  Bible  has  rendered  his  memory  dear  to  every 
Biblical  scholar,  should  so  far  have  entered  into  the  measures  of  the 
bigoted  men  as  to  collect  5,000  volumes  belonging  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan Moors,  and  commit  them  to  the  flames,  regardless  of  their  exqui- 
site illuminations,  superb  bindings,  or  valuable  contents ;  by  this  means 
destroying  in  all  probability  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Arabic  or  Mohammedan  writers,  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  Maximilian  I.  more  tolerant,  in  issuing  an  edict  in  1510, 
commanding  all  Hebrew  books,  except  the  Bible,  to  be  burnt,  as  con- 
taining blasphemies  and  dangerous  errors. 

"  The  invention  of  printing  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
caused  the  rapid  multiplication  of  books,  and  indeed  a  diligent  atten- 
tion in  the  Papal  hierarchy  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  circulation  of  any 
that  might  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  were,  therefore,  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  examination,  and 
printers,  printing-offices,  and  publishers,  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  official  characters,  appointed  sometimes  by  the  civil  government, 
and  at  others  by  the  Universities,  or  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  or  the 
inquisitors.  The  first  instances  of  books  printed  with  Imprimaturs,  or 
official  permissions,  are  two  printed  at  Cologne,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
university  in  1479,  (one  of  them  a  Bible,)  and  another  at  Heidelberg, 
in  1480,  authorized  by  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  &c.  The  oldest  man- 
date that  is  known  for  appointing  a  Boole-Censor  is  one  issued  by  Ber- 
tbold,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  year  1486,  forbidding  persons  to 
translate  any  books  out  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  languages  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  or  when  translated,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  them  un- 
less admitted  to  be  sold  by  certain  doctors  and  masters  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Erfurt."    P.  142. 

"  The  Index  Expurgatorius,  compiled  by  Arias  Montanus,  the  learn- 
ed editor  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  was  formed  by  order  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  the  husband  of  our  queen  Mary.  It  bears  date  1571.  Among 
the  works  to  be  corrected  are  those  of  Erasmus,  Reuehlih,  Seb.  Mun- 
ster,  J.  Faber  Stapulensis,  &c.  &c.  The  works  of  B.  Arias  Montanus 
himself  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  Index  published  at  Rome  and 
Madrid.  The  Index  compiled  by  Arias  Montanus  is  sometimes  called 
the  Index  of  the  Duke  of  Alba;  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  was  re-printed 
with  a  Latin  preface  by  F.  Junius,  a  Protestant,  in  1509.  The  reprint 
is  a  small  volume  in  1  £mo. 
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"-  The  Spanish  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  et  Expurgandorum  wo- 
mshnus,  printed  by  order  of  the  Inquisitor  General,  D.F.  Ant  a  Soto-. 
mayor,  at  Madrid,  1667,  fol.  is  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
the  mode  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  The  1st  class,  or  that 
which  enumerates  the  names  of  heretical  authors  or-  works  suspected 
of  heresy,  contains  a  list  of  2821  authors  or  works,  with  a  Supplemen- 
tal addition  of  39.  Among  the  authors  whose  works  are  condemned 
are  Lord  Bacon,  John  Fox,  John  Knox,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Cranmer,. 
Erpenius,  Tycho  Brahe,  Sleidan,  Buxtorf,  Wiclif,  Selden,  Drusius, 
Scapula,  Piscator,  Frobenius,  Calvin,  Arminius,  &c.  &c.  &c— In  the 
2d  Class  are  included  all  editions  of  Sebastian  Castalio's  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  all  Bibles  with  Annotations  by  anonymous  authors  ;  be- 
side seven  other  editions  of  Bibles.^In  the  third  class,  about  160  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  14  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  art  noted  to 
be  corrected ;  almost  all  of  them  in  Latin,  vernacular  translations  being 
altogether  prohibited. — This  Index  was  re-printed  by  the  Protestants 
with  the  preface  of  Benedict  Turretin.  To  this  edition,  the  Indexes* 
of  the  Council  of  Trent*  as  published  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1695,  and 
of  Alexander  VII.  are  subjoined, .  with  copies  of  the  decrees  of  the. 
Inquisition  and  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  the  year  1664,  the  date 
of  the  Index  published  by  Alexander  VII.  In  this  latter  Index  we. 
find  Walton's  Polyghttr,  Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  Buxtorf  s  Hebrew, 
and  Scapula's  Greek  Lexicons,  &c,  &c."     P.  151. 


De  L'Arr&tS,  du  Conml  dEtat  du  Canton  de.Faud  contre  hs  Chritiens 
Evangeliques,  dSsignSs  dans  cet .  ArrHS  sous  le  nom  de  Momiers, 
Extraii  des  Archives  du  Christianism.  .  Cahiers  dAvril  e  de  Mai 
1824.  Pp.  82.  Paris.  H.  Servier.  Fils.  Libraire.  Rue  de  L'Oratoire, 
No.  6.     1824. 

We  have  selected  this  pamphlet  from  the  innumerable  publi- 
cations, that  have  issued  from  the  press  on  the  subject  of  the! 
severe'  laws  which  have  been  lately  enacted  in  the  free  state  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  against  freedom  of  worship,  for  three  rea- 
sons. It  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  best ;  it  is  written  by  a  per- 
son of  high  literary  reputation,  who  was  an  impartial  spectator 
of  events — the  young  baron  de  Stael  ?  and  it  contains  some  ob- 
servations upon  sectarism  in  general,  which  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  notice. 

It  may  happen  that  our  own  article  may  run  to  half  the 
length  of  the  pamphlet  itself,  as  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
few  explanations  relative  to  die  aspect  of  religious  parties  in 
Protestant  Switzerland,  where  it  is  generally  supposed  in  this 
country  that  rigid  Calvinism  still  prevails ;  for  without  such  ex- 
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planations,  a  mere  analysis  of  the  production'  before  ua  would 
leave  most  of  our  leaders  uninformed  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  -    •  * '  •■'■  •    ■ 

'  Since -the  French  revolution  there  has  been  a  serious  declen- 
sion from  former  doctrines,  in  two  of  the  Protestantcantons  of 
Switzerland,  which,  from  their  having  such  celebrated  univer- 
sities as  .Geneva  and  Lausanne,  are  supposed  to  fix  the. tone  of 
religious  sentiment  among  the  other  reformed  churches  of  that 
country. .  In  the.  canton  de  Vaud,  however,  the  departure  from 
the  striet  principles  of  Calvin  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  that  of 
Geneva,  for  while  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  Lausanne  have  pro* 
fessed  at  least,  to  adhere  to  the  articles  of  the  Helvetic  creed, 
some  of  the  members  of  "  the  venerable  company"  Qf  pastors  in 
Geneva  have  made  little  scruple  of,  declaring:  their  repugnance 
to  it.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  give!  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  movements  in  religion,  which  have  occurred  at  Geneva, 
and  we  shall  then  take  some  pains  to  Bhew,  that  many  pastors 
of  the  established  church  of  that  canton  have  seceded  so  far 
from  the  vital  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  become 
so  thoroughly  Socinian,  that  Calvinism,  in  the  most  severe  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  and  any  system  of  the  Momiers,  haw- 
ever  reprehensible;  are  nearer  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  are  more  likely  by  some  nappy  re-action  to  be 
brought  to  flow  back  to  the  pure  source,  from  whence  they 
have  streamed  out,  than  the  principles  avowed  by  the  present 
professor  of  theology,  for  example,  in  the  academy  of  Geneva* 
The  word  Momiers  was  first'  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  a  religious  party  at  >  Geneva,  who  endeavoured  (whether  by 
discreet  or  indiscreet  measures,  is  not  the  question  now  before 
us)  to  restore  the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline  pf  the.  Helve- 
tic churches,  from  which  they  complained  that  their  country- 
men had  declined.'  In  a  pamphlet  published:  at  Paris  last  year, 
under  the  title  of  "  Histoire  veritable  des  Momiers  de.Gen&ve*" 
we  find  the.  following  passage  t  "  Les  Momfers,  sur  league)*  on 
a  eu  I'addresse  d'appeler  la  derision  populaire  par  \ine  denomi- 
nation ridicule  ne  sont  point  une  secte>  m  une  secte  wmveUe.  Ce 
ne  sont  que  les  ancient  Calvinistes"  In  October  1818,  &  'meet- 
ing of  these  persons,  (who  probably  were  hitherto  undistin- 
guished by  any  common  name,)  which  it  was  understood  *w<mkL 
-be  held  at  a  village  near  Geneva,  was  thus.  irOnieally  announced 
in  one  of  the  public  newspapers:  "  Dimanche  procbakva  Ffer- 
neyrV  ©Haire*  la  troupe  des  Momiers,  dons  la  direction  du  Sieur 
Regentin*  continuera  ses  exercises  de  Phantasmagorie,  jpug- 
lege,  et  tours  d^  force  simples."  A  more  bitted  term  of  re^ 
preach  could  not  have  been  .given :  it  implies  all  thatAuffoontary, 
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hypocrisy,  and  grimace,  can  render  contemptible;  wd  therefore 
we  perfectly  agree  with  the  Baron  de  Staef  in  reprobating  the 
adoption  of  such  a  term  in  a  state  paper,  wien  applied  to  a 
portion  of  subjects  who  .had  not  offended  against  any  of  the 
existing  laws. 

"  II  y  a  une  haute  inconvenance  de  la  part  d'un  governement,  s'ad- 
dressant  dans  un  acte  solennel  au  pays  dont  ^administration  lui  est 
cenfiee,  a  designer  par  une  epithete  ihjurieuse  des  hommes  irreproach- 
able aiix  yeux  de  la  loi,  quelque  jugement  que  Ton  porte  de  Iear  do<s 
trine— si  les  torts  des  partis  out  une  sorte  d'exeuse  dans  la  violence 
aveugle  qui  les  dirige,  comment  exeuser  des  magistrate  de  faire  parlor 
9  la  loi Je  language  grossier  des  passions  populates."    P.  5. 

We  JbeKeve  there  is  no  modern  instance,  in  which  our  own 
government  or  parliament  .speaks  of  any  sect  in  terms  that  could 
be  Considered  offensive  to  them* 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  parly  at  Ge- 
neva,iwhom  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  calls  "  Chretiens  Evan* 
gtUques  design}*  Momiers,"  he  tells  us  that  a  change  of  religious 
sentiments,  analogous  to  that  in  the  neighbouring  canton,  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the. Canton  de  Vaud ;  but  he  is  by  no  means 
clear  or  satisfiswtory  in,  the  explanation  which  he  oners  of  thjs 
change,  or  ©f. the  necessity  of  any  counteracting  influence*    His 
remark  seems  to  be,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Pays  de  Va,ud  were 
more  orthodox  in  their  profession  of  faith,  but  not  less  inclined 
to  degenerate  from;  Calvinjstic  principles  than  the  Genevan  pas- 
tors; and,ihen  follows  one  of  those,  strange  antitheses,  which  are 
so  ^common,  and  unintelligible  among,  writers  in  the  French  lan- 
guage: '?  il .avait  conserve  forthodoxie  de  lesprit,  mais  cette 
orthadoxie  du  cceur,  a  laqqelle  Jes  Chretiens  Evangeliques  at- 
tachent  une  bien  plus.haute  importance,  s  6tait  de  plus  en  plus 
affaiblie,"  p.  16,    We  .cannot  mak?  out  the  distinction;  and 
thereforewedo  not  think  that. tho^e  who  separated  from  the 
established,  church  of /the  Canton,  and  formed  religious  assem- 
blies in  Lausanne,  and  in  other  .towns  and  villages,  were  equally 
justified  in  .doing  so  with  the  separatists  of  Geneva.    Several 
EngUsk  travellers,  and  among  the  rest  an  English  lady  resident 
at  Lausanne,  took  an  active  part  in  fanning  the  flame ;  and  for 
thisJthedatier  was  sent  out  of  the  country.    Perhaps  it  was  an 
arbitrary  act  .which  banished  her,  but  who  can  approve  of  a 
foreigner's  meddling  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  State, 
where  -she  has  no  .political  exjatence?    It  is  no  hew  opinion, 
that  it  is, the  business. of  a  stranger  in  any  foreign  country  to 
remain:  a  spectator,. and  not  to  interfere  with  its  institutions* 
"  P^segrini  autew,  {say*  Cicero,  De  Off,  lib.  1.)  atque  incolte 

vol,  n.  no.  in.  K 
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^fficium  est,  nihil  prater  swim  negotium  agere,  nihil  de  alieno 
•'  anquirere,  minim£que  esse  in  aliena  Republica  curiosum." 

When  we  consider  that  the  young  ministers  who  signed  the 
'  declaration  and  appeal  to  the  council  of  State  at  Lausanne  (to 
which  we  shall  more  particularly  allude  by  and  by,)  were  regu- 
lar attendants  at  the  religious  meetings  held  at  the  house  of  the 
English  lady  in  question,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far 
she  may  not  have  contributed  to  the  framing  of  the  very  decree 
which  now  disgraces  the  statutes  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  She 
knew  at  the  time  that  she  was  giving  great  offence  to  the 
.constituted  authorities ;  and  even  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  re- 
monstrances. 

Mr.  Curtat,  a.  respectable  pastor  in  Lausanne,  wrote  his  opi- 
nions in  1821  upon  the  establishment  of  conventicles  in  the 
Canton  de  Valid  :  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the  grand  council ; 
and  to  this  council  of  State  in  his  dedicatory  address,  he  thus 
complains  of  our  zealous  countrymen,  who  with  their  purses  full 
of  money,  and  laden  with  religious  tracts,  invaded  the  parishes 
of  the  Swiss  clergy.  "  La  manure  de  publier  ces  ouvrages  est 
tres-dangereuse,  carles  Anglois,  qui  nous  les  apportent,  donnent 
differentes  sommes.pouf  les  faire  imprimer,  et  repandre  avec 
profusion  dans  toutes  nos  paroisses  par  voie  d'intrusiofK  Cette 
espece  de  violence  sourde  exerc6e  par  des  etrangers,  dans  tin 
J>ays  libre,  est  capable  d'y  changer  non  seuietneht  les  principes 
de  doctrine  et  de  morale  mais  ceux  de  l'ordre  public  auquel  ils 

*  sont  essentiellement  li6s.w  If  any  of  these  "  differentes  sommes" 
come  from  the  funds  of  religious  societies  in  England,  we  think 
the  same  sums  might  be  applied  in  a  much  wiser  and  better 
way;  for  with  all  our  respect  for  the  zeal  of  those' who  are 
anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  true  religion,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  zeal  so  misguided  and  so  contrary  to  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  as  that  of  individuals,  who,  furnished  with 
means,  and  consequently  with  a  certain  influence,  beyond  the 
influence  of  those  amongst  whom  they  live  by  permission,  exert 
it  to  unsettle  in  any  degree  die  religious  state  of  an  enlightened 
people,  whose  Clergy  are  acknowledged  to  be  sound  in  their 
profession  of  the  true  faith,  and  and  where  the  free  use  of  the 
Bible  is  permitted. 

Mr.  Curtat  is  not  without  antagonists.  His  remarks  upon 
conventicles  and  English  itinerants  have  been  answered  by  other 
"pastors  in  or  near  Lausanne,  to  whom  again  Mr.  Curtat  has  an 
'octavo  rejoinder.  To  examine  the  merits  of  these  controversies 
would  be'  an  endless  task,  for  like  the  mountains  themselves 
amongst  Which  they  are  written,  they  rise  as  you  ascend,  and 
instead  of  the  poetical  expression,  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise/'  w* 
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may  say  that  in  plain  prose,  and  sometimes  very  tiresome  prose, 
"  pamphlets  are  piled  on  pamphlets," 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  conventicles,  as  they. were  conducted  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  .before  the  Decree  of  May  last  put  a  stop  to 
them.  For  this  purpose,  we.  have  not. chosen  extracts. from  the 
accounts  of  enemies,  or  persecutors  of  the  Momiers,  but  from 
their  own  account  of  one  of  them ;  known  in  Switzerland  as 
the  "  Conventicule  de  Rolled!  and  published  in  the  title  as 
"  par  un  temoin  digne  de  foi,  .a  Geneve,  Nov.  1821."  "  Apres 
les  premieres  salutations/'  says  this  witness,  "  la  conversation 
devint  g6n£rale,  on  parloit  de  la  benediction  que.  Dieu  acco^de 
k  un  etat  en  y  suscitant  de  fiddles  minis tres  de  sa Parole;  on 
citoit  en  particulier  une  ville  de  notre  Suisse  qui  paroit  etre 
a  cet  £gard  tr&s  distinguee  par  le  Seigneur."  After  that. a 
person  designated  in  this  memorial  by  the ,  title  of  Ministre 
Genevois,  (and  by  abbreviation  Min..  Gen.  for  the  account  is 
in  the  form  of  dialogue  or  conversation,)  took  the  lead  in  the 
assembly.  He  answers  in  a  very  charitable,  manner  several 
questions,  put.  to  him  by  a  .lady,  on  tolerating  the  opinions  of 
others ;  the  result  is,  that  "  un  des  Ministres,  qui  6toient  pre- 
sents, se  leva  et  vint  en  pleurant  embrasser  le  Min.  Gen.  Cette 
touchante  demonstration  d'amqur,  parut  emouvoir  tout  le  con- 
venticule." After  some  more  colloquial  remarks,  the  Genevan 
minister  reads  and  expounds  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
epistle,  to  the  Galatians ;  after  the  explication,  a  prayer;  the 
prayer  produced  its  .effects  ;  a  minister  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
pxckinis,  "  Comme  nous  spinmeg  heuceux!  quelle  dpuce  soir6e ! 
quelle  a  6t6  courte  et  chere  &  nos  coeurs !"— rUne  des  Dames: 
"  AM  son  impression  ne.  s'effacera  jamais;  du  mien.  Je  ne  puis 
.assez  remercier  Dieu,  le  benir,  pour  ce  qu'il  m'a  fait  entendre 
ce  soir.  J'6sp6re  que  cette  parole  portera  dans  mon  ame  d* 
€terfcels  fruits."  Une  autre  Dame  plus  ag6e :.  "  Pour  moi  je  la- 
voue  en  tout  simplicity  je  n'avois  point  compris  jusqu'  a  ce  soir 
ce  que  mon  bon  Sauveur  a  fait  pour  moi :  j'espere  que  je  me 
suis  apprpch^e  de  lui— Nou— je  dis  mal— je  sens  que  c'est  lui, 
oui,.luirm6me  qui  vient  de  visiter  monjime.  . Ah  je  suis  bien 
plus  heureuse."  Un  homme  d'Epee :  "  Je  suis,  venu  jusqu'  k- 
aujourd'bui  sans  avoir  entendu  VEvangile :  cest  se  soir,  et  je  le 
dirai  devant  tput.fc  Canton,  que  j'ai  appris. que  j'aiuu Sauveur." 

The  lady  of  the  house  then. proposes  a  psalm:  one  of  the 
ministers  sits  down  to  the  piano,  and  they  sing  a  hymn ;  the 
sound  of  the  music  attracts  pome  children;,  the  Gen. Min.  ap- 
proaches two  little  girls  of  10  or  12  years  of  age,  that  were  sit- 
ting modestly  in  a  corner,  and  he  asks  them  several  questions 

k2 
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about  Christ  dying  for  them,  and  amongst  others  he  says,  "  Et 
toi,  Ma  Ch6re  fiUe  crois-tu  d'etre  saUVfe."  Some  of  the  chfl- 
dren'fe  answers  are  natural  enough;  others  are  clearly  the  an- 
swers of  the  Gen.  Min.  After  the  conventicle  had  broken  up, 
the  three  ministers  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  Genevan 
minister,  continue  their  religious  conference. .  The  Gen.  Min. 
4n  answer  to  a  question  from  one  of  the'  Other  ministers,  "  Com- 
ment avez  vous  iti  convert!,"  relates  the  history  of  his  conver- 
sion ;  the  completion  of  which  at  least,  he  attributes  to  Robert 
Haldane,  "  Chretien  de  l'Eglise  Presbyterienne  d'Ecosse" 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  a  conventicle  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  previous  to  the  fatal  Arr6t6,  as  related  by  the  person 
himself,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  "  Conventicule  de  Rolle ;"  and 
surely  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  understand  the  fall  intent  and 
^meaning  of  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  than  it  is  to  comprehend 
the  object  of  a  Wesleyan  love-feast.  Upon  a  slight  review  of 
the  extracts  here  given  from  the  account  of  this  conventicle,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  some  things  expressed  with  more  feeling  than 
solid  piety ;  and  some  things  done  with  less  decorum  than  St. 
Paul  would  have  recommended.  We  might,  for  instance,  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  a  lady's  speaking  in  such  animated  terms  in 
an  assembly  of  at  least  twenty  peftsons,  some  <if  them  ministers, 
-and  one  "  un  homme  tfepke?  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
would  ask.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  proceeding  to  6all  for 
(he  interference  of  a  government?  Is  there  any  cause  for  un- 
sheathing the  sword  of  justice,  and  inflicting  penalties,  impri- 
sonments, and  banishment?  Not  only  has  the  government  of 
this  Protestant  canton  astonished  lis,  but  all  Europe,  by  a 
decree,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert  here,  but  which,  do 
far  from  according  with  the  toleration  of  a  reformed  chiirch,  is 
worthv  of  the  darkest  ages  of  Papal  Rome.  Even  the  "Memo- 
rial Catholique"  can  decry  the  enormity  and  inconsistency  of 
this  conduct,  at  the  same  time  that  it  chuckles  over  the  innu- 
merable schisms  to  which  it  asserts  Protestantism  fa  eter  giving 
birth. 

But  as  candour  obliges  us  to  give  the  whole  of  the  reasons 
which  caused  the  government  of  Lausanne  to  pass  such  an 
arbitrary  law  as  that  which  punishes  the  attempt  to  rtteke  pro- 
selytes* or  the  assembling  of  two  or  three  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  prayer,  or  mutual  instruction,  we  will  not  keep  back 
what  happened  in  consequence  of  holding  these  conventicles. 
Certain  unadvised,  and  we  may  add  violent  persons,  designated 
by  the  weaker  party  as  persecutors,  had  stamped  these  assem- 
blies with  reproachful  names,  and  held  up  those  who  frequented 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  people.    Of  course  the  attention 
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of  the  populace  was  attracted  wherever  they  were  seen,  and 
t}ie  mob  were  not  slow  to  utter  their  abuse,  and  throw  a  ruder 
contempt  upon  them.  Hence  in  different  towns  and. villages 
of  the  Canton  those  scenes  were  acted  over  again,  which  were 
so  often  witnessed  in  our  own  country,  in  the  days  of  Wesley 
and  his  adherents.  The  windows  and  doors  of  houses  were 
beset ;  opjprobrious  epithets  were  bestowed  in  abundance  upon 
the  Momiers ;  the  pelting  with  rotten  eggs  was  too  gross  for  a 
Continental  crowd,  but  we  can  state,  upon  good  authority,  that 
several  insults  were  offered  to  respectable  individuals,  which 
the  government,  by  refusing  to  notice,  tacitly  encouraged,  And 
we  cannot  learn  that  in  any  one  instance  the  licence  of  the  mob 
was  ever  restrained ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  represented  by 
the  government  as  the  reason  for  putting  an  end  to  conventicles 
by  a  summary  enactment, — which  was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  oif  the  government,  that  not*  being  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  weaker  from  the  niore  violent,  it. was 
necessary  to  join  the  latter  against  the  former. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  the  month  of  December 
1823,  At  that  time  a  declaration  and  appeal  were  made  to  the 
council  of  State,  signed  by  three  young  ministers,  which  an- 
nounced their  separation  from  the  national  church,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  month  following*  it  received  an  acquisition  of  the 
signatures  of  four  others,  xhe  title  given  to  this  letter  or  ad- 
dress is  exclusive  and  arrogant,  "  Lettre  des  Ministres  Ortho- 
doxes  du  Canton  de  Vaud  a  Messieurs  les  Members  du  Conseil 
d'Etat;"  implying,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  not 
orthodox.  Tne  petition,  however,  conveyed  in  this  letter  would 
have  been  reasonable  enough,  if  they  had  advanced  stronger 
motives  for  making  it.  These  Separatists  asked  for  the  saime 
protection  as  was  afforded  to  the  English  residing  at  Lausanne, 
who  have  their  service  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  even  to  the  Jews.  They  declared  upon 
their  conscience,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  a  church  as 
ministers,  from  which  they  conceived  right  discipline  and  sound 
doctrine  were  departed — but  this  was  mere  assertion,  without 
proof, — and  they  Concluded  by  professing  their  attachment  to  the 
Helvetic  creed,  and  to  the  government  of  their  country.  The 
rash  act  of  these  young  ministers,  was  rebuked  severely  but 
temperately  by  M.  Monneron,  an  aged  and  respectable  pastor 
of  tne  canton,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Observations  sur  l$s 
nouveaux  Sectaires,  pour  servir  de  reponse  a  l'ecrit  intitull, 
Lettre  des  Ministres  Orthodoxes,"  &c.  &c.  The  venerable 
elder  laments  the  headstrong  zeal  of  the  petitioners  in  language 
and  with  temper  really  consonant  with  Christian  meekness  >  and 
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the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  differences  that  have  arisen,  ag 
well  in  his  own  as  in  other  Protestant  countries,  with  regard  to 
several  Essential  points  of  doctrine,  is  certainly  both' clear  and 
satisfactory :  he  moreover  does,  what  it  would  have  better  suited 
the  government  to  have  done  also,— he  exhorts  them  to  return 
into  the  communion  of  the  national  church,  in  which  they  might 
be  eminently  useful,  and  he  gives  them  full  credit  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  motives. 

We  have  now  stated  the  whole  of  the  truth  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards the  Momier8  or  Separatists  in  the  canton  de  Vaud  — and 
we  cannot  but  disapprove  in  the  highest  degree,  nay,  we  must 
censure  most  severely,  the  conduct  of  these  dissenting  ministers ; 
for  in  their  letter  they  fail  completely  in  making  out  a  case, 
Which  could  at  all  justify  their  schism  and  division.  They  should 
have  been  able  to  state  some  very  flagrant  perversion  of  God's 
word,  or  to  shew  that  they  were  forbidden  to  preach  the  Gos- 

Sel,  according  to  their  own  conscientious  interpretation  of  the 
criptures.  It  was  not  enough  to  complain  that  their  brother 
pastors  had  abandoned  their  line  of  duty:  they  should  have, 
made  it  manifest  that  they  had  been  interrupted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  own  sacred  office,  and  could  have  no  longer  opV 
portunities  of  delivering  the  truth,  unless  they  separated  from 
the  church.  In  fact,  we  are  sorry  to  see  in  the  letter  of  these 
young  ministers,  the  same  Harsh  imputations,  vague  charges,  and 
obscure  insinuations,  which  too  frequently  escape  from  the  pens 
or  lips  of  such  of  our  own  countrymen.as  take  upon  themselves  to 
accuse  certain  of  the  established  clergy  of  not  preaching  the 
Gospel.  Forgetting  the  apostolic  admonition,  "  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves,"  they  exalt  them- 
selves at  the  expence  of  others,  and  instead  of  bearing  with  the 
weakness  or  frailties  of  their  brethren,  as  their  heavenly  Master 
bears  with  them ;  instead  of  endeavouring  to  counteract  their 
supposed  baneful  influence  by  greater  exertions  on  their  own 

Eart,  and  within  their  own  proper  sphere  of  action,  they  petu- 
mtly  renounce  all  further  communion,  not  only  with  the  objects 
of  their  spiritual  reprobation,  but  also  with  the  national  church ; 
and  set  themselves  up  as  the  only,  oracles,  capable  of  expound- 
ing the  word  of  God. 

Yfe  are  perfectly  aware  that  many  of  the  established  pastors 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  have  betrayed  their  sacred  trust,  but  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  consider  themselves 
truly  orthodox,  should  constitute  themselves  independent  of  the 
ordinances  and  discipline  to  which  they  had  vowed  obedience.' 
They  say  in  their  defence  "Malheur  a  nous,  si  nous  n'evan- 
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gelisons  pas!"  But  what  was  to  prevent  their  preaching  the> 
Gtospel  in  their  own  individual  calling,  whether  others  did  so» 
or  not?  ^  There  never  was  any  order  published  by  the  eccle-: 
siastical  body  of  Lausanne,  similar  to  that  alleged  to  have  been  > 
issued  by  the  ^venerable  company  of  pastors  of  Geneva,  viz. 
that  all  discussions  should  be  avoided  in  the  pulpit  relative": 
to  1st,  The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  %  Original  sin,  3.  The> 
operation  and  efficacy  of  grace.  4.  Predestination.  What' 
then  was  to  hinder  their  free  and  honest  promulgation  of  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  • 

But  when  we  would  proceed  to  express  our  further  disap-' 
probation  of  these  ministers'  conduct,  the  sight  of  the  Arrfete  of* 
the  council  of  State  changes  our  censure  of  the  offenders  into* 
pity  for  the  victims  of  an  intolerant  decree.     One  of  them  was 
accused  of  going  into  a  school,  and  taking  up  the  catechism,' 
which  is  taught  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  calling  it  in*  the' 
hearing  of  the  children  "  a  work  of  Satan."    The  catechism' 
was  that  of  Ostervald — and  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  glaring 
instance  of  fanatical  indiscretion ;  but  surely  the  offender  might 
have  been  punished  by  ecclesiastical  censure  or  suspension,* 
without  submitting  the  whole  Canton  to  the  penalties  of  an  indi-> 
viduaTs  transgression. 

The  observations  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  sub-: 
ject  of  the  "  Arrfete,"  are  just  and  forcible.  But  much  as  we: 
are  inclined  to  admire  the  spirit  with  which  many  parts  of  his 
brochure  are  written,  we  cannot  suffer  the  Baron  de  Stael  to 
remain  uncontradicted  in  all  that  he  says  upon  the  beneficial 
influence  of  sectarism.  He  regards  schism  in  too  trifling  a 
light,  and  cannot  possibly  understand  the  mischief  which  rash 
separatists  do  to  tne  cause  of  religion,  if  he  means  to  ascribe  to* 
seceders  from  the  English  and  other  reformed  churches,  the' 
progress  which  truth  has  been  making  for  the  last  half  century. 
"  Dans  l'etat  actuel  des  lumieres,"  (is  his  expression,  p.  10*) 
"  et  de  la  civilization  Ton  peut  dire  d'une  maniere  g6nerale,  que 
la naissance  dune  secte  opere presque  toujours  un double  bieri." 
According  to  this  assertion,  the  more  sects  the  more  good,  and 
the  religious  world  is  like  a  kaleidoscope, — the  more  numerous 
the  divisions,  and  the  more  various  the  forms,  hues,  and:  phases 
of  which  it  is  composed,  the  more  beautiful  will  be  the  aspect 
of  religion,  and  the  more  influential  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  mild  and  judicious  Monneron  in  his  letter  to  the 
young  seceders  of  the  canton  de  Vaud,  delivers  himself  very 
differently :  -'  On  ne  saurait  oalculer  les  effetE,"'  says  he^  v  que 
dans  une  association  de  sectaires,  peut  produire  VenthusiasmcJ 
d'un  seul,  dont  la  subite  exaltation  se  cofniminiquant  de-  procho 
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ea  proche  parmi  des  matures  si  combustible,  ef  avGc  la  rapidifaS 
de  l'inc6ndie  delate  enfin  au  dehors,  par  oes  explosions,  dent 
notre  pauvre  Suisse  ne  nous  a  donnique  de  trop  frequens,  et 
de  trop  deplorable  examples." 

Instead  of  the  Baron's  double  bien,  we  cannot  but  see  two- 
fold or  rather  manifold  evil  in  all  this,  and  particularly  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  (to  which  he  refers  as  an  instance  of 
die  imaginary  benefits  of  dectarism,)  where  the  national  church 
has  never  failed,  at  any  one  period  since  its  reformation,  to  pro- 
duce the  most  brilliant  examples  of  uncorrupt  faith,  and  un- 
blemished life  and  conversation.  Great  praise  is  lavished  by 
dur  author  upon  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  of  whom  be  is  pleas- 
ed to  say,  "  on  doit  reconnoitre  qu'ils  out  puissamment  con- 
tribue  k  la  regeneration  religieuse,  dont  1'Angleterre  et  L'Ame- 
rique  ofirent  auiourd'hui  Un  si  frappant  exemple,"  p.  11.  In 
the  next  page  ne  calls  the  spirit  of  disunion,  which  these 
preachers  fostered,  "  une  heureuse  reaction,  le  developpe* 
ment  d'une  nouvelle  vie  religieuse,"  and  he  goes  on  to  attri- 
bute all  the  zeal  displayed  of  late  by  the  church  of  England, 
not  to  the  willing  efforts  of  Churchmen,  but  to  the  spur  which 
has  been  applied  to  her  side  by  sectarists.  But  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  exertions  of  our  established  clergy  have  received  an 
impulse  from  without,  and  not  from  within,  we  beg  that  Infidels 
and  Arians  may  share  the  credit  with  Whitfieldites  and  Wes- 
leyans ;  for  assuredly  Churchmen  have  been  roused  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  utmost  as  much  by  the  open  assaults  of  anti-chris- 
tian  foes,  as  by  the  affected  superiority  of  uncharitable  detrac- 
tors. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make,  some  remarks  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  enacted  in  the  canton  de  Vaud  against  the 
new  sects ;  and  to  shew,  that  however  we  may  differ  with  the 
Baron  upon  the  beneficial  influence  of  s$ctarism,  we  are  as 
sensible  as  he  can  be  of  the  pernicious  effects,  which  must  al- 
ways accompany  a  legislative  measure  like  that  of  the  "  Arr&t£ 
du  Conseil  d'etat  contre  les  Momiers."  It  was  followed  by  a 
decree  issued  on  the  20th  of  May,  1824,  and  published  in  the 
"  Gazette  de  Lausanne"  of  the  21st  of.  the  same  month,  in 
,  which  the  suppression  of  religious  assemblies  is  confirmed  in 
five  rigid  articles. 

"  dbcrbve : 

"  Article  1st  Toute  assemble  des  partisans  de  cette  secte ;  forage 
de  personnes  6trangeres  &  la  famille,  pour  y  exercer  le  culte  on  y  c61e- 
brer  quelqu'une  des  ceremonies  de  l'Eghse,  est  defendue  et  sera  im- 
mediatement  dissoute. 

"  2.  Les  personnes  qui  auront  preside  ou  dirige  ces  assemblies,  y 
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muront  officii  ouauront  fourni  le  local,  seront  responsabfes  et  punies 
de  Tune  des.  peines  qui-  suivent. 

"  S.Toute  actede  proselytisme  ou  de  seduction  tendan't  a  gagner 
8  cette  secte,  est  interdit;  et  celui  ou  ceux  qui  s'en  seraierit  rendus 
coupables  seront  pupis  de  l'une  des  peines  ci-aprds. 

"  Dans  Vappreciation  de  la  gravite  du  d6Kt  et  dans  TapplicaticKd  de 
la  peine,  les  Tribunaux  prendront  en  consideration  la  seduction  exer- 
cee  envers  .les  instituteurs  des  colleges  ou  ecoles,  envers  les  per- 
sonnes  du  sexe,  ou  celles  qui  sont  sous  l'autorit6  de  parens  ou  de 
tuteurs. 

"  4.  Les  contraventions  aux  articles  2  et  S  ci-dessus  seront  punies, 
ou  par  une  amende  qui  ne  pourra  exceder  six  cents  francs ; .  ou  par  la 
defense  d'alkr  ou  de  sojourner  dans  telle  commune ;  ou  par  la  confi- 
nation  dans  une  commune  pour  un  terns  qui  ne  pourra  exceder  une 
annee ;  ou  par  une  prison  de  discipline  qui  ne  pOurra>  excedejr  une, 
annee;  on  enfin  par  un  bannissement  hors  du  Canton,  qui  ne  pourra 
exceder  trois  ans. 

"  5.  La  defense  d'aller  ou  de.  sojourner  dans  une  commune  sera 
convertie  en  confination  du  condamne  dans  sa  commune  pour  un  terns 
qui  ne  pourra  exceder  une  ann6e,  dans  le  cas  ou  il  aurait  enfreint  cette 
defense*  ' 

"  La  confination  dans  une  commune  sera  convertie  en  prison  de 
discipline  pour  le  reste  du  terns,  si  le  condamne1  avait  enfreint  sa  confi- 
nation. 

"  Le  bannissement  hors  du  Canton  sera  converti  ett  prison-  de 
discipline,  pour  le  reste  du  terns,  si  le  condamne  avait  rompu  son 
Van." 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  law  of  penalties  and  imprison- 
ments, several  facts  have  taken  place,  and  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, which  shew  how  rigidly  it  has  been  enforced.  In  the 
month  of  July  last,  a  respectable  householder  at  Iverdun  in- 
vited  three  of  his  neighbours  to  his  house  on  a  Sunday  evening* 
After  tea  the  Bible  was  introduced,  a  portion  was  read,  and 
perhaps  commented  upon  by  some  or  the  whole  of  the  com* 
pany,  amounting  to  six  in  number.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
they  added  the  crime  of  saying  prayers,  for  an  alarm  was  given 
to  this  peaceful  cottage  fire-side,  that  there  were  spies  or  lis* 
teners  about  the  door.    Two  days  after  an  order  from  the  ma- 

!;ist*ate  was  communicated  to  the  offender,  that  he  must  quit 
verdun  in  fifteen  days.  He  pleaded  the  number  of  years  that 
he  had  spent  in  the  place  as  a  good  and  honest  member  of 
society ;  he  represented  haw  he  must  suffer  in  his  affairs,  since 
in  so  short  a  time  as  fifteen  days  he  could  hardly  hope  to  dis- 
pose of  the  little  property  he  had,  except  to  great  disadvantage : 
he  begged  even  three  days  more  to  superintend  his  small  har- 
vest; the  petition  was  cruelly  denied.    The  next  day  the  good 
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man's  daughter  ventured  to  wait  upon  the  "  juge  de  paix,"  and 
ask  him,  if  a  person  could  thus  be  sentenced  without  a  trial  or  a 
hearing ;  for  4he  was  prepared  to  show,  that  he  had  not  even 
transgressed  the  arrfite.  "Yes!"  replied  the  minister  of  the 
law,  "he  can  be  sentenced  without  a  hearing."  The  persecuted 
subject  of  a  Christian  and  Protestant  government,  is  now  an 
exile ! ! 

.Monsieur  Olivier,  pastor  at  Aubonne,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  was  lately  brought  up  for  trial  at  that  place  for 
having  presided  at  a  conventicle  contrary  to  law.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  trial  are  rather  affecting;  and  remind  us  of  the 
persecutions  under  the  Roman  emperors,  when  the  martyrs  for 
the  faith  spake  boldly,  and  contended  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  M.  Olivier  pleaded  his  cause  with  the  meekness  and 
eloquence  of  a  real  Christian:  the  judges  condemned  him  to 
three  years  of  exile ;  but  we  have  been  assured  from  eye-wit- 
nesses that  many  of  the  magistrates  were  seen  to  weep  in  con- 
senting to  the  cruel  sentence.  The  prisoner  was  led  forth,  and 
the  multitude  already  began  to  feel  some  commiseration.  "  Ah !, 
sir !"  said  the  officer,  who  conducted  the  condemned  criminal, 
"  would  that  you  would  return  to  us,  to  instruct  us  and  do  us, 
good."  Since  this  judgment  was  pronounced,  we  understand 
th>at  the  three. years  of  exile  have  been  commuted  into  one.  • 

A  similar  circumstance  has  lately  taken  place  at  the  well 
known  residence  of  Ludlow — at  Vevay.  The  victim  is  ano- 
ther pastor  of  the  name  of  M.  Rochat,  who  has  shared  the 
same  fate  as  the  pastor  of  Aubonne !  The  trials  of  two  more 
pastors  are  now  pending  at  Lausanne  ;  thus  is  the  government 
employed  in  "  hailing  them  to  prison."  But  in  the  true  spirit  of 
those  times,  when  bloody  tribunals  were  erected  in  the  feudal 
castles  of  tyrannic  seniors,  when  the  criminal  was  at  once  ac- 
cused, condemned,  and  secretly  put  away — none  of  these 
transactions  that  we  have  cited,  may  appear  in  the  public  prints. 
We  have  searched  the  Journals  and  Grazettes  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  in  vain.  A  person  out  of  the  country,  and  destitute  of 
private  intelligence  would  never  know  the  folly  and  weakness 
or  the  cruelty  of  this  Protestant  government.  We  feel  as  if 
we  were  discharging  a  duty  to  every  religious  community  in 
thus  exposing  the  secrets  of  a  persecution,  that  has  arisen 
among  us  in  the  19th  century.  These  instances  will  shew  that 
this  law  is  not  made  to  intimidate,  but  actually  to  be  executed, 
and  that  in  all  its  rigour ;  and  it  is  only  after  having  examined 
these  cases  that  we  have  cited,  that  the  matter  comes  home,  and 
we  can  duly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say,  such  fanatics  are  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  'they 
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preach  doctrines  which  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  •  even  set  fa- 
thers against  children,  and  children  against  fathers ;  and  some- 
thing should  he  done  to  check  such  attempts  on  the  peace  of 
society :  hut  when  we  see  the  private  habitation  entered  by  an 
armed  magistrate,  when  we  see  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  approach  of  a  gen- 
d'arme,  we  pause  a  little,  and  ask  for  the  cause  of  all  this.  The 
true  answer  is,  that  these  people  will  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  and  therefore  they  are  subject  to  these  outrages;  Is  this  • 
a  thing  for  the  present  age  to  witness,  even  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try ?  Does  not  even  the  Pope  allow,  or  connive  at,  the  English 
chapel  at  the  doors  of  his  palace?  But  here  in  a  country 
professing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation — professing  the* 
very  religion  which  teaches  above  all  things  toleration  and 
charity ;  a  father  of  a  family,  or  a  pastor,  who  has  no  subsistence- 
but  in  his  parish,  is  sent  over  the  cold  mountains  of  the  Jura 
or  the  flinty  rocks  of  Savoy,  to  seek  a  shelter  for  three  years, 
until  the  inquisition  set  up  at  Lausanne  be  satisfied !  Observe 
too  the  ferocity  of  this  law ;  it  extends  to  all  who  furnish  a  local; 
it  even  extends  to  those  who  attempt  to  make  proselytes ;  and 
the  same  tribunal  that  made  the  law,  is  to  judge  whether  such 
a  person  did  attempt  to  make  proselytes  or  not.  *  We  are  com1 
vinced  that  these  same  legislators  would  not  scruple  t&  adopt 
the  methods  which  the  dukes  of  Savoy  adopted  in  their  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  eradicate  that  interesting  people  the  WaP 
denses. 

The  government  at  Lausanne  are  awed  by  the  mob !  They 
boast  of  light  and  knowledge,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew  them  from  their  own  historical  records,  that  they  are  as 
barbarous  in  their  persecutions  as  their  forefathers  were  three 
centuries  ago.  We  have  before  us  a  very  curious  document, 
taken  from  the  ancient  copies  of  translations  or  mandates  of 
Yverdon  :  it  is  an  injunction  addressed  to  the  Baitti  of  the  dis- 
trict to  take  cognizance  of  all  witches  and  enchanters  in  his  dis* 
trict;  "  Sur  ce  te  donnons  charge  expresse  d'avertir  ceux  de 
dessous  ta  charge  et  dfcfendre  publiquement  en  leur  charre  de 
la  parole  de  Dieu,  que  chacun  se  deporte  de  tels  enchantemens 
et  si  aucun  par  apr£s  cherche  conseil  vers  icieux  devins  ou  en- 
chanteurs,  faisant  contre  cette  defense  que  tu  les  doives  punir 
comme  s'ils  f assent  alle  a  la  messe"  &c.  Instead  of  punishing 
delinquents  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  frequent  the  mass* 
the  present  government  punishes  them  in  the  same  way  as  those 
are  punished  who  frequent  conventicles.  Mutato  nomine,  the 
thing  remains  just  the  same.  In  those  sorrowful  times  which 
succeeded  to  the  reformation  in  England,  a  Catholic  priest  whtf 
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■aid  mass  might  be  punished  with  death;  if  any  person  har- 
boured a  priest  he  was  liable  to  the  same  condign  punishment; 
if  a  priest  made  a  proselyte,  the  same*  In  the  Protestant  Canton 
de  V  aud,  if  a  minister  say  a  prayer  in  his  neighbour's  house,  he 
is  banished  for  three  years.  The  person  that  furnishes  the 
minister  with  the  room  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  If 
any  one  make  a  proselyte,  the  same,  &c.  The  difference  then 
only  consists  in  the  weight  of  the  penalty.  We  cannot  see  the 
least  difference  in  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  bigotry  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  which  actuates  the  senate  of  Lau- 
sanne in  the  nineteenth !  We  tremble  for  the  responsibility  of 
those  men,  who  can  thus  condemn  with  open  eyes  a  fellow- 
citizen  to  a  miserable  exile ;  with  tearless  eyes  they  indeed  oan- 
not,  for  some  of  these  administrators  of  the  republic  have  shed 
tears  at  the  thoughts  of  putting  in  execution  their  unjust  decree, 
and,  like  Felix,  have  trembled. 

On  the  5th  of  January  last,  in  the  present  year,  fifteen  of 
those  individuals,  who  had  previously  been  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment by  the  magistrates  of  their  respective  districts,  on  the 
strength  of  this  horrible  "  Arr6t6,"  appeared  before  the  high 
tribunal  of  Lausanne  to  make  their  appeal,  and  to.  hear  their 
final  sentence.  Among  them  were  observed  two  ministers, 
several  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society,  and  some  poor  pea- 
sants, who  scarcely  understood  the  merits  of  the  case.  Most 
of  them  read  defences,  which  were  coldly  listened  to  by  the 
court  of  magistrates,  "down  whose  hard  unmeaning  faces,  there 
never  stole  a  gentle  tear."  The  religionists  declared  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  transgressing  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
that  all  they  asked  was,  liberty  to  worship  God  after  the. dic- 
tates of  their  consciences ;  and  they  urged  that  they  ought  to 
experience  the  same  favour  as  the  Roman  Catholics  and  En- 
glish strangers,  who  performed  divine  service  according  to  their 
own  rites,  in  a  church  assigned  to  them  by  the  government. 
These  remonstrances  made  no  impression  upon  the  court,  and 
it  was  deeply  moving  to  hear  one  or  two  of  the  prisoners  ex- 
claim, €%  Oh  ye  judges,  you  may  banish  us  from  this  our  native 
country,  but  there  is  a  country  from  which  you  cannot  exclude 
ys,"  and  pointing  upwards,  "  mat  is  heaven."  The  result  was, 
one  man  who  had  been  in  prison  six  months,  was  remanded  for 
six  more,  and  several  who  had  been  banished  since  August 
1824,  were  exiled  for  a  year  from  5th  January,  1825. 

We  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude,  in  the  reflection  that 
no  scenes  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  be  witnessed  in  England. 
Though  there  may  be  found  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  who 
take  delight  in  vilifying  the  institutions  of  the  land  they  live  in, 
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yet  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who  has  so  ably  exposed  the 
religious  despotism  tohich  prevails  in  the  republican  Canton  de. 
Vaud,  has  had  the  good  dense  to  pay  the  following  compliment 
to  the  tolerant  spirit  which  distinguishes  Great  Britain. 

"  L'Angleterre  presente,  sous  le  rapport  de  la  tolerance  religieuse 
comme  sous  beau  coup  d'autres,  de  singulieres  anomalies.  Si,  d'une  part, 
les  Cathbliques  et  les  dissidens  y  sont  encore  soumis  a  un  regime  d' 
exception,  si  le  clerge  de  Teglise  nationale  y  jouit  de  privileges  tem- 
porels  exorbitans,  d'autre  part  la  liberte  des  cultes  y  a  une  latitude  dont 
aucun  autre  pays  de  1'Europe  ne  pourrais  offirir  l'exemple*  Chaque 
jour  s*elevent  des  egljses,  des  chapelles,  des  maisons  de  prifcre,  ou  les 
membres  de  toutes  les  communions,  de  toutes  les  sectes  chretiennes  se 
rihmissent  sans  le  plus  leger  obstacle,  pour  celebrer,  le  service  divin 
selon  kur  croyance  et  leurs  usages.  L'on  voit  done  que  si,  en  Angle- 
terre,  le  principe  de  la  tolerance  qui  est  inherent  a  la  religion  reformee, 
n's  pas  encore  pu  triompher  entierement  dans  l'ordre  politique,  il  est 
reconnu  sans  reserve  dans  l'ordre  religieux,  ce  qui  est  d'une  bien  plus 
haute  importance."    P.  8. 


Sermons  and  Charges,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Gad,  Thomas 
Farlslume  Middleton,  ZXZX,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  with  Me- 
moirs of  his  bife.  By  Henry  Kate  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford.      8vo.     Pp.  $26.    14*.     London.    Longman.     1834. 

If  ever  any  "body  uifcdertook  an  arduous  task,  surely  the  worthy 
Prelate  whose  life  and  whose  works,  to]  a  certain  extent,  are 
presented  to  the  public  in  this  volume,  may  be  said  to  have 
done  so :  nor  was  it  Engaged  in  rashly.  If  it  were  an  object  of 
singular  importance,  that  a  Bishop  should  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  bur  eastern  settlements,  the  choice,  we  are  satisfied, 
could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  competent  person,  nor  the 
appointment  have  been  accepted  upon  purer  or  more  honourable, 
we  may  say,  more -truly  Christian  principles.  As  government 
made  no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  the  individual,  so  are  we 
assured,  that  the  individual  himself  entered  upon  the  charge 
with  no  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  abilities,  no  mean  am- 
bition ta  be  great  at  the  expense  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge,  no  sinister  views  or  prospects  of  becoming  rich  or  pow- 
erful ;  but  that  he  might  do  gpod  to  the  utmost  of  his  means, 
in  a  sphere  of  action,  elevated  indeed,  but  so  new, and  untried, 
as  naturally  to  p*esent  to  the  imagination  of  any  person  of 
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authority  and  jurisdiction,— a  matter  which,  .when  at  all  brought 
into  question  by  the  local  authorities,  or  contending  sects,  the 
Bishop  himself  had  no  adequate  means-  of  deciding. 

The  magnitude  of  the  East  Indian  diocese  is,  indeed,  quite 
formidable;  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  limits:  still  we  cannotbut 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been  greatly  interested  with  the 
account  of  the  Primary  Visitation  of  this  extensive  circuit*  We 
have  been  much  pleased,  not  merely  by  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  through  so  extraordinary  a  country,  but  by  observing  the 
respect  that  seems  to  have  been  pud  to  the  Bishop,  and  his  per- 
fect freedom  from  molestation,  in  all  the  places  that  he  visited, 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  Protestant  Christian  prelate.  All  this 
is  certainly  extremely  interesting,  and  we  hope  every  succeeding 
Bishop  may  find  less  and  less  difficulty.  The  distance  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  too  great,  but  the  hazards  many ;  and  though  the 
clergy  to  be  visited  may  be  few,  and  the  converts,  comparatively, 
not  numerous,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect,  that  the  popu- 
lation, to  every  individual  of  whom,  without  any  exception,  the 
'Bishop's  care  may  be  said  to  be,  prospectively  at  least,  diseoted, 
amounts  to  eighty  millions »!  We  dor  not  sAy  thinga  could  have 
been  otherwise  at  that  time;— we  do  not  pretend  td  say,  that 
they  can  even  now  be  speedily  put  into  such  a  state  as  we 
could  wish ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recollect,  and  with 
considerable  anxiety,  that  we  have,  at  this  moment,  a  prelate 
there  of  high  endowments,  actuated,  we  verily  believe,  by  <pre»- 
cisely  the  same  holy  motives  as  Bishop  Middleton;  whose  life 
and  comfort,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  ought  to  be  the  oiyects 
of  public  attention  and  regard.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  *eem* 
his  diocese  is  extended  so  as  to  include  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemeh's  Land.  HoWan  episcopal  visitation  in  3©  S. lafc. 
can  be  effected  without  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  concerns  in;  86 
N.  lat.  is  not*quite  obvious.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
Bishop  would  voluntarily  incur  a  responsibility,)  sot  far  Jbejond 
the  powers  of  man  to  sustain  with  usefulness  and  credit.     , 

We  learn  from  the  Memoir,  that  Bishop  Middleton  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thofnas  Middleton,  Rector:  of  the,  parish  of 
Kedleston,  in  Derbyshire,  and  that  he  began  his  career,  of  life 
at  that  most  admirable  institution,  Chrises  Hospital,  whete,  in 
virtue  of  his  conduct,  learning,  and  general  nierits,  he  obtained, 
from  the  Governors!  the  nomination  to  a  scholarship  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  venerable  *  bipgrar 
pher  must,  we  are  persuaded,  have  felt  much  deHght  in  having  to 
Tecord  of  his  friend,  an  act  of  gratitude  and  munificence,  which 
reflects  on  him  the  greatest  honour.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
at  the  highest  post  fc  could  occupy  as  a  minister  of.  the  Estabr 
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fished  Church,  than  he  cas<  back  his  views  to  the  coiirparatively 
humble  beginning  of  his  literary  eminence,  and  nobly  became 
a  benefactor  to  the  charity  whence  he  had  gratuitously  derived 
such  inestimable  advantages*  ."  I  bless  God/'  says  he,  in  .ft 
letter  to  a  friend,  "that  I  have  been  able  to  do  somewhat  to* 
wards  the  repayment  of  so  vast  a  debt." 

The  first  situation  in  which  the  Bishop  officiated  as  a  lhinistei* 
6f  the  Church,  was,  as  Curate  of  the  Church  of  Gainsborough, 
in  Lincolnshire ;  whence  he  was  removed,  on  becoming  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Dr.  Pretyman,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, to  Norwich,  and  thence  to  the  Rectory  of  Tansor,  con* 
ferred  on  him  by  the  father  of  his  pupils.  On  obtaining  this 
preferment,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  his  lady  being 
the  daughter  of  John  Maddison,  Esq.  of  Gainsborough,  a 
lady  now  rendered  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  as  having  been  the  companion  of  his  labours  in  the 
East,  his  support  and  comfort  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in 
those  of  difficulty  and  trial.  He  afterwards  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  consolidated  Rectory  of  Little  Bytham,  and 
in  1809,  was  collated  by  Bishop  Tomline  to  a  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln.  He  some  time  after  resigned  his  Nor- 
thamptonshire livings  for  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Pancras,  in  Mid* 
dlesex,  and  the  Rectory  of  Puttehham,  in  Hertfordshire*  taking 
up  his  residence  at  the  former  place;  and,  in  1812,  he. became 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 

•  It  was  in  the  year  1814  that  Dr.  Middleton  was  selected  to 
fill  the  important  office  of  Bishop  in  India,  under  a  fresh  clause 
in  the  Act  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter. of  the  Company. 
On  the  first  intimation  of  the  intentions  of  Government,  he 
"  shrunk  from  the  magnitude  of  the  charge/'  as  his  biographer 
relates,  but  reflecting  afterwards  that  he  had  declined  it  through* 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  "  some  unmanly  considerations/*  he 
altered  his  opinion,  and  trusting  that  he  might  become  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  great  good,  he  came  to  the  determination,  that  every 
other  consideration  was  to  give  way ;  and  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1814,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  consecrated. the  first  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace.  On  the  17th,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  & 
Society,  whose  interests  he  had  constantly  at  heart,  and  where 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  give  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

In  the  name  of  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  Bishop  Middleton  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Law, 
then  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  terms  most  happily  appro- 
priate, pointing  out  to  him  the  chief  objects  taken  into  view,  by 
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the  appointment 'which  government  had  seen  proper  to  sanction 
—objects  which,  in  his  answer  the  new  Bishop  seemed  so  pre- 
pared to  carry  into  execution  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  heard  him,  that  if  they  were  to  be  attained,  a 
more  competent  or  respectable  agent  could  no  where  have  been 
found. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  his  Lordship,  Mrs.  Middleton,  and 
Archdeacon  Loring  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  and  they  landed  at 
Calcutta  on  the  28th  of  November  following. 

Of  the  state  of  religion  in  India  at  the  period  of  the  Bishop's 
arrival,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak,  because  it  is  very 
plainly  and  dispassionately  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  us ; 
and  thither  we  should  wish  to  refer  every  reader  who  has  any 
curiosity  to  gratify  upon  the  subject.  Those,  indeed,  who  have 
hot  such  a  curiosity,  must  be  few,  for  the  Bishop's  appointment 
very  fairly  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  British  settle- 
ments. 

In  Dec.  1815,  the  first  Bishop  of  India  set  out  upon  his  pri- 
mary Visitation, — but  it  was  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  Nay,  and 
more  than  of  an  Apostle ;  for,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  it  was 
an  undertaking  not  to  be  accomplished  in  less  than  5000  miles, 
and  this  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  account  of  this  long  journey 
and  episcopal  visitation,  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  our  limits  prevent  our  entering  into  par- 
ticulars. The  visitation  seems,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  have  occu- 
pied the  Bishop  one  whole  year. 

In  Feb.  1819  the  Bishop  began  his  second  visitation,  which 
was  .direct  to  the  eastward,  to  the  Malaccas,  Sumatra,  &c. 
and  he  returned  to  Calcutta  in  June,  after  no  small  peril 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  Nov.  1880,  the  Bishop  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  a  church  at  Calcutta;  but  nothing  engaged  his 
attention  more  than  the  foundation  of  a  College  "  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  sacred  knowledge,  in  sound  learning,  in  the 
principal  languages  used  in  the  east,  and  inhabits  of  piety  and 
devotion  to  their  calling,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  preach 
among  the  heathen."  In  this  undertaking  the  Bishop  was-  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  Crown ; 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  15th  of  Dec.  1820. 

Having  gone  through  the  Memoirs  thus  far,  in  as  abridged  a 
manner  as  possible,  we  have  little  more  to  record  than  the  melan- 
choly termination  of  Dr.  Middleton's  valuable  life,  on  Monday,  the 
8th  of  July,  1822,  at  Calcutta.  We  are  relieved  from  the  task  of 
Endeavouring  to  set  forth  the  character  of  this  first  Indian  Bishop, 
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by  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in  other  quarters  to  do  him  aw* 
pie  justice  in  all  such  particulars.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Me- 
moirs may  be  seen  the  attention  paid  to  nis  memory  by  the' 
supreme  government  at  Calcutta, — by  .the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  their  determination  to  erect  a  ittoftu* 
raent  for  him  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, — by  the  editors  of  die 
Christian  Remembrancer, — by  Dr.  Maltby,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, — and  by  the  very  learned 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  before  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  every  instance  so  far  from  any  exu- 
berance of  praise  being  perceptible,  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing 
were  wanting  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  the  plain  and  un- 
sophisticated language  of  perfect  truth.  The  Bishop  was  buried 
with  much  solemnity,  and  every  mark  of  respect,  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  cathedral  at  Calcutta,  and  it  has  been  well  and 
beautifully  observed,  with  reference  to  these  last  honours,  that 
in  ordaining  his  ashes  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his  high  and  hoJf 
exertions,  Providence  would  almost  appear  to  have  placed  hi* 
heavenly  merit,  upon  their  worth. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  works  of  the  learned 
and  amiable  Bishop,  reprinted  in  this  volume, — which  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  with  the  exception  of  his  very  able  work  on* 
the  Greek  article,  are  all  that  are  ever  likely  to  be  delivered  to 
the  public*  For,  with  a  modesty  that  we  must  not  question, 
and  a  forbearance  that  we  are  bound  to  respect,  every  other  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  was,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  consigned 
to  the  flames ! 

In  this  volume,  then,  are  preserved  seven  Sermons,  five 
Charges,  four  public  Addresses,  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mission,  or  Bi- 
shop's college,  to  be  founded  at  Calcutta*  Of  the  seven  Ser- 
mons, two  were  preached  in  England,  and  five  in  India. 
The  first  at  Norwich,  on  the  day  of  general  thanksgiving, 
Nov.  29, 1798 :  but  as  this-  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and 
properly  noticed  in  the  reviews  and  periodical  works  of  the  day, 
we  shall!  to  save  room,  forbear  to  make  extracts  from  it;  for 
we  have  more  to  notice  elsewhere,  than  we  well  know  how  to 
manage.  The  second,  which  is  a  Visitation  Sermon,  preached* 
at  Grantham  in  the  year  1809,  we  could  willingly  transcribe 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  perfect  model  of  such  discourses ; 
learned,  temperate,  instructive  to  the  highest  degree,  and  dis- 
playing such- a  correct  knowledge  of  the  exact  circumstances  of 
the  world,  with  regard  to  the  adherents  to  the  Church  ami 
the  several  classes  of  Dissenters,  as  need  leave  no  clergyman 
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at  ft  loss,  not  only  how  to  conduct  himself  towards  those  op* 
posed  to  him,  hut  how  to  regulate  his  own  behaviour,  so  a» 
W  "  well-doing  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.'9 
Not  that  the  Bishop  applies  even  such  terms  as  these  to  his  op- 
ponents ;  but  he  properly  and  becomingly  lays  such  stress  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  Clergy,  as  to  deem  it  capable  of 
procuring  respect  to  the  Church,  even  under  the  worst  and 
grossest  circumstances  of  opposition, 

>  This  Sermon,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  was  probably 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  may  be  considered  from  its  date,  to  be 
sixteen  years  old,  and  therefore  not  requiring  to  be  brought 
forward  as  any  thing  new.  It  may  very  reasonably  be  expected, 
besides,  that  in  looking,  to  this  volume  as  comparatively  a  mo- 
dern* or  very  recent  publication,  chiefly  occupied  in  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  learned  Prelate,  during  his  last  and  very 
conspicuous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  that  we 
shoiud  rather  direct .  pur  attention  to  his  Asiatic  and  foreign, 
than  to  his  English,  pnd  merely  parochial  labours  j  but  we  have 
two  reasons  weighing  with  us,  .to  dwell  a  little  upon  his  Visita- 
tion Sejraoh  of  1809 :  the  first  is,  that  his  Indian  Sermons  and 
Charges  have  been  already,  and  very  naturally,  much  noticed 
in  some  of  ther  periodical  publications  subsequently  to  the  Bi- 
shop's death,  and  almost  as  much  said  of  them  there  as  we  could 
find  to  say, — though  we  mean  to  advert  to  them  also ;  but  the 
second  reason  weighing  upon  our  minds  is,  that  in  a  new  Review, 
professedly  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  it  would  be  blameable 
to  omit  availing  ourselves  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  making 
mile  .extracts  from  a  discourse,  which  in  our  estimation,  excels 
ahbost  all  that  ever  came  to  our  hands,  bearing  the  character 
of  a  Visitation  Sermon;  that  is,  a  Sermon  addressed  to  an  as- 
sembly of  the  established  Clergy,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head, 
and  therefore  exactly,  entering  into  those  particulars  which  may 
be  judged  likely  to  interest  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  such 
$  Review. 

t  The  text  is  most  appropriate,  1  Cor.  i.  13.  "  Is  Christ  di- 
vided ?"  The  sermon  begins  with  some  extracts  from  the  Fa- 
thers, Ignatius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian,  not  only 
recommending  unity,  as  an  indispensable  Christian  virtue,  hut 
defining  that  unity  to  consist  in  "  a  people  united  to  their  Bishop, 
$nd  a  flock  adhering  to  their  pastor."  And  in  confirmation  of 
(he  necessity  and  obligation  of  such  an  attention  to  the  unity  of 
die  Church,  many  passages  from  the  New  Testament  are  cited, 
the  force  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny.  The  Church, 
it  i*  admitted,  may  have  many  branches,  but  there  must  still  be 
one  bond  of  union,  which  if  it  be  broken  upon  any  principle  not 
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involving  a  point  of  conscience,  such  breach  amount*'  to*  positive 
schism.  This  applies  to  all  those  who  refuse  to  distinguish  be*- 
tween  the  Church  of  England,  as  apostolic  in  its  constitution^ 
in  regard  both  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  as  receiving  the 
sanction  and  support  of  the  secular  government.  It  forms', 
Dr.  Middleton,  maintains,  a  branch  of  that  Visible  Church, 
from  which  he  who  wilfully  departs  on  insufficient  ground  s,  if 
to  be  considered  as  much  in  opposition  to  it,  as  a  Jew  or  a  Mo* 
hammedan.    But  the  preacher  shall  speak  for  himself; 

«  *'  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  national  Churches,  legitimately  consti- 
tuted, are  branches  of  the  one  true  -Church  of  Christ ;  and  that  to 
separate  from  the  Church  to  which  we  properly  belong,  while  it?  sacra- 
ments are  duly  administered,  and  while  it  engrafts  not  on  the  pure 
"Word  of  God  the  traditions  and  corruptions  of  men,  is  to  renounce 
the  Church  in  its  full  and  primitive  acceptation.  A  Christian  who 
should  be  converted  to  Judaism,  or  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  so 
far  as  respects  the  question  of  separation,  could  only  withdraw  from 
his  particular  church :  I  do  net  say  that  he  would  not  recede  further 
from  the  truth,  than  does  the  professor  of  the  worst  perversion  of 
Christianity;  I  contend  only  that  the  separation  from  the  visibly 
Church  of  Christ  is,  in  either  case,  complete. .  Thisremark,  however 
obvious,  becomes  important,  when  there  exists  a  disposition  to  distin? 
guish  between  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  which  has  the  sanction 
4>f  the  civil  government ;,  when  We  hear  men  speaking  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  their,  country,  as  if  it  were  a  political  institution, 
and  as  if  its  doctrines  and  discipline  were  human  inventions,  deriving 
their  validity  from  the  legislature.  With  such  prepossessions  men  in- 
troduce into  the  question  of  conformity  doubts  and  difficulties,  with 
Which  it  has  no  concern.  We  desire,  then,  that  the  case  may  be  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  as  distinctly  understood ;  we  desire  it  to  be  recol- 
lected, what  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  national  reli- 
gion and  the  national  government,  which  is  sometimes  so  grossly  mis* 
apprehended.  Is  there,  we  may  ask,  a  single  dogma  of  our  Church* 
we  will  not  say  originating  in  this  connection,  but  which  it  at  all  modi* 
fies  or  affects  ?  Is  our  liturgy  framed  with  any  reference  to  the  systeia 
of  civil  government  *  ?  Or  has  any  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  been  re- 
jected from  the  ar tides  or  formularies  of  our  Church,  as  being  deemed 
unfavourable  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  secular  power  ?  We 
believe  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  seriously  alleged ;  and  that  on  Strict 
inquiry,  this  suspected  connection  must  be  resolved  into  the  encourage* 
ment  and  patronage  which  the  state  affords  to  a  system' of  faith 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  To  the  minis- 
ters of  this  faith,  it  secures  a  maintenance  not  depending  on  popular 

*  A  cavil  is  sometimes  directed  against  our  praying  for  the  royal  family,  the, nobility, 
and  the  magistracy ;  but  we  may  confidently  refer  the  objector,  among  other  passages; 
to  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  reminding  him  that  this  epistle  was  written  when  the  world  was  umler 
the  dominion  jot  Ntro* 
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caprice,  or  popular  indifference :  it  holds  out  inducements  to  an  order 
of  men  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  sacred  studies  and- duties.  It 
gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  a  profession,  from  the  contempt  of  which 
religion  itself  would  suffer :  it  endeavours  to  promote  an  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  with  its  consequences,  peace  and  charity :  while 
it  tolerates  the  wildest  dreams  of  phrenzy,  it  distinguishes  with  its 
favour  the  professors  of  tried  and  approved  tenets ;  and,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  it  incorporates  the  laws  of  Christianity  with  the  law  of  the  land* 
In  all  this  we  perceive  not  any  thing  which  can  excite  mistrust,  unless 
in  those,  in  whom  piety  is  a  weaker  principle  than  political  prejudice, 
and  who  are  ready  to  withdraw  their  reverence  from  divine  ordinances, 
when  confirmed  and  aided  by  the  authority  of  men."    P.  23. 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  into  the  cases 
in  which  Christian  liberty  may  lawfully  and  consistently  exercise 
itself;  a  perfect  and  entire  conformity  being  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  within  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  Founder  of  our 
religion. 

41  Some  diversity  was  to  be  expected  from  the  different  conforma- 
tion of  the  human  mind  in  different  individuals ;  from  the  more  or  less 
sanguine  complexion  of  their  tempers  \  from  the  varying  circumstances 
of  education  and  early  habit ;  and  even  from  the  unequal  means 
Vouchsafed  us  of  attaining  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture." 

In  regard  to  faith,  Dr.  Middleton  concludes,  that  there  is 
little  latitude  given  to  Christian  liberty ;  that  there  are  some 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  so  obvious,  that 
be  who  believes  them  not,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  that  faith  which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian. 

"  That  Christ  is  God  of  God,  that  his  death  was  a  vicarious  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  that  he  will  finally  judge  the 
world  at  a  general  resurrection,  must,  I  think,  appear  to  every  impar- 
tial reader  of  Scripture  to  he  incontrovertible  truths,  and  to  he  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  belief,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.*  1  John  v.  1. 

He  does  not  however  mean  to  intimate  that  these  truths  are 
ill  reality  so  obvious  to  all,  as  to  secure  an  uniformity  of  belief, 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  Socinians  or  Unitarians;  but 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  attributing  their  unbelief  to  certain 
abuses  of  Christian  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
In  regard  to  the  Unitarians  particularly,  whose  improved  Ver- 
sion appeared  ju*t  about  the  time  of  the  preaching  and  printing 
of  this  sermon,  he  very  justly,  in  our  estimation,  describes  their 
fUeged  improvements  to  consist  in 

"  Disingenuous  evasions,  and  suppressions ;  laborious  perversions 
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of  the  most  obvious  construction ;  parallelisms  destitute  {of  all  simi- 
litude ;  figurative  solutions  of  literal  assertions ;  metaphysical  ember* 
rassments  of  what  is  pla^n ;  and  popular  elucidations  of  what  is.  mys- 
terious." 

He  next  proceeds  to  the -subject  of  Enthusiasm,  as  an  abuse 
of  Christian  liberty, — making  every  fair  allowance  for  its  connec- 
tion with  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  but 
very  properly  imputing  to  it  the  strange  fancy  that  withdraws 
mechanics  and  peasants  from  their  callings  to  become  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  as  though  miraculously  "  endued  with  power 
from  on  high." 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  transcribe  so  much  as  we  should 
wish  to  do  of  this  excellent  discourse,  we  shall  proceed  to  such 
parts  only  as  seem  most  essential. 

"  On  the  whole,"  he  says,  "  it  appears  that  the  only  latitude  allowed 
to  Christians  in  matters  of  faith  is  confined  to  points  on  which  the 
Scripture  is  either  silent,  or  which  it  has  not  revealed  explicitly:  of 
this  kind  are  the  manner  in  which  the  prescience  of  God  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  human  free-will ;  the  state  of  departed  spirits  between  death 
and  the  resurrection ;  the  kind  of  happiness  reserved  for  the  blessed ; 
and  whether  the  good  shall  be  known  to  each  other  in  a  future  exist- 
ence. On  all  such  questions  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  judgment, 
provided  he  make  not  his  own  deductions  the  means  of  public  dis- 
cord."    P.  29. 

Though  little  latitude  be  allowed  as  to  doctrine,  it  is  not  ex- 
actly so  with  regard  to  "  the  government  and  discipline  by 
which  Christian  societies  are  to  be  regulated  and  restrained." 
Here  the  right  reverend  Author  properly  takes  occasion:  to 
show,  how  carefully  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  Church,  to  the  positive 
exclusion  of  all  fanatical  notions  of  independency  and  anarchy ; 
and  on  what  good  grounds  the  system  of  our  own  establishment 
of  three  orders,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  is  held  to  be 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles,~»~beyand  this  he  could 
not  go.  Where  there  is  no  positive  command,  we  can  only  judge 
for  ourselves  what  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  appears  to  have 
had  the  preference  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and  so  far  the 
case  seems  to  be  determined  for  us  by  the  joint  authority  of 
Church  and  State :  .  though  we  need  not  deny,  that  under  other 
forme,  and  in  other  countries,  tjie  great  ends  of  order  and 
piety  have  "been  accomplished. 

*  Rites  stand  upon  a  more  uncertain  ground  than  the  form  of 
government ;  "  decency  and  order,"  appearing  to  be,  as  the  Bi- 
shop observes,  the  only  standards.    Here  then,  he  says,  thoiigh 
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the  case  baa  been  otherwise,  and  particularly  so>  at  eertain  pe- 
riods of  our  history. 

41  It  might  have  been  hoped  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
had  no  cavils  to  encounter ;  her  ceremonies  are  few,  hut  significant ; 
she  is  not  cither  attractive  by  her  pomp,  or  offensive  by  her  negli- 
gence ;  she  is  equally  averse  from  papal  pageantry  and  Calvinistic 
gloom ;  she  seeks  not  to  dazzle  the  imagination,  while  she  is  careful 
not  to  repulse  the  feelings;  she  recognises  the  power  of  association 
over  the  human  mind,  at  the  same  time  she  remembers  the  propensity 
of  the  mind  to  acquiesce  in  mere  external  impressions,  when  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  heart."     P.  31. 

Our  author  by  no  means  evades  the  increase  of  obligation, 
whereby  the  Clergy  are  bound  to  be  more  than  commonly  cir- 
cumspect in  the  conduct  of  thgir  lives  and  the  allotment  of  their 
time. 

"  A  clergyman,"  he  rightly  says,  "  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  abstinence  from  acts  of  immorality ;  he  must  be  distinguished 
by  bis  pursuits,  his  studies,  his  sentiments,  his  habits,  and  his  amuse- 
ments. As  to  doctrine,  he  must  be  extremely  careful  in  avoiding  the 
extremes  to  which  some  have  been  carried  by  fanaticism,  not  to  fall 
into  that  state  of  heedless  indifference,  or  apparent  apathy,  concerning 
any  of  the  higher  doctrines  of  religion,  as  should  lead  any  to  question 
his  sincerity,  or  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ;  nor  should  he  be  wanting  in  that  necessary  zeal,  which  may 
prove  to  his  auditors,  and  observers,  that  he  is  as  deeply  interested  as 
others  in  the  success  of  his  ministry.  If,  in  the  present  divided  state 
of  religious  opinion,  it  shall  appear  to  those  who  are  entrusted  to  our 
charge  that  other  teachers  are  more  deeply  interested  in  their  salva-* 
tion,  we  must  not  expect  that  they  will  uniformly  examine  the  sound-* 
ness  of  the  doctrines  propounded  to  them,  or  the  pretensions  of  the 
proposer ;  we  must  not  wonder  if  ignorance  prevail  against  learning,, 
if  fanaticism  triumph  over  truth  and  soberness,  or  the  want  of  regular; 
appointment  be  overlooked,  in  the  confident  asseverations  of  a  call 
from  God/' 

We  have  now  done  with  this  excellent  discourse ;  and  trust 
we  shall  incur  no  man's  blame,  for  having  endeavoured  to  re* 
vive  the  remembrance  of  it.  In  estimating  the  talents,  virtues, 
and  abilities  of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Middleton,  we  ought  to. 
know  what  he  was  as  a  pariah  priest — in  a  lower  sphere  of  exerv 
tion :  if  any  portion  of  the  life  of  a  minister  of  tne  Word  may 
bear  such  a  comparison.  This  discourse  alone  were  sufficient 
to  prove  his  qualification  for  a  high  station  in  the  Church,  as  a 
person  intimately  acquainted  with  its  interests  and  concerns,  in* 
ternally  and  externally. 

Jt  h  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  Bishop's  Charge*. 
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ftnd'Discottrse?,  which  are  k\l  of  them  most  able,  and  interesting; 
but  we  feel  somewhat  anticipated  in  this  branch  of  our  review  by 
the  labours  and  attentions  of  others.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  loss  should  be  passed  over  in  silence,  or  that  an  eager 
desire  should  not  have  been  manifested  to  record  his  truly  apos- 
tolic exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Church  in  regions  so  remote.  We 
have  already  seen  many  notices,  and  extracts  from  his  works ;  and 
feel  some  difficulty  therefore  in  making  such  a  selection,  as  may 
be  new  to  the  public.  Any  selection,  after  all,  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect,  as  there  is  not  a  word  in  all  his  publications  that 
can  fairly  be  said  to  be  superfluous.  They  are  perfect  matters 
of  history,  as  descriptive  of  the  first  labours,  and  first  reception 
of  an  English  Bishop,  within  the  boundaries  of  our  eastern  do- 
minions,— and  of  the  state  of  religion  at  th^t  particular  period 
in  those  distant  settlements* 

The  first  sermon  preached  at  St.  John's  Cathedral  in  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  13th  of  April,  1815,  happened  to  be  upon  an  oc- 
casion relating  rather  more  to  Europe  than  to  Asia,  it  being 
the  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  the  peace  on  the  final  abdi- 
cation of  Buonaparte.  If  we  make  no  extracts  from  this  ser- 
mon, it  is  only  because  we  would  preserve  room  for  others  of 
more  local  application ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  saying, 
that  the  view  taken  in  it  of  the  disposing  Providence  of  God 
as  applicable  to  the  extraordinary  elevation,  power,  and  suc- 
cesses of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope, where  all  these  events  were  allowed  to  take  place,  is 
exceedingly  good,  and  contains  a  great  deal  in  it  of  true  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  brought  home,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
course, to  the  breasts  of  his  Asiatic  auditors, — to  the  descen- 
dants of  Shem,  the  father  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  providentially 
so  incorporated  with  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Europeans,  as  to  amount  to  a  confirmation  of  the  pre* 
diction  of  Noah,  that  "  God  should  enlarge  Japheth,  and  that 
he  should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  The  application  is  in- 
genious, and  well  introduced  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  the 
banka  of  the  Ganges,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Eu- 
rope from  a  revolutionary  yoke.      . 

In  thejaecond  eastern  Discourse,  preached  at  Columbo,  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  dedicated  to  the  governor,  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  there  is  an  admirable  account  given  of  revealed 
history,  not  only  as  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion of  man  in  this  otherwise  perplexed  scene  of  things ;  but  as 
carrying  with  it,  in  ((the  wonderful  connection  of  all  its  parts,  ir- 
resistible evidence  <?(  it*  own  truth  and  authenticity,  and  conse* 
fluently  of  its  divinity.  .  Even  from  thi*  topic  we  must  however 
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turn  away  for  want  of  room.  Our  task  reminds  us  of  the  wor- 
thy Bishop's  own  superior  labours.  Many  tunes  doefe  he  in  this 
and  other  discourses  break  off  in  consideration  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  space  and  time  allotted  to  him ;  and  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  passages,  which  deserve  equally  one 
with  the  other  to  be  brought  before  the  public. 

Tfce  following  comparison,  as  admirably  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  the  objects  around. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  requisite  to  press  upon  your  attention  the  exclu- 
sive advantages  which  the  righteousness  of  our  Zion,  considered  as  a 
rule  of  life,  possesses  over  the  celebrated  systems  of  paganism.  Not 
to  insist  upon  their,  utter  want  of  evidence  as  systems  of  truth,  they 
are  equally  defective  as  systems .  of  faith  and  moral  obedience.  This 
assertion  might  be  established  at  much  greater  length  than  the  time 
will  permit ;  but  there  is  one  difference  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
in  their  mode  of  operation  from  the  Christian  faith,  which,  as  pervad- 
ing all  of  them,  may  deserve  your  notice ;  I  mean,  that  under  what- 
ever form  they  exhibit  the  divinity,  he  is  still  merely  an  object  of  ter- 
ror :  fear  is  the  only  principle  which  actuates  the  worshipper ;  fear  it 
is  which  offers  the  sacrifice,  and  piety  is  but  penance  and  suffering : 
the  delight  experienced  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  mercies 
seems  to  be  unknown:  and  after  all  our  researches  into *the  sacred 
books  of  the  heathen,  which  seem  indeed  to  be  directed  by  Providence 
to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  it  will  probably  remain  pe- 
culiar to  the  Gospel  to  have  declared,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of 
Scripture,  that  •  God  is  love.' " 

We  cannot  quit  this  discourse  without  noticing  the  compli- 
ment, no  doubt  a  just  one,  paid  to  the  audience  to  whom  it  .was 
addressed.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  sermon,  and  from 
some  cases  mentioned  in  the  memoirs,  as  well  as  from  the 
charge  to  M.  Jacobi,  that  in  no  parts  of  the  East  has  Chris- 
tianity become  so  regularly  established  as  in  Ceylon.  This  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  encouragement  given  by  government  to 
native  converts,  but  in  a  great  measure  also,  and  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  personal  knowledge  and  inspection  of  the  Right  Re- 
verend visitor,  to  the  peculiar  care  and  attention  of  the  gover- 
nor, Sir  Robert  Brownrigg.  '    * 

The  beginning  of  the  fourth  Sermon  preached  in  Indian  be- 
fore the  Society  for  the  Education  of  die  Poor  at  Bombay,  is 
extremely  beautiful,  as  illustrative  of  that  awftd  and  alarming 
truth,  that  in  this  sublunary  world,  and  as  regafds  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  "  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction.1'  The  two  great  Christian  duties  insisted 
upon  by  the  bishop,  as  pointed  out  in  this  text  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  which,  of  course,  he  enlarges  in.  his  own  eloquerit  and 
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impressive  manner,  are,  first,  that  we  are  bound  "  to  be  soli- 
citous for  our  own  salvation,  and  to  inquire  whither  we  are  go- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  to  be  careful  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
and  to  guide  them,  if  possible,  in  the  right  way.*'  P.  98.  We 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  go  into  the  comparison  which  the 
Bishop  draws  between  the  state  of  things  at  home  and  in  India, 
in  pursuance  of  the  last  of  these  two  duties,  that  of  guiding 
pur  brethren  into  the  right  way,  by  schools,  by  every  system 
of  national  education,  by  the  distribution  of  books,  and  by  refor- 
mation of  manners.  The  object  of  the  comparison  evidently 
being,  to  give  a  stimulus  to  such  exertions  in  the  East,  upon  a 
view  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  them  at  home*  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  not  only  as  a  just  representation  of  matters, 
but  as  likely  in  due  course  of  time  to  produce  the  fruits  the  Bi- 
shop had  in  view ;  for  things  are  evidently  in  progress, — as  the 
very  next  sermon  is  calculated  to  shew. 

The  fifth  Discourse  was  preached  at  the  cathedral  of  Calcut- 
ta, on  the  3rd  of  Dec.  1820,  the  subject  being  "  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  made  known  by  the  Church,"  with  a  particular 
attention  to  the  following  question  arising  out  of  it,  namely, 
"  Why  should  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  be  proclaimed  to 
the  heathen  ?"  It  begins  with  a  view  of  the  wisdom  of  God  as 
displayed  in  the  acts  of  creation  and  providence 9  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  those  of  grace,  and  it  is  of  course  under  the  latter 
head  that  the  preacher  comes  to  the  question  before  stated*  He 
treats  of  the  prejudices  known  to  exist  against  all  endeavours 
to  disseminate  Christianity  in  India. 

We  must  leave  these  things,  however,  to  be  read  in  their 
proper  place,  but  we  cannot  forbear  giving  in  full  the  following 
passage,  as  it  is  the  ground-work  of  many  important  notes,  set- 
ting forth  the  share  our  own.  Church  has  had  m  making  known 
to  "  the  heathen  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 

"  It  cannot  then  be  imagined,  that  in  the  work  prescribed  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  branch  to  which  we  belong  has  no  part*  now 
even  a  subordinate  part  to  fill.  It  should  seem,  indeed,  if  her  duties 
are  to  be  measured  by  her  means  and  opportunities,  that  no  Church, 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  called  to  such  high  destinies. 
To  what  fortuitous  coincidence  shall  we  impute  it,  that  at  this  moment 
her  Clergy  are  exercising  their  ministry  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  ?  In  America  flourishing  churches  have  grown  up  entirely  un- 
der her  patronage.  In  Africa  a  colony  has  been  planted,  by  which 
her  doctrines  and  discipline  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes.  In  New  South  Wales  she  has 
a  field  before  her  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  And 
what  shaH  we  say  of  Asia  ?  '  A  vast  empire  has  been  given  us;  or  *a- 
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ther  imposed  upon  us ;  and  wherefore  ?  He  who  can  reconcile  such  ft 
consummation  even  to  philosophical  views  of  the  ways  of  God,  with* 
out  reference  to  the  purposes  of  his  manifold  wisdom  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  and  can  believe  it  to  have  been  brought  about  merely  for 
the  gratification  of  our  avarice  or  vanity,  cannot  have  advanced  very 
far  in  the  knowledge  which  sound  philosophy  might  teach  him  :  it  m 
iiot  merely  unchristian,  it  is  unphilosopbical,  it  is  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  God  ever  works  in  vain,  or  even  brings  about  revelations 
with  a  view  to  results  comparatively  mean  and  trivial.  Out  of  the 
zeal  of  our  Church  and  nation,  appealed  to  -by  royal  authority,  and  at 
the  instance  of  an  ancient  and  chartered  society,  to  make  known  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  an  institution  is  likely  to  arise  in  this  vici- 
nity, calculated,  as  we  trust,  under  Providence,  to  advance  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  highest  interests  of  man.  It  is  designed  to  be 
strictly  collegiate,  in  constitution,  in  discipline,  and  in  character :  its 
objects  will  be  the  education  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred  knowledge, 
in  sound  learning,  in  the  principal  languages  used  in  this  country,  and 
in  habits  of  piety  and  devotion  to  their  calling,  that  they  may  be  quali- 
fied to  preach  among  the  heathen.  The  attention  of  the  learned  perr 
sons  connected  with  it  will  be  directed  to  making  accurate  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of  other  holy  books.  It  will  en- 
deavour to  disseminate  useful  knowledge  by  means  of  schools,  under, 
teachers  well  educated  for.  the  purpose.  Nothing  perhaps  equally  com- 
prehensive has  yet  been  attempted  by  any  Protestant  Church." 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  in  order  to  show  how  earnest 
the  established  Church  has  been  to  enlighten  the  heathens, — 
though  her  labours  have  been  much  overlooked;  and  how 
anxious  she  still  is,  to  promote  such  good  ends,  through  the  So- 
cieties peculiarly  attached  to  her ;  those  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
The  labours  and  exertions  of  these  two  venerable  associations 
have  been  applied  now  for  more  than  a  century,  under  the  eyes 
and  inspection  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  discreetly  adminis- 
tering tneir  funds,  and  withholding  nothing  that  might  be  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  regions  of 
heathenism,  barbarity,  and  superstition. 

Since  the  death  of  Bishop  Middletoni  we  have  seen  two  new; 
Prelates  sent  out  to  accomplish  in  the  West,  if  not  all  that  he: 
accomplished  in  the  East,  yet  such  an  establishment  of  Pro- 
testant episcopacy  as  may  ultimately,  we  hope,  lead  to  the  most 
desirable  ends ;  but  the  field  is  not  so  large  as  in  Hindoostan, 
nor  the  task,  perhaps,  so  delicate  or  arduous.  We  must 
•till,  therefore,  regard  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  and  the 
author  of  the  excellent  tracts,  sermons,  charges,  and  addresses, 
now  delivered  to  the  public,  as  the  chiefest  among  the  apostolic 
missionaries  of  modern  days, — as  the  one,  who  may  probably 
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twve  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  an  Oriental  church  of  infinite 
extent ;  and  whose  memory  therefore  must  deserve  to  be  per- 
petuated throughout  all  ages*  We  leave  much  unnoticed, 
through  absolute  want  of  room,  but  as  there  is  nothing  farther 
from  our  wishes  or  purposes  than  so  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  public,  as  to  turn  them  aside  from  the  perusal  of  the  book' 
itself,  we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  apologise  for  having  said  so> 
much,  than  for  any  omission  of  extracts,  which  had  they  beenr 
supplied  to  a  much  larger  amount,  could  not  by  any  means 
have  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  subject.  > 

The  volume  is  ornamented  with  three  plates, — a  valuable  por* 
trait  of  the  Bishop;  one  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  hospitable  prince  of  the  country,  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  the  excellent  Danish  missionary  Schwartz,  who  died  in 
his  dominions,  and  was  buried  at  his  cost,  and.  whose  portrait 
accompanies  that  of  the  prince ;  and  thirdly,  a  view  of  the  new: 
bishop's  college  near  Calcutta,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  10th  of  Dec.  1820,  about  three  miles  below  the  town* 
A  very  elegant  inscription  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Bishop,  commemorative  of  the  event*  and  engraved  on  a  brass 
plate.  The  inscription  itself  is  to  be  found  among  the  notes  to 
the  sermon,  from  which  our  last  extracts  were  made. 


Sermons  on  various  subjects  by  William  Paley.  ,  Edited  by  the  Rev* 
Edmund  Paley,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Easingrvold.    2  vols.     18s.    Lon- 
.  don.   Rivingtons.     1825. 

In  introducing  to  our  readers  two  additional  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons from  the.  pen  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Paley,  forming  a  patt 
ef  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  offers,  to  us  of  estimating  the  general  cha* 
racterof  his  theological  writings.;  because  we  think  it  of  im- 
portance that  works  which  have  so  long  been  popular,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  so,  should  not  be  misunderstood ;  that  they 
should  not  be  blindly  considered  as  authority  ;  nor  be  rashly 
depreciated  below  their  real  value.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
m  some  quarters  the  reputation  of  Paley  as  a  divine,  and  per- 
haps also  as  a  moral  philosopher,  is  already  declining;  and  this* 
even  in  that  seat  of  learning,  where  his  fame  was  .planted,  and 
so  long  flourished  and  expanded*  From  whatever  cause,  the 
reverse  of  the  observation  of  Horace  has  happened  to  bku 
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By  some  at  least  he  was  more  applauded' when  tiring*  than 
dead.     It  cannot  therefore  be  said  of  him, 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  preegravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas :  extinctus  amabitur  idem/' 

To  what  cause  is  this  to  be  attributed?  We  have  heard  his 
orthodoxy  questioned — not  very  seriously,  perhaps,  but  in  that 
convenient  manner  which  takes  a  point  for  granted,  and  so  gets 
rid  of  the  burthen  of  proof.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious 
charge,  and  it  should  seem  a  very  extraordinary  one  too.  That 
a  man,  who  by  his  writings  alone,  obtained  dignity  and  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  if  not  equal  to  what,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  admirers,  he  deserved,  still  far  beyond  what  many  very  able 
and  meritorious  men  have  reached ;  who  was  successively  pa- 
tronised by  no  less  than  six  Bishops,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
merit ;  whose  works  have  long  been  and  still  are  standard  books 
in  his  own  university ;  a  certain  proficiency  in  which  is  one  of 
the  requisites  for  a  degree :  that  such  a  man  should  after  all  not 
have  been  orthodox,  would  seem  to  be  strange  indeed;. and 
would  (if  true)  convey  a  severe  imputation  upon  his  character, 
and  upon  the  discernment  of  his  patrons,  some  of  whom  are  still 
living  to  account  for  it. 

We  apprehend  that  the  foundation  for  this  charge  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  discussions  of  his  day, 
upon  the  propriety  of  requiring  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  That  he  considered  them  to  a  certain  extent 
objectionable,  and  that  not  only  they  but  the  Liturgy  also 
needed  alteration,  is  abundantly  apparent  from  his  writings. 
If  therefore  that  fact  be  judged  sufficient  to  fix  upon  him  die 
charge  of  heterodoxy,  the  question  is  at  once  decided.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  conscientiously  subscribe  Articles, 
which  he  nevertheless  thinks  require  revision  and  modification  ; 
if  he  may  judge  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  compel  the  assent  of 
others  to  certain  propositions,  which  he  himself  believes  to  be 
true ;  if  there  be  no  absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  established 
formularies  of  religion  which  at  one  time  were  highly  proper 
and  necessary,  may  in  the  lapse  of  ages  and  great  change  of 
circumstances,  become  capable  of  alteration  for  the  better:  then 
it  would  appear  that  the  distinguished  writer  before  us  may  be 
vindicated  upon  grounds  to  wnich  the  soundest  Churchman 
cannot  properly  object ;  that,  at  least,  no  just  imputation  can  be 
cast  upon  his  orthodoxy,  unless  there  be  some  other  evidence 
to  warrant  it. 

It  was  early  in  life,  when  he  was  about  SI  years  old,  that  he 
published  his  "  Defence  of  Bishop  Law's  Considerations  on  the 
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Propriety  of  requiring  a  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith." 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  changed  materially, 
the  opinions  advanced  by  him  in  that  publication;  as  ten  years, 
afterwards  the  same  principles  were  briefly  laid  down  by  him  in 
his  moral  and  political  philosophy,  in  the  chapter  "  on  Subscript 
tionto  Articles  of  Religion."  The  first  question  to  be  consi- 
dered then  is,  whether  he  himself  conscientiously  subscribed 
the  Articles  ?  Whether  he  might  not  have  done  so,  even  though 
he  should  have  been  one  of  those. who,  we  are  told,  subscribe 
them  "  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  ?" 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that  Mr.  Butler,  to  whom  we  now 
aHude  as  having  used  the  expression  of  Gibbon,  explicitly  denies 
that  by  quoting  it,  and  applying  it  to  the  Clergy  of  the  present  , 
day,  he  means  to  impute  to  them  any. thing  like. a  charge  of 
hypocrisy  or  falsehood;  and.  we  are  grateful  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  for  having  called  forth  that  positive  denial.  Of  "  the 
latitude  of  construction  in  which  Mr.  Butler  supposes  the  Arti- 
cles are  generally  signed,"  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  somen 
thing  in  the  course  of  our  observations.  At  present  our  busi- 
ness is  with  Dr.  Paley. 

No  one,  we  imagine,  will  contend  or  suppose  that  every  man  who 
subscribes  the  Articles  can  or  does  subscribe  them  in  precisely 
the  same  sense ;  that  all  men  equally  understandthem ;  and  that . 
the  proofs  of  every  proposition  which  they  contain  are  equally 
familiar  and  cogent  to  their  minds.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case*  that  we  can  conceive  more  than  one  general  ground 
upon  which  they  may  be,  conscientiously  signed  even  by  those 
who  think  the  subscription  itself  inexpedient vor  unwise.  Dr., 
Paley  himself  has  stated  the  principle  which,  no  doubt  satisfied, 
his  mind  when  he  subscribed  the  Articles ;  and  though  the  prin- 
ciple itself  should  to  others  appear  to  be  questionable  or  errone- 
ous ;  still  if  to  him  it  appeared  on  due  deliberation  to  be  true,  he 
would  be  justified  in  acting  upon  it.  In  such  questions  there 
is  no  infallible  umpire  to  appeal  to.  Every  man  must  judge  for 
himself  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  *  His  rule  for  sub-, 
scrip tion  then  (it  is  well  known)  was  "  the  animus  imponentis." 

"  The  legislature  of  the  13  th  Elizabeth  (he  tells  us)  is  the  imposer, 
whose  intention  the  subscriber  is  bound  to  satisfy.  And  that  intention 
was  to  exclude  from  offices  in  the  Church,  1st,  All  abettors  of  Popery. 
2nd,  Anabaptists,  who  were  at  that  time  a  powerful  party  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 3rd,  The  Puritans,  who  were  hostile  to  an  episcopal  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  general  the  members  of  such  leading  sects  or  foreign  esta- 
blishments as  threatened  to  overthrow  our  own.  Whoever  finds- him-, 
self  comprehended  -within  these  descriptions,  ought  not  to  subscribe." 
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'  Mr.  Butler,  in  quoting  this  passage,  adds  these  words,  as  if 
they  were  Paley  s — "  all  others  then,  it  should  seem*  of whatever* 
name  or  creed,  may  conscientiously  subscribe."  We  can  only 
aay,  there  are  none  such  in  the  edition  which  now  lies  before  us, 
which  is  the  fourth,  nor  in  any  other  which  we  have  seen.  And 
even  should  they  be  found  in  Mr.  Butler's  edition,  we  think  a 
gentleman  of  his  patience  and  diligence  in  research,  might  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  continued 
in  the  later  editions.  But  that  would  not  have  suited  the  in- 
ference which  he  proceeds  to  draw  from  them,  which  is  entirely 
his  own ;  and  would  not  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  so  poor  a 
reasoner  as  Dr.  Paley.  The  inference  is  this ;  "  surely,  there- 
fore, they  may  be  conscientiously  subscribed,  in  Dr.  Paley V 
opinion,  by  Unitarians,  Arians,  and  Socinians."  With  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Butler,  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Paley  would 
have  supposed  that  an  Unitarian  could  conscientiously  subscribe 
Articles,  the  title  of  the  first  of  which  is  ".  Of  faith  in  the  holy 
Trinity :"  nor  that  he  has  written  any  thing  from  which  such  a 
conclusion  could  be  legitimately  drawn.  Though  the  Arch- 
deacon agreed  with  those  who  were  desirous  of  a  revision  and 
modification  of  the  Articles ;  he  was  t6o  honest  a  man  to  have 
subscribed  them  if  he  had  not  believed  them  in  their  present 
form  to  be  true.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  so  eager  as  some 
were  upon  the  subject.    It  is  well  known  that  he  could  not  be 

Bevailed  upon  to  sign  the  petition,  which  was  presented  to  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  by  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  in  February,  1772* 
.  Dr.  Paley's  biographer,  Mr.  Meadly,  has  (indiscreetly  per- 
haps) recorded  one  of  those  jocular  expressions,  of  which  he 
was  evidently  fond :  which  taken  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense 
would  indeed  be  most  injurious  to  his  memory ;  nay,  entirely 
destructive  of  bis  moral  character.  But  whose  jokes  will  bear 
to  be  so  interpreted  ?  The  expression  to  which  we  allude  is  this, 
"  that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience :"  which  it  ap- 
pears has  been  gravely  commented  upon  in  more  than  one  pub- 
lication. To  us  it  seems,  that  no  stress  whatever  should  be  laid 
upon  it.  It  was  evidently  a  sort  of  phrase  with  which  he  fire* 
quently  amused  himself,  and  intended  to  amuse  his  hearers.  It 
was  in  bad  taste,  but  was  not  meant  to  be  received  as  a  formal 
declaration.  Upon  another  occasion,  we  are  told  that  his  ad- . 
vjce  to  young  Clergymen  was,  if  they  required  a  sermon  every 
Sunday,  to  make  one  and  steal  five :  selecting  a  strong  and  harsh 
expression  to  denote  a  very  innocent  action.  His  story  of  the 
pigeons  in  his  chapter  "of  property,"  in  his  moral  philosophy, 
is  another  striking  instance  of  this  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind} 
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which  was  indeed  an  unfortunate  propensity  in  hue,  if  it  be 
true,  as  some  have  surmised,  that  it  obstructed  his  merited  pre« 
ferment  in  the  Church* 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  precisely  the  Archdea- 
con's  views  respecting  subscription.  *  They  seem  to  have  been 
?ague  and  indeterminate..  He  speaks  of  "  converting  the  ArtH 
cles  of  feith  into  Articles  of  peace/'  But  we  hardly  suppose 
that  he  ever  was  sanguine  enough  to  conceive  that  any  Article* 
could  he  devised,  which  would  comprehend  all  persons  who 
assume  the  denomination  of  Christiana.  Some  of  his  first 
thought*,  which  we  find  in  his  "  Defence  of  Bishop  Law's  Con-, 
siderstions/'  seem  to  us  to  be  crude  enough,  and  to  argue  little 
in  favour  of  any  alteration  of  the  existing  system.  Be  sup* 
poses, 

* .  *  •'  • 

"  A  test  might  be  substituted,  if  any  test  were  insisted  upon,  which 
could  adapt  itself  to  the  opinions,  and  keep  pace  with  the  improve-; 
ments,  of  each  succeeding  age.  This  in  some  measure  (he  thinks) 
would  be  the  case,  if  the  Governors  of  the  Church  for  the  time  being, 
were  authorised  to  receive  from  candidates  for  orders  declarations  of  their 
religious  principles  in  their  own  words,  and  allowed  at  their  discretion  to 
admit  than  into  the  ministry.  Bishops  (he  adds)  being  taken  out  of  the 
lump  of  the  community*,  will  generally  be  of  the  same  leaven,  and  par* 
take  both  of  the  opinions  and  moderation  of  the  times  they  live  in," 

With  all  our  respect  for  Episcopacy*  we  should  be  sorry 
indeed  that  such  an  experiment  as  this  should  be  attempted; 
nor  do  wq  believe  that  many  persons  would  be  willing  to  J>ei 
come  Bishops  under  such  a  responsibility,  excepting  such  as 
would  grossly  abuse  it. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet,  Dr.  Paky  throwf 
out  Wis  of  a  less  romantic  character ;  but  which  are  still  so  in* 
definite,  as  to  shew  evidently  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  con* 
sidered  the  important  subject  upon  which  he  had  undertake^ 
to  write.    The  passage  we  allude  to  is  this  ;  ,    .-'.." 

M  The  question  concerning  the  object  of  worship  is  attended,  I  cotf 
ftss,  with  difficulty  tit  seems  almost  directly  to  divide  the  worshippers. 
But  let  the  Church  pare  down  hex  excrescences  Xjjl  she,  comes  to  this 
question ;  let  her  discharge  from  her  Liturgy  controversies  unconnected 
with  devotion;  let  her  try  what  may  be  done  for  all  sides,  by  worship*- 
ping  God  in  that  generality  of  expression  in  which  he  himself  has  left 
tome  points ;  let  her  dismiss  many  of  her  Articles%  and  convert  iho$e 
which  she  retains  into  terms  of  peace,** 

Si  sic  omnia— if  he  had  written  Jio  thing  better  than  tiis,  ou» 
wonder  certainly  would  be,  not  that  he  did  not  obtain:  more  pref 
ferment,  but  that  he  obtained  oa  much*    We  cannot  but  con- 

vol,  n.    no.  nu  M 
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aider  it  a  strong  ptbof  of  the  value  of  his  otner  writings,  tifiatr 
they  were  able,  in  the  judgment  of  his  patrons/to  counterbalance 
the  laxity  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  opinions  as  these. 
-fiMr.  Butler  seems  to  take  if  for  granted  that  .the  late  excel- 
lent and  learned  Norrisian  professor,  Dr.  Hey,  would  have 
tifeated  ihe  Articles  with  still  less  ceremony  and  respect  than 
Btoley.  "  A  still  looser  construction,"  he  says,  u  of  the  Thirty- 
Bine  Articles  wad,  However,  found  necessary.  To  furnish  the" 
subscribers  of  them  with  it,  later  writers  suggested  that  the  for- 
titulary  of  the  Thvrty^nine  Articles  hath  experienced  a  tacit  re- 
formation ;  the  language  of  them  having  in  consequence  of  various 
circumstances  lost  its  original  sense,  and  acquired  thai  which 
the  subscribers  of  them  conceive  they  should  now  bear.  Your 
Lordship  is  aware  that  Dr.  Powell,  the  late  archdeacon  of 
Colchester, .and  late  Master  of  St.  John's  College. Cambridge  ; 
find  Dr.  Hey,  the  Norrisian  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  same 
university,  divide  the  honour  of  being  in  their  respective  wri- 
tings, the  leading  patrons  of  this  system."  .  It  is  nere  pretty 
Strongly  insinuated  that  Dr.  Hey  was  an  advocate  for  "  a  lati- 

edinarian  construction  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;"  and  that 
\  even  went  farther  in  his  views  for  their  reformation  than 
Paley,  who  we  have  seen  was  almost  prepared  to  rescind  them 
altogether. 

:  We  can  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Butler  can  have  read  Dr. 
Hey's  lectures  with  that  attention  which. they  well  deserve 
from  any  man,  but  particularly  from  one  who  is  so  zealous 
a  controversialist  as  he  is.  He  cannot  surely  be  aWare  of 
their  scope  and  object ;  which  are  expressly  to  explain  and  de- 
fend every  Article  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  instruction  and 
satisfaction  of'  students  in  divinity.  This  he  does  in  a  mode, 
which  the  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  difficult  we  find  it 
to  imagine  another  which  woukThave  been  equally  judicious  and 
well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  His  plan  is^  first  to  giye  the  his- 
tory of  the  Article  so.  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  including  the 
motif  es  for  its  construction,  the  errors  it  was  designed  to  op- 

S>se,  and  the  alterations  (if  any)  which  it  has  undergone, 
hen  comes  the  explanation,  or  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
several  propositions  of  which  the  Article  consists:  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  proofs  of  each  drawn  from  Scripture.  And  lastly, 
the  application.  The  same  process  is,  as  far  as  possible,  ob- 
served in  the  discussion  of  eyery  one  of  the  Articles;  and  there 
is  not  one,  the  conscientious  subscription  of  which  is  not  vindi- 
cated ih  a  manner  which  we  should  think  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind.  It  is  true,  that  ih  one 
of  nis  preliminary  chapters  the  professor  has  some  ingenious 
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tad,  we  think,  just  observations,  upon  the  "  tacit  reformation,? 
which  he  supposes  age  may  make  in  the  Articles,  a?  in  other 
]aws_and  customs.  But  he  by  nx>  means  applies  these  observa- 
tions, as  Mr.  Butler  asserts,  so  "  as  to  leave  the  construction  of 
the  Articles  to  the  imagination  of  the  subscribers,  to  be  disco* 
vered,  adopted,  and  fashioned  to  their  own  feelings."  On  th$ 
contrary,  he  evidently  distrusts  the  validity  of  his  own  remarks ; 
and  with  that  candour,  which. he  carried  almost  to  an  excess, 
observes  that  "  after  all,  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected,  that 
all  persons  will  be  .satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  with  the 
method  of  tacit  reformation.  Some  will  see  that  it  is  liable  to 
abuse  ;  others  will  call  it  crafty,  evasive,  and  Jesuitical.  It  does 
seem  liable  to  abuse ;  but  what  is  not  so  ?"  We  do  not  recollect 
that  he  himself  has  made  much  use  of  it  in  commenting,  upon 
the  Articles.  That  he  has  not  abused,  it,  we  are  confident. 
And  if  so,  Mr.  Butler's  charge  upon. this  head,  with  the  conse? 

2uences  which  he  deduces  from  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
iince  Sfr.  Butler  represents  Dr.  Hey  as  "  a  patron;  of  latitu- 
dinarian  subscription,"  and  even  hints  in  a  note,  as  if  it  deserved 
censure,  that  t$  it  is  observable,  that  attendance  on  the  Norri- 
sian  lectures  was  required,  in  many  cases,  as  a  qualification  for 
prders," — we  think  it  fit  that  Dr.  .Hey  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  himself,  that  our  readers  may  judge  how  far  he  is 
liable  to  such  an  imputation;  and  what  danger  of  receiving 
erroneous  impressions  the  future  candidate  for  orders  might 
have  incurred  by  attendance  upon  his  lectures.  And  first,  it 
well  deserves  pur  notice,  that  the  very  remarks  upon  "  tacit 
reformation,"  to  which  Mr.  Butler  draws  our  attention;  and 
upon,  which  and  very  little  else,  he  confidently  asks  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  whether  he  has  not  "fully  shown  that  the  Articles 
ire 'signed  by  the  general  body  of  subscribers  of  them  in  the 
latitude  of  construction  he  has  suggested/99  that  these  very  re- 
marks are  prefaced  in  this  manner,  which  Mr.  Butler  has  very 
conveniently,  but  accidentally,  no  doubt,  overlooked.  "  It  may 
be  proper  to  suggest  a  caution,  that  every. thing  that  is  said  be 
not  applied,  or  thought  applicable,  to,  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  ISngland  in  particular.  I  am  not  the  person  who  would  in- 
sinuate, that  any  qfour  qum  Articles  stand  in  need  of  any  thing 
beyond  plain  interpretation:  but  some  may  think  that  some  of 
them  do;  and  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  those  who  subscribe 
Articles  made  230  years  ago,  to  pursue  a  train  of  general 'rea- 
soning concerning  the  effect  of  antiquity  on  fixed  forms,  whether 
any  one  applies  it  to  his  own  forms  or  not  *."    Afterwards, 

•  Hej'f  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.    Mr.  Butler'*  reference  it  to  page  6Q— 6$. 
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when  he  is  speaking  of  those  who  wished  to  alter  the  Articles, 
he  observes :  "  hitherto,  whatever  imperfections  our  doctriqap 
and  forms  may  have,  nothing  has  been  proposed  which  appears 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  worthy  to  supersede  them ;  or  which 
is  likely  to  be  agreed  to  by  those  who  are  averse  to  innovations 
in  general,  or  to  the  newly  ^proposed  schemes  in  particular. 
Those  who  have  proposed  change  appear  to  ipe  far  inferiepii} 
solidity  of  judgment  to  those  who  have,  resisted  it*.'-'    , 

The  utmost  extent  of  Dr.  Key's  ktitudinarianism  may  b$  col- 
lected from  these  words :  "  I  conjecture,  that  if  it  were  entrusted 
to  me  to  form  a  new  set  of  Articles,  in  order  to  separate  thp 
Church  of  England  from  all  those  which  are  hjqapable  -of  carrying 
on  the  purposes  of  religious  society  with  it,  I  should  myself  -sim- 
plify some  parts  of  our  present  confession;  but  whether  tlui$ 
would  be  a  real  improvement  is  another  question.  And  that  J 
phould  do  so,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  till  I  fairly  discuss 
the  question  in  my  own  mind..  So  long  as  bur  present  Axtieles 
continue,  I  must  honour  them  highly,  looking  back  to  the  times 
when  they  were/made,  whatever  might  be  spared  of  them,  in  tlje 
present  times,  could  men  be.  unanimous  abo^it  them. — In  my 
own  opinion,  they  are  very  much  undervalued;  more  than  I  <eaxi 
well  express.— Well  might.  Dr.  Balguy  say,  *  the  age  of' Ridley, 
Jtewell,  and  Hooker  will  be  reverenced  by  the  latest  posterity  +.' ? 
".  We  trust  that  this  will  be  .considered  sufficient  to  rescue  Dr. 
Hey  from  die  stigma  which  Mr.  Butler,  would  east  vpen  him, 
of  being  an  advocate  for  a  loose,  construction. of  the  Articles* 
Biit  were  it  even  true,  and  admitting  (what  canpot  be  denied) 
that  Dr.  Paley  wouljd  willingly  have  made  a  considerable  change 
in  them,  we  would  still  ask  wh^t  connection  have  these  premises 
with  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Butler  has  drawn  from  thfiqj 
and  which  he  supposes  the  Bishop  of  Chester  "will  admit,  that 
the  Articles  are  seldom  subscribed  seriously,  except  in  one  or 
other  of  the  saying  senses  he  has  mentioned/'  As  little  to  the 
purpose  appears  to  us  to  be  "  the  celebrated. dogma  of  the 
mmortal  ChiUingwqrth"  which  he  tells  his  Lordship  "it  4s  un- 
necessary to  cite  to  him;'*,  and  therefore  proceeds  immediately 
to  cite  both  in  his  text  and  in  a,  note ;  "  that  the  Bible >  and  the 
Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Jt  is  for  any  member 
of  the  communion,  for  which  Mr.  Butler  is  so  strenuous 'an  acU 
vocate — which  sets  up  something  bqym$  the  Bible  to  expound 
and  controul  it;  to  controvert,  <u  he  can^  this  position  of.Chit* 
lingworth.  But  we  have  no  coflqern  to  dispute  it.  The  Bible 
ft  the  religion  of  Protestants,  wd  the.Artifiles  are  bo- farther 

*  Hey'iLecturei,  voKrbp-^OO.  :  f  Ibid;  p.  203.       » 
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binding  upofc  *njf,  than  as  they  ate  warranted  by  thfe  Scriptures, 
and  can  be  proved  thereby.  Whoever  believes  that  they  de- 
clare the  sense  of  the  Bible,  may  safely  sign  them :  whoever 
thinks  they  are  at  variance  with  it,  cannoi. 

We  have  been  led*  not*  unnaturally;  into  this-  digression  from 
our  main  object,  which  is  the  consideration  of  Dr.  PateyV  me- 
rite  as  a.  theologian*  Hitherto  we  have  viewed  him  iii'a  fight, 
which  to  tnjuiy  of  our  readers  will  probably  appear  to  be  un- 
favourable :  as  a  somewhat  bold  and  rush  reformer  of  a  system,, 
which,  if  touched  at  all,  should  not  be  approached  hut  with 
the  utmost  caution;  and  circumspection.  '  We  "have  now  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  writer  deserving  out  high  (XMmnendation;  as 
the  able  defender  of  the  truth  of  Christianity — the  enlightened 
examiner  of  the  evidences  upon  which  it  rests;'  as  a  Success- 
ful expositor  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  intelligible, 
most  influential  upon'  men's  lives  here,  and  In  his  own  opinion, 
at  least,  most  conducive  to.  their  salvation  hereafter;  The  key 
to  his.religious  system  seems  to  us  to  be  found  in  the  principle 
which  he  asserts  in  the  Dedication  of  his  moral  and  political 
Philosophy  to  Bishop  Law ;  .and  which  ha  appears  to  have 
shared  with  that  prelate.  "  That  whatever  renders  religion' 
more  rational,  renders  it  more  .credible."  .  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  writings,  including  his  Sermons  and  Charges,  tend^ 
to  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  position. 

The  prominent  feature  of  Dr.  Paley's  mind,  was  sound  goodt 
sense.:. which  he  seems  always  anxious  to  apply  to  religious  ton 

Eics,  with  less  reserve  than  many  writers  do.  .  Whatever  subject 
e  treats,  he  endeavours  to  render  it  intelligible  and  practicable; 
and.  in  $o  doing,  frequently  discovers  an  originality  of  thought, 
and  a  strength  and  felicity  of  expression,  in  which  few  writer* 
can  be  compared  with  him.  His  great  clearness,  indeed,  makes 
his  depth-  often  appear  to  be  much  less  than  it  really  is.  Hence 
his  principal  labours  were  directed  rather  to  the  establishment  of 
the  general  truth  of  Christianity,  than  of  its  particular  dogmas. 
His  "  ^Evidences/*  wV  appifehend  have  done  more  good,  than 
any  similar  work  that  Ian  be  named:  and  yet  the  character  of 
itj  as  ghreh  hy  his  biographer;  would  fall  short,  perhaps,  <jf  the 
standard  which  vfanklbe  approved  by  most  :sound  divines.. 
*  Ih  coisidering,1*  says  Mr.  MeadleV, "  some  of  the  most  for- 
midable objections  to  Christianity,  he  by  no  means  insists  on 
the  minute  agreement  of.  the  sacred  penmen*  nor  on  the  infal- 
libility of  the  apostolic  judgment,  stifl  less  on  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  every  passage  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain* 
But  he  strenuously  contends  for  the  substantial  truth  of  thai 
evdation,  which,  by  leaching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
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9.  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  has  supplied  mo- 
tives and  sanctions  to  human  conduct,  of  which  natural  religion 
could  hardly  afford  the  discovery,  and  certainly  not  the  proof." 
Some  persons  may  think  the  concessions  here  made  too  liberal; 
but  others  have  made  them  before,  and  an  universal  consent 
upon  such  points  is  not  to  be  expected. 

His  "  Horse  PauEnae,"  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Evi- 
dences, though  it  was  published  before  diem.  It  is  an  inge- 
joious,  and,  so,  far  as  we  know,  an  original  argument,  mutually 
to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  St. 
Paul,  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  his  Epistles. 
The  composition  of  both  these  works  must  have  led  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  ^Scriptures  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy: 
and  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  result  of  his  enquiries  to 
an  intimate  friend,  with  that  characteristic  freedom  of  manner, 
which  we  have  before  noticed.  "  There  can  be'  no  deceit  in 
this  matter;  I  have  examined  it  with  all  the  attention  of  which 
I  am  capable :  and  if  there  had  been  a  cheat  in  it,  I  think  I 
must  have  found  it  out." 

His  "  Natural  Theology,"  though  not  original  in  design,  hasf 
from  its  admirable  execution,  almost  all  the  merit  of  invention. 

.  "  It  was  wanted,"  he  observes  in  his  Dedication  of  it  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  "  to  make  up  his  works  into  a  system :  in  which  works, 
such  a$  they  are,  the  public  have  before  them,  the  evidences  of  natural 
religion,  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  and  an  account  of  the 
duties  that  result  from  both.  •  It  is  of  small  importance  that  they  have 
been  written  in  an  order  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  read." 

His  account  of  the  use  of  such  a  work  as  this,  shall  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  . 

11  The  existence  and  character  of  the  Deity,  is,  in  every  view,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  human  speculations.  In  none,  however,  is  it 
more  so,  than  as  it  facilitates  the  belief  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
revelation*  It  is  a  step  to  have  it  proved,  that  there  must  be  some* 
thing  in  the  world  more  than  what  we  see.  It  is  a  farther  step  to 
know,  that  amongst  the  invisible  things  of  nature,  there  must  be  an 
intelligent  mind,  concerned  in  its  production,  order,  and  support. 
These  points  being  assured  to  us  by  natural  theology,  we  may, well 
leave  to  revelation  the  disclosure  of  many  particulars,  which  our  re- 
searches cannot  reach,  respecting  either  the  nature  of  this  Being  as 
the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or  his  character  and  designs  as  a  moral 
Governor;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  full  confirmation  of  other 
particulars,  of  which,  though  tbev  do  not  lie  altogether  beyond  our 
reasonings  and  our  probabilities,  the  certainty  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  importance.    The  true  Theist  will  be  the  first  to  listen  to  any  ere- 
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dibfe  communication  of  divine  knowledge.  Nothing  which  hetffll 
learnt  from  natural  theology,  will  diminish  bis  desire  of  fartbei«4tfi 
struction,  or  his  disposition  to  receive  it  with  humility  and  thankful 
.  ness.  He  wishes  for  light :  he  rejoices  in  light.  His  inward  ven£?& 
tion  of  this  great  Being  will  incline  him  to  attend  with  the  ut&ofet 
seriousness,  not  only  to.  all  that  can  be  discovered  concerning  himitfjp 
researches  into  nature,  but  to  all  that  is  taught  by  a  revelation,  winch 
gives  reasonable  proof  of  having  proceeded  from  him." 

From  the  very  cursory  viett  which  we  have  been  able  to 
of  his  writings,  it  might  be  suspected,  that  some  of  the  leajj^ 
and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  religion  would  not  bg^ 
serted  in  his  Discourses  so  frequently,  t>r  so  clearly  as  (gn^A 
be  wished.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  case.  His  admirer^ftn^J 
biographer,  Mr.  Meadley,  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  "fjtfew 
minutiae  of  Dr.  PaleyV  creed  have  never  been  didti#fc^ji 
avowed,  and  the  charge  of  heterodoxy,  so  generally  attqmsd 
to  his  theological  tenets,  is  supported  by  the  omissions,  Taghefe 
than  the  assertions  of  his  works.  The  opinions  of  those?«hal 
are  usually  called  Socinians,  have  been  suspected  in  the  proi£g6 
of  Bishop  Law,  and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Jebb."  Some  of  tnese 
omissions  will  probably  be  thought  to  be  supplied,  in  tfa£  too 
additional  volumes  of  Sermons  which  are  now  before  us.  fifths 
first  will  be  found  a  series  of  no  less  than  five  discourses  'iftfofir; 
"  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ;"  in  which  those  wH<?«ffit 
detect  Socinianism,  must  have  a  keener  sight  than  we  canjftqast 
of.  The  whole  five  appear  to  us  to  be  replete  with  the  soqftggsfe 
and  clearest  statement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  re^gHfffci 
tion;  discussed,  it  is  true,  in  a  popular,  yet  truly  scripfufcat 
manner :  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  satisfactory  fyftgBft 
minds,  and  certainly  the  more  instructive  to  those  to  whomjt^yi 
were  addressed.  We  could  quote  largely  from  them  all  hggugto 
port  of  our  opinion,  or  rather  the  whole  should  be  re^^jt^ 
confirm  it.  But  the  follpwing  passages,  perhaps,  will  suffjtgp  £Of 
shew,  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  our  Church,  upon  thguLca^ft 
dinal  point,  is  here  temperately,  but  unequivocally  laid  4$ffi!}» 
After  quoting  in  the  first  sermon  of  the  series,  a  great  mamfcpj| 
the  principal  texts  which  are.  usually  cited  in  proof  of  thei^jC- 
trine  of  the  atonement,  the  archdeacon  thus  proceeds'—  , 

•  "  In  these  and  many  more  passages  that  lie  spread  in  different tpajrj»i 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  to  be.  asserted,  that  the  ctefcCtl  &fi 
Christ  had  an  efficacy  in  the  procurement  of  human  salvation.;  rnSfowo 
these  expressions  mean  something :  mean  something  substantiahiXfcqjfe 
are  used  concerning  nt>  other  person,  nor  the  dea^h.of  any  othesiflTClfo 
son  whatever.  Therefore  Christ's  death  was.  sproething  morphia rfer 
confirmation  of  his  preaching;  something. more  than  a  pattejijift&fr, 
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fcefyandpjitiant,  AUdperlupa  vcam>Ury.mdnjafdomj  something  nfor* 
than  necessarily  antecedent  to  his  resurrection,  by  which  he  g*ve  a 
grand  and  jclear  proof «  of  human  resurrection*  Christ's  death  was  all 
these,  but  it  waa  something  more ;  because  none  of  these  ends,  nor  all 
of  them,  satisfy  the  text  you  have  heard— *come  up  to  the  assertions 
and  declarations  which  are  delivered  concerning  it. 

And  again  in  the  second  sermon  of  the  series,  it  is  observed, 

"  This  efficacy  is  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
is  attributed  in  a  variety  of  ways  of  expression,  but  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  them  all.  He  is  •  a  sacrifice,  an  offering  to  God  ;  a  propi- 
tiation ;t  the  precious  sacrifice  fore-ordained ;  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  the  Lamb  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
World.  We  are  washed  in  his  blood ;  we  are  justified  by  his  blood  ; 
we  aire  saved  from- wrath  through  him ;  he  hath  once  suffered  for  sins; 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  -to  God/  All  these 
terms,  and  many  more  that  are  used,  assert  hr  substance*  the  same 
thing,  .namely,  die  efficacy  x>f  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  procuring  of 
human  salvation." 

And  again  in  the  twelfth  sermon: 

"  When  tbe  Scripture  talks,  therefore,  of  sin  requiring  atonement 
and  expiation,  and  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  as  of  great 
and  mighty  efficacy  thereto,  does  it  talk  of  more  than  what  we  should 
judge  to  be  necessary  for  us,  considering  what  sin  is  V9 

This,  it  will  be  thought,  is  an  explicit  recognitiorl  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  but  still,  it  will  be  observed,  there 
is  here  no  admission  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.*  We  are 
Hot,  however,  left  wholly  in  the  dark  respecting  our  author's  sen* 
timents  upon  this  point,  though  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they 
had  been  expressed  with  more  clearness  and  decision.  It  is 
certainly  possible,  that  we  may  have  overlooked  some  references 
to  this  subject :  but  the  only  passage  that  bears  tipott  it,  which 
we  can  produce,  is  contained  in  the  twenty-seventh  sermon  of 
die  second  volume  upon  the  "  unity  of  God,"  in  which  after 
quoting  several  texts  in  proof  of  that  Article  of  our  faith,  it  is 
said, 

''  These  passages  are  very  clear  and  express,  and  can  never  be  mis- 
taken to  us  Christians ;  that  is*  '  There  is  one  God,  blessed  for  ever- 
more/ We  hear,  nevertheless,  of  three  divine  Persons — we  speak  of 
the  Trinity,  We  read  of  the  '  Father,  Sod,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  Now 
concerning  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  must  all  be  under- 
stood in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  above  positive  de- 
clarations, that  there  is  '  one  only  supreme  God.-  What  is  that  uhkA 
which  subsists  in  the  divine  nature;  of  what  kind  is  that  relation  by 
Which  the  divine  persons  of  the  Trinity  ate  connected ;  we  know  little, 
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petteps.fctetiQt  pm&tevK  skbvHlfetfe  slofe:  but  this  we  teem  to 
know,  lint,  that  neither  man  nor  angel  bears  the  game  relation  to  God 
the  Father  <a*  that  which  i»  attributed  to  bit  only-begotten  Son,  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  secondly,  that  irery  thing  does  not  break  in 
upon  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  that  there  id  '  one  only  su- 
preme God/  who  reigneth  and  dwelleth  in  heaven  and  oh  earth ;  who 
la  all  in  all,  the  same  spirit  always,  unchangeable ;  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality,  dwelling  in  light  which  cannot  be  approached ;  whom  no 
hath  seen,  tier'  ean  see ;  to  whom  bo  glory  and  dominion  for  ever*" 


Although  this  be  not  so  full  and  explicit  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject. required*  from  a  man  of  Dr.  Paley's  station  in 
the  Church ;  still;  were  it  the  only  passage  in  all  his  Writings,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  mentioned  we  should  con- 
sider it  quite  sufficieiit^eapecially  when  coupled  with  ourpre- 
vious  quotations  upon  the  atonement— to  refute  the  charge  of 
Socinianism;  which  it  appears  to  us  has  been  much  too  hastily 
brought  against  him ;  though  perhaps  not  without  some  appa- 
rent cause.  We  could  easily  produce  abundance  of  passages 
from  these  sermons,  to  shew  that  Dr.  Paley's  orthodoxy  was 
much  less  questionable,  than  by  many  persons  seems  to  have 
been  supposed.  But  for  this  purpose,  we  must  refer  them  to 
the  volumes  themselves.  We  will  not  conclude,  however,  with* 
out  extracting  one  specimen  of  the  nervous  and  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  he  enforces  the  commonest  topics  of  pulpit  exhor- 
tation.   In  the  twelfth  sermon  of  the  first  Volume  he  observes, 

"  I  am  at  present  to  treat  of  the  malignity  and  aggravation  of  our 
ains,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  "are 'usually  committed. 

"  First,  our  sins  are  sins  against  knowledge.  I  ask  of  no  man 
more  than  to  act  up  to  what  he  knows :  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  every  man's  obligation,  both  to  inform  his  under-* 
standing,  and  to  use  his  understanding  about  the  matter  j  in  other 
words,  to  know  all  he  can  concerning  his  duty ;  but  I  friean  td  say' 
that,  in  fact,  the  question  seldom  comes  to  that— in  fact,  the  man  act* 
not  up  to  what  be  does  know — his  sins  are  against  his  knowledge.  It 
will  be  answered,  that  this  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  ease  with 
persona  of  education  and  learning,  but  is  it  the  case  with  the  poor  and 
ignorant}  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  with  all*  Js  there  a  man  who 
hears  me  that  can  say  he  acts  up  to  phat  he  knows  ?  t)oes  any  onfc 
feel  that  to  be  his  case?  If  he  does,  then  he  may  reasonably  plead 
his  ignorance,  his  want  of  education,  his  want  of  instruction,  his  want 
of  light  and  knowledge,  for  not  acting  better  than  he  does,  for  not^ 
acting  as-  he  would  have  acted  if  these  advantages  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  him.  But  he  must  first  act  up  to  what  he  does  know,  before 
he  can  fairly  use  this  plea— before  he  can  justly  complain  that  lie 
knows  no  more.  Our  sins  are  against  knowledge.  The  real  truth  is, 
and  it  comprehends  both  die  wise  and  the  ignorant,  (he  learned  and 
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the  unlearned—  the  rati  truth  I  say  is,  that  ire  not  only  sin,  buton 
against  our  own  knowledge.  There  maybe  nicer  cases,  and.  more 
dubious  points,  which  a  man,  informed  and  instructed  in  religion  and 
morality,  would  perceive  to  be  wrong,  which  a  man,  ignorant  and  un- 
informed, would  not  discover  to  be  so ;  and  there  may  be  many  each 
cases ;  but  what  I  contend  is,  that  the  question  never  comes  to  that. 
There  are  plain  obligations  which  the  same  men  transgress*  There 
are  confessed  and  acknowledged  duties  which,  they  .neglect.  There 
are  sins  and  crimes  committed,  which  they  know  to  be  sins  and  crimes 
at  the  time.  Therefore,  since  they  act  contrary  to  what  they  know, 
small  as  their  knowledge  is,  is  it  in  reason  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  not  act  contrary  to  what  they  know,  if  that  knowledge  was  in- 
creased? Alas !  in  computing  the  number,  and  weight,  and  burden 
of  our  sins,  we  need  only  take  into  the  account  the  sins  which  we  know. 
They  are  more  than  enough  to  humble  us  to  the  earth  upon  the  ground 
of  merit :  they  are  more  than  enough  to  banish  that  consideration, : 
they  are  more  than  enough  to  humble  every  one  of  us  to  the  dust*'1 


Discourses  on  some  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
introduced  by  a  short  view  of  the  best  specimens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence, 
which  have  been  given  to  the  World  in  ancient  and  modern  times*  By 
David  Scot,  MJX  Minister  of  Corstorphine.  8vo.  pp.  463.  10*.  6d. 
London.    Hurst.    1825. 

In  all  cases  where' it  is  practicable,  it  is  our  proposed  plan,  to 
give  a  short  analysis  of  the  works  which  we  undertake  to  re- 
view. In  some  instances  we  must,  however,  unavoidably  de- 
viate from  our  regular  path  ;  and  we  should  indeed  deserve  the 
severest  censure  if  we  imposed  upon  our  readers  the  onus  of 
reading  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Scot's  essays.  It  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  call  them  discourses,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  for  the  text  of  Scripture  at  the  head  of  each  of  them  is 
the  only  property  which  they  have  in  common  with  productions 
that  are  proper  for  the  pulpit. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  prefixed  to  the  two  first  of  Dr. 
Scot's  essays  is  taken  from  Rom.  xv.  1.  "  We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  and  not  please  ourselves. 
*  From  these  words,  Dr.  Scot  deduces  the  duty  of  cherishing  a 
tolerant  spirit  in  religious  matters:  he  observes  that  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  he  forced  into  the  belief  of  any  notion  at  random, 
that  though  in  the'  common  concerns  of  life,  man'  may  take  up 
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opinions' on  the  authority  of  another,  in  religion  "his  own  act  k 
more  immediately  required  in  believing  them,"  (believing  an  opt* 
mon  rather  a  questionable  expression.)  The  two  methods 
adopted  in  the  dissemination  of  opinions,  are  persecution  and 
argumentation.  The  former  Dr.  Scot  justly  and  strongly  re- 
probates. The  magistrate  is  to  check  opinions  as  dangerous 
to  the  country,  not  as  false  in  religion;  he  is  the  guardian* of 
temporal  interests, — the  care  of  spiritual  welfare  belongs<to  ano- 
ther class  of  persons.  These  persons  may  counsel,  but  not  con* 
strain ;  for  we  are  answerable  to  God  only  for  our  opinions. 
The  Pope  and  his  adherents  are  censured,— for  infallibity  of 
judgment  can  never  reside  in  fallible  men.  Ignorance  is  no  ex- 
cuse, because  the  Scriptures  are  translated  into  a  language 
.  which  we  understand.  Creeds  and  formularies  of  faith  may 
be  useful,  but  they  are  neither  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
reading  Scriptures,  nor  to  stand  in  their  place. 

*  "  The  present  state  is  mercifully  intended  as  a  school  of  discipline 
not  only  in  regard  to  practice  but  also  opinion,  if  we  neglect  pur 
neighbour's  moral  qualifications,  why  should  we  make  our  own  opinions 
the  only  recommendation  to  that  happy  country,  (t.  e.  Heaven).  The 
outrages  of  the  Papists  are  inexcusable,  and  the  rage  of  prosytitism 
deserves  condemnation.  Our  Saviour  obtained  followers  not  by  com- 
pulsion but  by  affability  and  gentleness.  This  spirit  is  copied  after  by 
his  apostle." 

The  first  Essay  consists  of  these  and  similar  observations  re- 
peated more  than  once,  without  any  order  or  connection.  We 
quite  agree  with  our  author  in  many  of  his  remarks,  especially 
in  those  which  relate  to  the  Romanists,  but  notwithstanding  the 
Stagyrite,  though  we  have  a  common  foe,  we  are  not  friends.  In 
the  first  place  our  author  is  by  no  means  equal  to  discuss  the 
subject  which  he  has  chosen,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  do  it  he 
has  given  a  most  happy  illustration  of  the  poets  image,  "  glacies 
ceu  futilis."  But  this  is  a  pardonable  fault  when  compared  with 
that  lamentable  indifference  to  divine  truth  which  pervades  the 
whole  volume.  We  find  persecution  for  religious  opinions 
justly  reprobated,  but  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  is  .said  of  the 
momentous  duty  of  having  a  right  faith  ourselves,  and  commu- 
nicating it  unto  our  brethren  by  the  use  of  all  lawful  means. 
Dr.  Scot's  principles,  however,  of  which  we.  shall  speak  here- 
after, are  but  too  well  calculated  to  quench  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  to  remove  that  abhorrence  of  falsehood  which  is  one  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  sincere  Christian. 

We  object  to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Scot  represents  the  seve- 
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zal  duties  of  the  Clef  gy  and  the-  magistrate.  It  id  obvious  that 
the  latter  is  to  Exercise  the  authority  which  he  derives  from  the 
arm  of  the  law,  and  he  must  in  no  case  exceed  the  limits  of  "power 
with  which  he  is  entrusted.  But  a  Christian  magistrate  is-  ante* 
Babiato  a  high  tribunal ;  and  therefore*  as  one  who  is  to  give  an 
account,  he  must  labour  to  advance -the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  mankind.  We  maintain,  raore- 
etrei,  to  speak,  generally*  that  there  is  a  close  connection  be* 
tween  opinions  which  are  fake  ia  religion,  and  those  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  country  \  and  that  this  assertion-is  confirmed 
by  our  Blessed  Saviour's  parable  of  the  tree'sfnd  the  fruits. 
But  of  a  magistrate  be  in  some  sense  responsible  for  the  eternal 
interests  of  nis  countrymen*  and  if  those  be  endangered  by  the 
prevalence  of  "  opinions  false  in  religion,"  it  is  obviously  his 
duty  to  discountenance,  and*  as  far  as  is  sanctioned  rby  law  and 
discretion,  to  suppress  them.  When  he  ia  called  upon  to  legist 
late  he  must  be.  actuated  by  the. same  views  and  be  perpetually 
referring  to  the  highest  principles.  In  short,  for  the  sake  of 
his  sovereign,"  and  nis  countrymen,  for  Ae  sake  of  himself,  of 
his  sons,  and  his  son's  sons,  he  must  in  all  his  enactments  provi- 
der erie  quid  detriment*  Ecciesia  capiat. 

.  We  trust  that  these  feelings  ana  observations  can  trace  their 
origin  to  die  fountain  of  truth,  and  that  they  will  be  approved 
by  every  cool  herd,  and  warm  heart ;— but  Imfortunately  we  are 
travelling  a  road  diametrically  opposite  to  Dr.  Scot,  and  to  him 
we  must  return* 

The  second  Essay  treats  of  religious-  observances.  In  on* 
examination  of  this  precious  production  we  shall  be  as  just  to 
Dr.  Soot  as  he  is-  to  himself,  for  he  virtually  refutes  himself; 
and-  we  shall  attempt  no  more.  Dr.  Scot  strenuously  argues 
against  attaching  any  importance  to  religious  observances  ;— if 
justly,  then- the  inference  is,  that  they  may  be  innocently  com- 
plied with,  and  in  this  case  we  ought  not  to  please  ourselves. 
But  Dr.  Scot  considers  persecution  a  much  less  eVil,  than  submit- 
ting to  this  yok*  of  bondage,  and  hi  his  own  words  "  if  we 
should  suffer,  our  lot  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs.'* 

Dr.  Scot  shall  now  give  us  his  own  account  df  reiigkms  ob* 
servances.  •     -•..» 

u  In  all  the  observances  attached  to  our  religion  nfiett  have  Varied 
and  will  vary.  One  may  think  himself  bound  to  read  a  written  prayer, 
another  to  use  an  unpremeditated  prayer :  one  to  sing  psalms  standing, 
another  to  sing  psalms  sitting :  one  may  contend  for  baptizing  children, 
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another  may  be  eager  for  baptizing  adult* ;  pas  may  believe  that  at  {§ 
called  upon  to  take  the  Lord'?  Supper  every  sabbath,  a  second  thajt 
once  in  the  year  is  sufficient :  and  a  third  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  taken  beyond  the  age  of  the  Apostles..  .  The  reason  of  all  this  dif. 
fertence- among  Christians  is,  that  no  one  of  these  and 'a  ^undredljke 
things  ore  prescribed  in  Scripture,  but  left  to  human  discretion,"  n*  #9. 

Dr.  Sept  may  find, one  follower  here  and  there/ but  we 
portend  upon  the  whole  that  he  will  not  be  more  soccessfaHa 
making  than  he  is  in  spelling  probities.  The  majority  of  thee* 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ  will  ever  desire  to  feed  orf  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  will  turn  aside  with  acorn  from  the  specula- 
tions of  those  who  either  add  to,  alter,  or  mutilate  that  sacred 
law  which  they  have  received  from  above*  The  expression, 
"  prescribed  in  Scripture,"  is /capable  oft  beaming  an  extended 
meaning,  but,  as  appears  from  the  whole  passage,  it  is  here  used 
in  a  mora  limited  sense*  If .  then  we  adopt  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  all  those  parts  of  Seripttire 
which  do  not  contain  direct  precepts  and  commandments,  would 
unavoidably  become  a  dead  letter.  For  the  resolution  of  afi 
doubts  whether  in  matters  of  faith,  practice  or  ceremonies,  '  to 
the  Law  and  the  Testimony,'  as  our  Author  on  another  occa- 
sion exclaims*  But  if  the  Law  and  the-  Testimony  contain  no* 
express  injunction,  are  we  immediately  to  conclude  that  the 
question  is  a  thing  of  indifference  *  ?  Can  no'  authority7  bg 
derived  from  the  equity  of  the  thing  in  general, — the  Analogy 
of  the  Jewish  Law,-— probable  insinuations  in-  the  New  Tes- 
tament,T-and  the  continued  practice  of ;  the  Church  in  he* 
earliest  and  purest. ages?  Can  a. legitimate  inference  from 
Scripture,  the  example  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  hn  Holy  Apos- 
tles impose  upon  us  no  obligations  ?  Ought  we  to  care  for  none 
of  these  things?.  Or  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  dispo- 
sition of  heart  and  mind  to  be  guided  by  a  concurrence  of  them 
all,  jor  the  greater  pact  .of  ihemv  prescribed  in  Scripture.  We 
are  much  mistaten  if  with  these  lights  the  necessity  of  retaining 
Infant  Baptism,  and  the  duty  of  kneeling  at -prayer  be  net 

discernec}- 

But  further,  according. to  Dr.  ^Scot's  views,  a  precept  (as 
will  be  seen  by  his  allusion  to  the  Holy  Sacrament)  may  be' 
given  to  the  Apostles,,  and  at  the  same  time  be  neither  in  letter 
nor  spirit  binding  upon  ourselves.  But  we  must  require  him  to 
produce  one  single  reason  why  we  are  not  equally  exempt  from 
obeying  the  precept,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  sheulpT 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  Matt.  vii.  IS.  as  we  are  from' 

•  gee  Pjphpp  8aude9on'4  Cans  of  Conscience* 
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that,  "Thw  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  Luke  xxir.  19;  Both 
were  priiparily  delivered  to  those  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostles ;  both  have  been  constantly  observed  by  the  faithful 
In  all  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  both  must  be  observed  by  us,  if 
we  hope  to  be  saved,  ^ 

'  Our  readers  must  ere  this  have  suspected  Dr.  Scot's  princi- 
ples :.  Ms  views  respecting*  that  solemn  institution  .which  our 
Lord  appointed  at  his  death,  will  have  afforded  them  too 
strong  a  confirmation' of  these  suspicions.  But  to  proceed :  in 
the  twenty-second  of  his  Discourses,  he  proposes  to  discuss 
the  Socinian,  Arminian,  Calvinistic  and  Antinomian  Theories 
of  Justification*  The  passage  of  Scripture  prefixed  is  taken 
from  Philip*  UL  9.  "  Not  having  mine  own  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which. is  of  God  by  faith"  In  the  progress 
of  this  discussion,  he  observes  that  some  (we  conclude  he  means 
the  Socinians)  hold  that  this  righteousness  is  entirely  our 
own  performance.  The  second  class  assert,  that  man  is  in  a 
degenerate  state,  and  that  the  Divine  assistance  or  grace 
promised  in  the  Gospel  is  requisite  to  help  him ;  and  that  Christ 
obeyed  the  Divine  Law  in  the  stead  of  all  mankind,  and  that 
hence  man's  imperfect  obedience  will  be  accepted.  A  third 
class  maintain  that  man  is  under  the  thraldom  of  sin  from  the 
very  womb,  and  wholly  unable  to  do .  any  good  work.  They 
assert  also  that  Christ  obeyed  the  Divine  Law  for  the  elect 
only.  The  fourth  class  assert,' "  that  Christ  did  not  obey  the 
law  in  their  room,  as  their  legal  head  and  representative,  but 
that  he  believed  for  them,  repented. forthem  as  well  as  died 
for  them  by  a  real  transference  of  persons  and  conditions."  Of 
these  two  classes  the  first  and  the  last  are  condemned  as  objec- 
tionable in  the  extreme,  and  the  second  and  third,  are  considered 
the  best*  Of  these  two  Dr.  Scot  evidently  prefers  the  third. 
For  though  he  allows  that  the  scheme  adopted  by  them  may 
be  objected  to,  he  says  no  more,  but  speaking  of  the  second, 
he  says,  it  has  been  objected  to,  and  we  thmt  with  considerable 
strength*  If  our  inference  then  is  correct,  Dr.  Scot  .professes, 
himself  a  Cajyinist.  Several  of  Dr.  Scot's  observations,  whilst 
he  is  discussing  the  tenets  of  the  second  class,  are  plausible,  but 
anguis  latet  in  herba9  His  real  creed  is  a  mixture  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  Calvin  with  those  of  Socinus.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
Up  should  have  the  assurance  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation without  ever  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Divinity 
of  £he  second  person  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  ?  Our  author 
(speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  justification)  observes,  that  these 
are  the  only,  four  theories  on  the  subject  which  deserve  any 
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notice.  But  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  these  are  f  ur  theo- 
ries on  the  subject  which  deserve  no  notice — for  this  pla  n  reason, 
because  the  Scripture  takes  no  notice  of  them*  He  can  have 
but  short  sighted  views  respecting  the  guilt  of  sin  who  imagines 
that  the  perfect  obedience  of  one  mere  man  can  justify,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  the  imperfect  obedience  of  another. .  He  can 
know  but  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  who  has  never 
known,  "  that  none  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor 
give  to  Ood  a  ransom  for  him."  Whilst  treating  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  we  have  also  to  remark  that  Dr.  Scot,  though 
he  frequently  alludes  to  the  obedience,  make*  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ*  This  it  must  be  confessed 
is  Wise  policy*  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  ^  Passages  bearing  upon  the  same 

Kint  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  Texts  which  assert  this 
jssed  truth  are  totally  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  with  one  voice  they  condemn  the  opinions  of  those 
who  rob  the  Son  of  his  glory,  and  the  faithful  of  their  hope* 
In  short,  though  our  Author  is  very  earnest  in  his  appeals 
to  reason  and  Scripture,  he  is  very  sparing  in  the  use  of 
them* 

The  other  essays  treat  of  general  subjects,  but  as  they  are 
discussed  without  any  reference  to  the  .  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  if  they  were  in  much  abler  hands  than  those  of 
Dr.  Scot,  they  would  be  dull,  lifeless,  uninteresting  and  unin- 
structive.  Dr.  Scot,  however,  not  only  undertakes  to  write, 
but  also  to  criticise.  In  his  short  view  of  the  best  specimens 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  many  great  men  are  mentioned,  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  them  in  the  other  parts  of  hi» 
volume.  A  man  of  Dr.  Scot's  principles  must  have  some  cou- 
rage to  eulogise  Barrow  and  Seeker.  But  his  commendations 
will  be  well  bestowed,  if  they  refer  his  readers  to  the  instructive 
discourses  of  these  excellent  men.  We  promise  them  that  they 
wiU  there  find  a  complete  refutation  of  his  unscriptural  theories 
of  justification,  and  a  most  effectual  antidote  to  all  the  poisonous 
doctrines  with  which  his  essays  abound.  We  could  easily  give 
a  few  specimens  of  Dr.  Scot's  grammar,  which  might  amuse 
our  readers ;  but  we  only  beg  to  recommend  Dr.  Scot  to  acquire 
a  greater  facility  of  spelling  and  writing  his  own  language,  be* 
fore  he  reads  any  more  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom* 
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Sermons  firm  the  French,;  translated,  abnd&d,  **d  adtpUd  U>  the 
English  PvlpiL  By  the  Rby.  M.  H.  ho$ooms,  LX.D;  ChqpMm 
to  hU  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  '8Vc  Pp.  ^0.  9s. 
London.    Rivingtons.     19135.  -      ;  J 

This  volume  contain*  twenty-four  sermons,  selections  from  the 
jMiblkations  of  she  celebrated  Protestant  divvineson  the  Coil* 
tinent,  Gellerier,  Reybay,  Picot,  Merle,  De  Jouk,  and  Le 
Cointe.  Of  these  Sermons,  twelve  are  taken  from  Cellerie*.  Dr. 
Luscombe  has  presented  us  Upon  the  whole  with  a  spirited,  cor^ 
red,  and  faithful  translation  of  the  discourses,  which  hen  4esi« 
rous  of  introducing  to  the  English  read**;  and  bedoes-notfeem 
to  have  taken  any  intentional  liberty  with  the  doctrine  ov  senti- 
ments contained  In  the  originals.  We  could  however,  point  out 
some  few  passages  In  which  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  usual  pre* 
cision.  For  example,  the  following  reading  is  decidedly"  erro* 
heous,  fa  sense  and  punctuation.. 

"  Put  you  wijl  perhaps  ask,  pay  we.  not  hope  fi>r.  this  grace,  for  .par* 
•dpn,  and  the  mercy  of  ojir  Divjne1&4aster,  My  Qrethren%'you  can  fiape 
ho  certainty  of  this.  He  has  fiofgiveriydu  this  assurance.1  In  his  sove- 
reign administration*  justice  has  its  rights  as  .well  as  his  mercy ;  and 
.we  must  submit  to  the  means,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  choose 
for  our  reconciliation,  and  to  the  conditions  by  which  his  grace  is  to  be 
obtained.  He  has  spoken.'  And  the  means  proposed  is  the  sacriBee 
offered  on  the  cross  by  the  great  Mediator  his  only  Son."    P.' £68; 

•  Upon  referring  to  the  original,  whicb  we  happen  rto  hav&by 
us,  and  which  is  a^enwn  of  "  J.  J.  S.  Cellerier,  ancien  P^s^eur, 
d*  Satigny,".  Vol  I.  No.  12.  enticed  «  La  foi  Chretienae;*  as 
published  by  'f  Mangetet  Aubultez, ,  Gepeye,  1811V  th^  pas- 
sage stands  thus :  -V;  r* 

'*  Mais,  disefc-vour  peut-£tre/  he  pouvons  nous  pas  esperer  cette 
grdce,  ce  pardon,  de  la  clSmence  de  notre  m&itre.  Mi  P.  noHs  ne 
saurkms  avoir  a  cet  igard  aucune  nertkude  s*Une "  duigrie  lui-n&mi  nous 
en  assurer w  Dans  sen  administration  sonveraine,  la  justice  a  sas  dibits 
aussi  bien  que  la  misericorde :  il  faut  qu'il  parle,  il  faut  qu'il  nana  ap* 
premie*  et  le  moyen  qu'il  a  ohoisi  pour  le*  comeihar,  poor  nouateuiihr 
a  liii,  et. la  condition,  s)  laquelle  cette  gr&Se  est  attache.  Or  il  a.fptUi 
ee  mpyen,  e'est  le  saoriflce  ofiferMftrla  osttx,  par  Ja  grand*  M64ia4eur 
parson  propre  gls."  P.  |££, 

It  is  evident  that  the  sentences  which  we  have  distinguished 
by  Italics,  should  have  been  rendered  in  this  way.  'My  bre- 
thren, we  could  have  had  no  certainty  of  this,  if  he  had  not 
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been  pleased  to  assure  us  of  k  himself/  <  But  he  has  spoken/ 
or,  '  hut  he  has  said  it/ 

•  Dr.  liuscombe  wishes,  (as  we  should  judge  from  his  having 
undertaken  this  translation,  and  from  what  ne  says  in  the  t#fle 
page  of  adapting  these  sermons  to  the  English  pulpit,)  to  ob- 
tain a  passport  for  French  and  Swiss  Protestant  theology  into 
our  English  pulpits.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that  our  young 
preachers  will  be  cautious  how  far  they  adopt  either  the  style 
or  the  doctrines,  even  of  the  best  of  the  senmons.  which  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There  is  a  degree  of  anima- 
tion and  eloquence  in  them,  which  is  certainly  highly  attractive : 
they  will  keep  an  audience  alive,  and  assist  the  effect  which  a 
good  voice  and  manner  never  fail  to  produce :  but  they  have 
Httle  of  that  close  reasoning,  and  sound  divinity,  which  should  be 
the  study  of  such  as  are  disposed  to  jemenlber  the  apostle's 
advice,  "-take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine,:  conti- 
nue in  them :  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  save  both  thyself  and 
them  that  hear  thee." 

As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  observation,  Dr.  Luscombe's 
volume  contains  one  sermon  only  upon  either  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Reformed  Christian  Church,  viz.  the  eleventh,  entitled, 
"  The  Lord's  Supper/' — *and  that  one  treats  upon  4his  sacred  or- 
dinance, as  a  memorial  rather  than  an  holy  mystery,  capable  of 
conveying  grace  and  sanctification.  The  text  is,  "  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  and  CeHeriar,  (whose  sermon  it  is,) 
scarcely  alludes  to  any  thing  beyond  the  tendency  of  the  institu- 
tion to  recal  Christ  and  his  redemption  to  our  memory.  The 
inward  and  spiritual  grace*  which  .by  promise  and  covenant  ac- 
company the  sincere,  and  devout,  and  worthy  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  hearer  or  reader 
of  thisjdiscourse  learns  no  more  from  it,  than  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  consecrated  upon  the  altar,  that  the  communicant  jjiay 
be  put  in  mind  of  what' his  Saviour  suffered  for  him.  The  Sa- 
crament, the  appointed  means  of  divine  strengthening  andfe- 
freshing,  ought  doubtless  to  be  the  leading  subject  in  every  illus- 
tration of  this  solemn  ordinance,  but  .the  following  passages, 
which  are  the  strongest  we  find  in  reference  to  it,  can  scarcely 
be  *aid  to  place  it  in  its  proper  point  of  view. 

"'He  therefore  left  us  a  visible  sign,  a  lasting  monument  of  4us 
fcafli.  This  sign  so  simple,  is  at  th£  same  time  powerful  and  affect- 
ing. Thfere  is  a  perfect  analogy  between  that  bread  and  that  wine,  the 
fast  nourishment  of  raw,  and  that  spiritual  nourishment  which  gives 
y&  to  the  aool.     The  choiee  which  the  Son  of  God  has  made  of  this 
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emblem,  renders  it  still  more  adapted  to  Arrest  our  attentkm,  •  %fo& 
bread,  that  cup,  emblems  of  his  death  :  that  cup  which  he  himself  pre- 
sented to  his  disciples,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  places  him  before 
us,  and  renders  him  as  it  were,  visible  to  our  eyes."  P.  148. 
"  "  The  natural  consequence  of  these  sentiments,  of  this  lively  remem- 
brance in  the  true  disciple  of  Christ,  makes  him  a  new  creature  :  his 
soul  receives  an  impression  from  the  virtues  of  his  Saviour :  he  knows 
that  to  come  to  the  Holy  Supper  is  to  bind  himself  to  walk  in  his 
steps,  and  he  again  ratifies  his  engagement.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  in- 
spires him."   P.  140. 

Our  own  church  considers  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  something  more  than  emblematical  and  symbolical,,  as 
the  very  means  of  grace,  when  the  communicant  receives  the 
bread  and  wine,  in  faith,  penitence,  and  charity :  its  liturgy 
speaks  not  only  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  death  and  pas- 
sion, but  of  the  mystical  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood,  of  the 
spiritual  food,  and  of  the  assurance  of  God's  favour  and  good- 
ness towards  us,  when  we  have  duly  received  these  holy  myste- 
ries, We  therefore  acknowledge  that  we  look  with  jealous  eyes 
upon  any  exposition,  doctrinal  or  practical,  which,  either  by 
omission,  or  insufficient  illustration,  fails  in  giving  due  force  to 
this,  or  any  equally  important  article  of  faith. 
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Scientia  Biblica:   containing   the   New    Testament,    in   the   Original 
Tongue,  with  the  English.  Vulgate,  and  a  Copious  and  Original  CoU 
.    lection  of  Parallel  Passages,  printed  in  words  at  full  length*    Svo> 
.   9  vols.  81.  .  Booth.     1825. 

this  is  really  the  most  luxurious  book  of  its  class  we  have  ever 
seen.  In  further  explanation  of  the  contents,  as  enumerated  in 
the  title  page,  we  may  mention,  that  the  Greek  is  the 
"  Textus  Receptus"  after  Mill's  Edition;  the  "  English  Vul- 
gate/' simply  the  Authorised  Version;  and  the  collection  of 
"parallel  and  illustrative"  passages  taken  from  the  margins  of 
all  preceding  compilers,  most,  copious, — so  copious  indeed  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discriminate  those  which  are  "  Ori~ 
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ginal."  Above  alHet  it  be  understood  that  the  parallels  are 
11  printed  in  words  at  full  length,"  "  to  save  the  vast  trouble 
attendant  on  a  reference  to  the  Bible  to  consult  many  passages." 
To  those  who  have  not  a  Greek  Testament  and  an  English 
Bible  with  the  common  marginal  references,  or  who  prefer  a 
broken  to  an  unbroken  text,  this  work  will  be  an  acquisition, 
somewhat  expensive,  indeed,  and  not  very  compendious,  but 
still  very  useful.  We  cannot  but  respect  the  industry  of  the 
Editor,  and  his  intent,  which  was,  ne  says,  "  to  furnish  a 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  from  its  own  resources  ;  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  delightful  harmony  which  subsists  between  the  Sacred 
Writers  on  subjects  on  which  they  treat ;"  but  we  fear  that  the 
sale  of  so  costly  a  publication  will  not  encourage  him  to  under- 
take the  Old  Testament,  as  he  proposes,  on  the  same  plan. 


Lambeth  and  the  Vatican:  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  and  of  Sects  and  Sectaries.  12roo.  3  Vols. 
Knight  and  Lacey.     1825. 

Among  the  lovers  of  anecdotes,  some  of  whom  may  not  be  over 
nice  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  their  entertainment,  the 
collection  with  the  above  alluring  title  may  find  admirers.  For 
ourselves,  we  confess,  though  no  enemies  to  a  good  joke,  and 
decidedly  fond  of  scrapiana,  we  cannot  enjoy  because  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  exhibition  of  any  thing  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred  in  a  ludicrous  or  even  a  whimsical  point  ofview.  Much 
harm  is  often,  perhaps  very  unintentionally,  done  by  witticisms 
at  the  expence  of  persons  whose  office  is  entitled  to  respect, 
even  if  they  disgrace  their  calling  by  their  conduct.  Ridicule 
of  spurious  religion  not  unfrequently  excites  a  doubt  of  that 
which  is  most  genuine.  We  think,  then,  that  to  heap  together 
all  the  absurdities  of  which  religionists,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion may  have  been  guilty,  can  do  no  good,  though  it  may  raise 
a  laugh.  We  question,  too,  whether  the  proportion  of  ere- 
ditable  "  Anecdotes"  in  the  mixture  before  us,  be  at  all  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  weight  on  the  other  side. 

Of  the  decorations,  we  shallonly  say,  that  the  autographs 
of  eminent  divines,  if  authentic,  are  most  interesting :  but  thgre 
is  a  singular  circumstance  to  be  observed,  which  makes  us 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  graphic  illustrations.  It  is  this  :  The 
vignette  frontispiece  of  the  iirst  Volume  gives  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  Lambeth  Pala<fe;  but  in  the  second  Volume'  the  en- 
graving which  is  subscribed  "  the  Vatican,"  happens  to  be  a 
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view— not  of  the  Vatican,  hut  of  the  Pontifical  Pafece  cm  the 
Monte  Cavallo. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  an  Editor,  whose  "  long  seaidence 
on  the  continent  enabled  him  to  glean  largely  from  the  Vatican 
Library,"  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  blunder. 


Hole's  Select  Offices  of  Private  Devotion,  viz.  I.  Office  of  Daily  Devo- 
turn,  with  a  Supplement.  II.  Office  for  the  Lord?*  Day.  III.  Office  of 
Penitence  and  Humiliation*  IV*  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion. 
•  With  large  collections  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  8vo.  Pp.556.  London.  Rivingtons.  10s.  6d.  1825. 

Though  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  pledged  to  notice  reprints 
of  works  however  valuable  in  themselves,  the  one  before  us 
has  claims  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  great  importance 
of  publications  of  this  nature,  as  most  deeply  affecting  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  religion  professed  by  us,  cannot  escape 
the  consideration  of  any ;  and  certainly  the  times  in  which  we 
live  imperatively  call  for  the  greatest  caution  in  the  means 
which  are  made  use  of  to  preserve  amongst  us  the  rational  and 
practical  piety  of  our  ancestors.  We  are  singularly  happy  in 
the  form  of  sound  words  preserved  in  our  invaluable  Liturgy, 
but  it  is  at  least  highly  expedient  (if  not  absolutely  necessary) 
that  similar  helps  to  devotion  in  private  should  be  afforded,  and 
that  the  same  admirable  temper  should  pervade  the  forms  of 
private  prayer  which  are  so  manifest  in  our  public*  formularies. 
The  want  of  aids  of  this  kind  will  ever  occasion  attempts  to 
supply  forms  of  private  prayer,  and  if  standard  publications  of 
the  kind  be  not  provided,  those  of  an  inferior  cast  will  be  taken 
up;  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  effect.  In  this  in- 
stance! however,  the  value  of  the  original  work  is  sufficiently 
stamped  by  time ;  and  is,  we  believe,  so  far  generally  known  as  to 
render  any  detailed  examination  of  its  contents  unnecessary. 
To  those  who  may  not  yet  have  met  with  it,  the  following  obser- 
vations (which  also  shew  the  peculiarities  of  this  edition)  will, 
we  trust,  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  personal  investigation 
pn  their  own  part. 

"  Of  the  present  edition  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  varies  from 
the  fbrpier  chiefly  in  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  parts,  in 
a  few  omissions,  in  the  addition  of  prayers  to  be  used  under  special 
circumstances,  ia  such  a  combination  of  the  public  with  the  private 
office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  as  renders  the  whole  a  '  companion  to  . 
the  altar,*  and  in  a  careful  reference  of  the  selections  from  Holy  Writ  . 
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fttf  (feetr  places  in  tile  Old  and  New  Testament.  These  selections, 
which  constitute  the  largest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  th4 
author  tells  his  reader  '  cost  him. the  greatest  pains,'  they  form,  indeed} 
its  distinguishing  characteristic.  In  setting  forth  every  fundamental 
doctrine,  and  every  important  duty  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  very 
words  of  inspiration,  they  complete  the  offices,  and  render  them  a 
scriptural  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  no  less  than  a  well-tempered 
manual  of  Christian  devotion*"  p.  v. 

This  praise  is  indeed  well  merited.  From  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence it  deserves  the  most  extensive  circulation,— and  when  we 
add,  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  this  edition  are  to  be  made 
over  to  the  Clergy  Orphan  Society,  no  further  recommendation 
can  be  necessary.  ■*    . 


A  Manual  of  Devotion,  being  Meditations  and  Hymns  for  evlfry  day.  m 
the  Month.  By  Mast  Holdehbss,  Author  of  "  New  Russia,"  and 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Crim  Tartars,"  l£mo.  pp»  152. 
London*    Duncan*     1825. 

This,  little  work  merely  consists  of  reflections  on  important  re- 
ligious topics,  to  which  are  appended  hymns  relative  to  the  same. 
Without  much  pretension  it  exhibits  some  talent,  and  a-degree 
of  piety,  which  would  compensate  for  more  imperfection*  than* 
a*e  is*  feet  attached  ta  it. 


A  Synopsis  of  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  drawn 
principally  from  the  writings  of  Butler%  Paley,  Doddridge,  and 
Marsh ;  designed  as  a  Manual  for  youth.  Byt  the  Rev.  John  Topr 
hah,  M.A.  F.R.S.L,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  Vlx  Bramsgrwe.  London*.  Whittaker.  pp«  58.  s^wed.. 
1825, 

This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  synopsis  of  the  Evidences,  but  a 
very  good  summary  of  certain  of  the  leading  arguments  adopted 
by  the  divines  from  whose  works  it  is  professedly  compiled* 
The  treatise  appears,  indeed,  quite  unexceptionable  so  far  as  JK 
goes,  and  may,  therefore,  be  safely  recommenced : — but  whether 
ii  be  sufficient  to  pre-occupy  the  minds  of  youth*  and  to  afford 
them:  so  clear  and  complete  a  digest  of  the  evidences  of  their 
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holy  religion,  as  to  render  harmless  the  sophisms  of  infidelity, 
we  would  leave  to  Mr.  Topham's  own  good  sense  to  determine. 
If  it  effect  not  this,  it  will  scarcely  answer  his  benevolent  pur- 
pose. 


Christian  Instructions,  consisting  of.  Sermons,  Essays,  Addresses,  Reflec-. 
tions,  Tales,  Anecdotes  and  Hymns,  on  Various  Subjects,  for  the  Use 
of  Families,  Schools,  and  Readers  in  general.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Morgan,  B.  D.  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Bradford,  Yorkshire^ 
Author  of  the  Pastoral  Visitor,  Psalmody  Improved,  A  Selection  of 
Hymns  for  Sunday  Schools,  Hints  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  The 
Welsh  Weaver,  $c.     2  Vols.  12 mo.     London.     1825. 

From  the  title  of  this  singular  medley,  the  reader  may  infer 
there  is  no  want  of  quantity,  nor  of  variety,  in  the  Volumes  of 
Mr.  "Morgan.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  judg- 
ment and  talents  of  the  author,  as  we  can  willingly  and  con- 
scientiously for  his  zeal  and  industry.  This  however  is  wholly 
out  of  our  power :  in  not  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  writing 
which  he  has  attempted,  is  there  any  thing  to  contradict  the 
epithet  of  "feeble"  which  he  has  anticipated  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Second  Volume. 

Mr.  Morgan  appears  very  solicitous  both  in  his  title  page, 
and  throughout  his  performance,  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  being 
a  veteran  author.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
the  less  excuse  for  publishing  a  collection  such  as  this,  and  the 
less  hope  of  improvement.  That  Mr.  M.  may  find  readers  and 
admirers,  among  those  who  conceive  with  himself,  that  "  we 
shall  have  neither  vice  nor  pauperism  in  the  world,  whenJ/te 
Bible  Association  System  becomes  universal"  and  that . in  the 
"  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  Free  Masons9  Hall,  we  have  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
heaven  of  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  ever  found  among  Chris- 
tians" is  indeed  very  possible ;  but  if  he  would  be  consistent 
with  his  own  professions,  and  desire  to  be  permanently  and 
extensively  useful,  he  must  read  more,  and  write  less. 


The  Mystery  of  Godliness,  or  Directions  for  the  Attainment  of  Holiness, 
founded  upon  a  Work  called,  The  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctification. 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  Marshall,  FeUojv  of  New  College^   Oxford^ 
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and  afterwards  of  Winchester  CoUege*    By  a  Layman  of  the  Church 
of  England.    13mo.    Pp.194*    Robertson  and  Co.     1825. 

The  "  Layman"  considers  his  own  high  opinion  of  the  original 
work  which  he  deems  it  necessary  to  present  to  his  readers  in  a 
modified  form,  as  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  approbation  of 
•'  six  judicious  ministers,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Robert  Trail ;"'  though,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
brings  forward  in  addition  the  mighty  names  of  Mr.  Hervey  the 
author-  of  Theron  and  Aspasia,  the  Poet  Cowper,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Martyn.  Notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  the 
Layman  might,  according  to  our  views  and  sentiments,  have 
employed  his  time  better  than  in  attempting  to  revive  the  work 
in  question. 


The  Vision  of  Hades,  or  the  Region  inhabited  by  the  departed  Spirits  of 
the  Blessed;  with  cursory  Notes,  Theological  and  Metaphysical,  to 
which  is  now  added,  The  Vision  of  Nobs.  12mo.  pp.  241.  London. 
Whittaker.     1825. 

This  is  a  most  strange  performance,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  the  motive,  and  of  which  the  author  seems  hardly  able 
to  state  any  determinate  object  that  he  had  in  view.  The  first 
of  the  visions  seems  composed  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
notes,  which  were  to  be  appended  to  it,  and  which  exhibit  con- 
siderable research  and  some  ingenuity.  The  second,  however, 
sets  criticism  at  defiance ;  and  till  the  author  shall  think  fit  to* 
publish  further  particulars  concerning  the  dream,  which  he  says 
suggested  it,  we  deem  it  best  to  leave  the  vision  and  the  interr 
pretation  thereof— to  himself. 


Discourses  and  Evening  thoughts.    By  S.  Buedett,  12mo.    pp.  219.. 
London.     Hatchard.     1285. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  has  not  frequently  been 
said  before  in  better  language.  The  whole  partakes  too  much 
of  the  style  of  the  following  passage. 

"  Even  at  this  moment  I  cannot  doubt,  thai;  many  of  you  recollect, 
and  many  hearts  beat  responsive  to  the  consolatory  truth  and  influence 
of  that  passage  in  thfe  prophet  Makchr ;  that  'they  who  feared  the  Lord 
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toaJtt  often  one  to  wioAwk  and  th»  L^rd  b«*rteeiwdaftd  beard,  &c. 
Never  can  those  emotions  be  described  which- have  been  experieneed.by 
the  devout  Christian,  as  those  words  faave  come  home  to  Tus  own  Iiabits 
and  feelings,"  P.  33. 


Pfatn  Sermons  on  important1  Subjects,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Seamtn.  De* 
dicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Melville, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ^c.  #c.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mjj>- 
i>ock,  Ftcor  of  Bishop's  Sutton,  and  Rojdey,  Hants.  \%mo.  pp.  25&. 
London.     Hamilton*     183£. 

The  author  of  these  Sermons  evinces  considerable  talent  in 
the  adaptation  of  his  subject  to  bis  supposed  auditors,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  work  that  deserve  very  high  commen- 
dation. We  regret  that  we  cannot  extend  this  character  to  the 
whole,  but  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  some  parts*  OTA  «ft 
overweening  tendency  to  hypothesis  (founded  neither  in  feet  nor 
in  Scripture)  in  others,  winch  materially  diminish  the  value  we 
should  otherwise'  attach  to  it.  The  sixth  sermon  on  "  moral 
and  spiritual  change,  the  inseparable  effect  of  true  religion/' 
and  that  which  follows,  on  "  a  change  of  heart  necessary* 
to  future  happiness/'  are  more  particularly  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  require  careful  revision* 


Semens  for  Sunday  Evenings*  on  the  Ten,  Commandments.    12mo.  Pp. 
162.     Louden.    Rivingtons.  1825. 

A  set  of  plain  and  practical  Sermons  of  a  moderate  length  attf 
well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed- 
The  language  is  occasionally  of  a  higher  cast  than  is  desirable 
"  for  the  express  use  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society ;"  but 
the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  prevents  any  serious  objection 
arising  nrdm  this  source. 


Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  with  two  Discourses  on*  Interesting  and. 
Important  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booxrr,  LLJ).  F.R.S.  and 
Vicar  of  Dudley.  l£mo.  Pp.  204.  4s.  6&.  London.  Simpkin 
aitdMaisbalL '  1824. 

Itelhew  lectures,  the  different  ckufees  o£  the  herd's  Piajret 

o 


are  discussed  with  brevity!  but  wkii  Mr'  mean  abilfty  and 
judgment.  Tbe  writer  appears  t<?  be  (and  bo  doubt  is,)  sincere 
and  earnest  ia  his  endeavour*  to.  coraomnieate  bis  pious  sent**, 
peats  to  his  hearer*,  Ibe  Discourse*  strike  us,  as  exceedingly 
well  suited  to  country  congregations*  though  (here  is  nothing? 
in  them,  tp  offend  the  taste  of  the  most  cultivated  classes  of 
society.  But  a  writer  of  any  experience^  and  talent*  (and 
Dr.  Booker  has  both)  will  naturally  adapt  his  thoughts  and 
his  style  to  the  understandings  of  the  majority  of  his  congre- 
gation ; — especially  whan  fcom.  long  acquaintance,  he  ite  fenttfcur 
with  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  extent  of  information. 
To  the  Lectures  oh  the  Lord's*  Prayer,  are  subjoined  two 
Discourses ;  one  "  On  Suicide,"  and  the  other,  "  Ob  Huma- 
nity to  the  brute  Creation  ;n  in  both  of  which  Dr.*  Booker  dis- 
plays sentiments  highly  creditable  to  him  both  as  a  minister, 
and  d;  man. 
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A»  ILLUSTRATION  OF  PARTTCTJLAR  FASSAGfES  A#D  ALLUSIONS 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  INTERMIXED  WITH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRADITIONS. 

SERIES  THE  FIRST. 

No.r. 

The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is-  so  widely  different  from, 
that  of  classical  Greek,  and  so  replete  with  allusions  and, 
idioms  peculiar  to  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Asiatic  people, 
that  notwithstanding"  the  unremitted  labours  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  critics,  much  still  remains  to  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  it.  In  the  present  Series,'  the  books  of  the  Evangelists  wilt 
be  examined,  according  to  tbe  order  of  Macknight's  Harmony, 
and  parallel  expressions  from  other  writers  will  be  inserted, 
where  they  appear  to.  have  a  tendency  to  illustrate  the  Sacred 
Text, — those  passages  which  cannot  be  included  within  this  plan, 
bring  reserved  for  a  future  series  on  the  history  and  structure* 
of  the  separate  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
That  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew  #r 
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Syro-Cb*M*bfc  we  have  strong  evidence  from  its  style,  and  the- 
testimony  of  the  ancients.  Papias  apud  Eusebium  has  borne 
witness  to  the  fact:  M<xt&*7o#  &h  *v  E/3gai$i  haXUrw  ri  \6yut 
osmrdifiLW  fyystmvte  ie  *vrwvf  ws  4Sc/varo,  butaros,  consonant  to 
which  are  the  words  of  an  anonymous  author  cited  by  Hein- 
sius,  to  Kara  M«t0«iov  'Euayyekm  B%£$6d*i  vtt*  olvth  Iv  'Ie^a^oX-w/x, 
iia  ypawaTwv  eE  /3g  a  ix  £  v.  This,  according  to  Ibn  Batric, 
was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  Alexandrine  church: 

<£~*J  4^  AJlj-dJU    *Ls^    u*fc"  t^cS  yioi  ^^t)^  ^ac    £    j 

"  And  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  ftebrew  at  Jerusalem,  and  John  the  Evangelist 
translated  it  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek."  But  this  last 
tradition,  which  we  detect  in  several  ecclesiastical  writers,  rests 
on  no  better  authority  than  those  ill  supported  legends,  which 
have  ascribed  its  translation  to  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Saviour.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  the  translator ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
existing  records  concerning  its  original  language  *.  Bishop 
Marsh  (Lect.  xxvi,  p.  91.)  contends,  that  both  this  Gospel, 
and  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  were  composed  in  Hebrew, 
and  Bynaeus  de  natali  Jesu  Christi  (pp.  242 — 253.)  has  most 
diffusely  substantiated  the  argument.  Wetstein  has  reasoned 
fallaciously,  when  he  argued  that  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  that 
which  the  Ebionites  and  other  schismatics  claimed;  because 
there  exist  ample  documents  to  prove,  that  the  canonical  book 
was  recorded  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  to  have  been  circu- 
lated in  this  language,  and  his  argument  from  Epiphanius  will 
only  shew,  that  such  was  also  the  language  of  the  apocryphal 
work,  which  passed  under  his  name.  The  German  critics- 
have  entered  into  similar  wild  speculations  respecting  the 
Urevangelium ;  and  some  have  even  collected  different  frag- 
ments, which  they  call  component  parts  of,  the  Ebionitiah 
Gospel. 

Tne  commencement  of  St.  Matthew's  genealogy. is. purely 
Hebrew,  and  was  doubtless  rWDH  JDtCP  tyrhv)  "ISD*.  «  con- 
tains several  particulars  analogous  to  the  genealogical  tables  in 
the  Pentateuch^  and  bears  a  striking  correspondence  to  those, 
still  adopted  by  the  Arabs.    'Tiw  and  yevvav  are  used  in  the  ex- 

tended  sense  of  the  Hebrew  p  and  ^ :  and  its  structure  re- 

,.,,    .     .  .  .  .  .    •      • '  » « -  •  *       -   .  •  .    • 

9  Cf.  Theophylact.  in  loco.  Irenaeum,  I.  iii.  c.  1.  Eqseb.  Eccl.  Hift.  I.  iii. 
t.24.p.96.  • 
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8emble8  that  winch  we  observe  in  almost  every  manuscript  of 
the  family  of  Ishmael.  Thus,  in  Abu'lfeda's  account  of  Amina, 
the  mother  of  Mohammed,  we  have  an  apposite  example: 

(jli^JU  jb  )  jp  ^  cAi/  ^  sftl  ^  *-r^  "And  Amina  was 

the  ,  daughter  of  Wahab,  the  son  of  Abdumenaf,  the  son 
of  Zohra,  the  son  of  Kelab,  the  son  of  Morra,  the  son  of 
Kaab,  the  son  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Ghalib,  the  son  of  Fihara,  whtf 
was  a  Koreish."  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  St.  Matthew, 
Abraham,  from  whom  the  descent  is  derived,  is  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  series,  and  here  Fihara  is  mentioned  the 
last ;  but  in  St.  Luke,  the  Arabian  order  is  completely  preserved. 
The  genealogies  in  the  Gemara  (tit'  Beracoth)  and  in  Michaelis's 
Observations  on  Ruth  iv.  28.  reflect  much  light  on  this  subject 

Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  are  omitted,  for  which  various 
suggestions  have  been  proposed ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  selecting  these  particular  individuals,  the  omis- 
sion is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  immemorial  custom  of  the! 
East,  wherein  genealogies  are  constantly  abbreviated  in  the  re- 
capitulation of  the  heads  of  families,  or  the  recension  of  illus- 
trious dynasties,  from  which  all  boast  themselves  to  have 
sprung.  In  these  tables,  any  particular  ancestor  who  had  pre- 
eminently signalized  himself,  and  thus  affixed  honour  on  the 
banners  of  his  descendants,  was  mentioned  in  a  lofty  and  distin- 
guished style :  in  like  manner,  Abrahani  and  David,  the  one  as 
the  founder  of  the  nation,  the  other  as  the  first  monarch  of  the. 
tribe,  from  which  the  Messiah  was  descended,  and  both,  as  hav- 
ing had  signal  divine  communications  concerning  the  then  future 
dispensation,  are  recorded  more  distinctively  and  emphatically, 
than  any  other  ancestor  of  the  series.  In  the  Jewish  works, 
likewise,' these  two  names  occur  with  unusual  honour,  particu- 
larly where  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  is  discussed  by  the  wri- 
ter :  hence  his  general  Rabbinical  title  is  TH  p.  IWD  *•  Ai« 
tSto  yiq  (says  the  same  anonymous  writer  apud  Heinsium)  ire 
'Efipaiois  yqatym,  8$ev  TrXeov  ityrwtB  Seijai,  %  %Tt  *^*°  'A/S^aijw.  xal 
A*0l$  #v  o  Xpurros,  for  which  reason  the  forefathers  of  Abraham 
are  omitted  in  St.  Matthew. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Jews  make  mention  of  four, 
illustrious  women,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  whom' 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  denominates  mothers  in  Israel, 
whence  Michaelis  has  remarked,  that  St.  Matthew  records  four: 

*  Concerning  the  two  Messiahs  cf.  Buxtorfii  St  nag.  Judg.  *     • 
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if OYHBB&  or  the  Ch*»tiam  Cmne&y  Thamav,  Kafcib,  Rit^ 
and  Bathsheba.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  certify  us, 
that  the  Jews  took  great  pride  in  their  genealogical  registers, 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  we  occasionally  detect*  the 
name  of  a  woman  hr  eastern  pedigrees:**  Chrytfostonfcappeats 
to  have  wandered  from  the  point  in  his  observations  on  this 
chapter,  and  we  are  not  aware  that' any  of  the  fathers  have  iir- 
stanced  the  analogy  on  which  we  insist.  A  strange  dispute  had 
been  instituted  concerning  Rahalr  and  Ruth,  for  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  the  Litigants*")". 

The  reduction  ,of  this  genealogy  to  fixed  numbers,  is- in  the 
true  spirit  of  oriental,  and  particularly  of  biblical  compositions,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  numbers  three,  seven  with  its  combina- 
tions, and  forty  are  of  continual  occurrence.  St.  Matthew  es- 
tablishes three  distinct  epochs  connected  with  three  cyeW, 
composed  of  fourteen  generations-:  in  like  manner,  the  Jew* 
divided  the  supposed  duration  of  the  world  inta  S90&  years 
before  the  law  (ft3)  HVldt  2000  years  under  tke-lbwtffftfft  a»* 
2000  years  under  the  Messiah  (JTWDfT  ^D  W>  which,  accord- 
ing to  Usher's-  chronology,  closely  correspond*  to  the  reatdate 
of  Christ's  advent. 

Celsus,  writing  against  Origen,  objected  to  the  truth*  of 
Christianity,  that' Mary,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Jews, 
was  asserted  to  have  been  with  child  by  a  person  called  flav&up. 
This  frivolous  objection  was  extracted  from  the  Talmud,  in 
which  we  discover  an  account  of  H^TBTT  the  son  of  NTTTifflfc  who 
was  hung  on  the  eve  of  the  passo#er ;  and  Epiphanms  has  re- 
corded a<  legend,  that  Joseph  had  a  son  named  TPdvbnpp  From 
these  tw.4>  statements*  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  desirous  of  consolidating  every 
separate  calumny  into  one  body  of  objections,  as  we  may  argue 
from  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Lipman*  brought  together  totally 
irrelevant  traditions  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and'  stigmatise  its  Divine  Author  i  that  Epiphanius  pre- 
served tius^as  erne  at  the  mass,  which  the  inventors  of  Jewish 

*  *  A  Circassian  desirous  of  allying  himself  in  marriage  to  another  finally, 
to  this  day  presents  his  pedigree  to  the  bead  of  it,  who  shows  to  him  in  re- 
turn that  of  his  intended  bride  (Sir  K.  Porter,  rob  i.  p.  148).  Thifris  Ow 
case  with  some  Bedouin  tribes ;  others  even  extend  their  genealogical  cares  to 
their  horses. 

f  The  Jews  pretend  that  Joshua  married  Rahab,  and  that  eight  prophets 
said  priests  descended  from  her:  oC  Targam  in  1  Cbron.  iv.  2&  Boas- is 
,  called  "  the  chief  of  the  college  at  Bethlehem  :"  cf.  Kohefetb  vhK  10.  MegiJ- 
lab  xiv.  2.    This  genealogy  slightly  varies  from  the  Hebrew :  e.  g.  'Ape>  in- 
stead of  Q*j  and  'ItudQa  instead  of  QJ")V* 
X  Cf  Scbei<Mi  Froberita  ft«WfftoMn»ap«»d  MeasebefeiM; 
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kgetljk  Jtankifed  Jior  *he  purpeafe;  and  that  Cefeus,  without 
e*aairjs3Q£  the  authority,  -on  which  k  depended,  and  little  acru- 
ptdpUtf  C?  it*  want  of  connection  with  his  argument,  urged  k 
by  toty  of  obloquy,  and  without  veracity  against  the  c*uae 
which  -Origen  defended. 

Tbe  supposed  discrepancies  between  die  genealogies  of  St 
Matthew  and  of  St.  Luke,  have  been  too  frequently  harmonized 
to  require  any  additional  remarks  *.  Photius,in  his  Bibliotheca, 
p.  20,  mentions  Africanus  to  have  formerly  written  on  the  sub- 
ject t,  the  particulars  of  which  discussion  will  be  found  in 
Routh's  Rehquise  Sacrae,  (v.  ii.pu  117.)  they  are  likewise  recon- 
ciled in  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  (1.  i.  c.  7.)  and  Hot- 
tinger  has  written  two- treatises  on  the  question  in  the  Thesau- 
rus Theologico^Philologicus.  He  argues  that  ofc  evopu£ero  uAs 
'Jwaty. should  be  included  in  a  parenthesis^;  bk interpretation 
of  the  verb  is  not  only  supported  by  the  Syriac,  but  by  the 
other  versions,  especially  the  Ethiqpic,  which  renders  it  by  the 
verb  tfaftfl.—..  Yet,  the  conjecture  of  those  who  interpret  evopw- 
£eto  by  being  inserted  in  the  public  registers  of  the  nation,  is 
more  ingenious,  although  we  doubt  whether  a  collfftipnof  pas- 
sages will  substantiate  the  interpretation.  The  existence  of 
{Hainan's  name  proves  St.  Luke  to  have  followed -the  Septuagint: 
but  it  is  omitted  in  the  Beza  manuscript,  and  it  k  likewise 
omitted  in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  recapitulation  in  the  first  book 
of  ihe  Chronicles.  In  St.  T/uke  we  retrace  Jewish  phraseology, 
where  Setfo  is  called  r*  *A8«pt,  rS  ©sS,  since  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Rabbinical  writings  style  both  Adam  and  Seth  p^n^k^jQ  §• 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  had  predicted  that  our  Saviours  birtk 
«hoidd  be  miraculous,  and  that  his  mother  should  be  an  flufty. 
The  Jewish  cavils  on  the  force  of  this  word  are  entirely  uneup- 

*  0£  Theopfayl.  f.  937.  B.,  which,  if  the  history-be  correct,  is  most  satjs- 

Ita+wviav  trapd,  Mar&a('4>  cat  A*k£,  Wfpi  tt\£  tS  Xwr?pog  r^iutv  yevtakoyiac 
rf/ifiaro*  J&f(ev. 

}  "  Uti  adnotat  Syrus ;  fuit  tamen  r«  HX1,  quia  ejus  ex  Maria  genu  inns 
*tpos  fuit.  Christ  us  neminem  in  terra  habuit,  quem  propriori  et  potior  i 
iwe  Pfttrem  oogaomhsjumt,  giriun  *f  din  :  of  MyNer  vabjb,  p.  10aa. . .  .Mat- 
toeos  per  BoJotoqimwi  -ad  Josephum,  Lucas  per  Nathanem  (lioeam,)  ad  J3.  AT. 
uariam.  duett.  . .  .Nathan  itolomonis  ex  utroque  Parente  IratcrfuHt?'  Vussius 
sod  Home  suspect  seventy-five  to  have  been  the  number  of  generations,  in 
the  most  anoieut  manuscripts  of  Irooaius,  which  will  harmonize  him  with  St. 
Inks. 

§  Cf,  Coeri,  f.  1.  c.  95,  ii.  c.lS.lxxxfv.  etpatsim:  fib.'Zdhar,  Siphra,  '$fe-. 
jailta,  jmssto.  Iropsnis,  as  his  works*  nrow  exist,  asserts  our  Saviour  to  have 
fan  flrti  years  of^e^wtatffe*  tofltoifeiraedTlris  ministry;  which  is  most.lfltdty 
*»  error  in  tbe  manuscripts.  Bartolocci  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  et  soqq.  .preve*  hi* 
birth  to  have  occujprad-m  Jfcmiri'*  sevAsptietb  week :  cf.  Dan .  ix.  25,  m 
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ported  by  tfie  genius  of  the  language,  as  it  ie  evident  from  other 
applications  of  it,  such  as  Gen.  xxiv.  43.  Exod.  ii.  8,  as 
well  as  from  the  primitive  signification  of  the  root.  The  cog- 
nate term  Sfl\\lf  was  generally  applied  by  the  Syrians  to  a  virgin 
of  marriageable  years,  or  to  one  betrothed,  but  not  married, 
and  the  MS.  lexicon  of  Jauhari  supports  the  criticism,  in-  his 
exposition  of  U-*c  in  Arabic,  from  whence  the  feminine  <uLr> 
must  be  nearly  analogous  to  the  Hebrew.  Several  of  the  rab- 
binical writers  account  HD^y  and  H^VD  synonyms,  an.d  the 
passage  cited  to  the  contrary  from  David  Kimchi,  has  been 
shown  by  Pococke  to  have  been  vitiated  by  lacunae,  which 
older  MSS.  have  supplied,  rendering  the  passage  consonant  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  scholars  among  the  more  ancient  Jews  *. 

f  *  * 
The  Virgin  Mary  is  frequently  called    \^J\  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, which  is  a  phrase  only  applied  to  virgins  devoted  to  re- 
ligion, and  averse  to  matrimony ;  hence,  the  scholiast  on  Hariri 

explains  J^  by  .y.  And  from  the  secluded  state  in  which 
betrothed  women  were  kept  in  the  east,  and  by  the  Jews  among 
the  rest,  it  is  manifest,  if  we  advert  to  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  it  was  used  to  express  those  that  were  not  mar- 
ried, because,  after  that  event,  the  language  furnished  them 
with  different  names.  Most  of  these  objections,  indeed,  were 
excited  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  can, 
therefore,  possess  no  validity,  in  an  exposition  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah.  The  legends  current  about  Fohi,  or  Budd'ha,  were, 
doubtless,  borrowed  from  this  historical  fact,  and,  therefore, 
afford  a  collateral  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  Isaiah's 
.prophecy  was  understood,  as  well  as  of  the  belief  .of  its  com- 
pletion, which  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the  way  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew  f.  Plutarch  (Conj.  prate,  ad  finem)  has  a  sin- 
gular passage :  vaftiov  SbsyAa  wots  yuvw  Xgyerai  iro&aou  $i%/x  xo«- 
vanlas  dvtyos.  All  the  spurious  Gospels  agree  as  to  the  miracu-  - 
bus  conception ;  and  in  Justin  Martyr's  second  apology,  (p.  75) 

•  The  passage  is:  HTTil  PTlW  »3  TV±9  Vf}»  n^VQ  71TX  TttftyTI 
Tbty2  W  rTTim  "<*  the  words  omitted  are,  DWirTHrnb. 

f  Cf.  Hierooy  mum  in  Jovinianum.  c.  xxvi.  The  difficulties  imagined  to  exist 
in  the  words  of  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew,  have  been  completely  removed 
by  Heinsius  in  his  Exercitationes  Sacra,  who  remarks,  that  if  the  passage 
be  rendered  back  into  Hebrew,  the  futility  of  the  objections  will  be  apparent, 
and  the  Greek  version  of  HD /}f  W*U  be '  demonstrated  to  be  correct:  e.  sr. 

-roan  ran  rvhw  iy  ram  yv  vb\  vnw*  rtfa,  m'  which  rrpb 

and  JTP  exemplify  tbe  sense  of  the  Greek :   irapl\a/3c  rti»  yvvausa  mbrS9  *■«** 

'jc  lylvtoKtv  avr^v,  S«c  i  ?rt«  tov  v\kv  avrijc  rbv  trpwr&nmov*  -      •      . 
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the  21st  and  23d  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  and  2d  verse  of , the 
second  chapter,  are  cited  from  the  canonical  Gospel,  which 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  narrative  in  the  copies  that 
were  used  by  the  Church  in  his  time.  The  fables  also  circu- 
lated on  the  subject,  presuppose  some  historical  foundation : 
thus,  Cedrenus  (Comp.  Hist.  p.  186,)  mentions,  tjiat  as  soon  as 
her  pregnancy  became  known,  both  Joseph  and  herself  drank 
the  bitter  water,  (to  vtiarq  t%s  IXgyi;g«$)  and  departed  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  Proto-Evangelium  of  James  gives  a  different  tra- 
dition: ojXSev  as  Toy.  olxov  avrr^s,  xal  exgvfev  hzurm  amo  rouv  v\wv 
'lopa-nk*  m  &g  Ito/v  isKotTeoadiqcjv,  in  ravra.  syivsro  ri  lAuarripioL. 

Oixaj/ivT)  in  St.'  Luke  ii.  1^  is  to  be  accepted  in  the  same 
sense  as  parr1^. /.      '  ^      ,  *      ^  . 

The  sparing,  in  which  our  Saviour  was  deposited,  has,  by  dif- 
ferent writers  been  called  oixla — <wniXaiov — tioxew— -fiooardmov — 
xahj&n,  &c. ;  for  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  xaToXv/xa,  in 
which  it  was.    Some  have  supposed  the  xarih^Mt  to  have  been 

a  Caravanserai  or  JjJ*«,  such  as  the  Jews'  denominated  NJ"DTT 

(fo^tio*)  others  h&ve  argued,  that  it  was  a  private  dwelling  used 
for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  taxation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  unimportant.  The  ^drvn  itself  is  the  DON  or  rPYN*  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  has  been  compared  with  the  rabbinical 
ASH,  but  it  coincides  more  readily  with  the  the  term  N^M9¥N, 
which  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  The  description  of 
the  praesepe  given  by  Nonnius  will  considerably  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  place :  "  praesepia,  non  tantdm  quibus  veterina 
pabulantur  animalia,  sed  et  loca  tecta  et  clausa?  and  these  were 
separated  by  partitions  from  that  part  of  the  pdrwi  (as  Xeno- 
phon  assures  us)  where  the  animals  were  fed.  It  is,  in  faet, 
almost,  if  not  quite  analogous  to  the  avkh.  The  Arabs  have 
open  courts  within  their  dwelling,  where  their  cattle  are  kept, 
to  which  various  names  are  given,  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian. 
The  central  space  has  no  buildings  or  covering,  as  we  learn 

from  a  scholiast  on  Hariri,  uiff.o  Sj  <U  >liJ  S  ^jil ;  yet  as  other 

writers  mention  fences,-  where  not  only  cattle,  but.  implements 
of  husbandry  are  kept,  in  eastern  habitations  *,  we  presume  there 
were  enclosures  with  coverings,  either  round  this  4»>L,  or  lead- 
ing from  it     The  K&miis  informs  us,  that  this  open  place  was 

between  the  houses  of  different  families  l*S  j  iu>.U^  *>\J\ 

*  The  bouses  in  Armenia  have  Tenets,  *bich  keep  the  eattle  from  the  part 
I  where  the  family  sleeps. 
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yJA  jf*  jj£*  Hariri,  in  his  third  consessus,  introduces  the 
tautitd  wen  lidding  their  MajHs  in  stabutis,  which,  after  Abxx 
Zekib  hypooritical  harangue,  they  quit,  being  overpowered 
with  compassion,  at  the  description  of  his  adverse  for  time : 

Lui^jkUM  eLnlAjT     Though  this  word  be  identified 

by  the  scholiast  with  a^**\  and  mentioned  as  the  place  of 
cattle,  we  find  it  also  the  ordinary  resort  of  men,  and  from 
Hariri  may  conjecture  the  existence  of  accommodation  in  it, 

and  protection  from  the  weather*:  the  ^C  »  the  opiea  space 

without  a  covering,  but  the  b}j*  appears  to  have  been  covered, 
being  that  past  to  which  the  animals  were  lied.  Some  of  ihfe 
Arabic  writers  have  recorded  it>  as  the  usual  place  -of  learned 
disputations  m  Alexandria*,  and  the  Arabic  woM ^U,  fcas 
bean  interpreted  by  ;the  Persian  ^j-iw,  whidh  the.Berhani;Ka^ 
tea  explains  e^w!   *iU-  {^b»o  .^  1?   «0U-  j*  jj  *£  \jAp  not 

jnerely  as  the  open  space  itself,  but  as  the  whole  passage  leading 
to  it  from  the  uoor  of  the  house.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  not  in 
the  %^xikv\ML  itself,  from  want  df  room,  (as  St.  Luke  informs 
jus)  but  in  this  court,  or  the  adjoining  part  which  the  Persian 
lexicographer  asserts  to  have  been,  ajsoj  called  by  the  same 
name.  We  deem  it  necessary  :to  offer  these  txitiqal  remarks, 
in  consequence  :of  the  numerous  errors  prevalent  on  the  sub- 
ject t.  .     #  , 

The.  magi  are  next  introduced  to  our  notice,  concerning 
whose  nation  nothing  conclusive  can  be  adduced.  The  term  is 
of  wide  import,  and  connected  with  the  older  Sabaean  worship, 
whence  Plato  defined  ptaye/a  to  be  ©eaiv  Segasreia.  The  classi- 
cal writers  did  not  confine  the  piyoi  to  Persia,  but  included 
under  the  title  every  devotee  of  the  Pyreal  theology;  occasion- 
ally, Jiowevei:,  restricting  it  to  the  priests,  in  which  they  were 
authorized  by  Persian  documents.  Origen  (in  Celsum,  1. 1,  p. 
19,)  imagined  those  recorded  by  *St.  Matthew  to  have  come 
from  Egypt,,  and  has  noticed  the  very  extensive  acceptation  cff 
the  *ppefiative.  'Aiyimrim  oJ  ffq^oJ,  $  vm  *apa  Hipaais  Mdtymn 
ai  xAyio*  n  rw»  map  "IvSo^  ^jXo<xq$wt*«v   BpaxixdvBs  n   2AMA- 

*  The  Hamasa  mentions  these  open  places,  also,  as  used  for  poetical  and 
oratorical  effusions :  tjiey  were,  in  fact,  minor  OcatPh*. 

.  +,  Tihe  .fficop^owt,  in  which  our  .6a*i0ur  was  wrapped,  were  the  eomnooa 
fascist  used  for  enfolding  infants,  aud  shrouding  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
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NAIOL  Elsewhere,  he  observes,  that  the  same  order  of 
men,  who  were  called  Magi  by  the  Persians,  were  called 
XakiaToi  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  (which  Diogenes 
Laertius  also  asserts)  Gymnosophists  by  the  Indians,  and 
Aft/i&f,  or  Se/xvo&eoi,  by  the  Celts  and  Gauls.  He  adds,  that 
they  all  followed  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and  that  there 
were  Magi  not  only  among  the  Indians,  as  Pausanias  testifies, 
but  among  other  barbarians.  The  Bactrians,  Parthians,  and 
Medes,  &c.  &c.  had  hierophants,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave 
this  pame»  If  we  resort  to  the  Persian  lexica,  we  shall  inva- 
riably find  £*  interpreted  ^-*j^  ur?'>  afire-worshipper,  which 
is  of  indefinite  meaning. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  Tryph.  (p. -303)  argues,  that  they  came 
from  Arabia,  and  Theophylact  declares,  that  they  were  de- 
scendants of  Balaam :  some  have,  likewise,  alleged  1  Kings 
iv.  30,  Jer.  xlix.  7,  in  proof  that  they  were  Temanites,  which, 
at  the  best,  is  a  mere  petitio  principii.  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
:Tarsus,  according  to  Photius  (Bibl.  p.  703,)  thus  wrote,  X4ys*. . 
t&  M.dytii  Trapaka&MV  (*h  nocpa  XaXSa/wv,  us  darrip  %arai  tr>s  xari 
oxpKa  ywrKJscjs  t8  xoivfi  So/r^po?  jiiwtmfc'  sWvoi*  5g  &s  'o/xore^voif 
ava&eTvat  t^v  vpopfaan  rov  BaXaa/x  Sfxeivov . . . .  E^av^erai  8s  Te%- 
&EIS*  Tlipaais,  ttqo  ra/v  aXX^v  l&va/v  o  AsaTrorys  eoturov  Seixw;,  oti  xal 
/xayav  xtzi  yoriruv  rois  ubthteiv  vt  JV  aurts  vaqiygrai  %«£»$  xai  aumpix. 
Theophylact,  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  inclines  to "  the 
opinion,  that  they  came  from  Persia.  Hyde  conceived  them  to 
be  Parthians:  and  Bar  Bahlul,  in  his  inedited  Syriac  lexicon, 
contends  that  they  were  Persians,  SQ»  jo  VtSi  \  ufi  ^So,  de- 
scended from  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem*.  Theophylact  calls 
them  dtrro\ay*s  5  and  AUix  has  shewn,  from  the  Rabbinical  wri- 
tings, that  the  Jews  believed,  that  prophets  descended  from 
Abraham,  by  Keturah,  resided  in  Arabia  and  Saba,  preserving 
from  their  ancestors  traditions  received  from  Abraham,  and 
accrediting  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  made  to  him.  Some, 
from  hence,  have  settled  the  question  in  their  favour,  yet  the 

•  Bar  Bahlul  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  were  thirteen  in  number,  and 
accompanied  by  ansurmy  of  one  thousand  men,  whose  approach  excited  great 
terror  in  Jerusalem.  The  names  of  the  chiefs  were  Arupbon,  Hurmon,  and 
Tacksheth ;  others  say,  Gudphorbum,  Artachshasht,  Labddo,  and  Alphero.  In 
Persian,   they   were   called  j^L    X*\Ji\    O^tcU^J.      Others    record. 

them  as  Abduiyad,  Hadundad  the  son  of  Artaban,  Shetaph  the  son  of  Gtido- 
phor,  Arshik  the  son  of  Tahdus,  Zerwand  the  son  of  Warwarand,  Arihu 
the  son  of  Khosrav,  Artachshasht  the  son  of  Chashllth,  Eshtanhuzon  the 
-son  of  Kasbrfin,  Mahdfikthe  son  of  Huhom,  Acbsbircsh  the  son  of  Saobbon, 
Serdolach  the  son  of  Bel  don,  and  Marduk  the  son  of  Bel.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  have  coined  an  equal  variety  of  other  natnos  and  legends  concerning: 
them. 

VOL.  II.   NO.  III.  O 
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sober  critic  must  perceive,  that  this  legend  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  a  verse  in  the  Psalms,  which  will  scarcely  warrant 
the  conclusion.  It  is  more  natural  to  infer,  that  they  came  from 
some  country  bordering  on  Judaea,  in  which  hypothesis  .we 
.shall  he  supported  by  the  wide  appropriation  of  the  najtie,  of 
which  i^schylus  gives  a  testimony ; 

KaJ  Mayor  #,  "AqolPqst,  %AqrifjL^re  BaxTgio* 
2,xk%pois  ijJtoihos  yis  Jxli  xdrtySiro,     (Pers\  316.) 

The  Greek  writers  certainly  identified  the  poyoe  with  the 
fagpucxoi,  la-aotJoi,  &c,  and  the- term  is  thus  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint ;  but  this,  although  it  be  urged  by  some  Biblical  critics, 
has  but  Kttle  weight  in  this  passage ;  for,  on  the  same  principle, 
the  Jews  borrowed  the  Greek  word  0 iXoaofo*— epo^S*  *n<l  inter- 
preted it  (in  Aruqh)  an  .astronomer.  Nor  do  we  think  that, 
from  the  identity  of  dvo  dvaroXuv  and  DlpD,  it  can  be  positively 
proved,  that  Aram  Naharahn,  or  Mesopotamia,  was  their  coun- 
try. Nothing,  indeed,  but  conjecture  can  be  offered,  as  to  the 
particular  district  or  land  from  whence  they  came. 

This  subject  has  occasioned  many  frivolous  disputes,  re- 
specting the  age  of  our  SaViour,  at  their  visit;  some  of  the 
Fathers* asserting  that  he  was  two  years  old;  Chrysostom  and 
others,  that  they  arrived  shortly  after  his  birth.  Triebel  enters 
still  further  into  the  question,  and  expends  much  learning  in 
investigating  whether  they  came  before  or  after  his  presenta- 
tion in  the  temple,  and  whether  he  were  or  not  a  year  and  three 
weeks  old,  at  their  arrival.  But  all  these  ineptiae  originated  in 
bad  criticism;  for,  on  a  comparison  of  St.  Luke  with  St.  Mat- 
thew, it  is  evident,  that  after  forty  days,  his  parents  removed  to 
Jerusalem,  but  as  the  Magi  found  him  at  Bethlehem,  it  is  de- 
monstrable, that  they  not  only  came  before  his  removal  thence, 
but  that  they  could  not  have  come  from  a  great  distance :  and 
it  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  record,  that  the  Jewish  legends 
fixed  on  Bethlehem  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Ptu- 
dentius,  in  his  Christian  Hymn,  thus  alludes  to  the  visit  of  these 


Regem,  Deumque  annuntiant 

Thesaurus'  et  fragrans  odor 

Thuris  Sabsei :  ac  myrrbeus 

Pulvis  sepulchrum  praedocet.   (Cath.  69.) 

Equal  speculation  has  been  indulged  respecting  the  star,  in 
.discussing  which  we  shall  omit  the  uncertain  analogy  drawn  from 

*  "Aj>a&ogr',  in  some  editions* 
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Balaam !a  prophecy.  The  classical  authors- abound  with  de- 
scriptions of  celestial  lights  appearing  on  momentous  occasions; 
of  which  Wetstein  has  given  copious  extracts.  The  Jews,  like- 
wise (Sota  I.  48.)  have  transmitted  to  us  a  similar  tradition  at 
the  birth  of  Moses,  which  we  may  fairly  presume  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  We  may  suppose, 
that  many  of  those  narrated  by  the  classics  arose  from  natural 
causes,  but  were  magnified  by  their  ignorance  and  superstition 
into  the  portentous.  St.  Luke,  however,  records  an  appear- 
aoee  different  from  St.  Matthew's  statement,  at  a  partial  glance ; 
yet  if  we  advert  to  Hebrew  phraseology,  both  will  be  readily 
harmonised.  In  the  one,  the  phenomenon  is  called  *<rrr>g,  in  the 
other  SoJja  Kx/^'h,  which  is  the  HJOttf/and  is  interpreted  in 
Yakut  Rubeni,  {p.  62.)  to  signify  }y^^  y^9  a  great  light.  Now 
(as  Seetat  has  shewn,)  d<srip%  in.  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  star?  but  simply  a  luminous  appearance 
in  the  heavens,  (Medit.  Exeg/pars.i,  p.  10§  et.seqq.).  and  afe 
Schoettgen  has  remarked,  that  vMQos  crpax^s  upavia  answers  to 
JTb*n>  ^  i*  c^ear  ^at  nothing  will  militate  from  the  words 
^gainst  die  conclusion,  that  both  relate  to  one  and  the  same  event* 
-Thus  with  the  retention  of  the  Greek  term,  the  heavenly  host  is 
called  in  Yalcut  Simeom,  (f.  105.  p.  2.  §.  I.)  rfrifti  ^W  *nBD*f- 
The  introduction  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  will  be  no  con-'' 
traduction ;  for  the  same  phenomenon  which  guided  the  magi, 
might  to  the  shepherds,  who  were  probably  expecting  "  the  sal- 
vation of  Israel,"  have  been  attended  with  the  angelic  vision-; 
and  no  one  will  argue. against  a  celestial  indication,  because  it 
was;  attended  with  a  brighter  revelation  to  some  than  to  others. 
The  traditions  that  in  an  early  age  of  the  church  identified  the 
star  with  an  angel*  add  force,  to  our  opinion,  (cf,  Fr.  Mizgium.) 
Several  of  the  Fathers  assert  that  the  shepherds  were  sta- 
tioned near  the.  tower  of  Eder,  (cf.  Gen.  xxv.  16 — 21.)  and  the 
Jews  have  legends  that  the  Messiah  will  there  be  manifested  to 
shepherds.  Some  Christian  writers  have  carried  the  analogy 
so.  far  as  to  presume  that  this  would  be  the  site  of  the  temple 
predicted  by  Ezekiel. 

That  we  have  not  argued  without  authority  in  identifying 
the  dariq  and  J6jj«  Kupiv,  is  certain  from  the  words  of  Chrysos- 
tom  * :  a  t&v  xoXXflJv  eti  a  damp  *?v,  /xaXXov  Sg  Sle  dtsryp,  is  ifjioiye 
ooxa*  otKk*  iiniapus  ns  diqavas,  which  Michael  Glycas  repeats, 
(Parte  iii.  p.  209.)  Theophyiact,  in  loco,  thus  expresses  his 
ideas :  rfyysXixii  Si/var/xi*  w  a  darip,  StJXov  dnb  tS  xfci  Iv  iiyAtfL  vltep- 

*  fyuX*  or.  p.  53.  D.  Many  other  substantiations  of  this  hypothesis  might 
be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers. 

o2 
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Xo/ATiiif,  xa!  avo  t5  x«ra7*&a«  ixsv,  x<V«/x^v<wv  r£v  Mayory,  i*r*fl&**  *• 

We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  evangelists  to  have  com- 
memorated one  and  the  same  event,  and  we  have. proved  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  their  statements.  The  books 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht  contain  a  prophecy  that  is 
referred  to  this  history,  which  may  be  seen  in  Hyde ;  but,  even 
if  they  be  authentic,  nothing  can  be  argued  from  it  as  to  the 
native  land  of  the  Magi,  on  account  of  the  prevalence*  of  Ma- 
gianism  in  other  countries,  and  if  they  ^be  not  authentic,  the 
probability  will  be,  "  that  the  Parsis"  inserted  the  passage  from 
some  oriental  version  of  the  Gospels.  Kuinoel  has  extracted 
from  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  289,)  a  description  of  meteoric  pheno- 
mena in  the  East,  which  is  deserving  of  the  perusal  of  the  in- 
vestigator of  this  subject.  The  angelic  salutation  also  occurs 
in  Zohar,  in  Exod.  (t.  13.  c.  52.)  with  but  slight  variation ; — 

Knr6  rrh  ufw  vbyh  rrb  mto-  '  - 

,  The  Magi  were  warned  not  to  return  to  Herod,  and  Joseph 
w$s  warned  to  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  into  Egypt. 
.It  was  at  that  time  the  habitation  of  many' Jews,  and  was  no 
very. considerable  journey  from  their  residence.  After  the  de- 
parture of  both, .the  infanticide  at  Bethlehem  occurred;  but, 
.from  a  collation  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  we  are  of  opi- 
ttiion  that  critics  are  in  some  error  on  this  point.  From  ue 
contrasted  narratives '  of  the  two,  it  is  evident  that  the  Magi 
oame  before  our  Saviour's  presentation  in  the  temple,  because 
the  holy  family  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  .the  Magi  found 
Him  before  their  departure  from  Bethlehem.  After  the  legal 
residence  at  Jerusalem,  Joseph  retired  to  Nazareth,  (Luke  ii. 
30.)  and  here,  not  at  Bethlehem,  he  must  have  been  favoured 
witn  the  angelic  iwitpzvsix,  which  enjoined  his  journey  to  Egypt, 
as  some  argue,  because  St.  Luke  has  recorded  the  subse- 
quent migration  to  Jerusalem,  a,nd  from  thence  to  Nazareth, 
where  it  is  manifest  that  he  intended  to  settle  himself.  It  will 
^also  appear  inferible  from  the  sacred  account,  that  Herod  was 
not  aware  of  the  return  of  the  Magi,  until  these  events  had 
taken  place,  nor  of  the  removal  of  the  holy  family  from  Beth- 
lehem, from  the  infanticidal  order  which  he  issued,  certainly 
ejfler  their  departure,  to  Egypt,  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  12,  13.  Luke  ii. 
.21,  22.)  This  observation  we  consider  necessary  to  correct  the 
.errors  of  commentators,  and jpreclude  false  deductions  from  the 
.aptiareht  dissonance  of  the  Evangelists. 

Wetstein  (in  loco)  and  Vossius  (Chron.  Sacr.  p.  159.)  Have 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  silence  of  Josephus  as.  to  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem ;  the  fact  is,  however, 
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narrated  by  Macrobius,  (Saturnalia,  1.  ii.  c.  4.)  who  has  embel- 
lished the  history  with  the  fiction,  that  HerodVown  son  was 
slain  there  among  the  number.  Nicephorus  (Eccl.  Hist.  1.  u 
c.  14.  p,  78.  et  seqq )  mentions,  that  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
his  mother.  Elizabeth  took  refuge  tv  rm  awnXaiw  <b%qs  fiv  fy>ewjv, 
But  'we  have  two  strong  collateral  evidences  of  this  transaction, 
which  have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  applied  to  its  corroboration. 
The  one  is  from  Sanhedrim,  f.  107.  c.  2.,  and  Sota,  f.  47.  c.  1., 
where,  when  King  Jannai  (*ftjp)  is  affirmed  to  have  slain  the 
rabbin,  Rabbi  Jehoshua,  the  son  of  Barachiah  is  stated  to 
have  escaped  to  Alexandria,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Joshua 
is,  simply,  the  Hebrew  of  Jesus.  Bava  Bathra  (f.  iii.  c.  2.) 
also  notices.  Herod's  slaughter  of  the  rabbin,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  account  Baba,  the  son  of  Buta,  was  alone  pre- 
served, to  become  his  counsellor.  The  other  is  extracted  from 
the  Persian  historians,  quoted  by  Henry  Lord,  who  aver,  that 
the  king  of  China  fearing  lest  Zerdusht  should  deprive  him  of 
his  throne,  attempted  to  destroy  him  when  an  infant,  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  endeavoured  to  poison 
him.  The  one  carries  with  it  an  evidence  whence  it  originated, 
and  the  other  was  borrowed  from  the  actual  documents  of  the 
Evangelists.  For,  so  singular  an  event  as  the  mission,  return, 
and  danger  of  the  Magi,  from  whatever  country  they  might 
have  come,  would  very  naturally  be  circulated  among  all  the 
rest  of  the  order ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  custom  with  the 
ancient  Hierophants  to  appropriate  to  their  own  history  foreign 
transactions  in  which  they  bore  any  concern.  '  We  remark, 
likewise,  that  St.  Luke  (ii.  42.)  does  hot  ajgain  introduce  Our 
Saviour  until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  M agianism,  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  admixexd  with  some  degree  of  Sabianism,  or  Sama- 
nism,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  consequently,  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon  as  the  dar^,  or  li%a  Kupia,  could  riot  fail  of  find- 
ing a  place  in  their  records,  of  which  the  prophecy  of  Zerdusht 
is  no  mean  proof.  The.  gospel  of  the  infancy  asserts,  that 
Christ  was  taken  to  Memphis,  and  Said  Ibh  Batric  affirms,  that 
Herod  was  punished  for  the  infanticide,  with  a  lingering  and 
excruciating  disease,  of  which  he  died.' 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  quotations 
from  the  .Old  Testament.  Stl,  Matthew  institutes  a  comparison 
between  tjie  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  our  Saviour's  depar- 
ture from  Egypt;  others  have  contrasted,  in.  like  manner,  the 
destruction  of  the  Hebrew  children,  by  order  of  Pharaoh,  and 
that  of  the  Bethlehemites,  by  order  of  Herod.  Theophylact 
{in  loco)  writes, .  \£yo(jLtv,  «v,  on  xat  tJ  xoivlv  ix£%&*)  ***  r&  *•*** 
rtmx&s,  efc'/Sn  i\  eU  tov  XpitTov  d\r>hvojs,  and  Chrysostom  (SptiX.-n) 
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oh  this  padsage  observes,  as  a  canon,  *ou  S*w  vgcKpurei**  vtyus, 
to  7r6Kka  ffokkdms  "kiye&ai  jexev  Im?  aKkcw,  vfcnpisebau  il  htf  hr&pwv. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  examining  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
Recourse  to  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  Heinshis,  and  others. 
,  Cyril  and  Jerome  both  considered  this  quotation  to  have 
been  of  a  typical  nature,  and  it  is  certain  that  St.  Matthew  does 
not  so  much  allege  it  a*  a  propJiecy9n&  a  coincidence  between 
the  histories  of  Moses  and  our  Saviour,  The  full  import  of 
the  words  was  doubtless  accomplished  in  Christ ;  yet,  critically 
speaking,  h<t  ^tago/d^  is  *)DN3tf  HD  U*pb  *•  e-  %n  confirmation 
of  what  has  been  said,  &c. — a  form  of  allegation  Used  by  the 
Jews  when  they  did  not  quote  the  sacred  text,  verbo  tends, 
but  according  to  its  purport  and  application.  It  is  likewise 
called  -flavin  r&DV^bf  i«  e*  fw  tte  greater  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

The  same  observation  is  valid  with  respect  to  the  two  re* 
jnaining  quotations.  Justin  Martyr  (in  Tryph.  p.  304.)  having 
cited  die  words  of  Jeremiah  concerning  Rachel,  says,  &*a  «* 
T*tv  $o/wv  i  I/asXXsv  fltx«Eff3"at  dforb  'Papii,  rnriariv  dxb  r%s.  'Apocfiids 
(eon  yaq  xal  (Jt*i%pi  rS  vvv  r ottos  xaXaptEVO?  iv  'Aqzfii?  Topwt)  xXoi/&- 
l&bs  2/keXXsv  tov  towov  xarakafjiftiveiv,  %wh  *Yayjrik,  <&  yuwi  'laxoz/S  rS 
hvixk'Ao&evToS  *I<Jfa*)X,  tS  etyiu  var^ip%H9  Te&agraw,  t«T6<jt»,  .tw 
Bt&Xes'/x,  xXaitJff&v  Ton*  yuvaixcov  ri  rixva  ri  '{foot  ri  dvyi*nfjAtct,  *** 
pig  wapax'k'naiv  lyy&aw  far!  r&/  qofx^E^nKoti  avraXu  Some  have  en- 
deavoured to  refer  the  prophet's  allusion  to  Ramah  Ephraim, 
others  to  Ramah  Lehi ;  the  locality  is,  however,  accurately  de- 
termined by  its  connection  with  Rachel  and  Bethlehem.  Ne- 
buzaradan,  general #  to  .Nebuchadnezzar's  forces,  kept  the 
captive  Jews  chained  in  Ramah,  until  he  could  take  them  to 
Babylon,  which  city  Josephus  (Antiq*  xviii.  12.)  informs  us, 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem,  crallas  reeeoqixovra.  Rachel's 
sepulchre  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  place  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  but  after  the  incorporation  of  the  tribe  into 
Jtldah,  it  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  latter,  whence  ri 
rixva.  ivrfc  will  rightly  be  applied  to  the  united  tribe.  The 
whole  passage  is  a  fine  hyperbole,  and  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.  The  Zohar  (in  Ex.  f.  iii.  c.  12.)  quotes  a 
tradition  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  the  Messiah 
endeavouring  to  console  her,  whilst  she  refused  consolation;  to 
this  St.  Matthew  may  have,  in  some  degree,  alluded,  pointing 
out  its  true  application. 

The  fear  of.Archelaus  was  not  ungrounded;  for  it  was  a 

♦  Cf.  Jcr.  xl.  l. 
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common  Jewish  proverb :  wfy  -j^dd  T^D  tiki  JWTb  vb  2W  *3 
DWT31N  "  &  were  better  for  us  to  be  witfiout  a  king,  than  that 
Archelaus  should  reign  over  us"  The  allegation*  or*  Na£<ygaipy 
xknSrHJirai,  is  not  a  quotation  of  any  particular  prophecy,  but  a 
summary  of  several,  introduced  in  the  Hebrew  style,  which  we 
have  described.  Possibly  it  referred  to  those  which  denomi- 
nated the  Messiah  "  The  Branch,"  as  we  find  both  -m  and 
nD¥  used  in  passages  predicated  of  him.  Isaiah  xi.  1.  and  Je- 
remiah xxxi.  6.  (where  his  disciples  are  certainly  called  DVfttj) 
may  have  been  amongst  the  number.  Some  have  imagined, 
from  his  ascetic  life,  -pfe  to  have  been  applied  to  him,  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  others  argue,  that  he  is  likewise  mentioned  as 
"WJ»  However,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  passage,  for 
the  paronomastic  style  of  the  East  will  authorize  "ftb  and 
"Bflj,  however  predicated  of  him,  to  be  referred  to  the  city, 
and  his  Gentile  name.     Said  Ibn  Batric  says,  in  his  Annals, 

t£j*\A\  ^j4^  "  .And  he  feared  to  dwell  at  Bethlehem  on  ac- 
count of  lArchelaus,  and  therefore  dwelt  in  Nazareth  ;  whence 
He  was  called  a  Nazarene." 

•  Chrysostoiri  (6/iiXc&)  sajrs,  xal  irtwoc  irpo^riyc  rSro  liirt,  pi)  irtpupydZts, 
pri&k  To\vnpayft6vH'  ifo\X4  yap  r&»  irpoftiriK&v  irfdvurrai  /3e/3XW,  Kal  raCra 
4c  Tr\$  toropiag  rStv  irapaXtnrouivufv  ttoi  rig  av  pySvfioi  yap  Svrtc,  Kal  tig  acb- 
fitiav  ovvtx&Q  Ijiiriirrovrtc,  ra  phv  iifittrav  airoWvaSai,  ra  8k  avroi  jearsjetfiov 
ial  KarUoTTrbv ;  in  proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  discovery  of  the  law  in  the 
fitme  of  the  kingst  But,  without  resorting  to  his  conjectures,  the  passage  will 
hear  the  explanation  which  we  have  given. 


DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


The  second  title  of  our  work  is  "  Ecclesiastical  Record/'  and  it  is' 
as  a  record,  that  we  notice  Debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the 
Church.  We  cannot  be  early  enough  in  our  reports  of  proceedings 
in  the  two  Houses,  nor  can  we  give  sufficient  room  to  the  subject,  to 
make  an  article  to  which  our  readers  shall  turn,  with  any  thing  like 
that  impatient  interest  which  is  felt'  in  the  perusal  of  the  daily-  and 
weekly  Journals,  while  occurrences  are  yet  recent.  But  we  do  hope 
to  furnish  a  few  pages  of  useful  reference,  to  which  persons  may  turn 
with  satisfaction,  as  to  a  faithful  register,  for  an  account  of  the  leading 
arguments  advanced  by  different  debaters,  of  the  opinions  of  the  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  a  motion,  and  of  its  result,  when  questions 
in  connection  with  religion  have  been  agitated  in  Parliament. 

With  this  view  of  what  we  have  called,  in  our  Prospectus,  the  third 
division  of  our  work,  we  reserved  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  took  place  last  year,  on  the  Bill  to  confer  elective  franchise  on 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  for  the  present  Number,  that  the 
report  of  it  might  accompany  that  of  the  great  collateral  question, 
relative  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  has  occupied  so 
much  attention  during  the  present  Session. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    Monday ,  May  24, 1824. 

BILL   TO  CONFER  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE,  &C.   ON   THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 

OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Marquis  o/Lansdowne  moved  the  order  of  the  day  lor  the  second  reading  of  the 
Sills  for  placing  the  English  Roman  Catholics  on  a  par  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  object  of  the  two  Bills,  which  he  had  introduced,  was  to  place  the  Catho- 
lic inhabitants  of  our  country  on  the  same  footing  all  over  the  empire*  The  first  point 
he  proposed  was  to  give  the  Catholics  of  England  the  elective  franchise,  and  considering 
the  amount  of  property,  as  a  qualification  for  practising  political  privileges,  it  must  he 
allowed  that  the  English  Catholics  were  entitled  to  this  favour.  As  far  as  property  was 
concerned,  the  force  of  influence  belonged  to  them  in  a  considerable  degree ;  and  lately 
if  had  been  seen  on  several  occasions,  that  Catholic  gentlemen  had  come  forward  to  pro- 
pose persons  who  were  to  be  Representatives,  and  then  retired  without  giving  their  vote* 
Another  effect  of  the  measure  would  be,  to  enable  Catholics  to  hold  civil  offices ;  but, 
under  the  head  of  civil  offices,  it  would  have  no  greater  effect  than  to  open  to  them  all 
offices  in  the  revenue,  and  entitle  them  to  act  in  the  conmnssion  of  the  peace.    Such 
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was  the  extent  to  which  the  legislature  had  already  gone  in  the  case  of  thi  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  With  respect  to  situations  fat  the  revenue,  he  could  conceive  nothing  more- 
absurd  than  the  distinctions  now  subsisting  between  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries,  between  which  there  was  a  constant  and  daily  intercourse  in  tirade. 
While  on  one  side  of  the  water  the  Catholic  could  occupy  the.  very  highest; situations 
connected  with  commerce,  he  was  disqualified  on  the  other  side  from  filling  the  lowest, 
and  rendered  incapable  even  of  issuing  a  permit.  With  respect  to  their  admission  to 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  he  could  not  understand  upon  what  ground  the  slightest 
inconvenience  was  to  be  apprehended  in  this  comparatively  tranquil  and  undisturbed4 
country,  from  having  a  limited  number  of  justices  of  peace,  chosen  from  the  Catholic 
body,  without  requiring  those  oaths  from  them,  which  were  still  administered,  though 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  their  legality  in  the  minds  of  many.  He  could  hot  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  this,  when,  in  a  Catholic  country,  disturbed} 
by  religious  dissentions,  the  experiment  had  been  already  tried,  and  the  persons,  so- 
appointed,  were  found  to  execute  their  important  functions  to  the  great  benefit  of  ther 
community. 

The  noble  marquis  proceeded  to.  say  that  he  had  still  to  allude  to  one  provision  in 
the  bills,  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  act  affecting  Ireland.  He  alluded  to  the  office  of 
earl  marshal,  of  England,  which  was  one  of  the  many  honours  granted  to  the  illustrious 
house  of  Howard,  and  asked  if  any  danger  could  arise  to  the  constitution  of  the  country 
from  the  personal  exercise  of  this  office  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  now  remained  for 
their  lordships  to  consider  whether  there  still  existed  any  objection  to  admitting  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  and  whether  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  establishing  that  uniformity,  which  it  was  the  genius  of  the  constitution; 
to  encourage. 

Lord  Colchester  said,,  that  in  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  against  the  two  bills,  he  should  reverse  the  order  in  Which  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  detailed  their  several  objects.  And  first  with  respect  to  the  office  now  exe*~ 
cuted  by  die  deputy' of  a  noble  lord,  he  thought  it  rather  matter  for  a  separate  bill  *,  aa 
it  was  altogether  of  a  personal  nature.  As  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  offices  inV 
the  revenue,  he  disapproved  of  it  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  place  the  Catholic  diB- 
sentezs  in  a  better  situation  than  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The  admitting  them  to 
exercise  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace  would  work  too  great  a  change  in  the  character 
of  our  institutions,  and-  he  never  could  agree  to  give  them  any  power  in  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  country.  He  should  also  object  to  admitting  them  to  a  share  in  the 
elective  franchise,  for  that  was  political  power  as  far  as  it  went  It  was  not  the  number 
of  die  Catholics  that  the  noble  lord  professed  to  fear,  but  the  known  and  fixed  principles 
of  the  -Church  of  Rome.  He  gave  them  credit  for  perfect  sincerity  in  the  maintenance 
of  those  principles — they  were  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  last  fifty  years  afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  the 
same  tenets.  Considering  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  manifested 
at  aH  periods  of  its"  history,  he  felt  that  he  should  best  discharge  his  duty  by  voting  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  supported  the  measure. 

Lord  Redesdale  opposed  the  bill,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  give  poli- 
tical power  to  the  Gatholics,  although  he  was  closely  connected  with  a  Catholic  family, 
which  had  long  distinguished  itaetf  by  its  loyalty  to  the  crown ;  nor  would  he  be  deterred 
from  freely  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  by  the  feet,  that  Ills  assassination  had 
been  openly  preached  in  a  Catholic  chapel  in  Dublin.  Whoever  had  observed  the  recent , 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholicsf  ^Iceland,  .rtust  see  that  they  were  prepared  by  force 
to  seise  the  establishment  itself.  Such  a. disposition  had  been  openly  avowed,  and  the 
present  bin,  though  specifically  for  the -relief  of  the  English  Catholics,  would  add  some- 
things to  the*  power  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  therefore  he  should  support  the  amendment  of 
bis  nobV  friend. 

*  This  was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill,  and  "passed  through  the  two  houses  with 
extmorriiiiary  rapidity— in  three  days  through  the  Lords,  and  in  two  days  through  the  Commons.  It 
was  finally  read  and  committed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  June  82, 1824.  The  non-im- 
portance of  the  office  of  earl  marshal,  in  regara  to  political  weight  and  influence,  and  the  necessity 
-'  t  existed  for  filling  it  up,  without  loss  of  time,  were  the  probable  reasons  for  the  success  and  tut. 
.       .        ^^    fthebiDL 
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Tk$  Bithop  ofLUthjhdd  and  Coventry  observed  that  he  had  steadily  resisted  the  Ca* 
tholic  claims  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  urged,  but  the  possession  of  elective  fran- 
chise did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  one  of  those  concessions  to  them  which  would  be 
fraught  with  any  danger.  He  would  give  the  Catholic  every  power  but  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  Protestant  Church  for  the  aggrandisement  of  hie  own.  He  thought  the  present 
bill  safe  and  expedient. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well*  remarked,  that  exclusion  of  any  kind  was  abstractedly  an 
evil,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  it  was  a  necessary  evil.  Government  was 
fi>r  the  general  good  of  those  who  lived  under  it ;  if  therefore  any  sect  entertained  opinions 
subversive  of  the  social  compact  of  the  country,  and  were  prepared  to  act  on  such  opi- 
nions, the  legislature  was  bound  to  withhold  from  them  that  degree  of  political  power, 
which  would  enable  them  to  carry  their  principles  into  successful  operation.  How  did 
these  observations,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  asked,  apply  to  the  present  case  ?  The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  their  sovereign  pontiff. 
And  who  can  draw  the  line  between  temporal  and  spiritual  interference  ?  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  shewed  not  only  the  unchangeable  principles  of 
the  popish  system,  but  the  increasing  influence  of  those  principles:  and  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  continue  to  hold  tenets  subversive  of  every  Protestant  constitution,  he 
should  continue  to  refuse  them  concessions  such  as  the  present  Bill  was  intended  to  grant 

The  Lard  Chancellor  held  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty,  in  the  particular  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  to  take  care  of  the  supremacy  of  his  sovereign.  No  person  could 
be  a  subject  of  mis  country,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  proposed  by  the  bill,  without  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy :  but  in  the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble  marquis,  no  such 
provision  was  made,  nor  was  any  such  qualification  required.  It  was  extremely  dim* 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  pope* 
from  temporal  power.  The  Church  of  England  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  at- 
tempted to  be  taken  by  storm;  it  had  withstood  all  these  shocks.  Let  it  not  now  be 
destroyed  by  sapping  and  mining. 

Tht  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  should  give  his  concurrence  to  the  present  measure. 
He  apprehended  from  it  none  of  the  dangers  which  he  had  alluded  to  in  former  cases, 
nay,  he  even  believed  that  the  granting  of  such  privileges  to  the  Catholics  .of  England 
would  strengthen  the  Protestant  Establishment,  as  a  cause  of  discontent  would  this  be 
removed — as  a  reproach,  perpetually  thrown  in  their  teeth,  would  be  taken  away;-  and 
as,  by  conceding  these  little  things,  they  acquired  strength  to  resist  greater  encroach- 
ments. If  it  had  been  adopted  without  danger  in  Ireland*— if  the  Catholics  there  enjoyed 
the  elective  franchise,  it  was  at  least  a  reason  why  the  concession  should  not  excite  alarm 
in  England.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  Catholic  question.  He  knew  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  this  country :  he  knew  they  were  attached  to  their  religion,  and  that  the  only 
danger  was  in  adherence  to  things  that  were  not  necessary  to  its  security*  There  was 
as  much  real  wisdom  in  knowing  when  concessions  ought  to  be  made,  as  in  knowing 
when  they  ought  to  be  resisted. 

The  Marquis  of  Latudoume  made  an  observation  or  two  in  reply.-*-The  house  then  di- 
vided on  the  first  bill- 
Content,  present,  63  Proxies    38    —    101 
Not  content,  present,      74  Proxies    65    —    139 

Majority  against  the  bill        33 


On  the  second  bill— 

"Content,  present, 

67 

Proxies    43    —    169 

Not  content,  present, 

76 

Proxies    67    —    143 

Majority  against  the  bill  34 

To  assist  those  who  desire  to  form  a  right  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  this  very  important  debate,  we  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
speech  of  lord  Colchester,  and  to  that  of  the.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen;  that  whatever  concessions  they  may  ask  of 
us,  none  will  be  granted  in  return  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
no  deviation  can  ever  be  expected  from  the  ambitious,  intolerant,  and 
inflexible  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church* 
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?he  Session  of  1825  commenced  on  Thursday  the  3d  of  February, 
and  the  King's  speech  expressed  the  gratification  which  his  Majesty 
received  from  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  national  prosperity. 
The  first  six  clauses  are  all  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  transcribe. 

"  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  thriving  a  condition,  or  when  a  feeling  of 
content  and  satisfaction  was  more  widely  diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  British 
people.  ^ 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  gratification  of  his  Majesty  that  Ireland  is  partici- 
pating in  the  general  prosperity. 

"  The  outrages,  for  the  suppression  of  which  extraordinary  Powers  were  confided  to 
his  Majesty,  have  so  far  ceased  as  to  warrant  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  in  most  of  the  districts  heretofore  disturbed. 

"  Industry  and  commercial  enterprise  are  extending  themselves  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Associations  should  exist 
in  Ireland,  which  have  adopted  proceedings  irreconaleable  with  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  calculated  by  exciting  alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosities,  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  society,  and  to  retard  the  course  of  national  improvement. 

"  His  Majesty  relies  upon  your  wisdom  to  consider,  without  delay,  the  means  of  ap- 
plying a  remedy  to  this  evil. 

.  "His  Majesty  further  recommends  the  renewal  of  the  Inquiries  instituted  last  Session 
into  the  State  of  Ireland." 

In  furtherance  of  the  measure  recommended  in  his  Majesty's  speech, 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  only  evil  which  threatened  to  interrupt 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  viz.  "  The  Catholic  Associa- 
tion," Mr.  Goulburn  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  for  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Laws  relative  to  illegal  associations  in  Ireland. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS-     Thursday;  February  10. 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Goulburn  rose  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  propose  an  enactment  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  all  improper  and  dangerous  Associations  in  Ireland.  He  observed,  that 
incipient  symptoms  of  the  evils  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  had  transpired  during  the 
last  Sessions  of  Parliament,  but  Government  forbore  to  legislate  until  the  peace  of  the 
country  was  openly  threatened*  The  Catholic  Association  first  organized  itself  in  May, 
1822,  and  one  of  its  most  dangerous  features  was,  that  it  was  indefinite  in  its  character, 
for  where  there  was  no  representation,  where  each'  individual  was  his  own  elector,  there 
was  no  control,,  no  superior  authority*  A  great  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hie* 
rarchy  was  identified  with  it,  and  there  were  to  be  found  in  it,  by  their  side,  persons  who 
had  once  been  implicated  with  traitors,  the  companions  of  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmet,  and 
Russell,  men  who  had  borne  arms  against  his  Majesty's  troops,  with  the  visionary  idea 
of  separating  the  sister  countries.  This  society  so  constituted,  adopted  the  forms  of 
Parliament,  appointed  committees  to  consider  of  subjects  of  finance,  of  the  adnunistrar 
uon  of  justice,  and  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  They  had  a  general  committee,  and 
a  particular  one  to  <fiscuss  individual  wrongs  They  levied  subscriptions,  and  denomi- 
nated the  contribution  "  Rhjjt,"  thereby  implying  that  it  was  a  legitimate  tax  upon 
the  people.  In  his  opinion,  the  mere  levying .  of  money,  to  be  applied  to  purposes  not 
explicitly  defined,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  dangerous;  but  the  system  of  control  atten- 
dant troon' its  exaction,  rendered  it  still  more  so*.  The  Association  sent  orders  to  the 
priests  throughout  the  kiiigdom,  to  collect  the  «mt,  to  keep  books  for  registering  the 
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awns  so  collected.  The  names  of  those  who  refused  to  pay  were  recorded,  and  a  spe- 
cks of  intimidation  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  was  exercised  against 
those  who  hesitated  to  swell  the  fund.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
detail  several  instances  in  which  the  Association  had  employed  part  of  its  extorted  sub- 
scriptions, in  interference  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  concluded  by  explaining 
die  object  of  his  Bill,  which  would  be  to  prevent  the  permanence  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Association,  and  the  appointment  of  committees  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  to  put  a 
•top  to  any  levy  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  private  or  public  grievances ; 
and  also  to  render  illegal  all  societies  which  were  affiliated,  and  which  corresponded  with 
other  Societies,  and  which  excluded  persons  on  the  ground  of  any  particular  religious 
ftrith,  and  in  which  any  oaths  were  taken  other  than  those  directed  by  law. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  opposed  the  motion,  upon  the  ground  that  no  evidence  had  been  adduced 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  He  thought  the  only  mode  of  tranquillizing 
Ireland,  was  to  grant  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  same  rights  which  the  Protestants 
enjoyed  there. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  declared  his  hostility  to  the  Bill  and  its  principle,  and  conceived  that 
the  Catholic  Association  was  galling  to  those  who  condemned  it,  because  it  exposed  the 
grievances  of  the  people  to  the  public  eye.  It  was  only  fair,'  he  said,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  had  so  many  Societies  bound  against  them,  should  unite  in  support  of 
one  another. 

Shr  Hi  Ptimell  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  defended  the  objects  of  the  Association 
as  being  neither  single  nor  secret.  He  believed  the  opinion  of  Ireland  to  be  unanimous 
ih  its  favour. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  complained  of  the  Association  as  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a 
Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  as  superadding  executive  power  to  their  legislative  capacity. 
The  collection  of  the  money  was  public,  but  not  so  the  application  of  iu  He  declared 
that  the  Protestants  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  and  concluded  by  drawing  a  lively  picture  of  the  growing 
prosperity,  of  the  country,  until  it  had  been  interrupted,  or  threatened  with  interruption 
by  this  illegal  convention. 

Mr,  /.  Williams  refused  his  assent  to  the  measure,  and  read  extracts  from  a  speech  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  to  shew  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  ground  to  justify 
legislative  interference  with  the  Association.  Catholic  claims,  he  said,  could  not  be 
extinguished  by  putting  down  Catholic  Rent ;  nor  could  an  Act  of  Parliament  restore 
tranquillity^fo  exasperated  minds. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  addressed  the  House  at  considerable  length,  and  argued,  that  if 
Parliament  admitted  as  a  principle,  that  this  Association  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist, 
because  its  object  was  to  obtain  the  redress  of  grievances,  then  they  might  expect  other 
associations  to  arise  without  end  for  the  removal  of  every  real  and  supposed  grievance. 
He  should  consider  this  Association  in  two  ways :  as  a  political  body ;  and  as  a  body 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  public  justice.  He  should  first  take  it  as  a  body 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  public  justice :  and  in  doing  this,  he  should  cite 
the  authority  of  eminent  men  as  referring  to  Societies  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders. 
The  Rt,  Hon.  gentleman  then  employed,  with  a  felicity  of  effect,  which  was  repeatedly 
Acknowledged  by  the  cheers  of  the  House,  the  arguments  used  by  Messrs.  Scarlet, 
Deuman,  Lushington,  and  Brougham,  against  the  Constitutional  Association,  which  they 
were  pleased  to  denominate  "the  Bridge  Street  Gang."  If  the  reasoning  with  regard 
to  die  Constitutional  Association  was  founded  in  fact,  it  could  equally  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  As  to  the  political  consequence  of  the  Association,  said  Mr.  Peel,  1  will  con* 
line  myself  to  facts.  Here  is  a  body  which  meets  once  a  year  under  the  pretence  of 
preparing  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  It  mimics  in  its  proceedings  all  the  forms  of  a 
legislative  assembly ;  has  its  committees  of  justice,  and  of  finance,  and  its  regular 
hours  of  meeting.  It  separates  in  the  summer,  like  the  House  of  Commons*  and  it 
meets  in  the  month  of  October.  What  could  the  Protestant  people  of  Ireland  do  under 
such  circumstances,  but  establish  counter-associations  ?  If  they  are  not  to  be  protected, 
they  still  combine  to  oppose  it,  and  nothing  can  be  expected  but  confusion,  violence,  and 
danger ;  for  this  Parliament  must  apply  the  remedy,  and  therefore  he  should  express 
his  hope  that  the  House  would  give  leave  to  bring  in  die  BilL 

Mr,  Demum  rose  amidst  cries  of  "  Adjourn,"  and  maintained  that  there  was  this 
-sttfeence  between  the  Constitutional  and  the  Catholic  Association,    The  farmer  did  no* 
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fneet  to  redress  their  own  wrongs,  but  to  introduce  a  series  of  jobs  which*  the  Attorney 
General  ought  to  have  undertaken.  The  latter  subscribed  money  for  mutual  defence, 
and  did  not  prosecute' for  political  offences.  The  learned  gentleman  next  made  an  allu- 
sion to  the  recognition  of  South  America,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  compromise  in 
the  cabinet.  "  Give  me  the  recognition  of  South  America,"  said  the  Rt.  Hon.  gentler 
man  opposite,  (Mr,  Canning,)  "  and  I  will  consent  to  this  Bill.'" 

An  adjournment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  House  separated  at  half  past 
•  two  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.    Friday,  Feb.  11. 

CATHOLIC  :  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  Bill  was  resumed ;  and 

Mr.  Grattan  declared  his  conviction  that  all  the  evils  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  unlawful  Societies  which  existed  before  the  Catholic  Association, 
which  in  reality  was  the  counter-association.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation consisted  exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics.  There  were  also  Protestant  member*. 
Before  such  a  measure  as  was  now  proposed  received  a  decision,  let  them  be  heard  By 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Captain  Maberly  expressed  the  deep  regret,  and  still  deeper  indignation  with  which  he 
viewed  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  Bill,  and  attributed  the  late  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  to  the  operation  of.  the  Society  which  they  wanted  to  put  down.  It 
was  the  Bible  Society  and  the  discussions  it  had  produced  which  caused  all  the  irritation 
and  dissatisfaction  through  so  many  of  the  counties  of  Ireland :  it  was  this  that  had 
raised  the  Catholic  Rent  from  402.  or  502.  a  week,  to  4002.  per  week*  He  knew  none 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  proposed  measure  was  demanded,  although  he  had  been 
for  some  time  residing  in  the  country,  and  considered  that  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
legislate  in  the  dark* 

Sir  N.  Coulthurtt  professed  to  support  the  Bill,  because  he  felt  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, while  it  outrages  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant,  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic.  It  was  a  systematic  interference  with  the  administration  of  justice :  it 
formed  a  tribunal  to  which  was  invited  every  grievance,  real  or  imaginary :  it  levied 
money,  and  used  the  most  despotic  means  for  its  collection,  even  to  the  extent  of  de- 
nouncing those  who  refused  to  pay  it.     He  should  therefore  vote  for  suppressing  it. 

Colonel  Davie*  opposed  the  Bill,  because  he  was  convinced  of  its  inutility  and  dange- 
rous consequences. 

Mr.  Zhgherty  spoke  at  some  length  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  described  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit,  of  .the  constitution,  and 
a*  productive  of  .alarm,  not  only  to.  Orangemen,  but  to  Protestants  generally.  Delegated 
bodies,  as  every  body  knew,  were  the  mischief  of  Ireland,  as  mob-meetings  had  been 
the  evil  of  England ;  and  no  delegated  body  had  ever  gone  the  length  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  or  had  published  discussions  of  so  inflammatory  and  incendiary  a  descrip- 
tion. Much  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  Dial-administration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
but  he,  sppke  from  the  experience  of  some  years,  when  he  asserted  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  enjoyed  the  fullest  and  fairest  measure  of  justice,  and  that  the 
courts  of  justice  there  were  open  alike  to  the  rich  and  poor,  without  any  distinction  of 
religious  sects.  It  had  been  said  that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  owing  to  the  Cafthor 
lie  Association;  but  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  the 
justice,  equanimity,  moderation,  and  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley.. 

Mr.  Dotninkk  Browne,  and  Mr.  Warre,  said  a  few  words  against  the  measure,  and 
Mr.  Dennis  Brown,  Mr.  William  William*,  and  Mr.  R.  Martin,  briefly  supported  it.     • 

Mr.  W.  Wynn  observed,  that  he  would  never  have  consented  to  an  Act  for  putting 
down  this  Association,  if  the  measure  before  the  House  had  not. extended  to  ail  similar 
Societies, 

•  Jfr,  Caleraft  asserted  his  belief  that  this  Association  aro.,e  from  other  and. opposite 
Associations,  and  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  them,  untilenunciiiation,  the  real  remedy 
for  all  grievances,  should  be  granted. 
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Mr.  Mtusjcttt  said,  he  felt  that  the  Bill  rested  upon  grounds  of  imperious  and  absolute 
necessity,  upon  that  supreme  law  which  is  paramount  to  every  other,  where  the  safety 
of  me  State  is  involved.  "  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House,"  exclaimed  the  Rt. 
Hon.  gentleman,  "that  this  is  a  measure  attacking  all  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
Associations  in  Ireland,  whether  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  or  in  opposition  to  them* 
It  is  certainly  my  opinion,  that  Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  mat 
she  has  been  enabled  to  share  in  the  common  prosperity  of  the  empire,  by  the  wise, 
enlightened,  temperate,  and  just  government  of  the  noble  Lord  who  now  presides  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  that  country.  I  do  not  agree  with  honourable  gentlemen  who  attri- 
bute this  prosperity  to  the  Catholic  Association.  Before  it  was  founded,  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  was  achieved,  and  among  the  persons  most  active  and  effective  in  contri- 
buting to  that  happy  result,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Those  priests  were  the 
men  who  preached  peace  to  the  agitated  peasantry,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  that 
state  of  things  with  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  national  happiness  to  consist.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  because  I  believe 
that  a  more  excellent,  and- at  the  same  time  a  more  calumniated  body  of  men,  does  not 
exist."  Mr.  Plunkett  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  Association,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Bill  to  suppress,  and  represented  it  as  having  undertaken  the  great  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  the  question  of  die  repeal  of  the  Union,  the  question  of  tithes, 
the  regulation  of  church  property,  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  not  merely  its 
general  administration,  but  its  action  in  all  departments,  from  the  highest  court  down  to 
the*Court  of  Conscience ;  and  as  having  undertaken,  also,  to  interfere  in  every  case 
which  they  think  of  moment  to  the  Catholics,  whom  they  call  the  people  of  Ireland. 
None  but  those  who  have  visited  Ireland,  can  be  aware  of  that  power  of  despotism, 
more  formidable  than  the  sword,  the  power  of  public  opinion,  which  is  exercised  by  this 
Association.  In  the  exercise  of  their  prerogative  they  enter  into  the  transactions  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  denounce  individuals  on  public  and  private  grounds,  and  it  requires  a 
greater  portion  of  resolution  than  fails  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  to  defy  them.  But, 
continued  he,  though  this  Association  must  be  put  down,  there  is  another  and  a  more 
effectual  remedy  still,  which  must  be  adopted,  as  an  expedient  for  securing  the  perma- 
nent tranquillity  of  the  country,— Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Rt  Hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  declaring  that  his  sentiments  on  this  head  were  unchanged,  and  by  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  accepted  place  under  a  divided  Cabinet,  rather  than  adhere  to  a 
contradictory  and  discordant  opposition. 

Mr.  Tierney  replied  to  the  last  speaker  in  a  strain  of  the  severest  and  most  humo- 
rous sarcasm,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been  lost  for  want 
of  firmness  and  consistency  in  its  supporters.  He  voted  against  the  present  Bill,  though 
he  did  not  approve  of  all  the  measures  of  the  Association. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,    Monday,  Feb.  14. 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  House  resumed  its  debate  on  Mr.  Goulburn's  motion ;  and 
Mr.  George  Lamb  rose  in  opposition  to  it.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation should  not  levy  money  as  well  as  the  Bible  Societies.  He  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  importance  attached  to  the  expression  used  in  the  .Report  of  the  Association,— 
"  Be  tranquil  by  the  hate  you  bear  the  Orangemen ;"  but  he  considered  that  the  Catho- 
lic body  did  not  receive  or  interpret  the  phrase  in  a  personally  malignant,  but  rather  in 
a  political  sense,  which  implied  hostility  to  measures,  and  not  to  men. 

Mr.  Dtmmrn  spoke  in  favour  of  the  BUI,  and  adverted  to  the  inconsistency  of  certain 
honorable  members,  who  supported  a  motion  against  Orange  Associations,  but  opposed 
a  measure  against  Catholic  Associations.  He  contended  that  the  speeches  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  agency  of  the  priests,  rendered  it  the  most  dangerous  engine  mat  had  ever 
been  set  to  work  against  the  happiness  of  Ireland ;  and  felt  himself  bound  by  every 
principle  of  justice  to  himself  and  country,  to  declare  that  he  disputed  what  had  fallen 
from  his  Rt  Hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Plunkett)  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholk  priest- 
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hood.  If  he  were  asked,  Who  added  to  political  discontent  the  fuel  of  religious  dis- 
cord? Who  excited  the  peasantry  to  ill-feeling?  Who  impeded  education?  he  should 
say,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  were  opposed  to  every  thing  that  did  not  tend 
to  the  increase  of  their  own  power,  and  whose  sole  object  it  was  to  raise  their  own 
Church  on  die  ruins  of  Protestantism.  Unless  Government  should  put  down  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  the  Catholic  Association  would  put  down  Government 

Mr.Carew  opposed  the  motion,  hut  signified  his  disapprobation  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Spring  Sice  observed,  that  Parliament  was  now  called  upon  to  legislate  upon 
Ittie  more  than  the  authority  of  Dublin  newspapers.    He  was  averse  to 
but  should  raise  his  voice  against  the  Bill. 

Mr,  Brownlow  professed,  in  common  with  the  whole  Protestant  community,  his  i 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Ireland  by  the  Marquis  of  Weuesley  and  his  admmistrar 
tion,  and  his  gratitude  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  introducing  the  present  Bill.  lie 
could  state  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  great  number  of  Protestants,  who  were 
before  favourable  to  Catholic  claims,  were  opposed  to  them  since  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. The  very  constitution  of  the  Association,  composed  as  it  was  of  peers  and  sons 
of  peers,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  to  a  man,  of  the  highly 
talented,  of  the  disappointed  and  the  discontented,  made  it  the  more  formidable,  and 
rendered  it  more  imperative  on  the  part  of  Government  to  put  it  down.  The  Catholic 
Association  came  forward,  and  said,  "  Grant  us  Emancipation."  He  would  suppose  all 
their  claims  so  far  to  be  conceded :  would  they  stop  there  ?  No.  They  would  say, 
Give  us  the  church  property :  we  are  the  people  of  Ireland,— we  are  the  original  grant* 
era,  Who  could  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that  the  Catholic  population  would  be  satis-  - 
fied  with  any  concessions,  if  the  Romish  church,  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  obtained 
nothing  iu  the  grant. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  opposed  the  Bill  in  a  long  and  animated  speech,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed all  the  force  of  eloquence,  and  the  subtilty  of  the  most  refined  sophistry,  to  recon- 
cile the  proceedings  of  the  Association  with  the  safety  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  professed  his  veneration  for  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Church.  "  I 
revere,"  said  he,  "  the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation*  which  I  bcW  to  be  the 
unfettered'privilege  of  free  inquiry  on  all  subjects;  and  which  forms  the  sacred  founda- 
tion and  essential  constituent  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberty.  As  long  as  the  Catholics 
were  the  firm  allies,  and  the  formidable  abettors  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  so  long, 
had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  have  been  their  enemy,  their  mortal  enemy.  I 
venerate  the  true*  Protestant  principles  of  civil  liberty,  the  sound  Whig  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  as  established  by  the  Revolution  in  1688*  In  the  spirit  of  these  principles  I  rise 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  against  what  I  must  consider  as  a  new  attack  upon 
that  cause."  He  went  on  to  contend  that  the  existence  of  the  Association  was  a  proof 
of  die  existence  of  serious  evils  and  intolerable  grievances,  which  ought  at  once  to  be 
redressed,  and  proceeded  in  a  strain  full  of  good-humoured  wit  and  playfulness,  to  shew 
that  the  language  of  hatred  used  in  the  address  of  the  Association,  was  directed  against 
parties,  and  not  individuals.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
Parliament,  would  provide  for  the  greater  danger,  before  they  sought  for  securities  against 
the  smaller. 

Mr.  North  addressed  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  replied  to  the  arguments 
of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  by  shewing  that  the  spirit  of  the*  Association  was  any  thing  but 
conformable  to  those  principles  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  for  which  that  learned 
gentleman  had  expressed  such  veneration.  The  Association  had  raised  funds  by 
intimidation,  and  by  the  terror  of  spiritual  thunjders,  which  savoured  but  little  of 
unfettered  privilege  and  free  assent.  In  answer  to  the  reasoning  which  had  been  used 
in  defence-  of  the  expression,  "  preserve  tranquillity  by  the  hate  you  bear  the  Orange- 
men," he.  said,  he  had  never  heard  more  specious  sophistry.  It  was  opposed  both  to 
common  sense  and  moral  feeling.  It  was  a  defence  of  hatred ;  but  a  greater  moralist 
than  the  learned  gentleman  had  said,  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs 
from  thistles?"  Was  it  expected  to  produce  tranquillity  by  appealing  to  the  most 
vkleet  of  our  passions?  In  Ireland,  Orangeman  was  understood  to  be  synonymous 
with  Protestant,  and  the  language  of  the  Association  was  thought  to  mean, — "  Be  tran- 
quil now,  for  such  tranquillity  is  to  the  interest  of  your  resentment— which  yon  will 
be  enabled 4*  indulge  at  a  fitter  time/'  -Some  honourable  members  had  attributed  the 
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fermentation  in  Ireland  to  the  Bible  Societies.  *  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect,  -they 
had  caused  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  had  promoted  discussion,  but  had  not  been  the 
•source  of  discord.  He  should  vote  for  the  Bill,  because  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  which  made  that  House  the  sole  depositary  of  the  power  of  die  people  ; 
he  would  support  it,  because  it  was  highly  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  peace  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Lushington  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  animadverted  with  much  seve- 
rity upon  honourable  members  who,  by  libelling  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  had  said 
-enough  to  bring  all  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  into  disrespect. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  last  in  the  debate  of  the  evening,  and  began  by 
entering  into  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  present  administration,  in  explanation 
'of  the  division  which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet  upon  the  Catholic  Question,  and  the 
change  of  opinion  that  had  taken  place  on  that  subject  "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that 
there  exists  in  this  country  a  strong  indisposition  against  the  Catholic  Claims,  which  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  acts  of  the  Catholic  Association.  I  freely  avow  that  all 
my  own  early  impressions  were  strongly  against  Catholie  Emancipation.  I  once  thought, 
as  many  honest  men  now  think,  that  between  Papal  and  arbitrary  power  there  is  an 
inseparable  connection.  I  have  lived,  as  my  experience  and  formation  increased,  to 
form  a  more  correct  opinion.  I,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  doubt  a  gradual 
change  in  the  public  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  I  feel  certain  circumstances  that,  at 
this  present  moment,  it  is  improper  to  realize  my  own  wishes  on  the  subject  "I  do  not, 
however,  despair  of  the  arrival  of  the  day,  when  the  grievance  of  the  inequality  of  the 
'Catholic  condition  will  be  remedied  by  Parliament  But  they  are  greatly  mistaken  who 
think  that  desirable  event  can  be  facilitated  by  suffering  the  existence  of  so'  formidable 
a  body  as  the  Catholic  Association.  We  do  not  want  such  assistance,  and  we '-shall 
betray  our  duty  unless  we  make  up  our  mind  firmly  and  steadily  to  put  ah  end  to  itM  - 
[The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  One.] 
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CATHOLIC   ASSOCIATION. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  commenced  the  adjourned  debate,  and  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  Association  was  formed  by  the  Catholics  as  a. defensive  measure:  they  had  year 
after  year  presented  petitions  to. the  legislature  without  effect;,  and  the  union  was  now 
formed  and  the  rent  collected,  as  a  touch-stone  by  which  the  desire  of  the  whole 
population 'might  be  manifested.  .  He  was  not  arguing  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  he 
abominated,  their  abuse  of  power,  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain,  but  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  a  measure  which  was  calculated  to  excite  further  irritation. 

Mr.  Lockart,  Mr*  Banks,  jutu  and  Sir  /.  Brydges,  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Gnen/ell  thought  the.  application  ,nf  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  prosecute,  was 
highly,  unconstitutipnal,  and  would  consent  to  any  part  of  the  Bill  that  put  .a  stop  to 
that  practice.    As  to.  the  rest  of  the.  Bill,  he  should  be  guided  by  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Robertson  and  Sir  J.  Newport  delivered  their  opinions  against  the  motion. 
'  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  could  not  give  a  silent  vote,  but  though  b*  should  supjport  the  Bill, 
it  was  not  in-  the  spirit  and  feeling  of.  many  of  its  friends.    Without  concurring  in  one 
.  general  censure  of  the  Association,  he  thought  iuhoujd  cease,  as  its  aid  was  not  needed. 

Lord  Althorp  would  not  consent  to  put  down  the  Association,  because  plough  it  might, 
be  inconvenient,  it  arose  necessarily  from  the  state  of  the  Laws. 

Mr.  W.  Lamb  said,  much  would  depend  on  the  details  of  the  measure,  when, they 
'  should  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  voted  for  the  Bill. 
.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  contended  tjiat  the  feelings  by  which  the.  Association  was  go- 
verned Were  AQt  to  be  judged  by  any  detached  passage  in  its  address,  but  by  its  general 
construction.  *  "  Do  no  act  of  violence  :  do  not  lay  yourselves  open  to.  reproach."  This 
.  was  the  purport  of  its  declarations.     The  highly  respectable,  nanus. of; the  individiub 
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who.composed  the  Association,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  Lord  Fingal,  for  e«- 
ample  on  the  Irish  side,  and  Lord  FitzwiUiam  on  the  English,  were  guarantee  enough 
that  nothing  was  in  tended,  by  it  injurious,  to  the  constitution.  The  honourable  baronet 
adverted  to  the  discordant  materials  of -which  the  cabinet  was  composed,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  regret  and  sarcasm.  The  paFtiea  were  joined,  Jie  said,  without  being  united 
and  differed  not  only  in  political  but  moral  feeling,  on  questions  of  vital  importance  tofc 
the  country.  It  appeared  as.  if  they  had  sat  for  the  picture  which  Milton  had  drawn 
of  chaos,  or  that  he  had  given  a  recipe  for  compounding  them. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  replying  to  the  last  speaker,  divided  his  address  into  four  parts  t~* 
the  immediate  question  of  the  Association,— the  Catholic  question,  in  its  comprehensive 
sense, — the  conduct  of  Government,  and  that  part  which  related  to  himself.  He  had 
not  heard  any  man  during  the  debate  deny  that  the  Association  was  dangerous  to  the! 
peace  of  the  country;  therefore,  as  a  society  tending  to  jmpede  and  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  it  called  for  the  interposition  of  parliament.  It  was  the  political, 
mischievous  character  of  the  Association,  that  ought  to  be  considered.  Its  excesses  had 
coritriouted  to  the  alienation  of  the'  public  mind  from  the  Catholic  question,  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  never  would  be  carried,  as  long  as  it  was  expected  that  it  would  lead 
to  altering  the  church  establishment.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  into  a  long 
explanation  df  his  going  out  and  coming  into  offiice,  and  of  the  division  of  opinion 
which  had  existed  upon  the  Catholic  question  in  the  cabinet  for  the  last  135  years,  and 
asserted,  that  since  the  Union  .of  Ireland,  there  had  never  prevailed  a  common  sentt* 
ment  in  the  members  of  the  Government  regarding  this  topic.  He  added  that  ft  waa 
his  firm  opinion,  that  if  a  cabinet  should  be  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
that  measure,  it  would  fail  in  its  object,  and  create  a  flame,  most  difficult  to  extinguish,- 
throughout  the  country.  In  respect  to  the  Catholic  concessions,  he  had  ever  viewed 
them,  not  alone  as  they  affected  those  whom  they  went  to  relieve,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  interest,  happiness  and  security  of  the  whole  country.  He  did  not  think  that  every 
thing  could  be  accomplished  at  one  'blow*  Of  that  opinion  he  had  been  cured  by  his 
recollection  of  the  folly  committed  in  1813,  when  they  might  have  had  a  Bill  containing 
every  concession  to  the  Catholics,  but  seats  in  Parliament,  which  Bill  they  had  thrown 
up  in  a  pet.  The  lost  ground  might  yet  be  recovered.  As  one  means  of  that  recovery, 
the  removal  of  the  Catholic  Association  appeared  to  be  indispensable. 

Mr.  Brougham  avowed  that  he  stood  before  the  House  as  the  defender  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  as  the  advocate  of  the  Irish  people  to  meet,  to  consult,  to  petition,  to  re- 
monstrate, aye,  and  to  demand  their  just  rights.  And  what,  he  asked,  were  the  acts' 
charged  against  the  Association  of  which  he  avowed  himself  the  defender  ?  what  the 
overt  acts,*  and  what  the 'conduct  which  had  such  perilous  tendency  ?  •  It  was  said  that 
they  had  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice.  Had  they  interferecTwith  any 
effect  ?  The  learned  gentleman  went  into  several  details,  to  shew  that  justice  could  not 
easily  he  obtained  in  the  courts  in  Ireland.  The  best  way  of  putting  down  the  Asso- 
ciation, he  continued,  would  be  to  take  away  the  grievances  which  oppressed  Ireland. 
But  surely  what  was  right  in  England,  could  not  be  wrong  in  Ireland.  ~Had  not  the1 
Methodists,  (who  instead*  of  being  a  society  of  3000  individuals,  comprised  500,000,) 
had  not  *they  their  conferences,  their  committees ;  for  example;  their  •*  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  for  the  ensuing  year ;"  and  did  not  they  keep  books,  and  make 
collections?  And  yet  it  was  a  charge  against  the  Catholic  Association,  that  an  account 
was  kept  of  all  their  funds.  After  combating,  in  very  energetic  language;  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  adduced  as  proving  the  necessity  of  the' 
measure,' Mr.  Brougham  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  Government; 
by  die' responsibility  of  their  stations,. by  their  characters  as  statesmen,  by  every  princi* 
pie  of  policy  and  prudence,  to  deal  with  the  Catholics,  not  by  measures  of  oppression^ 
but  conciliation ;  and  to  reflect,  ere  it  was  too  late,  on  the  consequences  which  must 

result  from  passing  this  Bill.      ... 

Mr.  Bvtterworth  rose  to  tell  the  House,  that  the  committee  of  the  Methodist  Society,* 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  from  the  last  speaker,  had  been  appointed  purely  to 
guard  their  religious  privileges,  and  not  for  any  religious  purpose  whatever.  The  many 
accounts  to  which  die  honourable  and  learned  member  had  referred,  belonged  to  * 
totally  different  department,  and  not  to  that  committee,  and  applied  solely  to  the  sup-! 
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port  of  preachers  and  their  families,  and  no  analogy  whatever  existed  between  the 
Methodist  cominittee  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Association.  ' 
Mr.  Xhmttmm  made  a  brief  reply,  when  die  House  divided. 
For  the  motion    -    -    278  ' 
Against  it      -      -    -    123 

Majority    -    -    -    -     155. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.     Tuesday,  March  1. 

THE  CATHOLIC  PETITION. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a  Petition,  which  he  said  was  signed  by  a  greater 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  than  had  ever  before  fixed  their  name  to 
any  document  of  a  similar  description. 

The  Petition  having  been  read  by  the  clerk,  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  again  rose,  and  declared  that  no  man  could  have  a  greater 
desire  to  witness  the  immediate  and  triumphant  success  of  this  great  cause  than  himself. 
When  he  thought  of  the  present  enlightened  state  of  men  and  minds,  it  must  be 
impossible  that  such  a  question,  founded  upon  constitutional  right,  upon  the  clearest 
justice,  and  upon  the  soundest  policy,  could  fail  of  success.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Catholics  were  the  cause  of  fear,  when  an  arbitrary  and  bigoted  king  wished  to 
change  the  religion,  and  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Even  then  the  Catho- 
lics were  not  feared  for  religious,  but  for  State  interference.  When  there  was  a  large 
body  of  those  state  Catholics,  supported  by  the  See  of  Rome,  and  by  a  league  of 
foreign  Catholic  kings,  with  a  Pretender,  who  was  ready  to  be  despatched  to  claim  the 
crown,  whenever  they  were  ready  to  uphold  him,. no  wonder  that  some  fears  were  felt 
by  men  jealous  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  who  understood  and  prized  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  and  a  free  constitution.  However,  all  these  fears 
should  now  be  forgotten.  There  is  now  no  body  of  State  Catholics,  and  all  these 
things  belong  to  other  feelings,  and  other  days.  He  did  not  now  profess  himself  an 
advocate  of  any  religion,  still  less  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  much  that  was  good  in  some  of  its  institutions,  and  that  it  would  afford  as 
much  to  justify  it  as  any  other  system  of  faith.  However,  as  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  naturally  and  justly  preferred  that  faith  to  any  other;  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  modified,  in  his  judgment  it  was  the  most  perfect  church, 
and  its  clergy  the  most  learned,  enlightened,  and  useful  body  of  men  that  existed. 

The  hon.  baronet  dwelt  next  upon  the  danger  which  must  result  to  this  country,  in 
case  of  any  disaffection  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  should  we  be  involved  in  another  conti- 
nental war,  and  contended  that  there  could  be  no  hazard  in  giving  seats  to  a  few 
respectable  Catholics  in  that  House,  and  admitting  Catholic  noblemen  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  every  consideration,  he  said,  we  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  more,  especially  to  fulfil  the  terms  upon  which  the  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  effected.  He  then  concluded  a  most  eloquent  and 
temperate  speech,  by  appealing  to  the  generosity  and  justice  of  Parliament,  and  by 
moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  the  existing  laws  which  affect  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  with  a 
•"view  to  their  repeal. 

Mr.  Croker  seconded  the  motion,  and  gave  notice,  that  should  no  other  honourable 
member  propose  it,  'he  should  move  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  embrace  a  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 

Mr,  Leslie  Foster  said,  he  belonged  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  who  could 
not  conscientiously  accede  to  the  motion.  He  believed  that  the  efforts,  which  were  now 
made,  were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  establishment  in  Inland.  If 
every,  population^  merely,  on  account  of  numbers,  were  to  change  the  established ^consti- 
tution, then  "we  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  righV  all  previous  convention, 
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mriMitari*  Into  Aba  bap  ofe  the  strongest.  But  a  great  mistake  prabdled  a*  to  thfc 
•ttual  population  of  Ireland  %  and  the  honourable  gentleman,  entered  iota  dome  detail 
to  prove  that  there  were  about  1,860^)00  Protectants,  and  4,930,000  Reman  Cathoiicsr 
We  bad  been:  often  taunted  with  uiifbundedsiafcaments  on-  this  subject;  but  he  hoped  wev 
should  now  hear  no  mare  exaggeration  of  the  cortpacafcive  numbers  of  the  Catholics  and- 
Protestants*  Eighteen  years,  ago,  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics  exelaimed,  "  Whar 
are  yoa  afraid  of  1  The  power  of  the  Pope  is  at  an  end;  the  Jesuits  an  no  more." 
But  what  was  the  case  now  ?  The  chair  of  St  Peter  is  filled  by  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  Innocents  and  the  Clements ;  the  Jesuits  are  restored  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
throne  of -France  is  filled  by  a  prince  who  is  disposed  to  refuse  nothing  in  support  of 
the  popish  cause*.  Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not  think  it  desirable  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Catholics  of  this  Empire. 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  .most  favourable  opportunity 
for  pressing  on  Parliament  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  but  still  he  should 
give  them  bis  support.  He  could  not  understand  the  proposition  that  those  who  inha- 
bitecLthe  same  soil,  and  mingled  with  their  Protestant  countrymen  in  all  the  other 
relations  of  life,  should  still  be  excluded  from  those  benefits  of  our  common  constitu- 
tion, whien  were  the  constant  object  of  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  the  Catholics.  Her 
was  convinced  that  there  existed  in  the  constitution  an  immoveable  and  improreable* 
principle,  which  admitted  of  the  change  contemplated,  so  as  to  bring  with  advantage, 
into  union,  the  energies  o£  all  classes  of  persons  under  its  allegiance*  For  these  rea> 
sons  he  should  support  the  motion  of  the  honourable  baaaaek 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  that  it  was  not  only  aa  unfavourable  and.  inconvenient, 
bat  an  improper  time  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  baronet  It  would  be* 
and,  that  through  fear,  immediately  after  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association,  E  man-* 
ciparion,  had  been  granted.  Among:  the  last  accounts,  from  Ireland,  it  appeared)  that  in 
Kilkenny  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Magee  told  the  people,  that  if  Parliament,  put  down. 
the  Association,  he  -should  stHl  collect  the  rent;  and  that  his  congregation  should  ad- 
vance the  rent  on  the  altar,  as  the  price  of  their  redemption.  With  the  Catholic  laity 
he  could  agree,  because  they  had  no  interest  separate  from  the  State ;  but  the  priests 
had  an  opposite  interest.  Upon  these  grounds  he  should  raise  his  voice  against  the 
motion* 

Mr,  Stuart  Worthy  observed,  that  although  ten  years  ago  he  had  voted  against  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  he  should  now  freely  admit  his  conviction,  that  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  the  empire  depended  upon  it ;  and  that  measures  ought  to  be  pursued  to  bind 
ail  parties  in  contract  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  O,  Banket  thought  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  most  have  wrought  some  sly  miracle 
to  effect  such  strange  chaqges  in  men's  minds,  if  the  Catholic  Question  was  really 
becoming  jpopular  with  the  people  of  England.  The  learned  body  which  lie  represented 
was  still  averse  to  it ;  and  it  was  his  own  opinion,  that  the  same  reason  still  existed  to 
refuse  any  further  concessions. 

Mr.  Phmkett  made  some  eloquent  remarks  upon  the'  variations  in*  policy  which  time* 
and  circumstances  produce,  and,  argued,  that  if  it  were  wisdom  to  deny  certain  privi- 
leges  to  the  Catholics  a  century  ago,  it  would  be  equal  wisdom  to  grant  them  now.  He 
would  state  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  First  he  would  put  clergy  and  laity 
upon  the  same  footing :  secondly,  he  would  make  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  He  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Hierarchy  of- Ireland  was- in  danger  of 
•eing  pnled  down,  but  not  superseded.  He  hoped  that  would  never  happen  i  but  if 
the  Protestant  Hierarchy  were  pulled  down,  and  the  church  property  was  offered .  to  the  ~ 
Catholic  clergy,  they  would  not  accept  it.  The  people  of  Ireland  would  never  consent 
to  have  the  property  of  the  country  given  to  priests. 

'  Mr.  fleel\mf\ore&  the  deliberate  attention  of  the-  |Iouse>  wfcile  he  stated  the-grdundr 
spon  whkh  he*  drflewd  froauhowmrable/gentiemen  who  supported  the  motion  There 
were  three  grounds;  treaty,  natural  right,  and  political  prudence,  or  policy-  He  had 
just  read  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  but  could  not  find  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  con- 
templated that  treaty  as  guaranteeing  their  restoration  to  polities]  powers'.  As  to  natu- 
ral right,  if  that  right  be  correspondent  with  the  right*  of  property,  would  the  great 
nen  who  adjusted  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  Union,  have  allowed  the  permanent  exclu- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholics?  or  would  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden,  in  the 
debates  of  1771  and  1774,  have  asserted,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  as  saered  and 
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obfigatory  as  Magna  Charts  itself?  Hew  could  such  c^anion  be  reconciled  with  the 
claim  of  natural  ri&ht  t  If  the  doctrine  of  natural  right  be  correct,  why  were  qualifi- 
cations of  property  necessary,  to  the  enjoying  of  a  seat  in  that  house  ?  The  next  enquiry 
was,  whether  prudence  and  policy  recommended  the*  continuation  of  disabilities.  He 
thought  they  did,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  persevered  in  holding  such  monstrous 
pretensions.  Suppose  them,  true  to  their  own  principles, .  and  to  possess  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  man,  theyjcould  not  be  friendly  to  our  systems,  and  to  things  which  we  hold 
in  reverence ;  and  if  unfriendly  to  them,  and  in  possession  of  the  meansr  they  would 
doubtlessly  substitute  their  own  institutions,  to  the  destruction  of  ours.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  the  right  honourable  gentleman  made  a  variety  of  statements,  whack  k  is 
not  in  our  power  to  detail,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  opposed  the  proposed  con-' 
cessions,  as  being,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  say,  he  could  suffer  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  Secre- 
tary, and  the -new  topics  he .  had  introduced,  to  pass  unnoticed;  but  his  arguments 
were  too  nice  and  subtle  to  admit  of  abbreviation,  and  still  left- the  question  undetermined 
as  to  what  natural  right  constitutes  the  privilege  of  electing,  or  being  elected.  In  reply 
to  what  had  been  advanced  as  to  the  danger,  of  admitting  the  Catholics  into  ParMamenV 
the.  learned  gentleman  .referred  to  the  number  of.  dissenters  who  had  been,  etectedV 
'.'  There  are  as  many  dissenters  out  of  doors,  said  he,  as  there  are  members  of-  the 
Established  Church ;  and  yet,  they  had  only  4  or  5  of  their  whole  body  in  the  House, 
and  from  them  no  proposals  had-  ever  been  made  hostile  to.  the  church.  -  The  country, 
had  seen  men  holding  the  highest  offices,  even  Lord  Chancellors,  professing  the  doctrines, 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  theory  of  Soeinus,  and  yet  the  safety  of  the  church  had 
never  been  .menaced  in  consequence.  The  power  of  the  Catholics  was  much  more' 
likely  to  be  felt  to  the  detriment  of  established  systems,  while  they  remained  subject  to* 
disabilities  and  exclusions,  than  if  they  were  conciliated,  and  received  into  the  bosom  of. 
the  constitution." 

•  Sir  Fzomcis  Burdett  delivered  a  few  words  in  reply  ►    The  House  then  divided* 

For  the  motion  .  -    -.   247.  i 

Against  it      -      -     -     254 

Majority  -    -       13. 

Notwithstanding  ail  that  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  their  claims,  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  degree  their 
opinions,  their  doctrines,  or  pretensions,  have  become  less  formidable 
to  Protestants.  If  they  have  changed  in  their  sentiments  towards  us. 
or  if  they  have  abandoned  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  in  a  threat- 
ening attitude,  we  shall  then  be*  willing  to  concede  much,  if  not  all  that 
they  ask.  Bui  while  arguments  of  intimidation  are  used,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  told  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  strong  enough  in  their  pre- 
sent situation  to  frighten  us  into  compliances,  we  cannot  help  feetinjr 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  extent  of  their  encroachments,  if  we  should 
strengthen  their  position,  and  increase  their  influence  and  power. . 

*  The  question  of  abstract  right,  of  natural  right,  of  birth-right  to 
this  or  that  privilege  of  society,  will  do  for  the  schools,  but  never  can 
be  reduced  from  theory  to  practice.  Men  in  a  social1  state  ought  not 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  more  power  than  they  are  likely  to  employ  bene- 
ficially to  those  among  whom  they  live ;  and  until  we  can  be  made  to 
believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain  no  principles  or  intentions 
essentially  dangerous  to  a  Protestant  Constitution  m  Church  or  State, 
we  are  justified  in  withholding  Anther  concessions. 


LAW  PROCEEDINGS 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


Ik  the  absence  of  any  legal  decisions  particularly  interesting  to  *ur 
readers,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  notice  such  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed;  during  tt}&  last  Session,  as  either  immediately 
affect  our  clerical  brethren,  or  are  otherwise  deserving  their  attention. 

.  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  is  the  Statute  5  Geo.  4.  ch,  32.  passed 
May  17,  .1624,  and  intituled,.  "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  parsed  in  the, 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled,  An  Act  for  amending  the  Laws 
respecting  tftc  Solemnization  of  Marriages  in  England"  The  effect  of 
this  Act  is  to  legalize  marriages  heretofore,  or  hereafter  to  be,  soleui- 
'  nized  in  any  place  within  the  limits  of  any  parish  or  chapelry, ,  being, 
duly  licensed  by  the  Bishop  for  the  performance  of  Divine. Service 
during  the  .repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  same  pa- 
rish or  chapelry,  wherein,  marriages  have  been  usually  solemnized ;  or, 
if  no  such  place  shall  be  so  licensed,  then  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  any 
adjoining  parish  or  chapelry  in  which  banns  are  usually  proclaimed ; 
whether  such  marriages  be  by  banns  lawfully  published  in  such  church 
or  chapel,  or  by  licence  lawfully  granted;  and  ministers  who  have  so- 
lemnized such  .marriages  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  are 
indemnified  for  the  same.  ...-.>  .»    - 

The  Act  further  provides,  that  all  licences^granted  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriages  in  any.  church  or  chapel  wherein  marriages  have  been 
usually  solemnized,  shall  be  sufficient  licence  for  solemnizing  such  mar- 
riages in  any  place  so  licensed  as  before  mentioned,  or.  in  such  adjoining 
church  or  chapel ;  and  that  all  banns  proclaimed,; ami  marriages,  solem- 
nized, in  any  place  so  licensed,  shall  be. considered, as  proclaimed  and 
solemnized  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish  or.  chapelry  in  which 
it  is  situate,  and  shall  be  so  registered  accordingly.  < 

«    - —  ■    ■  >v      i  .■     ■  >  >     ♦ 

By  Statute  5  Geo.  4.  ch.  58.  passed  June  9, 1$24>  and.intftled,  "  An 
Act,  to  continue  for  four  Years,  and  from  thence,  until  the  End  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament,  (he  Powers  of  the  Commissioners  foe 
enquiring  concerning  Charities  in  England,  and  Wales.".  The  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  (5$  Geo..  3.  ch.  91.  and  5?  Geo.  3»  eh.  81.)  previ- 
ously passed  &x .enquiring  into  charities  for  the  education  of  the  poo** 
and  other  charities,  in  England  and  Wales,  and:  which  would  haye.ex- 
pired  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session,  have  been  continued  from  the  expi- 
ration thereof,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  from  thence  until  the  end 
of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
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By  Statute  5  Geo.  4.  ch.  52.  passed  June  17,  1824,  and  entitled, 
*  An  Act  to  amend  the  several  Acts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Banks 
for  Savings  in  England  and  Ireland."  The  Act  for  encouraging  Sav- 
ings' Banks  in  Ireland  has  been  made  conformable  with  the  English 
Acts  ;  and  further  alterations  and  provisions  have  been  made  applica- 
ble to  both  countries. 

Among  those  which  have  reference  to  England,  the  following  more 
particularly  interest  the  public : — 

1.  No  sums  shall  be  paid  or  subscribed  in  future  into  any  Sayings'- 
Bank  by  any  person  or  persons  by  ticket,  number,  or  otherwise,  with- 
out disclosing  his  or  her  name  to  the  trustees.     (Sect.  20.) 

2.  After  November  20,  1824,  for  one  year,  no  depositor  is  allowed 
fo  deposit  more  than  501.  in  the  whole  ;  nor  in  any  one  year  afterwards, 
more  than  SOL  in  the  whole ;  nor  to  have  in  any  Savings'-Bank  more 
than  2001.  exclusive  of  interest.    (Sect.  21.) 

3.  But  depositors  are  allowed,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
any  year,  to  draw  out,  and  re-invest  their  deposits  ;  so  that  they  shall 
not,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  be  possessed  of  more  than  the  above  sums. 
(Sect.  22.) 

4.  Any  person  or  persons  nay  deposit,  as  trustee  or  trustees  fir 
others,  upon  making  the  requisite  declaration  on -behalf  nf  Ilium  If  or 
themselves,  and  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  act,  and  subject  to  the 
usual  conditions :  such  deposits  to  be  inserted  in  the  books  of  die  Sav- 
ings'-Bank in  the  joint  names  of  the  trustee  or  trustees,  and  of  the  per- 
sons on  whose  account  the  money  shall  be  deposited,  and  the  trustees' 
receipts  being  as  effectual  as  the  receipts  of  the  party  for  whom  they 
act.    (Sect.  23.) 

"  5.  Trustees  of  charitable  institutions  are  no  longer  allowed  to  depo- 
sit any  part  of  such  charity-funds  in  any  Savings'-Bank.    (Sect.  24.) 

6.  Persons  making  deposits  in,  or  who  are  in  titled*  to  any  benefit  from 
the  funds  of  any  Savings-Bank  in  England  or  Ireland,  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  make  any  deposit  in  any  other  Savings'-Bank.  (Sect.  25.) 
But  persons  may  remove  the  whole  of  their  deposits  from  one  Savings- 
Bank  to  another :  in  which  case  a  certificate  is  to  be  given  to  them  by 
two  or  more  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bank  from  which  the  deposit  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  same  is  to  be  presented^at  the  Savings'-Bank  into 
which  the  deposits  are  intended  to  be  removed,  &e.     (Sect*  26.) 

7.  The  interest  or  dividends  dae  to  every  depositor,  are  in  future  to 
be  computed  half-yearly,  up  to  the  20th  day  of  May,  and  20th  day  of 
November ;  or,  yearly,  to  the  26th  day  of  November  in  each  year;  or 
up  to  such  period  nearest  to  such  20th  May  or  20th  November,  a»  the 
interest  shaft  be  payable,  according  to  the  rules  or  regulations  of  each 
Sarrings'-Bank.     (Sect.  81.) 

8.  The  trustees  and  managers  of  any  Savings'-Bank  are  authorized 
to  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  besides  interest,  of  any  time  after 
the  death  of  any  depositor,  (in  case  they  should  be  satisfied  that  snch 
depositor  left  no  will,  and  that  no  letters  of  administration  will  be  taken 
•fit,)  to  the  person  to  whom  such  trustees  or  managers  were,  under  the 
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former  Acts,  authorized  to  pay  the  same,  if  no  will  was  proved,  or  ad- 
ministration taken  out  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  death  of  the' 
depositor.     (Sect.  18.) 

9.  All  payments  not  exceeding  20/.  so  made  by  such  trustees  or 
managers,  to  any  person  or  persons,  who,  at  the  time  of  payment, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  entitled  to  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  according 
to  law,  or  the,  rules  of  the  Savings'-Bank,  are  declared  valid,  as  against 
all  other  claimants,  who  are  to  have  their  remedies  against  the  parties 
wrongfully  receiving.     (Sect.  19.) 


By  Statute  5  Geo.  4.  ch.  89.  passed  June  21, 1824,  and  entitled,  "  An 
Act  for  the  Relief  in  certain  Cases  of  the  Incumbents  of  Ecclesiastical 
Livings  or  Benefices  mortgaged  for  building,  rebuilding,  repairing,  or" 
purchasing  Houses,  and  other  necessary  Buildings  and  Tenements  for 
such  Benefices."     Reciting,  that  many  mortgages  of  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ings and  benefices  have  been  made,  and  are  still  in  force,  as  securities 
for  monies  borrowed  for  building,  rebuilding,  repairing,  or  purchasing 
houses  and  other  buildings,  pursuant  to  the  Statutes  17  Geo.  S.  ch.  53. 
and  21  Geo.  8.  ch.  66.  and  that  the  sums  of  money  so  secured  have  ge- 
nerally been  to  the  full  amount  authorized  by  those  Acte,  (namely,  two 
years'  net  income  and  produce  of  the  said  livings  or  benefices,)  the  in- 
cumbents being  liable  to  pay  annually,  according  to  the  said  Acts,  over 
and  above  the  interest  upon  such  mortgages,  the  sum  of  51.  per  cent. ;' 
or,  in  cases  where  incumbents  shall  not  have  resided  twenty  weeks  in 
each  year,  then  10/.  per  cent,  of  the  principal  monies  borrowed,  until 
the  whole  thereof  should  be  discharged.     And  reciting  that  great  re* 
duction  has  taken  place  in  the  income  and  produce  of  many  livings 
mortgaged  by  virtue  of  the  said  Acts  since  the  mortgages  thereof  were 
made,  and  thereby  the  yearly  payments  required  to  be  made  by  the  in- 
cumbents thereof,  amount  to  a  larger  proportion  of  their  present  in- 
come than  was  contemplated  should  be  paid  by  them.     It  is  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  incumbent  of  every  living  or  benefice 
mortgaged  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  bjr  virtue  of  the  said  former 
Acts,  for  the  amount  of  two  years  of  the  then  net  income  and  produce 
thereof,  to  lay  before  the  ordinary  of  his  living  or  benefice,  an  account 
in  writing  of  the  income  or  produce  thereof,  and  of  all  outgoings  there- 
from, (except  only  the  salary  to  the  assistant  curate,  where  such  citrate 
is  necessary,)  which  account  is  to  be  signed  and  verified  upon  oath,  and 
rofcy  be  enquired  into  by  direction  of  the  ordinary,  in  the.  manner;  di- 
rected by  this  Act;  and  the  incumbents  and  mortgagees  are  empowered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  patron,  to  agree  that  the  yearly 
payments  in  discharge  of  the  principal  money  secured  by  such  mort- 
gages, shall  in  future  be  made  at  the  rate  of  81.  per  cent,  or  10/.  per 
cent,  (as  the  case  may  require  under  the  said  former  Acts)  of  the  sum 
which  two  yeartf  net  income  and  produce  amount  to,  according  to  the 
said  account,  so  to  be  laid  before  the  ordinary :  for  which  payments 
the  mortgages  are  to  remain  in  force  as  securities.    (Sbct.  1 .) 

The  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
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simijftr  agreements  in  respect  of  mortgages  made  to  them  under.the  said 
former  Acts,  at  their  discretion ;  and  the  same  discretionary  power  is 
given  to  all  Colleges  and  Halls  within  the  University  o£  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  to  all  other  corporate  bodies  possessed  of  the  patronage 
of  any  ecclesiastical  livings  or  benefices.     (Sect.  3.) 

AU  agreements  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  required  to  be  regis- 
tered in   the  office   of  the   Registrar  of  the   Bishop   or  Ordinary. 

(**f.'4:), 

.Any  incumbents  who  shall  not  have  resided  twenty  weeks  in  any 
year,  being  exempt  by  licence  of  the  Bishop,  granted  on  account  of  any 
actual  illness,  or  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  of  such  incumbent,  or  of  his 
wife  or  child,  residing  with  him  as  part  of  his  family,  shall  for  every 
year  in  which  he  shall  be  non-resident  by  such  licence,  pay  to  the 
mortgagee  of  his  living  or  benefice,  the  same  sum  which  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  pay  in  case  he  had  been  resident.  (Sect.  6.) 
.  The  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  are  empowered  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  secured  to  them  by  any  mortgage  made  pursuant  to 
the  former  Statutes,  at  their  discretion.     (Sect,  7.). 


«  The  Statute  5  Geo,  4.  ch.  101.  passed  June  21,  1624,  and  entitled, 
'£  An  Act  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  grant  certain  Advowsons,  Rectories, 
and -Vicarages  in  the  several  Counties  of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and 
Pembroke,  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  to  a  College  to  be  incorporated 
by  Charter,  to  be  called  St.  DavuPs  College ;"  recites,  that  certain  edi- 
fices and  premises,  situate  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  and  diocese  of  St. 
David's,  intended  for  a  college  to  be  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  for 
the  education  of  persons  destined  for  holy  orders,  and  to  be  catted  St.- 
David's  College,  were  then  in  progress,  and  Would  shortly"  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  that  His  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  consent 
to  the  annexation  in  perpetuity  to  the  said  college,  as  an  endowment 
thereof,  of  the  advowson,  right  of  nomination,  presentation,  collation, 
donation,  patronage,  and  free  disposition,  of,  in,  and  to  the  six  several 
rectories,  or  parsonages*  vicarage,  and  parish-churches,  in  the  said  Act 
particularly  mentioned,-  belonging  to  His  Majesty,  and  situate  in  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke,  together  with  the 
rectorial  tithes,  dues,  profits,  and  other  emoluments  appertaining  to  the 
same.  And  the  Act  provides,  that  in  case  His  Majesty  shall  be  pleased 
to  grant  his  charter  for  the  erection  and  incorporation  of  the  said  col- 
lege, it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  the 
same  charter,  to  grant  the  said  several  rectories,  vicarage,  and  parish* 
churches*  with  the  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  other  emoluments,  to  be 
thereby  absolutely  vested  in  the  said  college,  upon  such  trusts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college,  as  shall  be  declared  by  the  said  charter. 

The  Statute  5  Geo.  4.  ch.  108.  passed  June  24,  1824,  and  intituled; 
"An  Act  to  make  further  Provision,  and  to  amend  and  render  more 
effectual  three  Acts  passed  in  the  58th  and  59th  Years  of  His  late  Mar 
jesity,  and  in  the  third -Year  of  Jfts  present-M^ty,  for  building,  and 
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promoting  the  biiiliiiiig,xtf*Bdditi06ar  Churches  m'jtopulousTarishes  f 
authorizes  a  further  grant  of  money,  not  exceeding.  500,000/.  for  die 
purposes  of  those  Acts. 

•  It  also  makes  the  following  important  provisions,  with  reference  to 
the  building,  endowment,  and  regulation  of  additional'  churches  or  cha- 
pels* which  may  be  built  or  purchased  by  private  Subscription,  or  partly. 
by  parochial  rates  and  private  subscription. 

1.  Whenever  any  twelve,  or  more,  substantial  householders  shall 
certify  in  writing  to  die  Bishop  of  their  diocese,  that  there  is  not  accom- 
modation for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish, 
ohapelry,  township,  or  extra-parochial  place,  for  their  attendance  upon 
Divine  Setvice,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  they,,  or  some  of  them,  either  by  themselves,  or'  with  the  assistance 
of  others  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  are  desirous  of  raising, 
by  private  subscription,  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  building  ^or 
purchasing  a  church  or  chapel,  or  any  other  building  to  be  used  as  such/ 
for  the  performance  of  the  said  service ;  and  to  provide,  out  of  thepeNv 
rents,  competent  stipends '  for  the  officiating  minister  and  clerk,  and' * 
other  incidental  expenses,  and  for  maintaining  such  church  or  chapel, 
the  [Bishop  being  satisfied  respecting  the  several  particulars  so  certified 
to  him,  is  empowered  to  signify  his  consent  to  the  building  or  purchas- 
ing such  church  or  cbapeV  according  to  such  plan,  and  upon  such  scite, 
as  shall  be  approved  by  him.     (Sect.  .5.)    .  . 

•  £,  Subscribers  of  not  less  than  50/,  are  to  elect  three  trustees  from 
amongst  themselves,  for  the  management  and  general  regulations  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  such  church  or  chapel,  and  for  the  nomination  to  die 
Bishop,  for  a  limited  .period,  of  a  spiritual  person  to  serve  the  same? 
which  trustees  shall  be  called  life-trustees  of  such  church  or  chapel, 
and  shall  continue  such  so  long  as.  any  spiritual  person,  nominated  by 
them,  shall  serve  the  same.     (Sect.  6.)  .  , 

3.  New  trustees  for.  life  are  from  to:  time  to  be  appointed  by  such  of 
the  subscribers  of  not  less  than  50/.  who  are  also  owners  or  renters  of 
pews ;  the  qualifications  for  such  new  trustees  being,  that  they  shall 
have  been  subscribers  of  50/.  at  the.  least,  shall  be  owners  or  renters  of 
pews,  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England. .  (Sect.  7.) 

4.  If  the  subscribers  to  build  die  church  or  chapel  do  not  .exceed- 
three,  such  person. or  persons  shall  be  the  life-trustee,  or  trustees ;  .and 
in  case  of  his  or  their,  death  or  resignation,  to  nominate  a  successor  by 
will,  or  by  any  instrument  signed  by  him  or  them.    (Sect.  8.)   < 

5.  Whenever  application  shall  be  made  to  any  Bishop  for  his  consent 
to  the  building,  or  purchasing  any  church,  or  chapel,  or  building,  to  be 
used  as  such,  within  his  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  therein 
Divine  Service  according  .to  the  rites  of  the  CJburch  of  England,  by.  any 
person  or  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  who  may  be  wil- 
ting to  subscribe  one  half  part,  at  the  least,  of:  the  money  necessary- for 
such  building  or  purchase,  jointly  with  the  parishioners  of  the  place 
who,  may  be  willing  to  raise  the  remainder  of  the  .money:  byratesvoarfc* 
raise  and  borrow  euch  sum  up^  the  credit  of  ihe  .rate*  of  suck  places 
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and  the  Bishop  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  several  particulars  stated  in  the 
application  to  him,  he  is  empowered  to  signify  his  consent  thereto,  if  he 
shall  think  fit.    (Sect.  9.) 

G.  Every  application  made  to  any  Bishop  tinder  this  Act,  must  state 
that,  the  intended  church  or  chapel  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  Service  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  offer  to  set  apart  such  number  of  free  teats  as  required 
by  the  former  New  Church  Building  Acts,  and  to  provide  out  of  the 
pew-rents  a  competent  salary  for  the  officiating  minister,  and  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  for  main- 
taming  the  building.  But  no  pew-rents  to  be  taken,  nor  service  per- 
formed, until  after  consecration,  and  after  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Bishop  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the  church  or  cha- 
pel;   (Sect.  10.) 

7.  Notice  in  writing  of  such  application  to  the  Bishop,  must  be  gives 
to  the  patron  and  incumbent  of  the  church  of  the  parish,  chapelry,  town- 
ship, of  extra-parochial  place,  in  which  the  new  church  or  chapel  is  in- 
tended to  be,  at  the  time  when  the  application  is. made,  in  order  that 
the  patron  and  incumbent  may  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
Bishop  any  statement  in  writing  relating  thereto  ;  and  the  Bishop  shall 
not  signify  his  consent  to  such  application  within  three  calendar  months 
from  the  time  he  receives  the  same,  together  with  a  certificate  that  such 
notice  has  been  given.     (Sect.  11.) 

8.  The  nomination  of  the  officiating  minister  to  any  church  o*  cha- 
pel built  or  purchased  by  private  subscription,  as  first  before  mentioned; 
is  vested  for  the  first  two  turns  after  consecration  of  the  building,  or 
for  any  number  of  turns  which  may  occur  during  the  space  of  forty 
years  after  the  same,  in  the  life-trustee  or  trustees,  who  are  to  nominate 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  for  his  approbation.  And  all  subsequent 
nominations  are  vested  in  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  or  place'  where 
the  church  or  chapel  is  situate  ;  unless  in  case  such  church  or  chapel 
be  made  a  district  church,  as  after  mentioned,  in  which  case  the  nomi- 
nation is  to  be  in  the  patron  of  the  church  of  the  original  parish;  with 
provisions  for  the  lapse  of  nominations  in  cases  of  default,  and  that  the 
incumbent  for  the  time  being  shall  be  a  trustee,  in  case  no  other  can  be 
elected.    (Sect.  12.) 

9.  The  nominations  of  the  officiating  minister  to  such  churches  or 
chapels  as~  shall  be  built  or  purchased,  in  pari  by  means  of  rates,  are 
vested  in  the  incumbent  of  the  church  of  the  original  parish,  except  in 
case  the  hew  church  or  chapel  shall  be  made  a  district  church,  when  the 
saine  shall  vest  in  the  patron.    (Sect.  IS.) 

10.  The  scite  of  the  new  church  or  chapel,  with  its  cemetery,  if  any, 
shall  tie  vested  in  such  person  or  persons,  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
as  a  body  corporate,  by  such  name  and  style  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
sentence  of  consecration ;  and  the  same  for  ever  sifter  consecration  shall 
to  set  apart,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  place 
of  DLvirie  worship,  according  fo  the  liturgy  and  usage's  of  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  a£  by  law  established,  and  subject  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  as  such,    (Sect.  14.) 
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'  11.  The  lifctrustees,  or  cmn-ch-wardens,  of  the  nfcw  churches  or 
chapels,  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  vaults  and  buriafcplaces,  and  to 
pay  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  such  dues  as  he  would  be  entitled  to 
far  similar  vaults  or  burial-places  in  the  parish-church,  and  to  invest 
the  remainder  of  the  monies  in  the  funds,  and  out  of  the  interest  or  di- 
vidends to  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
minister  or  clerk,  or  any  other  payments  or  incidental  expences  to 
which  the  pew-rents  being  liable,  were  found  inadequate,  and  m  the 
next  place  to  repair  the  building,  with  further  provisions  for  applying 
any  surplus  income.     (Sect.  15.) 

12.  The  commissioners  under  the  former  Acts,  with  consent  of  8 
majority  of  the  subscribers  entitled  to  elect  the  trustees,  and  of  the  Bi- 
shop, patron,  and  incumbent,  are  empowered  to  make  any  sneh  aew 
church  or  chapel,  a  district  church  or  chapel  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Acts  and  this  Act.    (Sect.  16.) 

13.  After  forty  years  all  new  churches  and  chapels  shall,  without 
such  consent,  beeome  district  churches*  if  His  Majesty  in.cduncil  shall 
have  made  a  division  of  the  parish  or  place  for  that  purpose,  as  directed 
by  the  former  Acts ;  or  they  shall  remain  parochial  cbapfels*  if  no  such 
division  shall  have  been  made;    (Sect.  17.) 

14.  Certain  officers  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  are  empowered  to 
grant  and  convey  lands  belonging  to  the  duchy  for  the  purposes  of  die 
Acts.     (Sect.  19.) 

Several  Acts  were  also  passed,  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
relative  to  the  Church  and  Clergy  in  Ireland;  the  objects  of  which 
partty  appear  from  their  respective  titles,  viz. 

5  Geo.  4.  ch.  8.  u  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  fir  amending  the  Laws  for  the  Improvement  of  Church" 
Lands  in  Irelatid" 

5  Geo.  4.  ch.  63.  M  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament^  for  providing  for  the  Establishing  of  Composition  for  Tithes 
iii  Ireland.n 

5  Geo.  4.  ch.  80.  "  An  Act  for  disappropriating,  disuniting,  and 
divesting  from  and  out  of  the  Chancellors,  Archdeacons,  and  Precentors 
of  the  Diocese  of  'Connor,  in  the  County  o/"  Antrim,  ih  Ireland  (after1 
ike  decease  or  removdl  of  the  present  Incumbents)  ceHdin  Rectories,  and 
the  Rectorial  Tithes  thereof,  Parts  of  the  Corps  of  the  said  respective 
Dignities :  and  for  annexing  and  uniting  the*  said  Respective  Rectories 
when  sd  disappropriated,  and.  the  Rectorial  Tithes  therebf,  tb  the  respec- 
tive Vicarages  of  the  said  several  Rectories,  whereby  the  Incumbent  of 
4adh  Pdrish  and  Rectory  shall  have  thd  dctudl  Cure  of  Souls,  and  for 
other  Purposes"" 

5  Geo.  4.  ch.  SI.  "  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  for 
enforcing  the  Residence  of  Spiritual  Persons  on  their1  Benefices ;  to 
restrain  SfHr%udl  Persons  from  carrying  on  Trade  or  Merchandize; 
4M&  fir  tie  Support  afid  Maintenance  of  £Speha%ary  Curates  in  Ire- 
land.9* 
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.  The\only,  Acts  passed  plating  exclusively  to  the  Church  at*d  Clergy 
in  Scotland,  are  the  following,  viz.  > 

.  5  Geo  4.  ch.  72.  entitled,  "  Ah  Act  for  amending  and  rendering  more 
effectual  an  Act  for  augmenting  Parochial  Stipends  in  certain  Cases  in 
Scotland:* 

And  5  Geo.  4,  ch.  90.  being  "  An  Act  to  amend  ah  Act  for.  building 
additional  Places  of  Worship  in  the  Highlands  and  Inland*  of  Scot* 
land." 
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The  interest  which,  more  particularly  during  some  months  past,  has 
been  excited  by  the  consideration  of  the  unpleasant  disputes  arising  out: 
of  the  situation  of  the  Tithes  in  several  parishes  within  the  dty  and 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  of  the  proposed  measure  for  the 
relief  of  some  of  those  parishes,  lately  pending  in  Parliament,  has 
attracted  much  of  our  attention. 

The  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  opposed  and  lost; 
on  the  second  reading,  upon  the  ground  that  the  House  could  not  inter- 
fere to  take  away  the  rights  and  properties  of  parties  without  their  con- 
sent, in  the  manner  proposed  by  such  Bill.  ... 

The  Bill  in  question,  of  which  a  copy  is  before  us,  proposed  to  afford 
relief  to-  die  several  parishes  of  Allhallows  Barking,  Allhallows  the 
LeseftSts  Botolph  without  Aldgate9  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  and 
St,  Gregory  by  St.  Paul' st  (as  also,  we  presume,  to  such  other  parishes 
as.  m^ght  have  been  added  to  the  Schedule  of  the  Act  before  it  passed,) 
by  allotting  specific  sums  to  be  paid,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  to  the  several  im- 
propriators and  incumbents,  and  (we  infer  from  the  blanks  left  in  the 
Schelude)  to  the  several  other  parties  in  possession  of,  or  claiming  to 
be  entitled  to,  the  tithes  of  those  parishes  respectively ;  and  containing 
also  a  clause,  "  That  in  any  parish  or  parishes  where  any  impropxia* 
tzons  be,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  impropriator,  or  impro- 
priators, henceforth  to  pay,  or  allow,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  the 
respective  incumbents  of  such  respective  parishes." 

That  the  Bill,  for  the  reason  alleged  in  opposition  to  it,  should  not 
have  succeeded,  occasions  us  no  surprise  ;  but  supposing  it  had  passed 
into  a  law,  it  seems  that  it  was  intended  still  to  have  left,  in  the  same 
situation  as  at  present,  the  very  injurious  disputes  existing  in  several, 
parishes  within  London  and  its  liberties,  which  were  included  in  the  Fire 
Act,  (22  and  23  Chas.  2.  ch.  15.) ;  and  it  would  certainly  not  have 
affected  any  of  the  parishes  not  included  in  that  Act,  except  those  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  such  as  might  have  been  added  to  the  Schedule  of 
the  Bill  during  its  progress  through  Parliament. 

The  Bill,  in  its  preamble,  professes  to  apply  to  those  parishes  only, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  Fire  Act ;  but  as  the  very  first  parish 
which,  in  a  few  lines  afterwards  is  mentioned,  in  the  enacting  part  of 
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the  Bill,  is  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory,  which  is  included  in  the  Fire  Act, 
as  united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish-street,-— we 
presume  the  framers  of  the  Bill  must  have  overlooked  that  circum- 
stance :  and  it  seems  doubtful,  whether  the  Clause,  before  extracted,  in 
consequence  of  the  generality  of  its  terms,  "  any  parish  or  parishes 
where  any- impropriations  be"  would  not,  and  was  not  intended,  to  have 
extended  to  parishes  included  in  the  Fire  Act ;  particularly  as  that  Act 
is  noticed  and  referred  to  by  the  preamble  of  the  Bill. 

As,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  Bill,  we  entertain  considerable 
hope  that  some  means  may  yet  be  provided  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
very  unpleasant  disputes,  not  less  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  reli- 
gion, than  vexatious  to  the  parties  immediately  interested,  which  have 
so  long  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  many  parishes  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  London,  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  respect- 
ing their  tithes ;  we  propose,  in  a  future  Number,  to  resume  this  sub* 
ject,  which,  at  present,  we  are  laboriously  investigating ;  and  if  such 
suggestions  or  observations  as  we  shall  then  offer,  may  prove  ultimately 
of  service  in  so  good  a  cause,  we  shall  think  our  labours  abundantly  re- 
paid. In  the  mean  time  we  will  only  observe,  that  it  is  evident  parlia- 
mentary interference  only  can  accomplish  the  object  desired ; — that,  in 
our  judgment,. before  it  can.  be  expected  the  Legislature  will  interfere, 
either  agreements  must  be  concluded  between  the  several  tithe-owners 
and  parties  liable  to  pay  tithes ;  or  such  proposals  for  an  accommoda- 
tion of  differences  be  made  by  the  latter  and  refused,  as  Parliament  may 
think  ought  to  have  been  acquiesced  in,  in  cases  where  the  claims  to 
tithes  are  doubtful ; — and  that  the  most  probable  mode  of  bringing 
about  such  an  accommodation  of  differences  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascertain,  as  correctly  as  possible,  what  are  the  legal  rights  of  the  par- 
ties ;  and,  with  that  view,  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  doubts 
which  at  present  exist  in  the  construction  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
affecting  the  question,— which  doubts  have  partly  arisen  out  of  the 
several  decisions  upon  the  London  Tithe  cases,  that  have  been  adjudged 
in  our  Courts  of  Law. 
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No  part  of  the  island  seems  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  northern 
pirates  than  the  long  line  of  coast  which  the  county  of  Kent  exposed 
to  their  invasion.  In  Mercia  and  in  Northumberland  they  formed 
settlements,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their  ferocity.  In  Cornwall,  the 
reliques  of  the  Britons  appear  even  to  have  taken  part  with  diem 
against  their  earlier  oppressors ;  but  every  season  brought  flesh  fleets 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  the  Stour,  which  rarely  abstained 
from  laying  waste  the  country,  even  after  having  received  the  purchase 
of  their  forbearance,  and  prosecuted  their  voyage  only  to  leave  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Kent  a  prey  to  the  next  Sea-King  that  made 
for  their  harbours.  Few  of  the  religious  societies  outHved  this  system 
of  alternate  tribute  and  plunder  ;  their  endowments,  finally,  devolving 
upon  that  of  Canterbury  which  escaped.  Nor  was  the  wreck  which 
she  thus  saved  her  only  compensation  for  the  inflictions  of  the  period- 

The  manor  of  Chartham  was  bestowed  upon  Archbishop  Ethered; 
and  the  convent  of  Christ  Church  by  Alfred  in  871,  the  year  before  hi* 
accession  to  the  throne,  in  which  he  fought  no  less  than  nine  genera} 
actions,  the  last  of  which  was  at  Marden,  probably  in  Kent. 

The  individual  character  of  Alfred  threw  a  short-lived  gleam  across 
this  period  of  gloom.  If  the  fleets  which  he  fitted  out  and  the  armies 
which  he  led  against  them  were,  by  no  means,  attended  with  invariable 
success,  his  intrepidity,  nevertheless,  rendered  his  kingdom  a  far  less 
inviting  field  than  the  invaders  had  found  it  in  former  reigns,  and  they 
were  contented,  for  several  years,  to  direct  their  course  to  other  shores. 
In  this  season  of  comparative  tranquillity,  the  mind  of  Alfred  was  still 
actively  employed  for  the  advantage  of  his  kingdom.  The  Romish 
Clergy  had  now  been  established  in  England  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  moral  improvement  in  die  na- 
tional character ;  and  the  lamentation  of  Alfred,  that  scarcely  one  of  his 
subjects  understood  the  liturgy,  coupled  with  his  assiduous  cultivation 
of  the  Saxon  language,  evinces  an  awaking  sense  of  the  folly  of  using 
the  Latin  in  religious  offices.  We  are  not  authorised  in  assuming  that 
the  overthrow  of  this  vicious  system  was  contemplated  by  Alfred  and 
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his  coadjutors  in  England ;  buf  the  attempt  was  made  in  other  countries, 
at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  opposition  it  met  with  from 
the  Romish  Clergy  illustrates  what  our  own  history  leaves  in  darkness. 
Short  of  that  attempt,  however,  Alfred  did  much  to  render  instruction 
accessible  to  his  subjects  in  general,  by  the  translation  of  works,  then 
held  in  repute,  into  their  native  language.  He  employed  himself  upon 
a  Saxon  version  of  the"  Psalter,  of  the  works  of  Orosius,  of  Boetius, 
and  of  Bede,  and  Weririd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  employed  by  him 
upon  those  of  St.  Gregory.  The  selection  proves  the  depth  of  ignorance 
from  which  the  age  remained  to  be  extricated. 

Among  the  eminent  men  whom  Alfred  assembled,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
passing  remark  that  John  the  Saxon  is,  apparently  erroneously,  con- 
founded with  Johannes  Erigena.  Grimbald  appears  to  have  been 
recommended  to  has  notice  by  Archbishop  Ifithered ;  upon  whose  death, 
in  88&,  he  rejected  the  Primacy,  recommending,  in  his  turn,  Plegmund^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  compiler  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  and 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  continuator  of  that  record,  was  chosen  by 
God  and  all  his  saint*  to  succeed.  The  little  that  the  Historians  of  the 
Cloister  have  suffered  to  come  down  to  us  of  Plegmund,  is  hardly 
worthy  of  thepreceptor  of  Alfred.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  from  Rome, 
where  he  was  invested  with  his  pall,  with  the  costly  acquisition  of  the 
relics  of  one  of  those  fabulous  worthies,  with  whose,  worship  the  Romish 
Church  strove  to  overlay  the  religion  of  Jesus,  whieh  he  deposited  in 
his  Cathedral ;  and  immediately  set  to,  work  to  repair  the  omission  of 
his  predecessors,  and  despatched  to  the  Pope  the  alms  of  Alfred  and 
all  his  subjects.  The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  his  Primacy,  was, 
however,  the  consecration  of  seven  Bishops,  at  Canterbury,  in  one  day* 
"  Nam  Papa  Formosus  maledictionem  suam  dederat  Regi  Edwardo  e$ 
Anglk  propter,  nimiam  carentiam  Episcoporum  in  terra  Anglorum,  qua 
per  septem  annos  Episcopis  caruerat."  This  "  maledictib"  has  been 
converted  by  Romish  writers  into  a  Bull  of  excommunication,  and 
pleaded  in  proof  of  the  Papal  authority  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 
There  is  an  awkward  stumbling-block,  however,  in  the  shape  of  dates, 
which,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  contend  for  a  straw  in  a  whole  super* 
structure  of  stubble,  would  vindicate  the  royal  culprit  from  the  charge 
of  crouching  at  the  fulmination,  namely,  that  the  aforesaid  redoubtable 
Pope  was  dead  five  years  before  Edward  the  elder  came  to  the  crown. 

Plegmund  died  in  92&,  and  was  succeeded  by  Athelm,  whom  he 
had  previously  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wells.  He  crowned  Athelstan 
in  924,  and-  probably  died  the  following  year,  when  Ulfelm,  who  had 
succeeded  him  at  Wells,  succeeded  him  also  in  the  Primacy. 

Thesite  of  the  desecrated  nunnery  of  St.  Eanthswithe  (Folkestone), 
which  Athelstan  is  said  to  have  given  to  Christ  Church,  in  honour  of 
Ulfelosr  was  not  destined  to  remain  to  that  church.  A  less  transient 
good,  however,  is  ascribed  to  him,  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
went  beyond  the  example  of  Alfred,  his  grandfather,  in  promoting  a 
ca*eM  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Saxon  language,  which, 
combined  with  the  declaration  that  all  person*  as  weUecekmstical  as 
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civil,. were  subject  to  the  laws,  was  applying  the  axe  to  the  foot  of 
priestcraft  and  superstition ;  but,  unhappily,  the  vigour  that  wielded  it 
was  denied  to  his  successors,  and  succeeding  generations  of  churchmen, 
with  more  consistency  of  purpose,  obstructed  its  operation. 

Athelstan  died  in  940,  and  the  Archbishop  in  941.  Odo,  who. suc- 
ceeded to  the  latter,  had  been  bred  in  the  Court  of  the  former.  Although 
he  determined  upon  entering  the  Church,  and  was  early  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Wiltshire,  it  was  rather  .as  the  path  of  ambition  than  of  peace; 

Combining  the  cultivated  cunning  of  the  cloister  with  the  headlong 
courage  of  the  camp,  Jie  conciliated  the  friendship  ,of.  Athelstan, 
"  potentissiraa,"  says  Higden,  •'  per  elapsum  gladii  amissi  in  Regiam 
vaginam."  The  special  service  of  Odo  on  this  occasion,  derogates^ 
indeed,  somewhat  from  the  claims  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  to  whose 
intercession  the  recovery  of  his  weapon  was  also  ascribed ;  but  the 
handy- work  of  Odo  is  not  the  less  manifest  from  the  miraculous  intrcr 
duction  of  the  Saints  to  divide  the  honour. .  It  occurred,  opportunely 
for  a  juggler,  in  a  night  attack  of  Anlaf  upon,  the  camp  at  Brunan- 
burgh.  No  sooner  had  Odo  attained  the  primacy  than  he  passed  over- 
to  the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  which  .exhibited,  at  that,  time,  the  most  ap- 
proved  model  of  monastic  discipline,  and  was  admitted  into  what  .was 
then  called  the  reformed  rule  of  St.  Benedict. .  Not  only  had  Werjfrid'a 
translation  of  Gregory's  legend  rendered  St.  Benedict  a  great  favourite 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  Odo  .could  not  fail  to  perceive  in  the 
scheme  of  monkery  the  principle  which  insured  the .  triumph  .of  the 
Romish  Church.  Under  pretence  of  withdrawing ,  the  mind  from 
secular  pursuits  and  cares,  the  ties  of  blood  and. country  were*. in- 
deed, trampled  under  foot;,  but  earthly  ambition  found  an  object,  audi 
pursued  it  only  with  more  concentrated  cunning,  in  the  consolidation* 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  Church. .  To  this .  primary  object,  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom  was  no  impediment,  it  is  not  therefore  surpri- 
sing to  find  Odo  an  active  promoter  of  the  treaty  that  restored  to 
Anlaf  the  provinces  which  Athelstan  had  wrested  from  him*  Hi* 
translation  of  the  relics  of  Wilfred  to  his  own  Cathedral,  and  Us 
patronage  of  Dunstan  proves  that  he  waa  not,  lukewarm  in  .the  ( cause 
of  monkery ;  and,  if  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  the  latter,  he, waa  never-: 
theless  no  mean  proficient  in  its  arts*  It  is  observable,  that  among, 
the  miracles  related  of  him,  is  one  which  might  have  been  expected,  ft* 
cut  short  the  controversy  then  recently  awakened  on  the  doctrine,  of 
transubaiantiation.  "  Confestim  inter  mantis,  pontificis  fragmenta 
Corporis  Chriati .  tenentis,  sanguis  guttatim  defluere  ccepit."  .."  Com?, 
punctis  ad  idfortasse  digitis,"  adds  .one  of  his  remote  successors.:  but 
it  is  needless  to  lift  the  curtain  in  every  instance,  to  display  the  system 
of  fraud  which  triumphed  over  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  times* 
and  which  was  not  the  least  ingenious,  of  the  arts  cultivated,  in  the; 
cloister. 

The  profession  of  a  stricter  rule  of  life  had,  not  unreasonably,  le<l 
the  princes  who  were  contemporary  with  Odo  tp  favour  the  regular, 
clergy,  and  it  was  not  till  the  body,  which  they  had  thus  strengthened 
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waa  competent  from  its  perfect  organization  to  defy  their  power, 
that '  the  unfortunate  Edwy  began  to  distrust  their  practices,  or 
attempted#to  shake  off  their  control.  Dunstan  had  failed  to  break 
the  boy's  spirit  in  his  pupilage,  and  had  not  improbably  roused  it  in  the 
attempt;  for.  no  sooner  had  the  crown  devolved  upon  Edwy,  at  the 
premature  age  of  fifteen,  than  he  demanded  an  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of.  the  treasury  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Dunstan  by  the 
feeble-minded  Edred.  A  suspicion  that  he  had  little  scruple  in  divert- 
ing the  stream  of  the  royal  bounty  into  the  channel  of  the  Church  is 
induced  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  when 
the  Churches  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
the  nuncupative  will  of  a  wealthy  Saxon,  by  a  trial  at  Erith.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Leofsune,  who  disputed  the  distribution,  declared  that  he 
would  not  believe  Dunstan  upon  his  oath,  the  Schireman  was  a  priest 
and  pronounced  his  single  testimony  to  be  legal  evidence  ;  and  it  was 
equally  futile  for  the  young  king  to  expostulate  against  the  drainage 
of  the  royal  exchequer,  when  such  a  voucher  was  to  be  considered 
sufficient.  Dunstan,  however,  no  sooner  found  that  he  could  not 
exert  over  Edwy  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed  with  Edred  than 
he  became  his  implacable  enemy. 

To  ascribe  the  carriage  of  Dunstan  to  a  generous  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  decency,  is  a  perversion,  of  all  evidence.  Charges  indeed,  are 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Edwy  by  the  generality  of  our  ancient 
chroniclers,  which  John  Stow  crowns  with  the  murder  of  the  husband 
whom  he  had  wronged,  a  coping-stone,  from  some  obscure  quarry, 
which  even  Romish  historians  have  sinpe  thought  well  to  Teject.  With- 
out opposing  them  to  each  other  however,  the  filthy  tale  of  Walling-* 
ford,  which,  with  a  dogmatism  worthy  of  the  Vatican,  has  been 
recently  pronounced  "  the  fact,"  invalidates  itself;  and  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  would  be  hooted  from  a  court 
of  justice  if  they  described  the  scene,  which  they  are  there  stated  to 
have  witnessed,  npt  lurking  leisurely  behind  the  hangings  of  the 
royal  closet,  but  when  they  burst  upon  its  privacy. 

Granting  the  full  measure  of  Edwy's  vices,  we  know,  from  the 
countenance  and  support  afforded  to  his  successor  by  the  same  cabal, 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  virtuous  indignation.  The  constitutions 
of  Odd,  as  they  were  called,  furnished  however,  the  means  of  bringing 
the  refractory  king  under  the  rod  that  he  had  despised,  and  Odo,  who 
bad  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  was  persuaded  to  pronounce  his 
separation  from  Elgiva,  "  because  they  were  too  nearly  related." 
(Sax.  Chron.)  Edwy  immediately  recognized  the  audacity  of 
Dunstan  in  this  measure,  and  banished  him  the  kingdom;  and  the 
popular  feeling  seems  to  have  been  so  little  in  his  favour,  that  he  wars 
derided  by  the  crowd  as  he  withdrew,  ?<  Magis  dolebis,"  he  replied, 
pot  indeed  to  a  woman  who  laughed  at  him,  but  to  the  devil  himself 
who.  assumed  her  voice.  "  Magis  dolebis,  Deo  volente,  in  reditu^ 
qnam  gaudeas  in  proscriptu."  If  he  had  concerted  his  measures, with" 
Qd6  alone,  he  had  not  rushed  headlong  into  an  enterprizje  in  which  hq 
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apprehended  any  want  of  support,  and  His  exile  was  cheered  with 
visions  of  his  triumphant  restoration.  The  monks  who  regarded  him 
as  their  champion,  and  were  indebted  to  his  influence  with,  Edred  for 
their  establishment  in  the  richest  Abbeys  throughout  England,  en- 
couraged the  Archbishop  to  persevere,  and  the  power  of  the  throne 
and  the  cloister  was  brought  to  the  test  by  the  excommunication  of 
Edwy,  and  the  violent  seizure  of  his  unfortunate  queen,  whom  they 
branded  and  conveyed  to  Ireland.  The  young  king,  in  his  exas- 
Deration,  commanded  the  expulsion  of  the  monks  from  the  religious 
houses.  At  Glastonbury,  at  Abingdon,  at  Malmsburyr  and  generally 
throughout  the  South  of  England,  the  command  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  monks  record  the  sojourn  of  the  secular  clergy  as 
if  it  were  the  desecration  of  their  walls.  They  gathered  strength* 
however,  in  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Odo,  and  proclaiming  the  child  Edgar  in  the  place  of  his  excommuni- 
cated brother,  recalled  Dunstan  to  his  councils;  and  to  compensate 
his  exclusion  from  Glastonbury,  heaped  upon  him  the  Bishoprics  of 
Worcester  and  of  London. 

*  Odo  was  now  at  a  great  age :  but,  if  he  was  incapable  of  directing 
the  storm,  he  was  by  no  means  a  passive  spectator  of  its  course,  and 
directed  his  last  efforts  to  confirm  the  predominance  of  his  patty  and 
secure  the  primacy  to  Dunstan  after  his  decease.  When  that  master- 
spirit was  to  be  consecrated  to  Worcester,  Odo  used  the  form  of  coin 
secretion  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See,  and  on  being  reminded  of  the 
error,  blasphemously  declared  that  he  had  spoken  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Neither,  if  the  last  act  of  cruelty 
towards  the  unfortunate  Elgiva  was  perpetrated  without  his  privity* 
have  his  own  eulogists  cared  to  vindicate  his.  memory  from  the  odium. 
She  foil  into  the  hands  of  his  party,  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  Edwy, 
and  they  have  recorded  the  torture  which  was  perpetrated  by  fiends* 
as  done  "  ab  hominibus  servis  Dei."  Of  such  servants  would  to  Qod 
Odo  had  been  the  last !  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain*  He  out* 
lived  the  accession  of  Edgar,  which,  as  his  own  adherents  were  the 
annalists,  is  generally  dated  from  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  (9S$); 
but  he  certainly  died  during  the  life  of  Edwy,  and  whilst  the  country 
south  of  Thames  was  under  his  government. 

The  injured  king  permitted  his  body  to  be  deposited  in  his  own 
Cathedral ;  a  proof  at  least,  that  he  was  animated  by  a  far  different 
spirit  from  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Elsin,  the  succeeding  primate, 
who  is  charged  with  trampling  on  his  grave.  Perhaps,  in  the  furious) 
rivalry  that  then  subsisted  between  the  secular  and  regular  Clergy, 
this  burst  of  petty  triumph  is  not  of  itself  incredible \  but,  as  the 
character  of  Elsin  has  been  coloured  in  the  same  spirit  of  inveterate 
enmity,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  adopt  it  with  implicit  credence.  He 
is  said  to  have  obtained  his  election  by  bribery  and  corruption  ;  but, 
as  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extraordinary  learning,  there  eould  have  been  no  necessity  fo* 
sinister  means  to  recommend  hire  to  die  secular  Clergy,  .who  tbesi 
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constituted  Che3  chapter  of  Canterbury.  This  intruder  into  the  seat  of 
Ottoman  in>t,  however,  With  4  melancholy  end,  being  frozen  to  death 
ki  the  passage  of  die  Alps/  as  he  was  travelling  towards  Rome  for  his 
Pall ;  and  Brithehn,  Bishop  of  Wells,  was  elected  to  the  primacy.         ' 

The  intrusion  of  the  second  Anti-primate  was,  however,  of  short 
duration.  The  premature  death  of  Edwy  left  the  southern  province* 
of  Bngland  again  open  to  the  administration  of  Dunstan.  The  unhappy 
Prince,  whose  memory  Romanists,  even  to  this  day,  delight  to  blacken, 
found  refuge  in  the  grave  from  sorrows  that  weighed  with  severity 
nfjoft  an  affectionate  heart.  The  bitterness  of  his  enemies  was  not, 
however,  so  universally  prevalent,  but  that  his  real  character  ha* 
reached  posterity.  He  reigned,  for  four  years,  beloved  and  com- 
friended ;  and  his  country  flourished  under  his  government.  In  addition 
to  other  evidence  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  adduces  a  charter 
granted  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon,  and  witnessed  by  ".filfgiv* 
regis  uxor  et  JStbelgifa  mater  ejus,"  with  a  reservation,  however; 
which  a  Romanist  win  be  little  likely  to  plead,  namely,  the  possibility 
of  its  being  a  forgery ;  a  possibility,  withal,  which  those  very  signature* 
seem  to  preclude.  We  thay  be  assured,  too,  that,  if  the  degree  of 
affinity  had  rendered  that  marriage  an  offence  against  public  morals, 
the  Monks  would  not  have  relinquished  so  substantial  a  charge  for 
vague  imputations,  or  such  as,  affecting  to'  be  more  precise,  becoma 
Only  more  manifestly  false.  The  head  add  front  of  his  offence,  indeed: 
Was  comprehended  ifl  his  resistance  to  the  domination  of  Dunstan,  whdj 
fearing  blighted  die"  youth  and  reputation  of  his  victim,  assumed  the* 
praise'  of  meekness,  and  blasphemously  proclaimed  that  he  had  re-» 
deemed  the  parting  soul  of  Edwy  from  eternal  perdition  by  his  prayers* 
-  -  Brighthelm,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  seculars,  and  Whom  Kdwf 
had  delighted  to  honour,  was  a  man,  says  Wallingfbrd,  "mitia  gt 
kenevblua,  fetavis,  clement  et  modeshis,  et  in  his  totus  fuit. '  Nee  aliqud 
artifleio  ve!  ausfetitate  supposittv&  Virtutes  temperavit.  Sed  fle  sub 
ejus  nfrnla  remissione  fluctuaret  eeelesia,  temperavit  Deus."  Hie  wad 
not  indeed  calculated*  to  compete  with  Dunstan,  armed  with  the  sceptre; 
of  iSdjga*,  and  eonseerated  by  the  lying  spirit  of  Odo,  and  seems  id 
have  Vsctttdd  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  resumed  tins  episcopacy  at 
Wefts,  wi&dut  a  struggle.  Therefaoval  of  Brithehn  was,  however* 
dory  die'  first  tftep  toward*  a  more  serious  undertaking. 

Du$tta£ -returned  from-  Rome,  after  his  investiture  with  the  Papal 
authority  to  e*pel  the0  married  clergy  from  the  religious  houad 
Atfoughout  England;  an  Augean  task  ("stabulum  clericoniTn"  is  the* 
language  of  Malmsbury)  which  constituted  the  leading  feature  of  hi* 
mkaeyv  Ethelwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  whor  had  been  a  felkrw- 
«u§ere*  from  the  resentment  of  Edwy*  and  Oswald,  the  nephew  dt 
Odo,  w%6  had  imported  the  last  refinements  of  the  Benedictine  rule, 
from  Ftetfry,  were  hfc>  great  coadjutors ;  and  Edgar,  ever  wnom  Dun- 
sttt  had  'early  acquired  that  ascendancy  against  which  the  spirit  of* 
Edwy  4!*d  rebelled,  and  who  had  been  Seated  by  hfs  rneaW  in*  hia 
bfrtherV  throne;  afforded  them  aH  the  support  that  was  tdbe  derived 
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from  the  King's  name.  The  opposition,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  secular  clergy,  whose  personal  interests  were  at  stake,  but  was 
strong  in  popular  opinion  ;  and  the  daring  Primate  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  those  lying  wonders  in  which  he  was  an  accomplished  adept. 

The  whole  tale  of  Dunstan  is  so  completely  interwoven  with  portents 
and  revelations,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  preserve  the  web.  without 
them :  neither,  indeed,  is  the  Church,  which  has  admitted  him  into  the 
catalogue  of  its  saintly  intercessors  by  any  means  inclined  to  sever 
them  from  his  history.  Some  touch  of  compunction  might,  indeed,  be 
supposed  in  the  indignant  tone  with  which  Protestant  historians  are 
reprehended  for  dragging  these  anile  fabies  from  their  contemptible 
depositaries,  were  not  the  mental  bondage  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Romish  communion  maintained,  to  this  day,  by  the  inculcation  of 
similar  legends,  and  occasion  taken  from  the  derision  they  excite,  to 
vindicate  the  power  and  providence  of  God  in  the  dispensation  of 
miracles. 

The  learned  Romanist  who  should  define,  whether  from  the  stores 
of  the  Vatican,  or  by  the  manly  exercise  of  an  acute  discrimination,  the 
line  which  separates  these  old  wives'  tales  from  graver  testimony, 
would  confer  no  slight  obligation  upon  the  historian,  who,  in  defect 
of  such  aid,  must  disentangle  them  as  he  may* 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  question,  "  Whence 
hath  this  man  these  mighty  works  ?"  Dunstan,  it  appears,  was  early 
distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  and  the  fine  arts, 
and,  probably,  promised  himself  amusement  in  the  wonder,  rather 
than  triumph  in  the  credulity  of  others,  when  he  employed  his  ingenuity 
in  constructing  the  harp  which  produced  music  as  it  was  suspended 
against  the  wall.  When,  however,  the  generosity  of  youth  had  given 
way  to  the  ambition  of  manhood,  the  talents,  which  he  had  thus  early 
developed,  became  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  his  great  end 
and  aim,  and  his  mechanical  contrivances  were  palmed  upon  an 
ignorant  people  as  miracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  his  purpose. 
Neither  was  the  establishment  of  the  axiom,  which  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  revelation  made  to  him  of  the  death  of  Edred,  unim- 
portant to  his  success.  He  had  left  that  king  at  the  last  extremity, 
when  he  set  forth  upon  a  journey,  during  which  his  horse  fell  dead 
under  him.  He  immediately  declared  that  a  voice  from  heaven  had 
communicated  the  king's  decease;  and  the  fate  of  the  animal  was 
deemed  portentous.  "  Impos  jumentum  et  indignum  sermonem 
audire  angelorum."  A  convenient  principle  with  which  to  confound 
the  sturdy  sceptic  who  should  presume  to  trust  his  own  senses  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  word  of  Dunstan.  When  the  national  feeling  in  fiweur 
of  the  secular  Clergy  compelled  Edgar  to  submit  the  question  of  their 
expulsion  to  a  council  at  Winchester,  the  Primate  seems  to  have  trusted 
his  cause  to  the  ingenious  trick  of  making  the  crucifix  pronounce  an 
oracle  in  favour  of  the  monks.  The  countenance  of  the  king,  bow-* 
ever,  who  in  the  course  of  his  reign  established  the  Benedictines  m  no 
less  than  forty-eight  monasteries,  had  by  no  means  destroyed'  the 
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estimation  in  which  the  seculars  were  held;  and  Dunstan  was  not 
satisfied  with. a  partial  triumph  over  them.      They  still  constituted 
the  parochial  Clergy,  and  found  support  from  the  most  powerful  arid 
intelligent  of  the  nobility,  who,  if  they  contemplated  no  further  evil'; 
nevertheless  regarded  with  national  jeatousy  the  influence  of  strangers, 
who,  flocking  over  from  the  foreign  seed-plot  of  their  order,  were 
planted  out  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom  *•     The  'most  grievous 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the  seculars,  namely  the  delegation  of 
their  duties  to  others,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  superabun- 
dant endowment  of  their  churches,  and  was  by  no  means  removed, 
nor  likely  to  be  so;  by  the  transfer  of  their  benefices  to  the  regularsi 
The  imputation  of  concubinage  is  the  mere  assumption  of  the  illegality 
of  their  marriages  ;  and  whether  that  vice  was  more  likely,  to  prevail 
among  them,  or  under  the  profession  of  celibacy,  neither  history  nor 
human  nature  will  allow  of  a  question.    Lest  neither  of  them  should 
1>e  deemed  to  constitute  •  a  substantial  charge,  it  was  further  also 
objected  to  them,  "  non  fuisse  illis  coronam  paten  tern,  nee  tonsurani 
con venien tern  ;"  but  in  spite  of  this  array  of  accusation  and  of  the 
oracle  of  the  crucifix,    their  repression  was  discussed  in  a  second 
council,  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  and  still,  inconclusively..    The  issue 
of  a  third,  at  Calne,  if  not  fatal  to  their  argument,  was  at  least  so  to 
their  lives  and  limbs.     Beornelm,  a  Scottish  Bishop,  alleged  ctistoni 
and  reason  and  Scripture  against  the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  but  waited 
in  vain  for  the  reply  of  the  primate.     He  had  withdrawn  frrim  the  con- 
test, arid  absorbed  in  prayer  committed' his  cause  to  preternatural  aid! 
The  art  in  all  this  is  too  manifest  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that1  the 
failure  of  the  floor  beneath  the  rebellious  advocates  of  Scripture  and 
of  reason,  was  unpremeditated  by  Dunstan ;  and  the  suggestion,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  these  circumstances  may- have  been  the  fictions  of 
succeeding  monks  is  invalidated  by  their  palpable  contrivance. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  cloister  might,'  in  the  indulgence  of  invention, 
at  just  as  cheap  a  rate,  have  summoned  an  angel  from  heaven  to  declare 
the  divine  will,  as  have  spoken  through  their  dumb  idol,  or  have 
opened  a  gulph  in  the  solid  earth,  as  have  broken  the  stubborn  necks 
of  the  seculars  by  an  accident  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion.  -  The 
fraud  apparent  in  the  action,  removes  all  imputation  of  fraud  from  the 
relation.     Whatsoever  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  Synod,  the 

*  May  not  Hiat  passage  in  the  Ode  In  praise  of  Edgar,  preserved  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  which  censures  bis  bringing  crowds  <of  vicious  and  ootlknd- 
iib  mem  into  the  kingdom*,  be  referred  to  the  unpopularity  of  .this  feature,  of 
the  monkish  policy  X  It  is  observable,  that  that  curious  record,  manifesting:, 
m  it  does,  the  adverse  opinions  of  its  several  continuators,  nevertheless, 
consistently  adopts  the  cause  of  the  sons  of  the  soil ;  whilst  it  was  palpably  an 
object  with  the  Church  to  absorb  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  country  in, its 
paramount  claim.  One  of  the  first  .steps  towards  the  foundation  of  alien 
priories,  which  afterwards  swallowed  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  seems  to  have  been  the  endowment  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at 
Ghent,  with  the  extensive  manor  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  by  Edgar,  at  the 
instance  of  Dunstan,  who  had  found  shelter  there  during  his  e*ile. 
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cause  of  the  Monks  was  manifestly  on  the  decline  after  the  death  of 
Edgar, 

Immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  apd  unrestrained  in  that  pursuit, 
for  the  frivolity  of  the  penance  imposed  by  Dunstan  lor  the  violation 
of  Wilfrida,  who  had  in  vain  sought  refuge  within  the  walls  of  a 
monastery,  was  rather  applying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  than 
f  ousing  him  to  a  feeling  of  remorse,  he  was,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
•government,  little  more  than  the  puppet  in  their  hands ;  and  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  preserved  by  their  vigilance,  was  improved 
to  their  exaltation*  The  attempt,  however,  to  perpetuate  their  autho- 
rity, by  exercising  the  same  control  over  bis  son  Edward,  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  nobles.  Alfere  unscrupulously  purged  bis  ducby  of 
Mercia  of  the  intruders ;  and,  when  Elfricja  had  opened  the  way  for 
the  accession  of  her  son  by  the  assassination  of  the  young  King,  the 
ymirdress  was  maintained  by  their  swords;  and  Dunstan  was  compelled 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  Bthelred*  His  high  spirit,  however,  re- 
volted from  the  office,  and,  when  he  should  have  set  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  he  fainted. 

The  glory  of  Dunstan  was,  in  fact,  departed.  When  JSthelred,  in 
$&f>t  in  resentment  against  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  laid  siege  to  that 
cjty,  the  Primate  in  vain  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose, 
by  denouncing  the  wrath  of  its  tutelar  St*  Andrew,  and  was  fain  to 
tender  him  the  peace-offering  of  one  hundred  pounds.  To  the  indig- 
nation pf  the  Primate  he  accepted  it,  and  turned  from  the  walls  to  lav 
waste  the  lands  of  the  cathedral.  Instead  of  the  thunders  which 
punstan  had  formerly  wielded,  he  was  now,  however,  reduced  to  in- 
dulge his  spleen  in  evil  auguries.  Of  these  ebullitions  he  was  by  no 
means  sparing;  and  the. gathering  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom  save 
them  the  air  of  propheey.  Influencing,  as  they  did,  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Romish  Church,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
treat  the  lives  of  Odo  and  of  Dunstan  in  reference  merely  to  the 
metropolitan  See;  but  the  interests  in  which  she  shared  must  not 
render  us  unmindful  of  those  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury. 

We  have  no  reason  to  reason  to  doubt  but  that  Odo  was  a  great 
promoter  of  the  fabric  of  his  cathedral,  though  we  may  be  allowed  to 
abstract  the  miraculous  from  the  record  of  his  aid ;  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  much  of  his  work  still  remains  in  the  Undercroft  The 
discrepanpy  in  the  accounts  of  two  early  writers  (Osberne  and  Gervase) 
relative  to  the  place  of  Dunstan's  sepulture,  is  at  once  removed  by  the 
recollection  that  the  present  structure  encloses  and  rises  over  the 
ancient  Church. 

The  endowment  of  the  Cathedral  was  largely  increased  in  their  time. 
Edred  added  to  it  that  of  the  desecrated  Abbey  of  Reculver,  and.  Edgar 
that  of  Liminge ;  but  Edgiva,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  those 
Princes,  seems  to  have  been  die  greatest  benefactress  to  their  Church. 
In  the  catalogue  of  her  gifts,  are  comprehended  lands  and  manors,  of 

hich  there  is,  in  some  instances,  no  trace  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury 
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having  come  into  the  possession ;  and,  indeed,  the  date  ascribed  to 
them  is  subsequent  to  that  which  is  assigned  to  her  death ;  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Earl  Sigeline,  her  father,  who  is  called  Lord  of 
Meopham,  Cowling,  and  Leanham,  continued  in  its  Chartulary,  and  the 
paramount  manor  of  Monkton,  in  Thanet,  placed  the  whole  of  that 
Island  (the  endowment  of  the  Abbey  of  Minster,  which  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  that  of  St.  Augustine,  already  comprehend- 
ing one  half  of  its  extent)  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  In  record- 
ing this  last:  gift,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  observe,  that  the  fertility 
of  that  district,  which  the  Monks  were  pleased  to  represent  as  a 
blessing  upon  the  spot  which  afforded  the  first  shelter  to  Augustine,  may, 
with  better  foundation,  be  ascribed  as  the  blessing- of  God  upon  those 
labours  which  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
in  the  clearing  of  woods,  the  draining  of  fens,  and  the  reclaiming  of 
land  from  the  sea.  Indeed,  whilst  we  deplore  the  fabric  of  superstition 
which  they  reared,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  suppress  the  acknowledg- 
ment due  to  the  superior  intelligence  displayed  by  them  in  mechanics, 
in  agriculture,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

In  the  history  of  the  arts,  Dunstan  could  hardly  escape  honourable 
mention  ;  but  the  Church  is  scandalized  by  his  canonization.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  64,  in  the  year  988,  and  his  relics  constituted  a  source  of 
wealth  both  to  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  the  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  whose  rival. claims  were  prosecuted  with  undiminished 
warmth  even  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  Abbey,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  "  nursing  father,'1  claiming  to  have  rescued  them  from  the 
•mouldering  ruins  of  the  ancient  Church,  when  Canterbury  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  in  1011,  and  Warham  disclosing  the  .shrine  to 
which  they  had  been  translated  by  Lanframv: 


STATE  OF  THE  dioceses 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 


FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE  INCLUSIVE. 


The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's,  and  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  translated  to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  late  Bishop  thereof. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Banks  Jenkinson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Worcester,  promoted  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  St.  David's,  and  to  a  Prebend  of  Durham,  vice  Dr.  Burgess. 

The  Rev.  James  Hook,  D.C.L.  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  Prebendary  of 
Winchester,  to  the  Deanery  of  Worcester,  vice  Dr.  Jenkinson. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cockburn,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  a 
.   Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  vice  Dr.  Hook. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Hugh  Percy,  D.D.  Archdeacon  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
*    and  Chancellor  of  Sarum,  to  the  dignity  of  Dean  of  Canterbury,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Andrewes. 

The  Rev.  James  Croft,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Can- 
terbury, vice  Dr.  Percy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  D*D.  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  to  a  Prebendal 
Stall  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  vice  Dr.  Percy. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gaisford,  M.A.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Church  of  Worcester,  vice  Dr.  Sumner. 


CANTERBURY. 


PREFERRED. 


the  Rev.  Robert  Cobb,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bunnash,  Kent;  Patron,  the 
King. 

MARRIED* 

The  Rev.  James  Fowle,  M.A.  of  Wad* 
ham  College,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Queensborough,  to  Mary  Anne,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  Edwards,  Vicar  of 
teysdown. 


YORK. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  M.A.  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  that  University,  to  the  Perpetual - 
Curacy  of  Bilton  with  Harrowgate ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Rev.  A.  Cheap,  Vicar  of  Knares- 
borough. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Guy,  M.A.  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Howden,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Howden;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 


Diocesz  of  London. 
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The  Rev.  Ralph  Grenside,  B.A.  of  St 
Jeter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Seamer,  Yorkshire ;  Pa- 
tron, R.  0.  Russell,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  John  Ion,  M.,A.  Rector  of 
Halsham  in  Holderness,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Hemingbrough,  in  |he  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

MARRIED. 

the  Rev.  Richard  Sale,  Vicar  of  Hare- . 
wood,  and  Rector  of  Goldsbrough,  to 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Loft,  Esq,  of  Stainton  House. 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Brooksbank, 
Vicar  of  Tickhill,  Yorkshire,  to  Hannah, 
daughter  of  the  late  B.  Heywood,  Esq. 
of  Stanley  Hall.  . 

The  Rev.  Richard  Shepherd,  Vicar  of 
Rudbury,  Yorkshire,  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  Robert  Bingham,  Esq.  of  that  place. 

The  Rev.  R.  Poole,  juri.  B. A.  of  Ripon, 
Yorkshire,  to  Ahhe,  daughter  of  H.  Ten- 
nant,  Esq.  of  Kirk  Hammerton,  York- 
shire. 

DECEASED. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Or.  Herbert,  in  the 
46$  year  of  his  age. 

The  Rev.  Ayscough  Hawksworth,  Rec- 
tor of  Guisiey,  Yorkshire,  and  formerly  of 
St  John'sCottege,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1798, 
M.A.  1802.  The  third  turn  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  Rectory,  (the  one  now  vacant) 
is  in  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Triniy 
College,  Cambridge. 

•  At  Nottingham,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wylde, 
D*D.  Prebendary  of  Southwell,  Official 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  52 
years  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Notting* 
ham,  and  Vicar  of  Waltham,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Mavor,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Forest  Hill,  Oxford,  is  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Hadleigh,  Essex;  Patrons, 
the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Champnes,  B.A.  of 
St  Alhan's  Hall',  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St  George,  Botolph-Jane ;  Patron,  the 
King. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  A.  Beckwith,  M.A.  to. 
a  Minor  Canonry  in  the  Church  of  St 
Peter's,  Westminster;  Patron,  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean. 


A  Dispensation  has  passed  the  Great 
Seal- to  enable  the  Rev.  Charles  Sanderson' 
Miller,  Vicar  of  Harlow,  Essex,  and  Chap^ 
lain  to-  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Chtt- 
wyride,  to.  hold  the  Living  of  Matching, 
Essex,  to  which  he  has  been  instituted,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Rev.  John  Chamberlayne,  M.A.  to 
the  Rectory-  of  Eastwick,  -Hertfordshire ; 
Patroness,  Mrs.  Plumer,  of  Gilston  Park. 

MARRIED.    . 

The  Rev.  Lancelot  Sharpe,  Rector  of 
Allhallows  Staining,  Ltmdon,  and  of  the  . 
Shrubbery,  Lower  Edmonton,  to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  T.  L.  Tweed,  Esq.  of 
the  same  place ;  at  Edmonton. 
*  The  Rev.  William  Wood,  eldest  son  of 
William  Cole  Wood,  Esq.  of  Martock,  to 
Julia;  eldest  daughter  of  Vincent  Stuckey, . 
Esq.  of  Sloane-street,  and  of  Hill  House, 
Somersetshire ;  at  the  New  Church,  Chel- 
sea. 

'  The  Rev.  William  Trollope,  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
William.  Clarke,  Esq. ;  at  East  Bergholt, 
Suffolk. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cattermole,  to  Maria 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Giles, 
Esq.  of  Enfield. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  White,  Rector  of  Raw* 
reth',  Essex,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Pyne,  Esq.  of  Boyces  Hall, 
Bemfleet 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, the  Rev.  Charles  Vernon  Holme 
Sumner,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New- 
ington,  to  Henrietta  Katharine,  daughter, 
of  William  Mason,  Esq.  of  Necton  Hall, 
Norfolk. 

At  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  the 
Rev.  William  Tower,  youngest  son  of  the 
lale  C.  Tower,  Esq.  of  Weald  Hall,  Essex, 
to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.B.  and  M.P.  for  Essex* 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  Heathcote  Reaston  Rodes, 
M.A.  of  Barlbro'  Hall,  Derbyshire,  to 
Anna  Maria  Harriet,  youngest  daughter 
of  William  Gossip,  Esq.  of  Hatfield  House, 
near  Doncaster. 


*  'The  ReV.  John  Pridden,'  U.A'.  F.S-A. , 
Minor  Capon  of  St.  Paul's,  Rectorof  St 
George,  Botolph-lane,  and  Vicar  of  Cad- 
dington,  in  Bedfordshire ;  in  $ leet-itreet, " 
aged  07.  : 


ftftt        Dioceses  of  Wi*ckMer~St.  A**pk— Bangor. 


.  Tte  Raw-  Rid*ard  YMm,  ta.tfce  ttd 
year  of  Ids  .age,  many  year* -Rector  of 
Btahty,.  Herts,  and  node  to  Major-G*> 
netti  Sir  Husecy  Yivian,4me  of  the  Bquer- 
riflp  in  Waiting  to  his  Majesty.  ■  Mr.  V. 
was  farmer ry  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Gifted,,  and  took  die  decree  of  M.A.  in 
m*,  an*  jfRD*  in  1789.  I»  1707,  tie 
was  appointed  to.  the  Rectory  of  Bushey, 
in  the  county  of -Herts,  which  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Ex- 
eter College,  and  was  Proctor  m  the  year 
1787. 

The  Rev.  George  Batthie,  of  Hammer- 
smith, aged  67, 

The  Rev.  T.  WiuUmson,  of  the  Groves, 
Chelsea. 

The  Rev.  A-  K.  P.  Sherson,  at  Bunting- 
ford,  aged  55. 

'  At  Ids  house,  in  Artillery  Place,  Fins- 
bury  Square,  London,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Reel,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Editor  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia, &c  In  the  $2d '  year  of  his  age* 

The  Rev.  Charles  T.Keymet,  &A,  late 
Curate  of  Gdsfield,  Essex,  aged  36. 

At  the  Rectory  House,  Piccadilly,  June 
2,  aged  76,  Gerrard  Andrewes,  D.D.Dean- 
of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster*  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  BJL  1773,  M.A.  1779. 
D.D18Q7, 

At  Brompton,  die  Rev,  William  Wal- 
ker. Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn',  and  Reetor 
of  Monksilver. 

WlNCHEmtt. 

PREFERRED. 

'  TJw  Rev.  Douglas  Hodgson,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, to  the  Rectory  of  East  Woodhay. 

Jhe  Rev,  Wiltiam  Barter,  M-A.  and 
Fejlow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  to  the 
Livings  of  Burghclere  and  Newton ;  Pa- 
tron,, the  £ari  of  Carnarvon.    . 

ORDAINED. 

May  29. 

By  the  Lo?d  Bishop  in  the  JParish 
Church  of  St.  Margaret's  Westminster. 


Richard   Pole,    B.A.    Balio!   College, 
Oxford. 

^rjohy  John  Ferrers,  B.A.  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

^Thomas  Penton,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford*  """■      ; J 
^  WflSaro  frtavRA*  Trinity  College, 
"'■^ford.                     *       -  • 


6.  A.  ft.  John  MUdmay,  BX  Oriel 
College,  Oxford, 

Charles  James  Hntton,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

-  -  ■     hums.  -  - 

John  Hewlett  Wafeon,  BA.  Wadham^ 
College,  Oxford.         '  *         -  , 

George  Lowdon  Hanson^  BA.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford, 

MARltlBD. 

1  The  -Rev.  George  More  ^Molyneux, 
Rector  of  Comptori,  Surrey,  to  £nne 
Spurstow,  daughter  of  William  SXrine, 
Bsq,  of  Montague-square,  London;  at 
Mary-le-bone  Church. 
.  The  Rev.  Brownlow  pouUejf,  #,A, 
itectdr  of  Buriton,  Hants,  and  late  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Harriett, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Mor- 
ley,  Rsq.  formerly  of  Kempshot,  Hants, 
and  Member  of  the  Council  of  Bombay. 

At  Hartrowe,  by  the  Rev.  R.  S,  Bar- 
ker, Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Barker,  Rector  of  Highdere, 
Hants*  and  late  Fellow  of  Qrjfl.  College, 
to*  SaraH,  tHir'd  daughter  pf  —— r  Escott, 
Esq.  of  Hartrowe,  Somerset. .    .  .  - 

At  Camberwell,  the  Rav£  Jame.*  Thejoa* 
ftuboulay,  M.A.  and  Fellow  qf. Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
WUUam  Petre,  to  Susan  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Seth  War&  Esq.  of  Cam- 
berweO. 

t  The  Rev.  John  Lukin,  Rector  of  Nurs- 
ling, Hants,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter,  of  H. 
S,  Tenniaon,  Esq.  of  Tatchbiry  Mount 
ouse. 


The  Rev.  Benjamin  Jerrans,  at  Pros- 
pect-place, Walworth,  at  an  advanced 
age. 


ST.  A3APK, 


The  ReV.  Richard  Jones,  Vicar  of  Lla- 
nynys,-  Denbigshire. 

BANGOR.  ' 

FftEFBBlUBJ>j 

The  Rev.  _T.  G.  Roberts,  Fellow  of 
Brasenose/ College,  Oxford,  and  Domei- 
t$c  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leitrun,  to  the 
Rectory  of  DoTgellan,  in  the^county  of 
Merioneth ;  Patron,  the  LoroT  ChWeQor, 


Diocese*  */  Bath  anil  Wells-^&htol 


$86 


a 'HtTff  ANP'WELtA 

PREFERRED. 

The  Jtev.  Mr.  Pears,  Master  of  the  Bath 
Grammar  Sphool,  to  be  Curate  of  St  Mi- 
chael's. 

The  Rev.  diaries  Bowie,  M,A.  Minis- 
ter of  Winbprne,  pprset,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Milborfte  Fort,  Somerset;  Patron,  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey, 

The  Rev.  Charles  Blathwayt,  B.A,  to 
the  Riictory  of  ^apgridgp  j  Patron.  Wilr 
Bam  Blathwayt,  Esq,  pf  Djrrham  Pari*., 

The  Rev.  George  Hidpuf,  LL,R,  tp  tie 
Rectory  of  T^amyatt,  P»  )»i«  *wa  petition 
as  Patron, 

The  R*v.  Cicero  R*bpitts,  &A>  to 
the  Refctory  of  Wanstrpw;  Patron,  Her. 
George  M.  Bepiune,  Lfc.P,  of  Worth.  , '. 

The  Rev.  George  Vanbrugh,  $.C,I|. 
Rector  of  Aughton,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Timbettcombe,  v\  WfilW  Cathedral.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Richards,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Welinore,  m  the  Diocese  of 
Bftth  Jtad  Wells ;  Patwn,  the  Dean.    -' 

The  Rev.  Francis  Woodftrde,  B.A.  Id 
the  Rectory  of  Weston  Bamrylde.      • 
,    Tin. Rev.  Francis  Lbcfcey,  D.CJU  to 
Jhe  Perpetual  Coracy  of  Blackford,  wfefam 
fi*  Parish  of  Wedmore. 


ORAAXHell.  . 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  on  Easter  Sunday. 

PBAjCOK*. 

Edward  Ludlow,  B.A.  St,  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Stephen  Oakeley  Attlay,  M.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Stpneman,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  ' 

John  Gay  Copleston,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxforct 

Richard  Edmonds,  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 

John  Peroberton.  Simpson,  B.A.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge, 

John  Coombes  Collins,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Lloyd,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIBW. 
William  Wujlamson,  ^iterate*    .  . 

KAfcRtftft. 

.    T^g«9.F«^JU»r,Afc^tfClM^ii 


Mosgrove,  Somersetshire,  to  fanny,  wir 
dow  of  Morton  Pleyell,  Efg.. 

The  Rf  v.  James  Antfumy  Savage,  &A< 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Jbecke, 
Esq.  of  Widcombe  Crescent,  Batfe,  .'.      > 

Tmj  Rev,  G.  B;  NoTrifc  *  Mws  Stisan 
Marsinghall,  both  of  TftU&fon, 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Toofcft  Rector  of 
Thome  Coffin,  Somerset,  to  EGx*,  thfrd 
daughter  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Poole,  of  the 
Royal  Crescent. 

DBesaflRft. 

At  the  Vicarage  House,  Canningtoii, 
Somerset,  the  Rev.  C.  H,  Burt,  Vicar  of 
ftat  Parish,  and  Chaplain  to  tjie  Vuk*  of 
Sussex  and  Earl  Grey ;  also  a  Justice  «/ 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Somerset*. 

The  Rev.  R.  Codringtpn,  35  years  Mir 
nister  of  Bishop's  HttU/^pniersei.  , 
.  The  Fey,  John  Richards,  M.A.  Cuiate 
ef  St  Michael's  Pariah,  Batfe,  and  V*car 
ejf  Wedmore,  Somerset;  at  Ridgwey,  *n 
Devonshire,  aged  55. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Smith*  Rector  of 
gutton,  in  hif  50th  year- 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Bradley,  prebendary 
of  Wells,  Vieaf  of  Chard  and  of  Timbers- 
combe,  Somersetshire  t  atMineh«ad,aged 

The  Rev.  James  Jones,  thirty-four  yean 
Rector  of  Sbipham,  Somerset , 

BRISTOL. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  .Chanel  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday;, 
April  3rd.  .  ' 


John  Hushfotd,  B.A.  Queen's  Cottege, 
Oxford. 

George  Richard  Per*,  B.A.  Braseoos* 
College,  Oxford. 

Charles  Wdsteneys  Eyre,  B.A*  Eraser 
nose  College,  Oxford.' 

Francis  Philip  Hulme,  B.A.  St  AJban's 
rTafl,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Edward  Wix,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

William  Busfield,  BeA.  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Benjamin  Weaver,  B«A*  Sidney  Rissex 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Wiinberiey,  B*A»  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  -.  .lJ 
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-   George  Pearse  Manley,  B.  A.  Jesus  Col» 
lege,  Cambridge. 

George  Waddington,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
,    Richard  Symes,  B.A.  Jesus   College, 
Cambridge. 

:    Thomas  Sheepshanks,   M.A.    Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Richard  DowBe  Lagden,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Walter  Blunt,  King's  College,  Cam* 
bridge. 

John  Moultrie,  B.A.  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

'    Thomas  Morgan,  B.A.  Jesus'  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Charles  Lusori  Henry,  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Hodgson,  B.A.  Magdalen  Coif 
lege,  Cambridge. 

John  Evans  Robson. 

George  Strochlin  Weidmann,  Lit. 

William  Bury,        Literate: 
j&y  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Archbp.  of  York 

Isaac  GaitskeU,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph  Edwards,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cvmbridge. 

Thomas  Pyne,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Tufnell,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege) Cambridge. 

Crosbie  Mergefl,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

'    *RIE8TS. 

Alfred  Ollivant,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Union  Cavendish,  M.A.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge1. 

Charles  William  John  Kerr,  M.  A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

Matthew  Anderson,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Brodie,  M.A.  of  St 
Edmund  Hall,  Minister  of  Mangotsfield, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Lisle,  Esq. 
of  Acton.  House,  Northumberland ;  at 
Long  Ashton,  Somerset 

At  Bathwick  Church,  the  Rev.  George 
Ingram  Usher,  M.A.  Rector  of  Winfirith 
Newburgh,.  Dorset,  to  Elisabeth,  second 
daughter  of  John  Pehdrill,  Esq.  of  Bath,  ■ 

CHESTER.    •  " 
>  MFVERRBD. 

tin  Rev.   J.  II..  Pattison,   M.A.  of 


Braaenose  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  the)  Rec- 
tory of  Hawkswell,  Yorkshire ;  Patroness, 
Mrs.  Gall. 

The  Rer.  William  Twigg,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage 
bfPickhall,  Yorkshire;  Patrons,  the  plas- 
ters and  Fellows  of  that  Society .    ' 

The  Rev.  B.  B.  Shaw,  to  the  Ministry 
of  St  Matthew's,  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  T.  Mackreth,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Halton,  near  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  William  Cams  Wilson,  M.A. 
Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
to  hold  the  Rectory  of  Whittington  with 
the  vicarage  of  Tunstall,  by  dispensation ; 
Patron,  W.  W.  Carus  Wilson,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brooke,  B.A.  late  of 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  Minister  of 
Lane  End,  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
to  the  Rectory'  of  Wbtaston,  Cheshire; 
Patron,  J.  W.  Hammond,  Esq.  of  Wistas- 
tonHalL 

The  Rev.  O.  Sergeant,  to  the  Ministry 
ofSt.  Philip's,  Salford.    ' 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  James  Streynshani  Master, 
to  Alice,  fifth  daughter  of  Samuel  Hot- 
rocks,  Esq.  M.P. 

On  Tuesday,  May  24th,  at  Preatwick, 
Lancashire,  by  the  Rev.  James  Lyon, 
M.A.  Rector,  Sarah  Anne,  his  second 
daughter,  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Fielding, 
M.A.  late  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rer.  E.  T.  S.  Hornby,  M.A.  and 
FeUow  of  AU  Souls'  College,  Oxford ;  at 
Orihra  Hall,  Lancaster,  in  his  43d  year. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  Rector  of  Ben- 
tham  and  Whittington,  in  his  90th  year. 

The  Rev.  John  Clayton,  at  Eversham. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Wighton,  Vicar  of  Holt, 
Denbighshire. 

CHICHESTER, 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  James  Hutchins,  M.A.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Telscomb  and  Vicarage  of  Piddingboe. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pilkington,  M.A.  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  a  Preben- 
dfil  S  tail  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gray,  to  the  Prebend 
of  Bury,  in  the  church  of  Chichester,  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Iris  father,  Dr. 
Gray ;  Patron,  the  Bishop, 

MARRIED. 

*.   AtStMaxyWoolnoth,  Lombard-street, 
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London,  the  Rev.  Robert  Philip  Blake, 
6.  A.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  of 
Wilmington,  Sussex,  to  Anna  Maria,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  William  Bissett, 
Esq. 

At  Chichester,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker, 
son  of  Thomas  Baker,  Esq.  of  Ashhurst 
Lodge,  Kent,  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Carr, 
third  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

ST.  DAVID'S. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hewson,  Vicar  of  Swan- 
sea^ to  be  Chancellor  and  Canon  Residen- 
tiary of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Da- 
vid's. 


The  Rev.  David  D.  Evans,  of  Carmar- 
then, to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Conway,  Esq.  of  Pontnewydd 
Works,  Monmouthshire* 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Probyn,  Chancellor  of  St. 
David's,  Pembrokeshire,  Vicar  of  Long- 
hope,  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Pershore, 
Worcestershire;  athis  residence,  atPer- 
shore,  aged  64. 

In  his  72d  year,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pow- 
ell, Rector  of  Bryngwyn,  Radnorshire, 

SLY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  R.  Duffield,  B.D.  Fellovrof 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Impington, ;  Cambridgeshire ; 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cozens  Percival,  M.A. 
aid  Student  of  Christ  Church;  Oxford,'  to 
the  Rectory  of  Horseheath,  Cambridge- 
shire; Patrons,  the  Governors  of  the 
Charter-House. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Carr,  M.  A,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Little  'Eversderf,  Cambridgeshire ;  Pa- 
trons, the  President  and  FeHows  of  that 
Society. 

The  Rev.  George  Millers,  M.A.  to  the' 
Rectory  of  H**dwicke,  Cambridgeshire* 

ORDAINED. 

Py  the  Lord  Bishop,-  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square. 

DEACONS.  > 

Philip  Alpe,  B«AJ  Corpus  Ohristi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Trinity  Hall, 


Thomas  Lathbury,  B.A.  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Frederick  Isaacson,  B.A.  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.       .     ■ 

Stephen  Pope,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.      "      ' 
-    George  Elliot  Ranken,  B.A.   Corpus 
ChristL  College,  Cambridge. 
■    Peter  Still,  B.A*  King's  College,  Cam-1 
bridge.  •  v- 

Thomas  Chalmers  Storie,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

George  Gordon  Smith,  B.A.  St.  Al-  7 

ban'*  Hall,  Oxford.  f 

.  From  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  J 

Simeon  Lloyd  Pope,  B.A.   Trinity  "I 

College,  Oxford.  f 

From  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  J 

PRIESTS. 

Gilbert    Alder,   S.C.L, 
Cambridge* 

George  Greystock  Carrighan,  B.A*  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Croskmd,  B.  A*  Magdalen  College. 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Green,-  M.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Hodgson,  B.A.  St  Peter's, 
College,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Harriman  Hamilton,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

John  Moultrie,  BA.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Waddington,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  George  Maddison,   Magdalen! 

College,  Cambridge.  V 

From  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  y 

William     Quarterman,     Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

George  Browne  Francis  Potticary, 
B.A.  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

Miles  John  Stapleton,  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

John  Still,  B.A.  St.  Mary  Hall   " 
ford. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Walter  Barton  Leach,  B.A.  Wadhaml 

College,  Oxford.    '•  "  >' 

From  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs.  > 

.HARRIED* 

The  Rev.  -  James  Faweett,  M.A.  of 
Leeds,  to  Isabella,  fourth  daughter  of 
James  Parish,  Esq.  of  Cambridge;  at 
Great  St  Andrew's  Church,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Penruddocke  Mi- 
chell,  of  Histon,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Ca- 


hester. 
11,  Ox-/ 

langor.  V 
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rouue  IWence,  tbjrddengfater of  the  Rev. 
G,  Wyld,ofSpeen,  Berks.   . 
.    The  Rev«.T.  P.  Holmes,  to  Miss  Mar- 
riott, only  daughter  of  Mr*  Marriott,  of 
Wisbech.  .   .  , 

The  Rev.  William  Harria  Parker,  of 
Downing  College,  Gainhriage,  to  Ann  Mon- 
tagu, relict  of  the  lata  Thomas  Ifurth- 
wayte  Parker,  Esq.  of  Parknoeth,  Cum- 
berland. 

.  At  Thefoeld,  June  Hth,  the  Rev.  Cha- 
loner  Stanley  Lesthes,  RtA.  lateof  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  to  Mba  Lesthes,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Loathes,  Rector  of 
Mepall  Ami  Sutton,  CkmhrMge*hire. 

The  Rev.  William  Wilson,  B.  A,  of  So- 
lum, Cambridgeshire,  to  Henrietta,  eldest 
$u%Jb*er  of  the  late  Charles  Loekhart, 
Esq.  of  New  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Cro- 
martie,  North  Britain. 


.  The  R«v.WttliamPugbt  M.A.  one  of 
the  senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  CdAege*- 
Cambridge,  *■*  Viea*  of  Bettisham,  in 
that  county ;  at  Croydon,  Surrey. 
.  At  Wilbfaham  TAbple,  the  Rot.  James 
Hicks,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stow  mm  Qui/ 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Rector  of  Wlston, 
Huntingdonshire.  He  was  formerly  Fek 
low  of  Clan  Hall,  B.A.  1771,  MVA. 
1780. 

EXETER. 

PREFE*ftE». 

'  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Pellew, 

3.  A.  of  Oriel  College,'  Oxford,  is  appoint- 
to' tile  Rectory  of  Chistow,  Devpn.  . 
The*  Rev.  Wfl&am    Sherlock    Carey* 
at  A.  and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Vicarage  of  Ashburten,  De- 
von. 

The  Rev,  T.  A.  Melhuwb,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  SL  Mary  Steps,  EHteter. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  Forbes  Ido*d,  Rector 
of  Instow,  Devon,  to  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  T.  P.  Forster,  Esq.  of  How* 
street,  Wakhamstow.. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Lugger,  to  alary,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Gene- 
raj  William*,  felf.;  at  ttuiee**s*  De- 

The  Rev.  Charles  Odbble,  of  Braun- 
ton,  near  Barnstaple,  to  Anne,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Cox,  of 
Wivehscemb* 


BECfifAeift. 

th^  Rev.  John.  Marriott,  MJL  for- 
merly Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
late  Curate  of  ftroaddist,  Devon,  and  fee* 
torof Church I^wford, Warwickshire;  In 
Ids  45th  year. 

The  Rev.  William  Holland  Cohan** 
M.  A.  late  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Rec- 
tor of  Hal  well,  in  his  62d  year. 

The  Rev.  R.  Gurney,  Vicar  of  Tregony 
and  St  Paul,  Cornwall; 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Kit**,  Vicar  of  Stiver- 
ton,  and  Ashburten,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  Jas*  Harrington,  Prebendary  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  Incumbent  of  ^opsham, 
and  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Exeter,  and  of 
East  Coker,  Somersetshire. 

GLOUCESTER* 

PuEFEftRED. 

the  Rev.  C.  R..  Ward,  to  the  Vktftagf 
of  Wapley  and  Codrington,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester.   . 

The  Rev.  John  Timbrill,  P.a  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  to  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Gloucester,  with  the  Rectory  of 
Dursley  annexed.  .     . 

The  &ev.  Maflow  Watts  Wilkinson, 
B.D*-  of  Worcester  College,  is  instituted, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Hamcent  caw  Pitch- 
combe,  on  the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Aim 
Purnell  Purrell,  of -Kiagshill,  near  Don- 
ley, a  dispensation  having  passed  the 
Great  Seal  to  enable  hhm>  to  hold  this  pre- 
ferment with  the  Rectory  of  Ukj,  h*  the 
same  county. 

ofeDAfwJtn* 
Jun*VL 
At  a  General  Ordination  by  the  Right 
Rev*  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

'  DEACONS.  ' 

Charles  Loder  Stephens,  B.A.  SL  ataxy 
HaH,  Oxford, 

■  John  Jackson,  JsLA.  Queen's  CoHege, 
Cambridge.  .     . 

Morgan  Welkins*  B#A.  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

Peter  Veel,  B^U  Christ  CoHea^  Cam- 
bridge. 

;*fclE9rS,  " 

John  Daniel/  B»A,  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

Horatio  Nelson,.  B.A.  $U  Edmund  HaH, 
Oxford. 

Trands  Ann«a}ey,  B.A.  St'  Bonn's  <&§* 
lege,  Oxford* 
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Rkhftrd  Brickdate,  BJL  Chr&t  Chttfth, 
Oxford. 

fiiwMriDBlagfloii,  B.A.  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  .      '         -         ' 

itarir  Janes,  B.A.  Bxeter  College,  Ox- 
fowl.  .-  ■    -     ' 

Charles  Augustus  Dwarrk,  B.A*  Bm- 
maauel  College,  Cambridge. 

Sanwel  Paynter,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ' 

'*  MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  James  Hayes  Sadler,  to  Miss 
Rich,  niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  General  Jones ; 
at  Cheltenham*     ... 

The  Hon.  and  Key.  E.  John  Tumour, 
M.A.  Secretary  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  So- 
ciety, to  Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of  the' 
late  Rev.  David  Jones,  of  Cong  Hope* 
Gloucestershire;  at  Newington  Church, 
Surrey. 

At  Cirencester,  by  the'  Rev.  John  *>e- 
fate,.  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Keble,  B.D.  and 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  to  Eli- 
zabeth Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.. George  Clarke,  of  Meysey  Hamp- 
ton. 

DECEASED.    .. 

The  Rev.  W..  Sumners,  at  Westend 
House,  Wickwar,  aged.  77, 

The  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  Vicar  of  Tet- 
buryand  Horsleyf  at  the  Vicarage,  Tet-~ 
bury,  in  his  79th  year. 

HEREFORD. 

FRSPERRED. 

The  Rev.  James  -Thomas  Matthews,  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  or  Prior's  Lee,  Warwick- 
shire; Patron,  the  Rev.N.  Hinde,  Rector 
of  Kmgswinford. 

The  Rev.  E.  Buimer,  M.A.  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Hereford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Puttey, 
in  that  county;  Patrons,  the  Dean'  and 
Chapter  of  Hereford. 

The  Rev.  G.  Coke,  MA.  Rector  of  Avi- 
um, to  the  Livings  of,  Maraton  and'  Pen- 
coed,  Herefordshire;  Patron,  Rev.P'.  Coke, 
Vicar  of  SeHaclu 

The  Rev.  Ttwhley  Ctarkson,  M.A.  to 
the  Rectory  of  Acton  Scott,  Salop;  fca- 
troness,  Mrs.  Stockhouse. 

ORDAINED.  O 

••'  -  *  • jto«e'i£   ■'         :;  ;' 

Aft  Wtorfw^tr  V<$m*  M*  *•  *"*&' 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  . , .  .  *  . 


.       .     dsU&>n& 

Charles  Pilkington,  examined  Student  Irt' 
CrvttLawv ;  New  College,  Oxford1.     " 

Frederick  Hodges^  examined  Student  h¥ 
Civil  Law,  New  College,  Oxford.  A 

Stephen  Lewis  Woodcock,  B.A.  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Adair  Griffith  Colpoys,  B.A.  Ex* 
eter  College,  Oxford. 

MARJUfiD. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  ConrwaH;  of  Avebury,  to 
MissMarier*  of  Corsham. 

The  Rev.  W>  D-  Baker,  of  Monmouth, 
to  Harriett,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  W.J 
Harris,  of  Usk. 

At  St.  Mary-la-bonne  Church,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wetheretf,  M.A.  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Thruxton, 
Herefordshire,  to  Harriet'  Maria,  only 
'daughter  of  B.  B.  Ctive,  Rsq.  of  Whitfield, 
in  that  county. 

At  Richard's  Castle,  near  Lodlowy  %y 
th«Re^Tlte*a**Sal*ey*  tlto  R*v.  **»* 
mas  Lavie,  eldest  son  of  the  lato&irthsH 
mas  Lavie,  K.C.B.  io  Octavia  Cotestatfce, 
fourth  daughter  of .  Thedphflu*  Jtkted 
SsAwey,  Eaj.  of  the  Lodge,  inVthm  soon*/ 
of  Salop.     ;  •  •'  '* 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev*  Henry  Morgan,  B.C.L*  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Withington,  Salop. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Edmunds,  B.A.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  St. 
Peter'4,  Northampton,  to  the  Rectory  «£ 
Church  Lawfdrd,  and  the  Vicarage  of 
Newnham,  Warwickshire  *  Patroness,  the 
Duchess,  of  Buccleugh  and  Queensbury* 

-omyAihiiii. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  a  private  Ordi- 
nation, April  £th,' at. St  PhHip's  Church, 
Birmingham. 

DEACONS. 

Jpjeiik.JMftsoftr  JfcA«  University  Got- 
leg©>  Oxford. 

***ph  Wjfcbf  &£.  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

1+*lk  Shut*,  M,4*  F«tohmhe  College. 
Oxford.    .  ' 

Stabe*  .Kflfele?  FeiHen,  B,A.  Mag 
dalen  College,  Cambridge. 
■     •■  pRiesra. 

Henry  Wkhy,   M,A,  Mertao  Cp&ge, ' 
Oxford.'  * 
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Henry  Hdworth,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Rev.  Christopher  Blencow  Dunn!  Lite- 
rate. 

Henry  Chetwode,  Literate, 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M.A.  and 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  He- 
len, second  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Cor- 
bett,  of  Longnor  Hall.* 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  John  Collier,  M<A.  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Tilstock ;  at  Whitchurch. 
'  In  his  78th  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Out- 
law, Rector  of  Longford,  Shropshire. 

^       LINCOLN. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Turnor,  M.A.  Pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln,  to  hold  the  Vicarage  of 
Milton  Ernest,  Bedfordshire,  with  Wen- 
dover  Vicarage,  Bucks;  Patron,  Edmund 
Turnor,  Esq* 

The  Rev.  W.  Uvedale,  B.A.  Vicar  of 
Markby,  near  Alford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Kirmond,  Lincolnshire ;  Patron,  Edmund 
Turnor,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Rochford. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Foulis,  M.A,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Viscount  Downe,  to  hold  the 
Rectory  of  Panton,  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
Vicarage  of  Wragby,  with  East  Torring- 
ton;  Patron,  Edmund  Turnor,  Esq.  of 
Stoke  Rochford.  By  Dispensation  under 
the  Great  Seal. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tanner,  to  the  Rectories 
of  Bolnhurst  and  Colnworth,  Bedfordshire. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  St.  Mary«le- 
bonnp  Chapel,  London,  May  27th. 


Lord  Thomas  Hay,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The  Hon.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel, 
M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Stephenson  Wilkinson  Dowell,  B»A. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

John  Fry,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thomas  Harrison)  B.A*  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James  Ratcliffe  Hartley,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Thomas  Mayne,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Peart,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 


Francis  Pickford,  *B.A.  Queen's*  College, 

Cambridge. 

Charles  John  Pinfold,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas  Bancroft  Reade,  B.A.  Cains 
College,  Cambridge. 

Ebenezer  Ware,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Williams,  S.C.L.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  % 

John  Wing,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Abraham  Youldon,  B.A;  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Gordon,  M.A.  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Pratt,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi  Col- 1 
lege,  Cambridge.  > 

By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Archbp.  of  York.  ) 

Thomas  Burton  Holgate,  B.A.  Clare  \ 
Hall,  Cambridge.  f 

Thomas  Webb  Minton,     Literate.     I 

By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bp.  of  Durham,  j 

Thomas  Murray  Browne,  B.A.  TriO 
nity  College,  Cambridge.  > 

By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bp.  of  Exeter.  ) 

Leonard  Fletcher,  B.A.  All  Souls' ■> 
College,  Oxford.  I 

By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bp.  of  Worcester.  $ 

PRIESTS. 

William  Bxownlow,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

George  Bryan,  B.A.  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Peacock  Blundell,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College;  Cambridge. 

Stephen  Cragg,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

William  Fry,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Woodward  Gardner,  B.A. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

William  Henry  Greene,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Couch  Grylls,  Jesus  College,.  Cam- 
bridge. 

Jos.  Hemington  Harris,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  Hazel  wood*  B.  A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Frederick  Hamilton,  B.A.  St 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Humphrey  Jackson,  B.A.  Scholar  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Langton,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

Charles  Lawson,  B.A.  Scholar  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Christopher  MHnes,  B.A,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
16 
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Peter  Taylor,  8.A.  St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Carlos  Coney  Wheat,  B.A.'  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Ralph  Wilde,  B.A.  Trinity  .College, 
Dublin. 

Thomas  Boach  Whitehurst,  B.A.  Su; 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Simon  HartWynn,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge; 

Henry  Locking,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Joseph  Ibbetson,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
leger Cambridge. 

Charles  Grant,        Literate* 
By  Lei.  Dim.  from  the  Arckbp.  qf  York. 

Richard  Edmonds,  Magdalen  Hall,): 
Oxford.  > 

By  Let  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  qf  Exeter. '  . 

HARMED* 

The  Rev.  Daniel  John  Hopkins,  Rector' 
of  Woblley,  Hunts,  to  Esther  Barnard, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Hammond,  M  D. ; 
at  St  Pancras  Church. 

The  Rev.  T.  Boykett,of  Enderby,  Lin- 
colnshire, to  Hannah  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  King,  Esq.  of 
Wood-street,  Cheapside. 

At  Ancaster,  Lincolnshire,  May  25th,  the 
Rev,  John  Copington,  to  Sophia  Chris- 
tiana, eldest  daughter,  and 

The  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Plumptre, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Claypole,  to  Caroline,  se- 
cond daughter  of  John  Charles  Lucas  Cal- 
crafS,  Es*q.  of  that  place. 

On  Saturday,  May  28th,  at  Coningsby, 
Lmcofnshrre,  tM  Rev.  Thomas  Best,  LL.B. 
of  Lufton,  Somerset,  to  Sophia',  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Burcham,  Esq.  of  the 
former  place. 


The  Reyl  Lube  Meaty*  D*D.  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckinfbam^  Prebendary  o£ 
St  Paul's  and  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Mary-la-bonne,  aged  86,  on  the  23d  June, 

The  Rev.  William  Rotfe,  at  Mauldon 
Bectafcy,  Bedfordshire. 

The  Rev-  Henry  Powys,  of  Stoke  Gotd- 
ing*  Leicestershire,  in -his  34th  year. 

At  Shanibrbofc,  Bedfordshire,  May  3<V 
in  the  ftlth.  year  of  bis  .  age,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watson  Ward,  Vicar  of  that  place, 
and  of  Jehfceahaafc  cum  Pavenaam,  an<L 
formerly  Fellow  of.  Trinity  College,  Cam-' 
bridge;  17*5,  M.A.  1789*  The  Vicarage 
of  Felmershaar>  U  in  the  patronage  of  the' 
Matter  and.  Fellows,  of  that  Society. 

At  his  Rectory  of  PetenHoU,  Bedford- 
shire, at  the  advanced  agt  of  cigby-nine 
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frears  and  eight  months,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Martyn,  B.D.  F.R.S.  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty-four  years.*  This' , 
venerable  and  learned  professor  was  for- 
merly of  Emmanuel  College,  and  after-' 
wards  Fellow  of  Sidney,  B.A.  1756,  M.A.. 
1759,  B.D.  1766,  and  was  elected  to  the; 
Professorship  in  1761.  He  was  editor  of 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.' 

At  Datchett,  near  Windsor,  the  Rev. 
James  Phillips,  M.A.  Lecturer  of  Wyrards- 
bury,  and  late  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

LLANDAFF. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  George  Talbot,'  B.A' 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Mitchell  Troy  cum  Cym-. 
carvan,  Monmouthshire.;  Patron,  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bathurst  Plumptre, 
son  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Glou- 
cester) to  Susanna,  daughter  of  the  late* 
Rev.  Iltyd  Nicholl,  D.D.  of  Ham,  in  the 
county  pf  Glamorgan. 

At  St.  Fagan's,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Wil- 
liams, M.A.  of  Llandaff,  and  Rector  or 
Rhosilly,  Glamorganshire,  to  Mary,  eldest, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Caerau,  in.  the  same 
county, 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED.  ' 

The  Rev.  Temple  Frere,  M.A.  of  Down- 
ing College,  Cambridge,  to  the*  Rectory  of 
Burston,  Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  B.A.  of  St* 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Tibbenham,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Elwin,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St  Margrave  of  Westwick,  Norwich ; 
Patron,-  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Johnson,  ty.A.  Fel- 
low of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk;  Patrons,, 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  John  William  Butt,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Southey,  Norfolk;  Patron,' Robert  Martin,. 
Esq. 

ORDAINED.' 

At  a  Geoeni  Ordiifetfon  holdea  by:  the 
Lord  Bishop,  June  19. 
R 
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DEACONS. 

John  Arthy,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

William  Thomas  Bienkinsop,  B.A.  St. 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford. 

Charles  Abraham  Brook,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Cory,  B.A.  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Filtness,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Gibson,  B.  A.  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

William  Ooode,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Image,  B.A.  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thomas  Iveson. 

James  King,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Joseph  Thomas  Lawton,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Ponsonby  Lowther,  late  of  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,' 

Charles  S.  Matthews,  B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Norris,  B.A.  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Dent  Parmeter,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  William  Salmon,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

Joshua  Scholefield,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Spurgeon,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Christopher  Twiss,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Wilson,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

priests. 

William  Wogan  Aldrich,  S.C.L.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Barkway,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  . 

Charles  Bprton,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Courtnay  Boyle  Price,  B.A.  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Clowes,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Spencer  Cobbold,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Codd,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Daniel  Copsey,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thomas  Crick,  B.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 


John  Cubitt/B.A.  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Robert  Decker,  B.  A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph  Irvin  Eller. 

William  HestEverard,  M.A.  Baliol  Col- 
lage, Oxford. 

Thomas  Fulcher,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex, 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Gould,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

PhiUp  Gurdon,  B.A.  Downing  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Parish  Hammond,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Armine  Herring,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Hetling,  M.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

George  Augustus  How,  late  of  St  Al- 
ban Hall,  Oxford. 

William  Wigzel  Jardine,  M.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Clark  King,  B.A.  Corpus  Chrisi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Longe,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Marcon. 

George  Sandby,  B.A.  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Sidney  Neucatre,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Stephen  Pope,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Emma- 
nuel College,  Cambridge. 

Russell  Richards,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  • 

John  Smith,  B.A.  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Henry  Stoddart,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Hercules  Skinner  Templeton,  B.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Humphrey  Thomas  Walford,  B.A.  Ca- 
tharine Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Wame,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

married. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Maule,  of 
Boxford,  Suffolk,  to  Martha  Shirley  Raw- 
*es,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  WiHiam 
Rawes ;  at  Houghton-le  Spring,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Mack,  son  of  the  Rev.: 
W.  Mack,  Rector  of  Horsham,  Sufrblk/to 
Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Waniery 
of  Southtown ;  at'Gorleston.    '   * 

The  Rev.  George  Burghs,  Viear  of  Hal- 
vergate,  Norfolk,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  S.  D.  Myers,  M.A.  for' 
merry  Vicar  of  Mitcham,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey* 
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The  Rev.  H.  Goggs,  Vicar  of  South 
Creake,  Norfolk,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  Captain  Gpley,  of  Mile-end. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Best,  B.  A.  of  Batiol 
College,  Oxford,  youngest  son  of  George 
Best,  Esq.  of  Bayfield  Hmll,  Norfolk,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Eardley  Wilmot 
Michell,  Esq.  of  Wargroves,  Sussex. 

At  Denton,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev.  F. 
Browning,  Rector  of  Titchwell,  Norfolk, 
and  a  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  to  Wil- 
helmina,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  W.  E. 
Welby,  Bart,  of  Denton  Hall. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Salmon,  Curate  of 
Wetheringsett,  Suffolk. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Gibbs,  M.A.  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age,  Rector  of  Brockdish, 
Norfolk,  and  of  Cainby,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Rev.  T.  Wright,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Greetham,  Lincolnshire,  and  Kilverstone, 
Norfolk,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Mary's,  Thetford. 

OXFORD. 

ORDAINKJ). 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral 

May  28. 

DEACONS. 

Henry  Paasand,  B.A.  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
Curate  of  Noke. 

•  William  Scarbrough,  B.A.  Chaplain  of 
Christ  Church. 

Augustus  Page  Saunders,  B.A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

William  Gresley,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Francis  Jackson  Blandy,  B.A.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College. 

Henry  Allison  Dodd,  M.A.  Chaplain  of 
Queen's  College. 

William  Henry  Cymric  Lloyd,  B.A. 
Scholar  of  Jesus  College. 

Arthur  Bennett  Mesham,  M.A.  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Edward  Greswell,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  Gollege. 

Henry  William  Robinson  Michell,  B.A.  ♦ 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Curate  of  Sand- 
ford. 

.  George  Tyndall,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  College. 

William  Stone,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Brasen- 
nose  College. 

Francis  Cnambr6  Steel,  B.A.  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

JaAtw  Charles  Clutterbuck,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College. 
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Jeremiah  Bowen,  B.A.  Chaplain  of  New 
College. 

George  Henry  Dashwood,  B.A.  Lincoln 
College,  Curate  of  Burford. 

Thomas  Hart  Dyke,  B.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Hutchins,  B.A.  Chaplain  of 
Christ  Church. 

George  Hawkins,  M.A.  Probationary 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Peter  Titley,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 

PRIESTS. 

Joseph  Loscomb  Richards, M.A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. 

William-  Harrison,  M.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Charles  Dodgson,  M.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

George  Dandridge,  B.A.  Curate  of  Rou- 


George  Henry  Webber,  B.A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Charles  Grey  Cotes,  B.  A.  Christ  Church, 
Curate  of  Stonesfield. 
.  Thomas  Henderson,    B.A.  Student  of. 
Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Littlehales,  B.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Daniel  Veysie,  M.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

John  Joseph  Ellis,  M.A..  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

Benjamin  Holford  Banner,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College. 

John  Henry  Newman,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College. 

Benjamin  Robert  Perkins,  B.A.  Chap- 
lain of  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Arthur  Woodgate,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College. 

James  .Thomas  Duboulay,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. . 
.  John  Charles  James  Hoskyns  Abrahall, 
B.A.  Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 

Edward  Coleridge,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Ex- 
eter College. 

Thomas  Townson  Churton,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Etrasenose  College. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  de  la  Fite,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  S   De  Castro,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Roberts,  B.D.  Rector 
of  Rotherfield  Greys,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  Mrs.  Ashton, 
of  Mecklenburgh-square;  on  Friday,  May . 
27,  at  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden*  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  G.  Phillips,  Vicar  of  Eling,  Hants. 
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At  Hamptorr  Poyie,'by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Rowden,  Vicar  of  Highworth,  the 
Her.  Fraftcts  Rowden,  B.D.  late  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Cuxham  and  Ibstone,  to  Catharine  Char- 
lotte, only  child  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benson/ 
Rector  of  Hampton  Poyle  and'  of  Sooth 
Weston,  all  in  Oxford. 

deceased; 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Woodroro?,  Vicar  of 
Swincomb,  Oxfordshire'. 

The  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  Stephensoir, 
MA.  on  the  Old  Foundation  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Sargeaunt,  M.A;  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Dodington \  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Julius  Deedes,  M.A.  and 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Coflege,  Oxford,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Orlingbury,  Northamptonshire > 
Patron*  Sir  Broolt  Wffliamferidges,  Bart 

A  dispensation  has  passed  the  great  seal 
to-  emote  the  Rev.  Robert*  Roberts,  D.D. 
to  hold  the  Rectory  of  Wadenfaoe,  with 
the  consolidated  Rectory  of  Barnwell  All 
Saints  and  St.  Andrew,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  B.A.  to> 
tho  Rectory  of-  Holcot,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  on  the  presentation  *  of  his. 
father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Montgomery. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Thursby  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  f  sham  Inferior,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
cohf.' 

The  Rev.  Charles  Arthur  Sage  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Peter,  in  Brackley,  with 
the  Chapel  of  St.  James's  annexed,  in  the 
count^'  of  Northampton,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bartholomew 
Woodman;  Patron,  the  Most  Noble 
George  GnwviBe',  Mawjols  of  Staffitfd. 

dKDAIttBD. 
.  By  the  Lord  Bishop)  in  the'  Cathedral, 
on  Trinity  Sunday. 

DEACONS. 

Charles  Arnold,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Joter  Ftancfe  Cobb,  B.A.  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge, 

Jonathan  Douphrate,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Cfcatfcs  Hare  Earle,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oribtd. 

•  JoaA'Gtlai   Powell*  RAt'ST.  Peter's 
CeUsflaf  Cambridge. 

Hugh  Maltby  Spence,  B.A.  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 


1  Samson  'Henry  WlnV,  B.A.'  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  * 

WflHamWHson,  B.A.  St.  John's  CbWV 
legey  Cambridge.  V 

'Ity  l€t. l  WnCfrtm  tffc  top.  of  JVbncfcft.  ) 

PRIESTS. 

Robert  Charles  Herbert  Hotchkin^B.A. 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Augustus  La  Fargue,  B.A.  Sid- 
ney College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Montgomery,  B.A.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Murray,  B^A.  Catharine  Hall^ 
Cambridge. 

.  Thomas  Cooke  Thornton,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Tharsby',  M.A.  Oriel  Coifefce, 
Qqrfbrd. 

J ohiv  William' Wake,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  James  Ford,  of  Ndrthamptdn, 
to  Jane  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late -Ed- 
ward Nagle,  Esq**  at'iDaHington,  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  Rev.  Fiennes  J.  Trotman,  Vicar 
of  Dallmgton,  Northamptonshire,  to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  Earle, 
of  Swerford,  in  this  county ;  at  Steeple 
Aston. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Good,  to  Aftne  Malta, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Charles*  fierice-" 
ley,  Esq.  of  Aiggen  Batt, Northampton- 
shire. 


At  Rarasgftte,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pryee, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Wellingborough,  NortfraimP' 
tonshire,  atod  Prebendary  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  Rev.  T.  R,  Woodman,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Brackley,  Rector  of  Daylesford,  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  ChaplaHv  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

SALISBURY. 

PREFER  SLB». 

The  Rev.  William  Potchett,  M.A  to  the 
Prebend  of  Grantham  BbreaHs*.  Patron 
the  King,-  through  voidance  of  the  See. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  Vicar  of  Warmm- 
sfer,  to -Ae  Vicarage  of*Melksham.  Pa- 
trons, the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury. 


On  SnifcUry,  May  8,  at  his  house  in 
Seymour-street,  London,  aged  76,'  John' 
Lord  Bistfsp  of  gALlsflftKT,'  Chaneelior'of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  the  eldest  "of  nhw£ 
sons  of  a  former  Vicar  of  Peterborough. 
His  Lordship  rose  from  a  Fellowship  of  St 
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John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  succes- 
sively Tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Canon 
of  Windsor,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  then  of  Sa- 
rum,  and  Preceptor  to  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  He  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  distinguished  confidence  of  his 
late  Majesty. 

After  an  illness  of  only  two  days,  at 
Teffbnt  Evias,  aged  32,  the  Rev.  John 
Coane,  Curate  of  that  place,  and  son  of 
the  late  Conolly  Coane,  Esq.  of  Norfolk 
Crescent,  Bath. 

At  Melksham,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  Vicar  of  Melksham,  and  Prebend- 
ary of  Salisbury. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  in  the '  76th 
year  of  his  age ;  at  Aston-Tirrold,  Berks. 
The  Rev.  William  Norris,  at  Hindon, 
Wilte,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 


WORCESTER. 


PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Roby,  Rector  of  Con- 
gerston,  Leicestershire,  and  Chaplain  to 
Earl  Howe,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Anstrey, 
Warwickshire;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Rev.  D'Arcy  Haggitt,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St  Andrew,  Pershore,  with 
the  Chapelry  of  Holy  Cross,  Besford,  Def- 
ford,  BrieklehamptoA^aod  Pinvin,  annex- 
ed, WoMesteishir«$  Patrons,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster. 

The  Rev.  W.  Jones,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Evenlode. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  William  James,  Rector  of 
Evenlode. 


CHAPLAINCIES  &  PREACHERS  HI  PS. 

The  Rev.  RichardJfeedith,  B.A.  of  St 
Edmund  Hall,.  Oxford,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  tp  $e  .Earl  pf  Rocksavage. 

The  Rev.  Cfcirle*  Mackie,  M.A.  Rector 
of  Quarley,  Hants,  to  be  one  of  the  Do- 
Joestfe  Chaplains  to  hv  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  J.  Parker,  M.A.  and 
-  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to 
be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Braybrooke. 

The  Rev.  James  Rudge,  D.D.  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  his  Royal 
Highness's  Domestic  Chaplain. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Clough,  M.A.  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of 
Uanferris,  Denbighshire,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Marchioness  Cornwaljis. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Serocold  Pearce, 
M.A.  F.S.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
is  appointed  Morning  .Preacher  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent  Street. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Tomson  Bidwell, 
M.A.  has  been  elected  Preacher  of  St 
Mary's  Church,  Thetford,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Rev.  T,  Wright. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  King,  to  the  Afternoon 
Lectureship  of  the  parish  of  Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire. 


PRIEST  IN  ORDINARY. 
The  Rev.  R.  C.  Packman,  Rector  of 
Langdon  Hills,  Essex,  to  be  one  of  the 
Priests  in  Ordinary  of  his  Majesty's  Chapel 
Royal. 

SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Tomson  Bidwell, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
is  elected  Master  of.  the  School  and  Hos- 
pital Charity  at  Thetford,  founded  in  pur- 
suance of  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
'Fulverstone,  Kent 

The  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.A.  Precentor 
and  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
be  Master  of  the  School  of  that  So«<ty; 
Patron,  the  Dean. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Kaye  Bonney,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Normanton,  Rutland,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  Archdeacon  Johnson's  Schools 
and  Hospitals  at  Oakham  and  JJppiaghaai* 
vice  the  late  Rev.  W.  Pochin. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips,  D.D.  of 
Queen's  College,.  Cambridge,  to  be  Head 
.Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  and  District 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Addiogton  Greave?, 
B.  A.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
Classical  Assistant  at  Oakham  School;  to 
the  Head  Mastership  of  the  Devonport 
Classical  and  Mathematical  School. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE   UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGKEES  CONFERRED. — FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  11. 

Rev.  Richard  Whately,  Principal  of  St. 
Alban  HalL 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  2. 

,.  Rev.  William  Bewsher,   Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

April  21. 

Rev.  John  Calcott,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College. 

May  13. 

John  Thirkill,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

May  21. 

Rev.  Marlow  Watts  Wilkinson, .  Wor- 
cester College. 

HONORARY  DOCTORS  IN   CIVIL   LAW. 

June  15. 

Sir  James  Stuart,  Bart,  of  Allanbank* 
Berwickshire. 

'     Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  Bart,  formerly  Go- 
vernor of  Madras. 

George  Francis  Lyon,  Esq,  Captain  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

Francis  Chantrey,  Esq.  R.A. 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

March  26. 
Rev.  Frederick  Benjamin    Twisleton, 


Fellow  of  New  College,  Grand  Compound- 
er. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 


Rev.  George  Deane,  St  Mary  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Gegg,  St  Alban  HalL 

Rev.  Henry  George  Talbot,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Edward  Walter  West,  St.  John's 
College. 

April  13. 

Hon.  Philip  Henry  Abbot,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Tawney,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

William   Stone,   Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College. 

-    Samuel  Maddock,  Holme's  Exhibitioner 
of  Brasenose  College. 

Charles  Sprengel  Greaves,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Frederick    Maxwell  Danson,   Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  Richard  Basnett,  Trinity  College. 

Gustavus  Lodowic  Hamilton,   Trinity 
College.    ■ 

•  Rev.  Thomas  Hartshorn  Harding,  Wad- 
ham  College. 

Rev.  William  Pyne,  Pembroke  College. 

Rev.  William  Mellard,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Charles  Tookey,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Alexander  William  Schomberg, 
Magdalen  Hall. 

April  2\. 

Arthur  B.  Mesham,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 
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Robert  Walker,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  Edward  George  Simcox,  Scholar 
of  Wadham  College. 

Thomas  Williams,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  William  Robert  Wyatt,  Brasenose 
College.    . 

Thomas  Johnson,  Merton  College. 

April  28. 

Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  St.  John's 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Henry  John  Urquhart,  Fellow  of 
New  College. 

Hev.  .  John  James  Saint,  Brasenose 
College. 

James  King,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Francis  Buttanshaw,  University 
College. 

John  Campbell,  Baliol  College. 

May  5. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Harrison,  Wadham 
College. 

Rev.  James  Isaac  Monypenny,  Wad- 
ham College. 

Richard  Philip  Goldsworthy  Tiddeman, 
Magdalen  Hall. 

Frederick  David  Perkins,  Brasenose 
College. 

Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  Oriel  College* 

May  13. 

Bickham  Sweet  Escott,  Christ  Church. 
William  Henry   Cynric  Lloyd,    Jesus 
College. 

May  21. 

Elborough  Woodcock,  Oriel  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Edmund  Currie,  Wadham  College. 
■   Ambrose  Barber,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Stevens,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Lloyd  Anwyl  Roberts,  Je- 
sus College. 

William  Battiscombe,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. 

May  25. 

Daniel  Keyte  Sandford,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  John  Herbert,  Wadham  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Thomas  Sweet  Escott,  Lincoln 
College. 

George  Percy  Elfiott,  St  Mary  Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Burbank  Holt,  Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mends,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Mendham,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Dawes,  St.  Edmund 
Hall. 


Rev.  Charles  Henry  Thomas  Baura- 
garten,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Charles  Richard  Ward,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

William  Gresley,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Rev.  William  Archibald  Home,  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Frederick  Harry  Pare,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Bullock,  Christ  Church. 

Philip  William  Mure,  Christ  Church. 

John  Wood,  Christ  Church. 

John  Cheales,  .Brasenose  College. 

Edward  Elton,  Brasenose  College. 

Arthur  Rowlandson,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Huyshe,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  John  Harding,  Baliol  College. 

Rev.  Edward  Jones,  Jesus  College. 

Joseph  Lysaght  Penne&ther,  St  Alban 
Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Commeline,  St  Alban 
HalL 

Rev.  Thomas  Simpson  Evans,  St  Alban 
Hall. 

June  2. 

George  Henry  Dashwood,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Hubert  Parker,  Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  Christopher  Milnes,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Richard  Colston  Phillips,  Trinity 


Rev.  Henry  Edwards  Shew,  Worcester 
College. 

Evelyn  Bazalgette,  Baliol  College. 
Rev.  George  Sandby,  Merton  College. 
Rev.  John  Pyke,  Exeter  College. 

June  11. 

Rev.  Edmund  Williams,  Jesus  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Newman  John  Stubbin,  St*  John's 
College. 

Rev.  John  Thomas  Flesher,  Lincoln 
College. 

Rev.  Peter  French,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Erck,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  Magdalen  HalL 

Rev.  Henry  Aubery  Veck,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Rev.  David  Frederick  Markham,  Christ 
Church.       .   . 

Rev.  William  Thackeray,  Brasenose 
College. 

William  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College. 

Rev.  John  Parker,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Charles  John  Fynes  Clinton,  Oriel 
College. 
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Rev.  James  PolUott,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

Rev.  Edward  Hawkins,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  William  Wilkins  Gale,  Pembroke 
CoUege. 

Rev;  George  Dandridge,  Worcester  Col- 


June  16. 

Edward  Buller,  Esq.  Oriel  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Finch,  Merton 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Humphrey  Allen,  W  orcester  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Gardnor  Baldwin,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Francis  Charles-  Massingberd, 
Magdalen  College. 

Rob.  Briscoe,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

William  Henry  Butler,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Ralph  Lewen  Benson,  Christ 
Church, 

Rev.  Edward  Howells,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Albert  Jones,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  John  Olive,  Wadham  College. 

Rev;  George  Robert  Paulson,  Baliol 
CoUege. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

March  26. 
Samuel  Piatt,  Esq.  Magdalen  Hail. 
April  13. 

Samuel  Lane,  Exeter  College. 
Henry  Erskine  Head,  St.  Mary  HaU. 
William  Williams,  Magdalen  HaU. 
April21. 

Bedford  Kenyon,  St  Mary's  HaU, 
Grand  Compounder. 

William  Hodgson,  Wadham  CoUege. 

Bendal  Littlehales,  Oriel  College. 

Richard  Gwillym,  Brasenose  CoUege. 

Joseph  Green  Round,  Baliol  CoUege. 

Robert  Jervis  Coke  Alderson,  Exeter 
CoUege. 

April  28. 

Daniel  Alexander,  St.  Mary  HaU. 
.    Charles  Abbott,  Christ  Church. 

William  Scarbruugh,  Christ  Church* 

SUvamis  Brown,  Pembroke  College. 

Edmund  Goodenougb  Bayly,  Pembroke 
CoUege. 

Thomas  George  Patrick  Atwood,  Penv 
broke  CoUege. 

Frederick  H.  Leger  Baldwin,  .Queen's 
CoUege. 

Roger  ft.  JSarnstop,  Worcester  CoUege. 

Arthur  Moore,  University  College. 


May  5. 

Edward  York,  Christ  Church,   Grand 
Compounder. 

Thomas    LoveU    Beddues,    Pembroke 
CoUege,  Grand. Compounder. 

Jeremiah  Bo  wen,  AU  Souls'  College. 

Leonard  Fletcher,  AU  Souls'  CoUege. 

Thomas  Adams  Colling,   Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

George  Baker,  Wadham  College. 

Charles  Gregory,  Wadham  College. 

Thomas  Gilbert  Griffith,  Magdalen  HaU. 

Charles  Gilpin,  Magdalen  HalL 

Charles    Augustus    Samuel    Morgan, 
Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Percy  Meade,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

John  Lewis  Capper,  Pembroke  CoUege* 

William  Hay  ward  Cox,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. 

Samuel  Arnot  Fyler,  Trinity  CoUege, 

Edwin  Ellis  Coleridge,  Trinity  College. 

Samuel  Iston  Fell,  Queen's  CoUege. 
*  William -Henry  Gomonde,  Queen's  Col- 
lege.. 

Henry  Hayman  Dod,  Worcester  College. 

George  Edward  Eyre,  Oriel  CoUege. 

George  F.  Hay,  Baliol  CoUege. 

John  Daubuz,  Exeter  CoUege. 

John  Peter  Benson,  Exeter  College. 

Hubert  KesteU  Cornish,  Corpus  Christi 
CoUege. 

May  13. 

Mourant  Brock,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
James  Ind,  Queen's  College. 
Richard  Hewitt,  Queen's  College. 
Joseph  William  Mossy  Magdalen  HalL 
Henry  Legge,  Christ  Church.    • 
Peter  Stafford  Carey,  St.  John's  College. 
Frederick  Joseph  Hone,  University  Col- 


Henry  William  Hull,  Oriel  College.    *  • 
WiHiam  Heberden,  Oriel  Oolkg*. 
John  MarshaU,  Worcester  CoUege. 
Thomas  Hughes,  Jesus  CoUege. 
John  Philip  Sydenham,  Exeter  CoUege. 
George  James  Huddleston,  MejrtoUrCok 
lege.  '       - 

May  21. 

Richard  Charles  Champion,  Magdalen 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 
•  Matthew  Robert  Scott,  £*eter.  College. 

Henry  Robert  Harrison,  Lincoln  Col- 
toge. 

@PWge  -Harrison,  Lincoln  CoUege. 
•    Charles  Logger  Stephens,  St  IfciryHaH. 

James  Peter  Rhoades,  Wadham  Cotyeajl 
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'  Augustus  Bernard   Handlay,  Queen's 

CoUege. 

Humphrey  Pountney,  Queen's  College, 

Frederic^  Leicester,  Queen's  College. 

John  Markham,  Christ  Church. 

William  Rice  Markbam,  Christ  Church. 

John  Priestley,  Trinity  College. 

Charles  Henry  Magan,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Peter  Titley,  Jjesus  College. 

Aaron  Rogers,  Jesus  CoUege. 


•        Afrdy  25.  # 

William  Bradriall,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Gervas  Hutchinson  Bourne,  Pern* 
broke  CoUege. 

Philip  Arden  Cooper,  Oriel  College 

William  Smith-Dear,  Wadham  CoUege. 

William  May  BlUs,  Christ  Church. 

Edmund  Hiley  Estcourt,  Baliol  College. 

Henry  Fowle,  Uohreraity  College. 

Francis  James  Graham,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

William  Hamilton,  Pembroke  College. 

John  Curtis  Hay  ward,  Oriel  College. 

Calvert  Richard  Jones,  Oriel  CoUege. 

John  Justice,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Pruen,  Oriel  CoUege.  , 

Thomas  Lloyd,  Jesus  CoUege. 

Charles  Maybery ,  Jesus  College. 

John  North,  Brasenose  CoHege. 

John  OdeU,  Christ  Church,  •Grand  Com- 
pounder. 

Samuel  Sambore  Palmer,  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

James  Patrick  Parry,  Exeter  College. 

Robert  8andero,  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Sergison,  Brasenose  College. 

George  Gordon  Smkh,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

Charles   Vereey  Shuckburgh,   Trinity 
College. 

John  Taylor,  Brasenose  CoUege. 

Samuel  Bush  Toller,  Trinity  CoUege. 

Edward    Henry   Tompaon,    Magdalen. 
Hall. 

Thomas  John  Erevenen,  Exeter  CoUege. 

Manwood    Tucker,   Scholar  of.  Baliol 
College. 

CharlesHampden  Tnmer,Christ  Church. 

Thomas.  Usmar,  Queen's  CoUege. 

Hugh  Vaughan,.Jesus  College. 

WilMamJBUis  Wail,  Trinity  CoUege. 

James  Edward  Winterbottom,  and 

William  Jueyumi  Woods,   St  John's 
College. 

June  2. 
.  William  Pidaley,  Pembroke  College. 
.  Joha.Wglaiit  QiieeaVtCeUege. 


ArtauaJames^fieauiMRt^QMeen^  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Palairet,  Michel  Seholar  or 
Queen's  College.         -     * 

James  Hazel,  Queen's  CoUege. 
'    Charles    CoUyns    Walkey,    Worcester 
College. 

Thomas  Paley,  University  CoUege. 

•  William  Lockwood,  University  CoUege. 
Archibald  Macdonald,  Oriel  College. 

t    Richard  Henry  Walwyn,  Oriel  CoUege. 
Lewis  Lawrence.  Jesus  CoUege. 

June  11. 

Hon.  Henry  Anson,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Henry  Shum,  Wadham  CoUege. 

Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  FeUow  of  $U 
John's  College. 

Hon.  Thomas  Vesey,  Christ  Church. 

*  Edward  John  Stanley,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  WiUes,  Brasenose  College. 

William  Marriott  Caldecott,  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

Samuel  Fox,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

Richard.  Broome  £inneger,  Pembroke 
CoUege.  ' 

Anthony  Lewis  I*ambert,  .Trinity  C«l- 
lege.  " 

George  Wells,  Magdalen  CoUege. 

Robert  Chichester,  Worcester  CoUege. 

Henry  Wintfe,  Worcester  College.'  . 

Horace  Chavasse,  Worcester  CoUege. 

Joseph  Fraser  Lightbourn,  Jesus -Col- 
lege. 

John  Wynne,  Jesus  CoUege. 

William  Douglas  Back,  Exeter  CoUege. 

June  16. 

Richard  Maurice  Bonner,.  Esq.  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

Thomas  Middleton,  St.  Edmund  JHaU. 

William  Robertson,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

Benjamin  John  Harrison,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Nathaniel  Bland,  Christ  Church. 

Ralph  Etwall,  Trinity  CoUege. 

William  Welch,  St.  John's  CoUege. 
'    Sir  George  Prevdst,  Bart.  Oriel  College. 

John  Cox,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Hon.  John  Mitford,  New  CoUege.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS     UNIVERSITY     INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

.  March  23. 
In    Con  vocation   this    Day,   the  Rev. 
Edward  Cardwell,  B.D.  fellow  of  Brase- 
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note  College,  was  elected  Camden  Pro- 
fettor  of  Ancient  History,  in  the  room  of 
(he  Ute  Dr.  Elmtley. 

April  13. 

Hie  Key.  William  Dalby,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Watts,  M.A.  Fellow  of  University  College, 
were  admitted  Proctors  of  the  University, 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  Rev.  John 
William  Hughes,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
die  Rev.  Joseph  Luscombe  Richards, 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  the  Rev.  Fre-~ 
derick  Charles  PhmipCre,  M.A.  and  the 
Rev.  William  Glaister,  M.A.  Fellows  of 
University  College,  were  nominated  Fro- 
Proctors. 

Erratum. — In  our  announcement  of 
the  admission  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Elms- 
ley,  the  late  Principal  of  St.  Alban  Hall,' 
in  our  last  Number,  we,  by  mistake,  in- 
serted the  Rev.  Edward  Whately,  instead 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Whately. 
April  18. 

The  following  Gentlemen,  who  bad  been 
previously  nominated  and  approved  in 
Congregation,  as  Examining  Masters  un- 
der the  new  Statute,  were  finally  approved 
by  Convocation: — 

IK   LITEMS  HUMANIORIBUS. 

Mr.  Mills,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 
Mr.  Longley,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Mr.  Jelf,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Mr.  Johnson,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College. 

IN   DISCIPL1NIS   MATHEMATICIS  ET 
PHY8ICI8. 

Dr.  Ogle,  Aldrichian  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Rigaud,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry, Exeter  College. 

Mr.  Cooke,  Sadleian  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

April  19. 

The  Rev.  William  Vaux,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  was  elected,  by 
the  Heads  of  Colleges,  to  preach  Canon 
Bampton's  Divinity  Lecture  for  the  year 
1826. 

April  20. 

In  Convocation,  the  University  Seal 
was  affixed  to  an  instrument  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  four  University  Scholarships, 
the  benefaction  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  "  for  the  Promotion  of 
Classical  Learning  and  Taste. "    The  Can- 


didates are  to  be  Undergraduate  Members 
of  the  University,  "without  regard  to1 
place  of  birth,  school,  parentage,  or  pecu- 
niary circumstances,"  who  shall  not  have 
exceeded  their  sixteenth  Term  from  their 
matriculation.  The  election  of  the  first 
Scholar  to  take  place  in  the  first  Term  after 
the  completion  of  the  foundation. 

April  27. 

Mr.  William  Street  Escott  was  admitted 
Scholar  of  New  College. 

April  28. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cardwell,  B.D.  Fel- 
low of  Brasenose  College,  was  approved 
in  Convocation  as  an  Examining  Master 
in  "  Literis  Humanioribus." 

[An  election  of  King's  Scholars  at  West- 
minster School  took  place  this  day,  when 
the  following  young  gentlemen  were 
elected,  by  which  they  are  entitled  either 
to  Studentships  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
or  Scholarships  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge : — Messrs.  WoodJall,  Heathcote, 
Downes,  Sutherland,  Brodie,  Gwilt, 
Simpson,  and  M'Levey.] 

MaytL 

Mr.  Jacobson,  of  St,  Edmund  Hall,  and 
Messrs.  Quarmby,  Pyemont,  Metcalfe, 
and  Jackson,  Commoners. of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, were  elected  Scholars  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

In  full  Convocation  this  day,  the  Uni- 
versity Seal  was  affixed  to  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars,  to  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  for  bis  late  munificent  foun- 
dation of  four  University  Scholarships, 

May  11. 

The  University  Seal  was  affixed  to  a 
Deed  of  Foundation  of  a  Professorship  in 
Political  Economy,  on  the  endowment  of 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Albury  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Surry.  The  Professor  is 
to  be  elected  by  Convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  Professorship  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  .being  capable  of  re-election  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years.  He  is  to  read  a 
course  of  nine  lectures  at  the  least  during 
one  of  the  four  academical  Terms  in  every 
year,  and  to  print  and  publish  one  of  the 
same  lectures.  Three  persons  are  to  be 
considered  as  forming  a  class,  and  if  the 
Professor  neglects  so  to  read  or  to  publish, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
he  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  salary  attached 
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to  the  Professorship  during  the  period  of 
such  neglect 

May  12. 
Mr.  Charles  Richard  Littledale,  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Robert  Jeffreys,  Mr.  George 
Phillimore,  and  Mr.  Charles  Otway 
Mayne,  were  admitted  Students  of  Christ 
Church,  from  Westminster  School. 

May  25. 

Being  the  first  day  of  Trinity  or  Act 
Term,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  no- 
minated Masters  of  the  Schools  :— 

Rev.  James  Thomas  Round,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Dodgson,  MJL  Snadess 
of  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Llewelyn  Lewd&m,  HJL  Scholar 
of  Jesus  Gotteje. 

jfeyao. 

Vs.  George  Cotes,  Commoner  of  Brase- 
ROte  College,  was  admitted  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  on  Mr.  Blount's  Founda- 
tion. 

June  2. 

In  a  Convocation  holden  this  day,  the 
University  Seal  was  affixed  to  a  Letter  of 
Thanks  to  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  of 
Albury  Park,  Surrey,  for  his  munificent 
foundation  of  a  Professorship  in  Political 
Economy.  The  day  of  election  for  the 
first  Professor,  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the 
8th  instant 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Convo- 
cation accepted  a  proposal  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  EUerton,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
to  Found  an  Annual  Prise  of  Twenty 
Guineas  for  the  best  English  Essay  on  some 
doctrine  or  duty  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
or  on  some  qf  the  points  on  which  we  differ 
from  the  Romish  Churchy  or  on  any  other 
subject  which  shall  be  deemed  meet  and 
useful. 

June  5. 
Mr.  Richard  Latham,  Scholar  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  that 
Society. 

June  6. 
Mr.  Henry  Davison,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College  on  Mr.  Blount's  Foundation; 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  Commoner  of 
Oriel  College ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lewin, 
Commoner  of  Worcester  College  (having 
been  previously  nominated  on  Trinity 
Monday)  were  admitted  Scholars  of  Tri- 
nity College  on  the  original  Foundation. 


June  10. 

The  election  of  the,  first  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  on  the  foundation  of  Henry 
Drummond,  Esq.  took  place,  when  Nassau 
William  Senior,  Esq  M.A.  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Barrister-*£-Law, 
was  unanimously  chosen. ' 

Jumil. 

The  Electors  to  Dean  Ireland's  Scholar- 
ships signified  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  their 
choice  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  to  be  the  first  Scholar 
•D  that  foundation. 

June  12. 
Jn  full  Convocation,  the  University  Seal 
was  affixed  to  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
authorizing  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  several  Colleges  and 
Halls  therein,  to  raise  money  by  mortgage 
of  their  possessions,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  an  increased  number  of  Students. 

June  15. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  M.A.  and  Pro- 
bationary Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
admitted  actual  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

June  16. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whately,  Principal  of  St. 
Alban  Hall,  was  nominated  and  approved 
as  a  Select  Preacher,  in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Mills,  of  Magdalen  College,  who 
has  resigned:  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  was  nomi- 
nated a  Commissioner  of  the  Market,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Pert. 

June  22. 

Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  was 
admitted  Scholar  of  New  College. 

The  names  of  those  candidates,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
Easter  Term,  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  Three  Classes  of  Li- 
teres  Humaniores  and  Discipline  Mathe- 
matics et  Physica  respectively,  according 
to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  each 
class  prescribed  by  the  statute,  stand  as 
follows: — 

THE   FIRST    CLASS   IN   LITEMS  HUMANI- 
ORIBU8. 

Arthur  James  Beaumont,  Queen's  College. 
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Peter  Stafford  Carey,  St  John's  College. 
William  Hay  ward  Cox,  Pembroke  College. 
George  Moberly,  Baliol  College. 
Charles  Palairet,  Queen's  College. 
William  Smythe,  Christ  Church. 

•  THE  4E60ND  -OLASS  IN  LITEMS  HUMA- 
N40MBUS. 

Hubert  Kestell .  Cpnust*,   Corpus  Christi 
.  College. 
'Henry.  Hayman  Dod,  Worcester  College. 
James  Ind,  Queen's  College. . 
Archibald  Macdonald,  Oriel  College. 
"Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.  Oriel  College. 
Charles  Collyns  Walkey,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 
William  Welch,  St  John's  College. 
Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  St  John's  College. 

TOB  1SIR»  4LAS8  IN  LITER!*  HUMA- 
NIOMBUS. 

tjreorge  Baker,  Wadham  College. 
Richard  Maurice  Bonner,  Christ  Church. 
John  Lewis  Capper,  Pembroke  College. 
'William  Smith  Dear,  Wadham  College. 
John 'Dixon,  Christ  Church. 
George  Edward  Byre,  Oriel  College. 
John  Foley,  Wadfram  College. 
-William  Heberden,  Oriel  College. 
4  John  Hill,  Brasenose  College, 
Frederick  Hone,  University  College. 
Henry  William  Hull,  Oriel  College. 
Joseph  Fraser  Lightbourne,  Jesus  College. 
James  Rhoades,  Wadham  College. 
Edward  John  Stanley,  Christ  Church. 
Samuel  Bushe  Toller,  Trinity  College. 
'Marwood  Tucker,  .Baliol' College. 
Joseph  Neate  Walsh,  St  John's  CoHege. 
'Henry  Winfle,  Worcester  College. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINERS. 

Edward  Cardwelk 
William  Mills. 
'Charles  Atmore  Ogilyie* 
Charles  Thomas  Longley. 
Arthur  Johnson. 
Richard  Wftluun  Jejf.. 

rT»E  FIRST  PLASS  IN  PJpCIPtlWIS    MA- 
THEMATICI8  EX  PHYSICIS. 

Arthur  James  Bcautnont*  Oneen's  College. 
XjaJverj.  fcifilwd  J/mia,  Oral  College. 


Sir  George  Preyoa^,  ftul*  OrijeMfclkfce. 
Benjamin  William  Salmon  Vajlael^  Exe- 
ter College. 
Joseph  Neate  Walsh,  St  John's  College. 

THE  SECOND  CLASS    IN  DISCIPLINE  MA- 
THEMATICS ET  PHYSICIS. 

Richard  Maurice  Bonnor,  Christ  Church. 
William  Hayward  Cox,  Pembroke  College. 
Hon.  Thomas  Vesey,  Christ  Church. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINERS. 

James  Adey  Ogle. 
.Stephen  Peter  Rlgaud. 
George  Leigh  Cooke. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  form 
Jthe.  fourth  class,  but  w^ose.jnamqB  are  not 
published,  amounts  to  10 1. 


PRIZES 

latin  becxe. 

Incendium  Londwense,  anno  1666. 

.Edward  Pawlett  Bjbrat,  Scholar  of  Cor- 
,pu£.£hris£  College. 


latin****?. 
De  Tribunicia  apud  Romano*  Botestate. 
Frederick  Oakley,  B.A.  Christ  Cjbaxrch. 


.  *aftli**.C«nt. 
Language,  in  Us  Copiousness  andStmciurt, 
considered  as  a  Test  vf  National  CkriU- 
.  station. 

.    James  William  Mylne,  #.A.  Baliol  Col- 
lege. 


*ic  R»fl«  -ftetesijare'*  Pttje. 

-English  Verse. 
The  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  TwoU. 

Richard  Clerk  Sewell,  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 


Proceeding*  of  thetMtoMtty  of 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED. FROM  APRlIr  TO*  JUNEIWWJS1VB. 


HONORARY  DOCTOR  IN-  DIVINITY.  '• 

June  18. 
Hon.  and-  Rev.  Huglr  Percy,  St.  John's 
College,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

DOCTOR- IN  DIVINITY. 

J«*g  1& 
Rev.  Charted 'Richard  Stmirier,  MIA. 
Trinity  College,    Prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, by  Royal  Mandate. 

BACHELORS   IN   DIVINITY. 

ApriW* 
Rev.  Francis  Dawson,  t *mfcyC«**fcev 

June  11.  ! 

Re*.Thoma*S&lford,  Fellowbf  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Archdall,  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel College, 

Rev.R.  A.  Singleton,  St.  John's  College. 

DOCTOR  IN  CIVIL   LAW. 

'  Jtfay25. 
William  Prere,  Esq.  Master  of  Downing 
College,  and  Serjeant  at  Law.     By  Royal 
Mandate. 

.  doctor,**  FH*SIC. 
April  20. 
Thomas  Elliotson,  Jesus  CoUege. 

HONORARY  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

April  27. 
Sir  Windsor  Edwin  Bayntum  Sandys, 
Trinity  College.  * 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Aprit2. 

Frederick  Thomas  Pratt,  Trinity  G& 
lege. 

Ebenezer  Ware,  Trinity  College; 

Rev.  Thojnaw'Nashi  TrinHyCollegei 

Rev.  George  Pitt,  Trinity  College. 

John  Evered,  Trinity  College.  v 

Rev.  Charles  Sutler  QJough,  St  John"* 
College/ 

Rev.  Charles  George  Ruddvck  Festipg, 
St  John's  College. 


Rev.  Copinger  Henry  Gooch,  'Corpus 
Christi  College. 

William  da? ton  Walters^  Jesuir Coflege. 

*   May*.. 
Nicholson  -Rofeert  Caivert^'  St.   John's 
College. 

N    Robert  Gorton/  Jesms  College   Grand 
Compounder*'  •     ■ 

Rev*  Richard  WWd^  Covpus  <  Cbrlsti 
College. 

MayM. 

Rev.  Hamnett  Holditich,  Caius  College.' 
D.  Holmes,  St  John's  College,  by  Royal 
Mandate. 

May  16. 

Rev.  Frederick  Holmes,  B.A.  St.  John'** 
College,  by  Royal  Mandate. 

May  25-'  < 

Rev.  Farr  Dudcting,  Catharine  Hall. 
Rev.  Thomas  Wright  Whitaker,  Emma- 
nuel College. 

June  11. 

Rev.  A.  Staplefon,  Queeti*s  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

BACHfitORW  ITS  CtVlL  t AW. 
April  20. 
Matthew  Scott,'  Trinity  Hall. 

May  4. 
Henry  Caen  Sepntur,  Trinity  Hall. 

-MoiylU 
Rev.  Daniel  Richard  Leake  Moxon,  Ca- 
tharine Hall. 

June  11.  k 

Charles  Bayies  Broadiey,  Esq.  Trinity: 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Charles  Leicester,  Trinity  Hall, 
Grand  .Compounder.  , 

BACHELOR  tN   PHYSIC 

Charles  Phillips,  Clare  Hall. 

BAC^E-SORS1  OF  ARTS. 

MdnH  25.' 

Thomas  Fielding  Biaker,  Caius  College. 
Henry  Peter  Daniell,  Trinity  College. 
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Rev.  Ferdinand  Faithful,  St  John's  Col- 
lage. 

William  Hopwood,  Trinity  College. 

Thomas  Hulton,  Caius  College. 

Charlea  Jollands,  St  John's  College. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Maddy,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Abraham  Thomas  Rogers  Vicary,  Jesus 
College. 

April  20. 

Charles  Nairne,  Trinity  College. 

Charles  Maitland  Long,  Trinity  College. 

J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  Trinity  College. 

H.  R.  Crewe,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Deeker,  Trinity  College. 

John  Warner,  Trinity  College. 

William  Quekett,  St  John's  College. 

Philip  Went  worth  Buckham,  St  John's 
College. 

Rev.  John  Coombes  Collins,  St  John's 
College. 
'  Purges  Lambert,  St  John's  College. 

William  Walker  Jordan,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Edward  Band,  St  John's  Col- 
lege- 

John  Giles  Powell,  St  Peter's  College. 

Henry  Pratt,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Nicholas  Chmnery,  Queen's  College. 

William  Sharp,  Queen's  College. 
'Thomas  Furlong,  Queen's  College. 

John  Hilman  Watkins,  Catharine  Halt 

John  Gibson,  Catharine  Hall. 

John  S.  Byers,  Catharine  Hall. 
1  George  Sharland,  Jesus  College. 

Robert  Cobb,  Christ  College. 

Thomas  Lovick  Cooper,  Magdalen  Col- 

Martin  Cramp  Tolputt,  Sidney  College. 


Henry  PiUeutt  Blencowe,  Emmanuel 
College. 

George  Geofey  WyatriUe*  Sidney  Col- 
lege. 

John  CreJbfe  Warren,  Sidney  College. 

April  27. 
Waller  Blake,  Trinity  College. 
George  Henry  Bower,  Trinity  College. 
John  Fry,  Trinity  College. 
George  Gibbons,  Sidney  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

William  Stone,  St  Peter's  College. 
Charles  Wallington,  Christ  College. 

May  A. 

William  Ford  Bally,  Downing  College. 
William  Carpendale,  St  John's  College. 
Samuel  Thomas  Townsend,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Vyell  F.  Vyvyan,  Trinity  College. 

May  11. 

Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Osborne  Townsend,  Fellow  of 
King's  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  West,  Christ  College. 

May  25. 

John  Deedes,  Trinity  College. 

John  Lane  Freer,  Trinity  College. 

John  Hurnall,  Emmanuel  College. 

Frederick  Osborne,  Trinity  Hall. 

George  Darby  St  Quintin,   Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Butler  Stevenson,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. 

June  I. 

Howard  Elphinstone,  Trinity  College. 


MISCELLANEOUS   UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

junior  sophs'  examination. — Lent  Term,  1825. 

Examiners. 
Thomas   Shelford,   M.A.  Corpus*  Christi      John  Hutton  Fisher,  M.  A.  Trinity  College. 

College. 
Edward  Bushby,  MA  St  John's  College.      George  Skinner,  M.A.  Jesus  College. 


t 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Addis,          Trin. 

Badeley, 

C.  C. 

Bernard, 

Joh. 

Bond,           C.  C. 

Aldhouse,     Pet 

Barham, 

Trin. 

Biddulph, 

Clare. 

Booth,          Qu. 

Anquetil,     Pet 

Barrs,  sen. 

Joh. 

Bigsby, 

Trin. 

Botcherby,   Joh. 

Antrobus,     Joh. 

Barrs,  jun. 

Joh. 

Biley, 

Clare. 

BourdiUon,  Joh. 

Appleton,  .  Trin. 

Barwkk, 

Magd. 

Blaokwell, 

Cath. 

Bowden,       Qu. 

Ashmore,     Chr. 

Beath, 

Joh. 

Bloom, 

Caius. 

Bowstead,    Joh. 

Atherton,     Qu. 

Beechey, 

Caius. 

Bolden, 

Trin. 

BoydeU,       Madg. 

Althorpe,     Emm. 

Beeson, 

Joh. 

Bond, 

8 

Trin. 

Braine,         Trin. 
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Braithwaite,Joh. 

Ely,            Job. 

LeapxngweH,  Pet 

Reeks, 

Clare. 

Branson,      Caius. 

Emmet,       Trin 

LindseU, 

Jes. 

Russell, 

Emm. 

Brett,          Trin. 

Fane,          Joh. 

Livesay, 

Clare.. 

Russell, 

Cath. 

Brewin,        Trin. 

Ffirich,         Trin. 

Livesey, 

Joh.     ■ 

Salter, 

Jes. 

Breynton,    Madg. 

Fitzgerald,  Trin. 

Lloyd, 

Trin. 

Sanders, 

Pemb. 

Briggs,         Caius. 

Fitzherbert,  Qu. 

Luafd, 

Joh. 

Scott,  G.W.  Trin. 

Brooke,       Joh. 

Fortesque,    Qu. 

Lyall, 

Chr. 

Scott,  F. 

Trin. 

Brookes,      Pet 

Fosbrooke,   Pemb. 

Lyddon, 

Trin. 

Sergeant, 

C.C. 

Browne,      Joh. 

Frankish,     Joh. 

Maddison, 

Magd. 

Shackleton 

,  Trin. 

Bunch,         Emm. 

Franklin,      C.  C. 

Marsden, ' 

Joh. 

Shaw, 

Trin. 

Bntterton,    Joh. 

Gibson,         Trin. 

Maude, 

Trin.H. 

Small, 

Down. 

Byron,         Emm. 

Gilby,  sen.  Clare* 

Maurice, 

'  Trin. 

Smith,  P. 

Trin. 

Campbell,    Qu. 

Goldsmith,    Pet. 

Maynard, 

Caius. 

Smith,  W.G.  Trin. 

Cann,          Perab. 

Goodharti*    Trin. 

Mead, 

Joh. 

Smith, 

'Joh. 

Cape,           C.  C. 

Gordan,        Pet. 

Meech, 

Emm. 

Smith,  sen 

.  Qu. 

Cartwright,  Chr. 

Green,         Jes. 

Modre, 

Qu. 

Smith,  jun 

Qu. 

Cants,          Trin. 

Greig,          Trin. 

Moilett, 

Trin. 

Smith, 

Magd. 

Charles  worth,  Trin. 

Grose,          Clare. 

Morshead, 

Sid. 

Smyth, 

Trin.H 

Chatfield,     Trin. 

Groves,        Chr. 

Morton, 

Sid. 

Soltan, 

Trin. 

Chawner,     Tr.  H. 

Hale,            Sid. 

Mossop, 

Joh. 

Sproule, 

Jes. 

Cbeere,        Joh. 

Hall,            Caius. 

Murray, 

Pet. 

Spyers, 

Joh. 

Chell,sen.    Joh. 

Hallett,        Trin.H. 

Myall, 

Cath. 

Stdinforth, 

On. 

Clark,          Qu. 

Hamilton,    Trin. 

Neild, 

Trin. 

Stammers, 

Joh. 

Cleashy,      Trin. 

Hand,          Trin.H. 

Ness, 

C.C. 

Stevenson, 

*  Trin. 

Clements,    Qu. 

Haslewood,  Joh.    * 

Newland, 

C.C. 

Stevenson, 

Jes. 

Clive,          Joh. 

Heathcote,   Joh. 

North, 

Joh. 

Steward, 

C.C. 

CobboM,      Caius. 

Helsham,     C.  C.  ^ 

Offley, 

Joh. 

Stokes, 

Caius. 

Coke,           Trin. 

Hensley,      Cath. 

Orford, 

Trin. 

Strangwayf 

if  Joh. 

Colbeck,      Emm. 

Hey,            C.  C. 

Overton, 

Joh. 

,  Stuart,  sen 

.  Qu. 

Collyer,       Trin. 

Hill,              Sid. 

Owen, 

Magd. 

Stuart,  jun 

Qu.  * 

Colville,       Joh. 

Hill,             Trin.H. 

Owen, 

Joh. 

tfalbot, 

Trin. 

Commins,    Cath. 

Hoare,         Joh. 

Owen, 

Clown. 

Tate, 

Trin. 

Cooper,  ,      Trin. 

Hoekin,        Caius. 

Parker, 

Trin. 

Thornton, 

Trin. 

Cooper,        Joh. 

Hodgson,     Trin. 

Paull, 

Joh. 

Tinkler, 

C.C. 

Cooper,        Pemb. 

Holt,            TriiuH. 

Peacock, 

Joh. 

Todd, 

Caius. 

Cooper,        Qu. 

Hopkins,      Pet. 

Phillips, 

Sid. 

Tooke, 

*  Trin. 

Cosby,          Trin. 

Hovenden,   Trin. 

Pigott, 

Trin. 

Tuckett, 

Johl 

Cottingham,  Clar. 

Houghton,    C.  C. 

Pinder, 

Caius. 

Turner, 

Trin. 

Cotton,        Pemb. 

Huyshe,       Sid. 

Pocock, 

Trin.H. 

Venn, 

Qu. 

Cragg,         Cath. 

Hull,             Joh. 

Powell, 

Pet. 

Venall, 

Cath. 

Crompton,    Trin. 

Hutchins,     C.  C. 

Powell, 

Trin. 

Waddingto 

n,  Trin. 

Cubirt,         Caius. 

Hutt,            Trin. 

Prendergast,  Trin. 

Wales, 

Cath. 

Cumby,        C.  C. 

Jarrett,         Cath. 

Prideau, 

Trin. 

Walford, 

Trin. 

Daltry,         Trin. 

Jarvis,          Pemb. 

Pulleinie, 

Trin. 

Wallace, 

Trin. 

Daniel,        Chr. 

Jerrard,        Caius. 

Purton, 

Sid. 

Watson, 

Tri. 

DavU,          Joh. 

Ingham,       Trin. 

Rawlins, 

Trin. 

Watson, 

Joh. 

Deans,         Chr. 

Johnson,      Joh. 

Rawlins, 

Emm. 

Wetenhall, 

Jes. 

De  Morgan,  Trin. 

Johnstone,   Trin. 

Rees, 

Joh. 

Wharton, 

Joh. 

Denham,      Joh. 

Jones,  sen.  Cath. 

Rennie, 

Trin. 

Whitmore, 

Trin. 

Dewdney,    Joh. 

Jones*  jun.   Cath. 

Rice, 

Trin. 

Williams, 

Chr. 

Dobbs,         Trin. 

Kempthorne,  Joh. 

Richardson, 

Chr. 

WiUan, 

Chr. 

Dodd,          C.  C. 

Kennedy,     Joh. 

Robertson, 

Cath. 

Witmot, 

Joh. 

Drake,         Joh. 

Kerrison,      C.C. 

Robertson, 

Joh. 

Wilmot, 

Caius. 

Drosier,        Sid. 

King,           C.C. 

Robinson, 

Joh. 

Wilson, 

Trin. 

DrummondjTrin. 

Kingdon,      Trin. 

Robinson, 

Trin. 

Woods, 

Emm. 

Dykes,         Pet. 

Lake,           Jes. 

Robson, 

Ton. 

Wright, 

Trin. 

Eaie,          Caius. 

Langftn,      Caius. 

Romilly, 

Chr. 

Yate, 

Joh. 

Ellis,            Pemb. 

Law,            Qu. 

Row, 

Caius. 

Yorke, 

Joh. 

Elnahirst,     Caius. 

Lay,            Joh. 

Rowsell, 

Joh. 

Yule, 

Jes. 

«a> 
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Atkinson,    Trin., 

Elwes, 

Joh. 

Kelly,          Calmfi: 

Priaulr, 

Cam. 

Aul^jo,         Trin.      f 

Everett, 

Joh. 

Kenrick;       Trin. 

Price,    . 

Qu. 

Berwick,      Qu. 

Farnall, 

Down. 

Kitchen,       Qu.  ' 

Proctor; 

Pemb. 

Birch,           Trw.tf. 

Fluyder, 

Joh. 

Lawson,       Sid. 

Rlbsdate, 

Pet 

Bull,   "     '    Job. 

FonnereaU] 

Trin. 

Leach,          Jes. 

Robinson, 

Qu. 

Burke,         Caius^ 

Frost, 

Clare. 

Levingston,  Joh.' 

Shaw, 

Pet. 

Btirnaby,     Caius. 

Gattey, 

Sid. 

Lilling8torte,Emm. 

Smith, 

CC. 

Capper,        Qu. 

Gilby,  jun. 

Clare. 

Malins,         Caius. 

Spencer, 

«tu. 

Cartmel,       Pemb. 

Goodea, 

Jes. 

Martin,  W.  Trin. 

Sprigge, 

Pet. 

Champion,    Clare. 

Goodwin, 

Emm. 

Maude,         Jes. 

Stimsori, 

Caius. 

Ctielljjun.'    Job. 

Gwythjr, 

Joh. 

Mickleburgh,Trin. 

Tayleur, 

Trin. 

Cogswell,      Joh. 

Hare, 

Qu. 

Mills,            Clare. 

Tryan, 

Joh. 

Cooper,         C.C. 

Harrison, 

Jes. 

Morgatf,       Caius. 

Tyrer, 

Cath. 

Cottle,          Sid. 

Hartley, 

Chr. 

Morce,          C.  C. 

Warner, 

Qo. 

Couch,         Pet. 

Henslow, 

Jes. 

Mortimer,    Emm. 

White, 

Emm. 

Cox,             Chr. 

Hill, 

Pet. 

Pearson,  A.  Trin. 

Whitbread 

Trin.H. 

bawson,       Emm. 

Holland, 

Chr. 

Peel,             Trin. 

Wilson, 

Cath. 

Desborough,Chr. 

Hooper, 

Qu. 

Perkins,       Trin. 

Woodley, 

Pet. 

Dobson,        Down'. 

Howard, 

Emm. 

Phillips,       Qu. 

Woodward 

,  Joh. 

Dymoke,      Trin. 

Howarth, 

Caius. 

Pope,            Trin. 

Wymef, 

Joh. 

Easton,         Emm. 

Hoyle, 

Joh. 

Pratt,            Trin. 

Wynne,    ' 

Joh. 

Elliotson,      Jes. 

Jackson, 

Tr.  H. 

Prescott,      Trin. 

Yarbury, 

Trin. 

Ellis,   '     '    Pet. 

Jordan, 

Clare. 

i 

trwjitV  college  examination. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  first'  class  df  Senior  Soph*,  Junior 
Sophs,  and  Freshmen  :-s- 


SE1UOR  soraa. 


R.  Atkinson 
Goodhart,  sen. 
Hodgson 
Law 


Mason  I  Stansfetd 

Salkeld         1  Stratton 
Smedley         Webb 


Cards 
Cfeasby 


Barnes  > 
Borlase 
Fawceti 
FiUherbert 


JUNIOR '  80PHS. 

1  Cooper 
Dobbs 

ntfisrtMEN'. 

Ingham 
Lee 

Lestourgeon 
Netherwood 


Hovenden 
Turner 


Peile 
C.  Perry 
Willis 


.Hebrew  Examinations. 
The  successful  Candidate  is  Mr.  Ph. 
W.  •  Backhand,  of  St  John's  CoHege  ; 
and-  the  Examiners  have  expressed  their 
high  opinion* of  the  excellent  examination 
passed  "by  Mr.  W.  Ford,  of  Magdalen 
College.  The  Examiners'  were  the  Rev. 
D.  G.  Wait,  LL.D.  St  John's  Colleger 
Rev.  S.  Lee,  A.M.  Professor  of  Arable, 
Queen's  College;'  Rev.  G-.  Skinner,  A.M. 
Jesus  College;  and  Rev.  G&  Attwoofly 
A.M.  Pembroke  College, 
1 


A  Subsyndicate  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  means  of  iifereasrag  the  funds 
of  the  Public  Library.'  The  Christmas 
Holidays  at  the  Library  are  abolished, 
and  the  following  are  those  alone,  on 
which  it  will  be  closed  in  future :— Christ- 
mas- Day ;  the  Epiphariy ;  the  Purifica- 
tion; Ash- Wednesday  ;  Good- Friday; 
Easter  Monday;  Easter  Tuesday;  Holy 
Thursday;  Whit-Monday;  Whit-Tues- 
day ;  November  5  -  (Gtfnpowder^plot) ; 
appointed  Fast-days  and  Thanksgiving- 
days;  the  day  after,  each  Quarter-day; 
and  the  Wednesday*  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  in  the  week  after  the  com- 
mencement. On  Saturdays,  it  is  open 
from  ten  to  one ;  on  Saints'  Days  from 
'  twelve  till  three  ;  and  all  other  days  from 
ten  till  three^ 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 

the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.A.  of  St. 

John's  College,  tortile  Regius  Professorship 

of  Botany,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pro- 

;  feasor  Martyn. 

The  Mavquis  Douro,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Weffinfcton,  and  late  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  is  Admitted  of  Trinity 
College7,  in  this  University. 

April  12.' 
The  Rev.  John  Brown,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  was  elected'  a  Senior  of 
that  Society,  in  die  room  0*  the  lfttfe  R»v. 
William  Pugh,  M.A. 


University  of  Cambridge. 


*S1 


4pril  18. 

Robert  Cory,  B.A.  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, ww  elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. 


April  U. 

The   following  Gentlemen  of  Trinity 

College,   were  elected  Scholars  of  that 

Society:— 

Ma*on, 

.  Cams, 

Kinglake, 

Cleasby, 

Shepherd, 

Turner, 

Prickett, 

Neate, 

Hales, 

Hovenden. 

Patton, 



Stansfeld, 

Rolls, 

Law, 

Westm.  Scholars. 

Bentall, 

Ashington,  ' 

Chester,' 

Goodhart, 

Knight.  . 

Mayll. 

The  Allowing  Grace  passed  the  Se- 
nate:— 

.  To  appoint  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wait,  of  St 
•  John's  College,  to  give  a  descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library. 

May  16. 
.  Thomas  Grainger  Hall,  B.A.  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Waring,  B.A.  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, were  elected  Foundation  Fellows, 
and  8amuel  Wilks  Waud,  B.A.  a  Wray 
Feflow  of  that  Society. 

May  18. 

George  Burrows,*  Esq.  B.A.  of  Caius 
College,  was  elected  fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Buckham,  of  St  John's 
College,  is  elected  Hebrew  Scholar  on  the 
late  Mr.  Tyrwhjtt's  foundation. 


May  35. 

At  a  Congregation  this  day,  the  follow- 
ing Gentlemen  ware  admitted  ad  eundem. 

Rev.  John  Russell,  D.D.  Head  Master 
of  Charter  House  School. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hale  Hale,  M.A.  Preacher 
of  Charter  House. 

William  Parry  Richards,  M.  A. 

The'  Hon.  George  Allen  Brodrick,  sen 
of  Viscount  Middleton,  is  admitted  of  St 
John's  College. 

June  11. 

William  Russell,  Esq.  Charles  Arnold, 
Esq.  and  Charles  Dade,  Esq.  Bachelors  of 
Cams  College,  were  elected  Fellows  of  that 
Society,  on  Dr.  Perse's  Foundation. 


PRIZES. 

Ctymcenot**  eTola  #edajL  , 
Subject,  Sculpture. 

Edward  George  Lytton  Bulwar,  Esq. 
Fellow  Commoner  of  Trinity  Hall. 

*tc  Mffltam  Xrafene'*  fold  9**11*. 

Greek  Ode. 

W.  Selwyn,  St.  John's  College. 

Latin  Ode. 

Academia  Cantabrigiensis  tot  novis  awti- 
flciis  ornata. 

Robert  Snow,  St  John's  College. 

Greek  Epigram*  .  » 

Xltptvaol  icdvTtQ  ol  'v  pk<r<f  Xoyot. 

Latin  Epigram. 
Summum  jus,  summa  injuria* 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

[EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(  Continued  from  page  821.) 


The  .Great  Rebellion  having  come  to  a  close,  and  Charles  the  Second 
being  restored  to  the;  throne  of  his  father,  Episcopacy  was  for  the  last 
time,  in  Scotland,  placed  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  legal  establishment ; 
and  the  episcopal  succession  once  more  renewed  in  that  country,  by 
the  consecration  of  four  bishops,  for  the  sees  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glas- 
gow, Galloway,  and  Dumblane.  This  consecration  took  place  in  1661, 
and  seems  to  nave  been  performed  at  different  dates  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  two  other  of  our  Prelates.  Nor  was  this  return  to  the 
ancient  form  oi  church  government  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  majority 
•  of.  the  people.-  The  troubles  and  contentions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected.during  the  twenty-four  years  which  had  just  expired,  had  ren- 
dered them  heartily  disposed  to  receive  an  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
which  was  likely  to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  All  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  attended  the  episcopal  worship  in  the  parish 
churches :  and,  indeed,  at  the  period  in  question,,  there  was  scarcely 
any  distinction  between  the  two  parties,  in  faith,  in  religious  service, 
or  in  discipline. 

The-  old  confession*.  Of  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  first  reformers,  and 
ratified  in  1567,  had  -all  along  been-  the  received  standard  of  doctrine 
to  both  i  though  the  Presbyterians  had  of  late  introduced  the  West- 
minster Confession,  which  Was  in  many  points  different  from  the  for- 
mer, and  in  some  directly  contrary  to  its  more  sober  tenets.  Since  the 
attempt  to  read  the  new  book  of  service  at  Edinburgh,  no  liturgy,  or 
appointed  form  of  prayer,  had  been  any  where  used  in  public  worship. 
Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  said  to  have  compiled 
forms  for  the  use  of  their  particular  congregations,  with  some  petitions 
and  collects  taken  out  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  and  all  of  them  uniformly 
concluded  their  devotion  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their  singing  with 
the  doxological ;  both  of  which  observances  the  zealots  of  the  other 
aide  denounced  as  being  superstitious  and  formal.  The  two  sacra- 
ments were  administered  by  both  nearly  in  the  same  manner,Vithout 
kneeling  at  the  one,  or  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  other : 
only,  in  baptism,  the  episcopal  clergy  required  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
the  symbol  of  faith,  while  the  Presbyterians  insisted  on  the  Westnrin- 
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*ter  confession,  and  sdme  of  them,  *h«  'solemn  league  and  covenant,  as 
the  standard  of  the  child's  religious  education* 

With  regard,  again,,  to  discipline,  the  established  Church  of  that  day 
had  their  Kirk  Sessions  as  the  Presbyterians  have  at  present.     They 
had  thejr  presbyteries,  too,  where  some  experienced  minister  of  the 
bishop's  nomination  acted  as  moderator :  they  had  their  Diocesan  Sy- 
nods, in  which  the  bishop  himself,  Or  a  clergyman  appointed  by  him, 
presided ;  and  they*  might,  on  the  same  principle,  have  had  their  Na- 
tional Synods,  or  General  Assemblies,  had  the  Sovereign  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  summon,  or  to  permit  their  convocations.    In  short,  except 
the  titles  of  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  we  perceive  scarcely  any  thing  in 
the  Scottish  establishment,  of  the  period  under  consideration,  at  all  pe- 
culiar to  an  Episcopal  Church  :  and  in  this  way,  every  stumbling-block 
might  be  thought  to  have  been  removed  to  a  complete  and  universal 
conformity  among  all  classes  of  Christians. ,   Nay,  the  clemency  of  the 
King,  and  the  accommodating  spirit  of  his  Government,  proceeded  still 
farther,  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  malcontents.     An  Act  of  InduK 
gsnoe  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterians*  by  which  their  minis- 
ters wer$  allowed  to  hold  parishes,  without  complying  with  the  esta- 
.Miabrfienfc  or  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  in  the  very 
Dioceses  m  which  they  officiated.     It  was  certainly  quite  impossible  to 
carry  toleration  to  any  greater  extent,  without  sacrificing  entirely  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Church;  and  yet  so  refractory  and  unreason- 
able were  the  old  Covenanters*  in  die  south  and  west  of  Scotland*  that 
they  instantly  disclaimed  all  connection  with  such  of  their  brethren  as 
accepted  the  indulgence ;  and  even  declared  war,  by  proclamation; 
against  "  Charles  Stuart,"  as  they  chose  to  designate  his  Majesty,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  all  their  adherents,  subjoining  this  resolution,'  "  to 
reward  those  that  are  against  us  as  they  have  done  unto  us,  as  the  Lord 
shall  give  us  opportunity/' 

The  reigns  of  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  were  distin- 
guished by  measures  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Epis- 
copacy in  North  Britain.  They  shewed  undue  severity  and  undue 
indulgence;  irritating  the  disaffected  subjects  without  suppressing 
them,  and  yielding  to  their  wishes  only  far  enough  to  encourage  new 
demands.  During  the  twenty-eight  years,  accordingly,  that  these  mo- 
narch* swayed  the  English  sceptre,  the  Church  of  Scotland  derived 
very  little  support  from  the  countenance  of  Government. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  disaffection  and  turbulence  which 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  both  before  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration. The  distracted  state  of  the  country  during  the  Grand  Rebel- 
lion, the  habits  of  war  and  pillage  to  which  many  of  them  were  inured, 
the  want  of  employment,  and  the  secret  incitement,  which,  it  is  sus- 
pected, was  practised  by  many  in  the  higher  ranks,  who  dreaded  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the. wealth  and  pri- 
vileges which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her,  might,  perhaps,  be  as- 
signed as  the  •  probable  causes  of  that  seditious  humour,  which  was, 
ever  and  anon  breaking  out  among  t^ie  inhabitants  of  the  western  coun- 
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ties.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  body  of  thfe  peo- 
ple had  become  at  once  factious  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun,  one  of  the  most  figuring  of  Scottish  patriots,  calcu; 
lated,  that,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  thousand  sturdy  beggars  threatening  the  property,  and 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  recommended,  as  every  one 
knows,  that  this  enormous  evil  should  be  forthwith  remedied  by  the 
-general  adoption  of  domestic  slavery.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  religion  was,  in  many  cases,  the  pretext  rather  than 
the  cause  of  those  armed  tumults,  which  repeatedly  called  forth  the 
«e verity  of  the  Government,  and  thereby  so  grievously  implicated  the 
character  of  the  Established  Episcopal  Church. 

But  the  period  was  now  at '  hand  when  that  Church  was  to  be  de- 

K'ved  of  the  legal  support  which  had  proved  of  so  little  avail  to  it. 
e  abdication  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  his  son-in-law  to  the 
tlirone,  introduced  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
Scotland ;  and  at  length  terminated  a  long  series  of  confusion  and  dispute, 
by  transferring  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  Presbyterian  polity. 
*  It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  King  William  would  have  pre- 
ferred Episcopacy  to  Presbyterianism,  as  the  form  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  could  he  have  prevailed  upon  the  Northern  Prelates  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  his  father-in-law  to  himself.  But  this 
they  would  not  consent  to  do.  Their  views  of  kingly  right,  and  of  the 
oath  which  they  bad  taken  to  the  abdicated  monarch,  would  not  permit 
them  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britam ;  and,  assuredly,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  worldly  wis- 
dom,, we  cannot  refuse  to  them  the  praise  of  honesty,  and  of  sincere 
disinterestedness. 

-  There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  by  Dr.  Rose,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  period' in  question,  and  addressed 
to  the  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell,  also  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  giving  an  account  of  his  reception  at  Court,  and  of 
the  overtures  which  were  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  new  King. 
It  is  much  too  long  to  be  inserted-  here  ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  found  entire 
in  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  an  abstract  of  the  main  facts. 

The  principal  object  which  Ros£  had  in  view,  was  to  induce  the  Bi- 
shop of  London  to  intercede  with  the  King  in  behalf  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians in*  Scotland,  who  were  already  subjected  to  every  species  of  per- 
secution.  "  Upon  my  applying  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  introduce 
me,  his  Lordship  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the 
King,  for  so  was  the  style  in  England  then.  I  replied,  that  I  had  nothing 
to  say,  save  that  I  was  going  for  Scotland,  being  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  for  I  understood  that  without  waiting  on  the  Prince,  that 
being  the  most  common  Scottish  style,  I  could  not  have  a  pass.  His 
Lordship  asked  me  again,  saying,  *  Seeing  the  Clergy  have  been  and 
are  so  barbarously  routed  by  the  Presbyterians,  will  you  not  speak  to 
the  King  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  in  favour  of  your  own  Clergy  V 
My  reply  was,  that c  the  Prince  had  been  often  applied  to  on  this  matter 
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by  several  of  the  nobility, .  and  also  addressed  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, and  yet  all  to  no  purpose  ;  wherefore  I  could  have  no  hopes , 
that  my  intercessions  would  be  of  any  avail ;  but,  if  his  Lordship 
thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make  them.' 

The  Letter  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  urged  the 
measure  of  a  deputation  from  the  Scottish  Episcopal  nobility  and  gen- 
try, to  wait  upon  the  new  King,  in  behalf  of  their  Clergy ;  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal! oh  condition  that  his  Majesty's  permission  were  obtained,  and  a 
day  appointed  for  the  interview;  .  "  Whereupon,"  continues  Dn  Rose, 
"  the  Bishop  leaving  us  in^t  room  of  Whitehall,  near  adjoining  to  the 
place  where  the  Prince  was,  staid  about  half  an  hour  from  us ;  and 
upon  his  return  told  us  that  the  King  would  not  allow  us  to  come  to 
him.  in  a  body,  lest  that  might  give  jealousy  and  umbrage  to  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  neither  would  he  .permit  them,  for  the  same  reason,  to  come  ' 
to  him  in  numbers ;  and  that  he  would  not  allow  above  two  or  three  of 
either  party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  him  on  Church  matters.  Then  the 
Bishop  of  London,  directing  his  discourse  to  me,  said,  *  My  Lord,  you 
see  that  die  King,  having  thrown  himself  upon  the  water,  must  keep 
himself  swimming  with  one  hand.  The  Presbyterians  have  joined  him 
closely,  and  offered  to  support  him ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast  them 
off,  unless  he  could  see  how  otherwise  he  can  be  served.  And  the  King 
bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows  the  state  of  Scotland  much  better 
than  he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland  ;  for  there  he  was  made  to  believe, 
that  Scotland  generally  all  over  was  Presbyterian,  but  now  he  sees  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  for  Episcopacy,  and  it  is 
the  trading  and  inferior  sort  that  are  for  Presbytery :  wherefore  he  bids 
me  tell, you,  that  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  purpose  that 
he  is  served  here  in  England,  he  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  support 
the  Church  and  Order,  and  throw  off  the  Presbyterians.,  My  answer 
to  this  was,  My  Lord,  I  cannot  but  thank  the  Prince  for  his  frankness 
and  offer  ;  but  withal. I  must  tell  your  Lordship  that  when  I  came  from 
Scotland,  neither  my  brethren  nor  I  apprehended  any  such  revolution 
as  I  have  seen  now  in  England,  and  therefore  I  neither  was  nor  could 
be  instructed  by  them  what  answer  to  make  to  the  Prince's  offer ;  and 
therefore  what  I  say  is  not  in  their  name,  but  only  my  private  opinion, 
which  is,  that  I  think  they  will  not  serve  the  Prince  as  he  is  served  here 
in  England,  that  is,  as  I  take  it,  to  make  him  their  king,  nor  to  give 
their  suffrage  for  his  being  King  ;  and  though,  as  to  this  matter,  I«can 
say  nothing  in  their  name,  and  as  from  them,  yet  I  for  myself  -must 
say,  that  rather  than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the  interest  that  either  I 
have  or  may  expect  to  have  in  Britain.  Upon  this,  the  Bishop  com- 
mended my  openness  and  ingenuity,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  so  ; 
*  for,'  says  he,  *  all  the  time  you  have  been  here,  neither  have. you 
waited  upon  the  King,  nor  have  any  of  your  brethren,  the  Scots  Bi- 
shops, made  any  address  to  him ;  so  the  King  must  be  excused  for 
standing  by  the  Presbyterians/  Immediately  upon  this,  the  Prince, 
going  somewhere  abroad,  comes  through  the  room,  and  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  takes  leave  xrf  him  in  very  few  words.     I  applied  to  th* 
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Bfchop,  and  said,  My  Lord,  there  Is  now  ho  further  place  for  applying 
hi  our  Church  matters,  and  this  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of  the 
Prince  id  lost,  wherefore  I  beg  that  your  Lordship  would  introduce-  me 
for  that  effect,  if  you  can,  next  day,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  This  his  Lordship  promised,  and  performed.  And  upon 
my  being  admitted  into  the  Prince's  presence,  he  came  three  or  four 
steps  forward  from  his  company,  and  prevented  me  by  saying,  4  My 
Lord,  you  are  going  for  Scotland  V  My  reply  was,  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  have 
any  commands  for  me.  Then  he  said, '  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me, 
and  follow  the  example  of  England/  Wherefore,  being  somewhat 
difficulted  how  to  make  a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer,  without  en- 
tangling myself,  I  readily  replied,  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  as  far  as  law, 
reason,  and  conscience,-  will  allow  me.  How  this  answer  pleased  I 
cannot  well  tell,  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  it  were 
not  acceptable ;  for  instantly  the  Prince,  without  saying  any  more, 
turned  away  from  me,  and  went  back  to  his  company ." 

In  the  same  letter  Bishop  Rose  informs  his  correspondent  that  King 
William  made  still  another  attempt  to  gain  over  the  Scottish  Prelates. 
"  After  my  coming  down  here,"  says  he,  *•  my  Lord  St.  Andrews  and 
I  taking  occasion  to  wait  on  Duke  Hamilton,  his  Grace  told  us  a  day  or 
two  before  the  sitting  down  of  the  Convention,  that  he  had  in  special 
charge  from  King  William  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice 
of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  case  the  Bishops  could  be  brought  by 
any  means  to  befriend  his  interest ;  and  prayed  us  most  pathetically  for 
our  own  sake  to  follow  the  example  of  theXShurCh  of  England.  To 
which  my  Lord  St.  Andrews  replied,  that  both  by  natural  allegiance,  the 
laws,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in  the  King's  interest ; 
end  that  we  were  by  God's  grace  to  stand  by  it  in  the  face  of  all  dan- 
gers, and  to  the  greatest  losses." 

In  the  measures  contemplated  by  William,  in  reference  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  his  final  determination  was  at 
all  influenced  by  a  regard  to  theological  principle,  or  that  he  preferred 
the  one  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  to  the  other  on  any  other 
ground,  besides  that  of  his  political*  interest.  But  it  is  on  this  very 
ground  that  he  had  the  strongest  motives  for  deciding  irrfavour  of  Epis- 
copacy, could  he  have  induced  a  majority  of  the  Bishops  to  transfer  to 
him  and  his  Queen  the  allegiance  which  they  had  sworn  to  King  James ; 
because  the  Presbyterians  had  already  so  completely  committed  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  abdicated  Sovereign,  that  William  could  be  un- 
der no  apprehension  that  they  would  ever  conspire  to  set  him  on  the 
throne ;  and  therefore  could  he  have  gained  the  other  party,  he  would 
have  found  his  cause  in  Scotland  resting  on  a  more  solid  basis  perhaps 
than  it  was  at  the  same  period  in  either  England  or  Ireland.  These  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  admitted,  afford  some  degree  of  credibility  to  the 
traditions  which  are  still  current  among  Episcopal  authorities  in  Scot- 
land, relative  to  the  deliberations  of  the  new  Government,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Ecclesiastical  settlement  in  that  country. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  statements  now  made,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scottish  Bishops  sacrificed  their  Church  as  well  as  their  own  -personal 
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interests  to  their  political  attachments  and  their  profound  respect  for  the 
inviolability  of  an  oath.  Their  conduct  ia  this  rase  has  been  con- 
demned as  ignorant  and  illiberal,  and  as  being  guided  in  the  most  mo* 
mentous  question  that  could  come  before  them,  by  a  regard  to  ground* 
less  or  contemptible  scruples.  But,  before  this  charge  be  admitted,  the 
skcmnstanoes  in  which  they  were  placed  ought  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. Scotland  at  that  time  had  very  little  intercourse  with  the  seat/ 
of  Government,  still  less  sympathy  with  the  feelings  which  animated 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  and  was-  consequently  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  great  political  change  which  watf  about  to  affect  the 
royal  family.  The  Revolution  was  over,  and  William  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne,  before  the  people  at  Edinburgh  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that 
King  James  had  laid  down  the  sceptre.  The  Scottish  Bishops,  therefore, 
were  taken  quite  by  surprise.  They  had  suffered  comparatively  no- 
thing from  the  tyranny  of  the  infatuated  monarch,  were  ignorant  per- 
haps of  the  unconstitutional  measures  which  he  was  pursuing  in  the 
South,  and  were,  above  all,  totally  unprepared  for  the  almost  unani- 
mous defection  of  the  Church  of  England*  The  following  letter,  too, 
written  by  James  after  William  had  been  ten  days  in  the  kingdom,  as- 
sured the  Scottish  Prelates  that  their  brethren  in  England  were  faithful 
to  him ;  and  although,  before  they  could  receive  it,  the  crown  had 
passed  to  another  head,  they  would  find  themselves  still  more  confirmed 
in  their  principles,  and  still  less  disposed  towards  innovation.     , 

"  To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  counsellors,  the  Lords 
Archbishops,  and  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  Bishops  of  our 
aneient  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 

"  James  R. 
"  Right,  trusty,  and  right  well-beloved  counsellors,  and  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved,  Wee  greet  you  well.  Wee  have  received  yonr  most 
dutifull  letter  of  the  third  day  of  November,  in  which  Wee  are  glad  to 
9ee  that  yee  are  far  from  being  of  the  number  of  those  spiritual  lords, 
whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  pretends  to  have  been  invited  by,  as  Wee 
have  likewise  had  repeated  assurances  from  all  the  Bishops  of  England 
of  their  innocency  in  that,  and  duty  to  us.  Wee  have  now  thought  fit 
by  this  to  tell  you  how  sensible  Wee  are  of  your  zeale  for  Our  service, 
and  for  the  dutiful  expressions  of  your  loyalty  to  us  in  a  time  when  all 
arts  are  used  to  seduce  our  subjects  from  their  duty  to  us.  Wee  doe 
likewise  take  notice  of  your  diligence  in  your  duty  by  your  inculcating 
to  those  under  your  charge  those  principles  which  have  always  been 
owned,  taught,  and  published  by  that  Protestant  loyal  Church  you  are 
members  of.  Wee  doe  assure  you  of  our  royal  protection  to  you,  your 
Religion,  Church,  and  Clergy,  and  that  we  will  be  careful  of  your 
concerns  whenever  there  may  be  a  suitable  occasion  offered  to  us,  you 
and  every  one  of  you  being  most  perfectly  in  our  royal  protection  and 
favour.  And  so  Wee  bid  you  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  White* 
hall,  the  15th  day  of  November,  1 688,  and  of  our  reign  the  fourth  year, 

**  By  his  Majesty's  command, 
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.  Besides  the  circumstances  now  detailed,  it  ought  to  he  remembered 
that  the  n^e^e  Qa|h  of  allegiance  itself  was  at  that  period  very  different 
from,  the  one,  which  is  now  exacted.  The  present  oath  is,  "  I  do 
solemnly  promise  and  s\year  that  I  will  he  faithful,  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  his  Majesty  King  George.*4  But  before  the  Revolution  it  ran 
thus :  "  I  do  promise,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  King  and  his  heirs, 
and  truth,  and  faith  to  bear,  of  life  and  limb,  and  terrene  honour ;  and 
not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without  defend- 
ing him.  therefrom."  The  oath  therefore  which  all  subjects  in  office  had 
sworn  to  King  James,  bound  them  to  be  faithful,  not  to  him  only,  but  - 
also  to  his  heirs;  and  though  die  Scottish  Convention  had  voted. that 
King  James,  by  his  rnal-adroinistration  and  abuse  of  power,  had  for- 
feited all  title,  to  the  crown,  the  bishops  might,  without  absurdity  or  nar- 
'  row  mindedness,  consider  themselves  as  still  bound  by  their  paths  to  be 
faithful  to  his  infant  son,  who  could  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  titles*, 
Some  such  reasoning  as  this  withheld  many  Presbyterians,  as  well  as 
the  great  majority  of  die  Episcopal  Clergy,  from  transferring  their  al- 
legiance from  King  James  to  King  William  ;  and  that  even  the  Bishops 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  had  not  originally  any  intention  of  receiv- 
ing the  Prince,  of  Orange  as  their  Sovereign,  is  manifest  from  a  variety 
of  documents  still  in  existence.  ,-...; 

It  is  well  known  what  change  was  produced  among  the  spiritual  peers, 
by  the  political  events  which  followed  upon  die  abdication  of  James*. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  high  Churchmen,  as  they  were 
usually  denominated,  who  had  been  the  first  to  oppose  the  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,,  were  also  the  first  to  set  the, 
example  of  a  constant  and  invincible  loyalty.  Bishop  Kenn,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  deprived  Prelates,  says  in  a  letter  to  Bur- 
net, afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  Though  I  do  easily  in  many 
things  betray  great  infirmity,  I  thank  God  I  cannot  acetrae  myself  of 
any  insincerity ;  so  that  deprivation  will  not  reach  my  conscience,  and 
I  am  in  no  pain  at  all  for  myself.  I  perceive  that  after  we  have  been 
sufficiently  ridiculed,  the  last  mortal  stab  designed  to  give  us  is,  to  ex- 
pose us  to  the  world  as  men  of  no  conscience ;  and  if  God  is  pleased 
to  permit  it,  his  most  holy  will  be  done:  though  what  that  particular 
passion  of  corrupt  nature  is  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  which  we 
gratify  in  losing  all  we  have,  will  be  hard  to  determine.  God  grant 
such  reproaehes  as  these  may  not  retort  on  the  authors.  I  heartily 
join  with  your  Lordship  in  your  desires  for  the  peace  of  this  Church ; 
.  and  I  shall  conceive  great  hopes  that  God  will  have  compassion  upon 
her,  if  I  see  that  she  compassionates  and  supports  her  sister  of  Scot- 
land. I  beseech  God  to  make  you  an  instrument  to  promote  that  peace 
and  that  charity ;  I  myself  can  only  contribute  to  both,  by  my  depri- 
vation and  by  my  prayers,  against  schism,  and  against  sacrilege." 

At  this,  period  beginB  the  Second  Part  of  the  Narrative  Which  we  have  ' 
thus  attempted  to  abridge ;  and  which  is  now*to  set  forth  the  condition 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  first  as  a  persecuted  body,  and  after- 
wards as  a  qommunion  simply  tolerated  or  allowed. 

By  the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scodand, 
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the  Ecclesiastical  Judicatories  were  authorized  *r  to  try  and  purge  out 
all  insufficient,  negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers,  by. due 
course  of  process  and  censures ;"  am  it  was  ordained  that  whatever 
minister,  being  summoned  before  them,  or  before  visitors  appointed  by 
them,  should  refuse  to  appear,  or,  on  appearing,  should  be  found 
guilty  by  them,  every  such  minister  should,  by  their  sentence,  be  ipso 
facto  suspended  from,  or  deprived  of  his  kirk,  stipend,  and  benefice. 
This  gave  them  power  to  deprive,  according  to  law,  every  Episcopal 
Clergyman  who  did  not  appear  before  them,  and  abjure  Prelacy  as  an 
anti-christian  usurpation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  minister  was 
by  them  deemed  insufficient,  negligent,  scandalous,  or  erroneous,  who 
had  entered  to  his  living  by  presentation  from  the  patron  of  the  parish, 
and  by  ordination,  or  institution,  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  within 
which  that  parish  was  comprehended.  Moreover,  all  who  refused  to 
appear  before  the  Presbytery,  and  solemnly  declare  that  all  these  things 
(presentation,  Episcopal  ordination  and  induction)  were  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Kirk,,  to  the  Acts  of  Assem- 
blies, and  to  the  solemn  engagements  (the  national  covenant,  and  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant)  were  instantly  deprived  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

It  was  not  found  easy  to  carry  these  sentences  every  where  into  exe- 
cution. In  the  counties  north  of  the  Tay,  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  almost  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government ;  and  King  William  had 
repeatedly  declared  his  desire,  in  very  strong  terms,  that  such  of  the 
Clergy  as  should  take  the  oaths  to  his. Government,  and  pray  for  him 
and  the  Queen  in  the  form  directed  by  law,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  parishes  all  the  days  of  their  natural  lives,  without  being. sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  Presbyteries*  In  these  counties,  therefore, 
with  the  declared  will  of  the  King,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
against  them,  they  could  not  always  get  the  Episcopal  Clergy  turned 
out ;  but  they  took  effectual  care  that  they  should  have  no  successors, 
nor  enjoy  any  share  in  the  government  of  the.  Church. 

Before  any  Clergyman  of  the  old  establishment  could  be  received  as 
a  member  of  a  Church  Court  under  the  new  discipline,  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  we  have  said,  that  he  should  renounce  Episcopacy,  as  an  Anti- 
christian  usurpation :  and  some  who  found  it  convenient  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  were  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian  Judicatories,  where 
not  a  few  of  them  are  said  to  have  acted  a  part  very  little  to  their  credit. 
Those,  again,  who  had  taken  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  who  prayed 
publicly  for  the  King  and  Queen,  but  who  would  not  abjure  episcopacy, 
were  indeed  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  their  Churches  and  stipends, 
but  were' perpetually  teazed  and  harassed  by  answering  questions  con-* 
cerning  their  sufficiency' and  their  orthodoxy ;  whilst  the  vengeance  of 
the  government,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  fell  chiefly  on  those  who, 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  Were  henceforth  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  non-jurors. 

In  the  latter  class  are  to  be  included  all  the  Bishops,  and  almost  all 
the  inferior  Clergy,  many  of  whom  had  been  driven  from  their  parishes 
by  a  lawless  rabble,  before  Episcopacy  was  legally  abolished.  To  these 
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must  be  added  a  great  number  of  the  most  learned  and  respectable  of 
the  parochial  Clergy,  who,  disdaining  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  and 
retain  their  livings,  in  virtue  of  a  mere  connivance  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries,  made  haste  to  withdraw  from  their  charges.  Nor  did  the 
Presbyterians  meet  with  any  obstacle  in  their  endeavours  to  extirpate 
the  non-jurors  from  their  communion,  and  even  to  expel  them  from  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1690,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  "  every  deprived  minister  from 
preaching  or  exercising  any  part  of  his  ministerial  function  either  in 
vacant  churches  or  elsewhere  under  any  pretext  whatever ,  until  first  he 
present  himself  before  the  Privy  Council  (a  tribunal  in  Scotland,  of 
which  the  proceedings  had  long  been  as  tyrannical  as  were  those  of  the 
star  chamber  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,)  and  there  take,  swear,  and 
Subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  also  engage  himself  under  his 
hand  to  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  King  and  Queen 
of  this  realm  {  certifying  such  ministers  as  shall  do  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  persons  disaffected,  and  enemies  to 
their  Majesty's  Government,  according  as  the  Privy  Council  shall  direct." 
•  This  was  persecution  in  the  worst  form  that  it  could  possibly  assume, 
and  assuredly  justifies  the  observation  of  the  historian  Smollett,  that 
the  Presbyterians  of  that  period  proceeded  "  with  ungovernable  violence 
to  persecute  the  Episcopal  party  exercising  upon  them  the  very  same 
tyranny,  against  which  they  had  themselves  so  loudly  exclaimed."  Had 
this  rigour  been  directed  only  against  such  nonjuring  Episcopal  Clergy- 
men as  should  take  upon  them  to  officiate  in  a  parish  church,  some 
apology  might  be  found  for  the  measure,  severe  and  unchristian  as  it 
was ;  but  to  subject  the  non-complying  ministers  to  the  arbitrary  pu* 
nishments  which  might  be  inflicted  by  a  Scottish  Privy  Council,  should 
they  presume  to  baptize  a  child,  or  exercise  any  other  part  of  their 
duty  in  private,  was  unquestionably  to  subject  both  them  and  their  ad- 
herents to  a  most  cruel  persecution. 

But  even  that  load  of  suffering  and  contumely  was  net  held  suffi- 
cient. Suspecting  that  some  of  the  deprived  Clergy,  interpreting  the 
oath  of  allegiance  so  as  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  to 
submit  quietly  to  the  government  of  the  King  and  Queen,  might  pos- 
sibly comply  with  the  conditions  proposed,  and  thereby  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  Churches,  the  Presbyterian  party  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  in  order  to  prevent  such  accommodations  in  the  application  of 
the  statute,  procured  an  additional  Act,  which  was  effectually  to  ex- 
clude from  every  office,  clerical  or  civil,  and  visit  with  an  universal 
proscription,  all  those  who  questi&ned  the  political  rights  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty.  It  was  enacted  that  every  one  holding  a  public  ap- 
5 ointment,  Clergy,  as  weU  as  others,  should  subscribe  the  following 
eclaration.  "  I  do  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  assert,  acknowledge, 
and  declare,  that  their  Majesties  jting  William  and  Queen  .Mary,  are 
the  only  lawful  and  undoubted  Sovereigns,  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland, 
as  well  dejure  Bs.de facto?  and  therefore  I  do  sincerely  and  faithfully 
promise  and  engage  that  I  will  with  heart  and  hand,,  life  and  goods, 
maintain  and  defend  their  Majesties  title  and  government  against  the 
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late  King  Jamee  ufiA  MVocfoereslj, 'add  aH' other  enemies  who,  either 
by  open  or  secret  attempts,  shall  disturb  or  disquiet  their  Majesties  in 
the  exercise  thereof/' 

So  fair  at  that  period  was  the  title  of  William  and  Mary  from  being 
undoubted  in  Scotland,  that  many  even  of  the  established  Clergy  re^ 
fused  to  take  the  oath*  It  was  found  necessary  to  grant  them  a  dispen- 
sation, or  at  least  to  connive  at  their  refusal :  but  it  was  tendered  without 
qualification  to  the  deprived  Episcopal  Clergy,  who,  rather  than  take> 
it,  submitted  for  a  while  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  arf 
well  in  private  as  in  public. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  die  non-juring  Episcopalians,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  ministerial  duties,  occasionally  exposed  themselves' 
to  the  penalty  of  the  laws.  They  ventured  to  have  divine  worship  iii 
their  houses  every  Lord's  Day  5  leaving  their  doors  open,  that  whoever 
was  inclined  might  unite  in  prayers  and  praise  to  God  with  them  and 
their  families.  This  conduct  was  considered  as  a  heinous  offence ;  and 
a  Jist  of  the  principal  transgressors  was  sent  to  the  Privy  Council,  who* 
forthwith  passed  sentence  against  two  of  them.  "Another  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  likewise  passed  in  the  year  1695,  "  prohibiting  and  dis- 
charging every  outed  minister  from  baptizing  any  children,  or  solem- 
nizing marriage  betwixt  any  parties  in  all  time  coming,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment,  ay  and  until  he  find  caution. to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,' 
and  never  to  return  thereto."  This  was,  doubtless,  the  severest  blow; 
that  had  hitherto  been  aimed  at  the  non-juring  Clergy ;  and  it  was  directed 
not  against  their  politics,  but  clearly  and  avowedly  against  their  religion.1 

During  the  whole  reign  of  King  William,  indeed,  the'  Episcopalians  ~ 
n  Scotland  were  greatly  discountenanced,  and  their  Clergy  subjected! 
to  many  hardships ;  but  still  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  ancient 
jentry  continued  strongly  attached  to  that  form  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,' 
uid  afforded  to  their  depressed  brethren  no  small  share  of  respectabi- 
ity  and  support.  The  time  was  now  at  hand,  besides,  when  they  ex- 
acted and  obtained  more  lenient  and  equitable  treatment. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1702,  flattering  hopes, 
yere  entertained  by  the  Episcopal  Clergy  that  such  a  degree  of  protect- 
ion at  least  would  be  extended  to  them  as  would  enable  their  people  to 
ttend  divine  worship,  and  themselves  to  discharge  the  several  duties 
'f  their  office,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  exile  or  imprisonment, 
ier  Majesty's  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
raa  well  known  to  her  Scottish  subjects ;  and  the  non-jurors  even  gave 
er  credit  for  the  intention  of  paving  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
neal  braneh  of  the  royal  family  in  the  person  of  her  brother,  the  Che- 
aper de  Saint  George.  But  it  should  seem  that  more  was  expected 
5  well  as  intended,  than  the  condition  of  affairs  would  permit  to  be 
ttlized.  The  Queen  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Scotland,  assuring 
lem  that  she  would  maintain  the  constitution  botb  in  Church  and 
"ate ;  but  exhorted  the  Presbyterians  to  live  at  peace  with  such  of  the 
piscopal  Clergy  as,  having  qualified  themselves,  according  to  law. 
ere  still  in  possession  of  their  Churches.  To  the  non-juring  Clergy 
e  promised  her  protection  on  the  condition  of  their  living  in  brotherly 
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love  with  the  ministers  who  were  in  possession  of  the  Churches ;  adding 
that  she  would  do  what  she  could  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

Encouraged  by  these  expressions  of  kindness,  as  well  as  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  general  indemnity  which  she  ordered  to  be  published, 
many  of  the  Laity,  who  were  known  to  be  staunch  ante-reVolutionists, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne,  and  obtained  seats  in  Par- 
liament; while  numbers  of  the  Clergy  who  had  hitherto  stood  out, 
prayed  for  her  Majesty  by  name,  and  now  began  to  collect  congrega- 
tions, and  to  have  public  worship  in  separate  chapels.  This  step  was 
ventured  on  even  by  those  who  did  not  pray  for  her  as  Queen,  among 
whom  were  all  the  Bishops ;  and  that  she  was  not  offended  by  their 
conduct  is  evident  from  her  having  bestowed  on  Dr.  Rose,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  a  pension,  which  he  retained  till  two  years  after 
her  death. 

No  legal  toleration,  however,  could  yet  be  proposed  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  success ;  and  the  Episcopalians,  aware  of  the  jea- 
lousies directed  against  them,  enjoyed  with  thankfulness  the  mere  con- 
nivance which  the  royal  countenance  had  secured  to  them.  It  was 
about  this  period,  too,  that  the  use  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  began  to  be  very  general  in  Scotland,  great  numbers  of  which 
were  by  some  pious  and  benevolent  individuals  sent  gratis  into  that 
country.  But  the  light  which  had  thus  risen  on  the  dark  estate  of  the 
Episcopal  communion,  was  soon  after  interrupted  by  a  passing  cloud. 
It  appears  that  one  of  the  many  obstacles  which  were  created  to  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  arose  from  the  suspicion  entertained  by 
the  dominant  party  in  Scotland,  that  such  a  measure  would  endanger 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  remove  those  ap- 
prehensions, however  groundless,  an  order  was  sent  down  most  unex- 
pectedly from  Court,  at  once  to  shut  up  all  the  Episcopal  chapels ;  a 
step  which  was  pursued  without  reserve  or  qualification,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  union,  as  it  gave  a  renewed  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Kirk,  gave  birth  to  more  liberal  feelings  on  the  part  of  her  members. 
We  draw  this  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  Queen's  government  was 
able,  in  the  year  1712,  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  statute  to  "Pre- 
vent the  disturbing  of  those  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  for  re- 
pealing  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  entitled  an  Act 
against  irregular  baptisms  and  marriages ;"  declaring  it  to  be  lawful  for 
a&  of  the  Episcopal  communion  to  assemble  for  divine  worship  in  any 
place,  except  in  parish  Churches,  to  be  performed  after  their  own  man- 
ner, by  Pastors  ordained  by  a  Protestant  Bishop. 

This  is  the  famous  Act  of  toleration  of  the  1  Oth  of  Queen  Anne ; 
the  first  instance  of  favour  which  the  Government  could  be  induced  to 
bestow,  or  the  prevailing  party  would  allow  to  be  conferred,  upon  the 
persecuted  Episcopalians.  It  was,  indeed,  a  valuable  boon  ;  for  though 
it  subjected  the  Clergy,  who  should  not  take  the  oaths  required  by  law, 
and  likewise  pray  for  the  Queen  by  name,  to  severe  penalties,  yet  it 
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prevented  them  and  their  congregations  from  being  disturbed  during 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  imposing  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling  on  all  who  should  raise  such  disturbances,  and  repeating  the 
penalty  for  every  offence,  and  thus  gave  them  a  respite  from  their  pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

But  the  prosperity  of  this  unfortunate  Church  was  never  of  long 
continuance.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  1st  of  August 
1714,  her  ministers  were  all  turned  out  in  disgrace ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  by  the  Whigs,  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  all  Papists,  Non-jurors,  and  disaffected  persons.  These  violent 
measures  strengthened  against  George  the  First  the  prejudices  with  which 
his  accession  was  announced  in  many  parts  of-  the  kingdom,  and  par- 
.  ticularly  in  the  northern  division  of  the  island.  Insurrections,  forthwith 
took  place  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  prince,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in 
a  very  populous  district  of  England ;  the  suppression  of  which  led,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  to  attainders,  confiscations,  and  executions. 
With  these,  however,  we  are  at  present  concerned  only  as  they  affected 
the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subsequent 
alteration  in  the  laws  which  respected  that  communion,  arose  from  the 
political  events  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  In  the  beginning  of 
1719,  an  Act  was  passed  in  Parliament,  "  for  making  more  effectual 
the  laws  appointing  the  oaths  for  the  security  of  the  Government  to  be 
taken  by  ministers  of  Churches  and  meeting-houses  in  Scotland." 

By  this  Act,  every  Episcopal  minister  performing.  Divine  Service  in 
any  Meeting-house  in  Scotland,  without  having  taken  the  oaths  re- 
quired by  the  toleration  Statute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  praying  for  King 
George  and  the  Royal  Family,  by  name,  was  to  suffer  six  months  im- 
prisonment, during  which  period  his  Meeting-house  was  to  be  shut  up : 
and  every  house,  where  nine  or  more  persons,  besides  the  family, 
should  be  present  at  Divine  Worship,  was  declared  to  be  a  Meeting- 
house, within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  This  law  was  no  doubt  severe 
upon  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vigo- 
rously enforced,  nor  to  have  affected  the  political  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  who  still  adhered  to  their  communion. 

In  consequence  of  this  practical  lenity,  the  Episcopal  Church  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  not  only  repose,  but  comparative  prosperity, 
down  to  the  year  1746.  Her  Clergy  were  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  learned,  while  her  Chapels  were  frequented  by  all  orders  of  the 
people,  from  the  highest  peer  to  the  lowest  peasant.  Even  judges  and 
magistrates  joined  in  her  worship ;  for,  although  the  King  was  not 
prayed  for  by  name,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Clergy  were 
attached  to  die  exiled  Prince,  political  opinions  respecting  the  right  of 
the  Sovereign  were  at  no  period  made  terms  of  her  communion.  The 
doctrine  of  indefensible  hereditary  right  was,  indeed,  by  no  means,  ge- 
nerally entertained  by  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  even  at  the  time  they 
were  chargeable  with  the  greatest  deviations  from  political  orthodoxy ; 
and  had  not  the  oath  of  abjuration  been  imposed,  as  well  as  that  of  al- 
legiance, very  few  of  the  Clergy  would  have  been  found  reluctant  to 
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.pledge  their  fcfch  and-  truth  to  the  reigning  Sovereign*  Tbeibfmer 
oath,  however,  as  it  supposed  and  implied  a  kind  of  right,  which,  if  it 
'could  be  possessed  by  any  one*  they  could  not  but  think  belonged  to 
him  whom  they  were  called  on  to  abjure,  they  resolutely  refused  t* 
take ;  and  without  taking  it  together  with  the  oath  .of  allegiance,  the 
.praying  {or  King  George*  by  name  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to 
them  whatever.  Of  all,  the  magistrates,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
execution  o£  the  laws,  were  fully  aware ;  and  therefore  they  seldom 
.enforced  the  penal  part  of  Queen  Anne's  Statute* 

But  oil  the  defeat  of  Charles  Edward,  in  the  year  1 7*6,  the  spirit -of 
theGorennseat  and  the  conductof  the  magistrates  assumed  $  much  more 
unfavourable  chatacter.  As  if  nnjrr  but  Scottish  Episcopalians': had 
joined  die  standard  of  thai  AdventareK,  the  fury:  of  the  soldiers  and 
.even  of  the  mob  was  let  loose  against  them,  m  themont  sarV^ge  maimer 
possible.  Their  chapels  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  whereto*  that  emld 
be  done  without  injuring  the  property  of  others*?  and  in  ljuge  towns 
they  were  demolished,  desecrated,  or  shpt  up,  without  reserve  or  ap- 
yesd.  The  country,  meanwhile,  was  placed  under  military  law ;  and 
immediately  upon  the  return  of  civil  authority,  an  Act  was  passed  by 
the  irritated  and  alarmed  Legislature,  providing,  "  that  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  September,  1746, ,  every  person  exercising,  the.  office  of  a 
ipastor  or  Minister,  in  any  Episcopal  Meeting-house  in  Scotland,  with- 
out registering  his  Letters  of  Orders,  and  taking  all  the  oaths  sequifed 
by  law,  and  praying  for  his  Majesty,  King  George,,  and.  die  Royal  Fa- 
.mfly,  by  name,  shall,  for  the  first;  offence,  suffer  six  ipofiths'  tmpruoth 
jnent,  and,  for  the  second,  be  transported  tQ  some  of  bis  Majesty's 
Plantations  for  life.'*  Every  house  in  which  Jim  or  mor;e  persons,  be- 
sides the  family,  or  five. persons,  if  the  house  were  not  inhabited* 
should  meet  for  Public  Worship,  performed  by  a  Pastor  or  Minister  of 
the  Episcopal  communion,  was  declared  to  be  a  Meeting-house  withia 
the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  no  Letters  of  Orders,  except  such  as  had 
jbeen  given  by  some  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland* 
were  allowed  to  be  registered  front  and  after  the  ;first  of  September. 

Such  punishment  for  a  supposed  political  aberration  was,  without 
doubt,  sufficiently  severe ;  but  a  method  was  still  in  reserve,  by  which 
the  suppression  of  Episcopacy  might  be  effected  move  certainly,  and 
with  less  appearance  of  rigour.  The  resentment  of  the  hm  had  hi* 
therto  been  directed  solely  against  the  Clergy-;  and  it  was  foun<Hbtt 
so  long  as  their  chapels  were  attended  by  the  first  people  of  the  conn* 
try,  the  provisions  of  the  most  vindictive  penal  Statute  would  jretnaia 
comparatively  a  dead  letter.  It  was  therefore,  resolved  to  point  the 
denunciations  of  the  Legislature  against  the  Lajty  as  well  as  their  Mi- 
nisters, and  to  involve  both  in  a  common  proscription.  The  above 
Act,  accordingly,  farther  declared  that,  if,  after  the  first  of  September* 
any  person  should  resort  to  an  illegal  Episcopal  Meeting-house,  (sJad-at 
that  moment  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  legal  one  in  the  whole  kingdom) 
and  not  give  information  within  five  days  of  such  illegal  meeting  to 
some  proper  magistrate,  he  should  be  subjected  to  fine  or  imprison- 
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went.  .  It  likewise  provided,  that  no  Peer  of  Scotland  should  be  4&r 
patk  of  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Peers  of  Parliament,  or  of 
voting  at  such  election ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  being 
elected  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  any  Shire  or  Borough,  or  of  voting 
at  such  election,  who,  after  the  first  of  September,  should,  within  tjie 
.compass  of  a  year,  have  been  twice  present  at  Divine  Service  in  any 
Episcopal  Meeting-house  in  Scotland,  not  held  according  to  law. 

The  object, contemplated. by  this  unmerciful  Statute  was  realised  to 
a  great  extent.  It  acted,  not  89  much  by  depriving  the  Episcopal 
Laity  of  Clergymen,"  as  by  depriving  the  latter  of  their  congregations* 
It  drove  away  the  noble  and  die  wealthy,  and  thereby  annihilated  the 
support  and  countenance,  which  had  carried  the  suffering  body  through 
all  their  former  adversities.  In  such  a  condition  of  things,  accordingly, 
it  was  net  wonderful  that  some  of  those  Pastors,  who,  though  steady 
and  zealous  Episcopalians,  had  always  declared  themselves  not  to  be 
Jacobites,  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  render  their  Chapels  legal  Meet* 
ing-houses$  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  registering  their  Letters  of  Orders* 
This  step  was  taken  in  several  instances ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  disco* 
yered  by  the  people  in  power,  than  a  resolution  was  formed  to  render 
such  compliance  altogether  unavailable.  In  May,  1 748,  the  Act  of 
1746  was  amended*  when  it  was  fixed  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
"  that  no  Letters  of  Orders,  not  granted  by  some  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  of  If  eland,  should,  from  and  after  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1748,' be  sufficient  to  qualify  any  Pastor  or  Minister,  of  any  Epis- 
copal Meeting  in  Scotland,  whether  the  same  had  been  registered  be* 
fore  or  since  the  first  of  September,  1 746 ;  and  that  every  such  regis- 
tration, whether  made  before  or  since,  should,  from  and  after  the  said 
29th  of  September,  be  null  and  void." 

It  was  impossible  for  legislative  vengeance  to  proceed  further.  Jn  the 
more  happy  days  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  belief  for 
these  historical  facts,  or  to  point  out  any  reason  why  a  British  Parluu 
ment  should  so  pertinaciously  pursue  a  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  a  reli- 
gious body;  who  were  chargeable  with  np  fault  but  that  of- political  con* 
stancy  to  the  line  of  their  ancient  Sovereigns !  Besides,  the  statute  of 
1748 .  precluded  the  Episcopalians  even  from  -political  repentance. 
Their  religion  was  become  the  main  object  of  attack ;  and  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  their  enemies,  than  that  they  should  be  completely  un* 
churched ;  their  clergy  silenced  and  reduced  to  beggary ;  their  Eccler 
siastical  Constitution  broken  down,  and  their  spiritual  authority  trodden, 
underfoot*  To.  the  honour,  of  the  English  Bishops,- it  is  recorded,,  that 
they  vigorously  and  unanimously  opposed,  this  unchristian  Bill.  ;  Even 
Hoadley  would  not  support  it ;  while  Sherlock,  Seeker,  Maddox,  and 
others  spoke  strenuously  against  it,  as  a  most  flagrant  -attack  on  the 
leading  principles  of  Christian  liberty*  The  amended  Act,-  however, 
passed  through  the  Commons  with  little  opposition ;  but  through  the" 
Peers,  not  without  great  management  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wick^  and  by  tlje  small  majority  of  thirty-seven  against  thirty*- two. 
The  complying  Clergy  among  the  Episcopalians  were  thus  subjected 
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to  the  same  persecution  which  afflicted  the  rest  of  their  brethren ;  and 
one  of  them,  certainly  the  most  respectable  for  learning  and  genius  of 
the  whole  body,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  consistent  in  his  con- 
duct and  principles,  was  actually  imprisoned  six  months,  although  he 
had  prayed  during  two  years  for  the  King  by  name,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  enacted  in  1 746.  Other  Clergymen  suffered  similar 
punishments ;  and  several  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  escape  the  penalties  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
•  The  accession  of  the  late  King  to  the  throne  of  these  realms  checked 
the  fierce  spirit  which  had  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Peers  and  lay  gentlemen,  ho  doubt,  who  frequented  Scottish 
Episcopal  Meeting-houses,  continued  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  their 
most  valued  political  privileges ;  but  no  encouragement  was  now  given 
by  the  Court  to  officious  informations  against  the  Clergy ;  and  some  of 
the  Chapels  which  had  been  shut  up  were  allowed,  to  be  opened.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  mildness  and  impartiality  of  the  government  of  George 
the  Third,  who  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  himself  the 
King,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  all  his  people,  that,  if  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration had  been  abolished,  as  it  is  said  he  wished  it  to  be,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  there  would  not,  it  is  probable,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  have  been  found  in  all  Scotland,  except  among  very 
old  men  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  their  youth,  one  Jacobite 
to  keep  alive  the  ancient  political  attachment. 

'  That  oath,  however,  and  others  which  militated  against  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  continued  to  be  exacted  of  all  who  held  offices  in 
the  State,  and  thus  prevented  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  most 
respectable  of  her  members  on  the  ordinances  of  Divine  Worship. 
Chapels,  too,  were  opened  in  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages of  Scotland,  by  Clergymen  ordained  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
.  such  Laymen  as  preferred  their  civil  privileges  to  their  religious  princi- 
ples, or  were  ignorant  that  there  could  not  be  an  Episcopal  communion 
where  there  were  no  Bishops,  attended  the  ministry  of  those  strangers. 
Hence  the  origin  of  what  in  the  North,  were  called  English  Chapels, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  indigenous  Clergy.  They  took  their 
rise  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  when  no  man  holding  a  public 
office  was  permitted  to  worship  God,  in  the  Meeting-house  of  a  Scot- 
tish Episcopalian ;  and  thus,  though  their  character  was  anomalous, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  were  maintained,  if  viewed  in  refer- 
.  ence  to  strict  Ecclesiastical  practice,  utterly  destitute  of  all  such  authority, 
as  would  satisfy  a  regular  Churchman,  they  will  be  allowed  to  have 
served  a  good  purpose  at  a  very  critical  period. v  In  general,  too,  the 
anomaly  passed  away  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated ; 
and  if  there  be  still  some  exceptions  in  the  case  of  certain  congre- 
gations which  belong  neither .  to  the  Church  of  England  nor  to  the 
Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  the  fault,  we  are.  told,  is  not  so 
much  to  be  attributed  to  the  officiating  ministers  as  to  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  their  people-  But  of  this  we  may  perhaps  write  at 
greater  length  hereafter. 
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While  these  transactions  were  taking  place,  the  Scottish  Bishops  and 
their  Clergy  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  func- 
tions hi  the  least  obtrusive  manner  possible ;'  supplying  the  spiritual 
wants  of  their  different  congregations,  and  taking  care  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  their  Church,  by  Episcopal  consecrations  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  period  required. 

In  the  year  1 784,  an  event  occurred,  which  proved  the  occasion  of 
drawing  them  forth  in  stnxie  degree  from  that  obscurity  into  which  the 
operation  of  the  Penal  laws  had  gradually  sunk  them.  On  the  ac- 
knowledged independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  all  political 
conoexioB  between  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  those  States  and  the 
Chwpch  of  England  was  necessarily  brought  to  an  end.  But  as  an 
Episcopal  Church  cannot  exist  without  Bishops,  the  Clergy  of  Connec- 
ticut sent  over  to  this  country,  one  of  their  number,  Dr.  Samuel  Sea* 
bury,  to  be  consecrated  by  our  Prelates.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  whom  the  application  was  first  directed,  as  well  as  the  several 
Bishops  with  whom  he  consulted,  were  ready  and  even  desirous  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  American  Clergy ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  without  an  Act.  authorizing  tfcem  to  do  so,  they  could  not  in  the 
consecration  of  a  Bishop  omit  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy ; 
and  these  oaths,  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  taken  by  a  subject  of  the 
•United  States.  As  the  Act  required  could  not  be  immediately  ob- 
tained, and  as  it  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  for  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  to  remain  in  England  till  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  he  was 
advised  to  apply  to  the  Scottish  Bishops  for  consecration. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  difficulty  connected  with  Acts  of  Parliament, 
for,  if  the  Episcopalians  north  of  the  Tweed  derived  no  countenance 
from  Government,  they  were  free  from  all  those  entanglements  which 
are  sometimes  found  to  impede  the  movements  of  an  Established 
Church.  But,  calling  to  mind  the  predicament  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  Statutes  of  1746  and  1748,  they  felt  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  in  them  to  consecrate  any  Bishop  who  had  first  applied  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without  previously  ascertaining  whe<- 
ther,  by  such  a  step,  they  were  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  Church  of 
England*  Their  enquiries  on  this  bead  were  conveyed  to  the  proper 
quarter  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  and 
son  to  die  celebrated  Bishpp  of  Cloyne  ;  and  the  answer  from  the  Arch- 
bishop expressed  the  most  cordial  assurance  that  by  consecrating 
Dr.  Seabury,  die  Scotch  Bishops  would  not  only  give  no  offence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  •excite  a  more  favourable  opinion  pf  their  principles 
than  whrat  at  that  time  generally  prevailed  in  the  South.  Dr.  Seabury, 
accordingly,  went  into  Scotland ;  and  was  on  the  14Ch  November,  1784, 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  by  the  Bishops  Kilgour,  Petrie,  and  Skinner. 

This  consecration,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  tKe  means  of 
recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  English  bench,  that  a  depressed 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  having  the  same  orders,  liturgy,  and 
government  with  their  own,  continued  to  exist  in  Scotland :  and  as  the 
penal  Jaws  were  known  to  operate  with  great  force  in  opposing  her  ih- 
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fluence  and  prosperity,  various  plans  were  taken  into  consideration  for 
procuring  their  repeal.  But  the  Jacobitical  predilections  of  some  of 
the  old  clergy,  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  desirable 
object.  Charles  Edward  was  still  alive  ;  and  the  same  views  of  duty 
and  obligation,  which  had  prevented  them  from  abjuring  his  grand- 
father and  father,  forbade  them  to  transfer  their  whole  allegiance  to 
any  other  branch  of  his  family. 

But  the  time  was  not  now  far  distant,  when  the  obstacle  just  men- 
tioned was  to  be  removed  for  ever ;  and  when  the  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland  would  find  themselves  not  only  at  full  liberty,  but  in  duty 
bound,  to  pray  for  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third.  As  soon  as 
the  death  of  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second  was  made  known  to 
them,  they  performed  spontaneously,  and  almost  unanimously,  the 
sacred  duty  in  question,  without  waiting  to  make  any  previous  stipula- 
tions with  their  sovereign.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1768,  his  Majesty 
was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the  terms  of  the  English  Liturgy,  in  all  the 
Episcopal  chapels  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  thicee ;  the  minis- 
ters of  which,  it  is  said,  required  a  longer  period  for  deliberation  on  a 
matter,  where  religious  truth  and  political  honesty  seemed  so  deeply 
implicated. 

Every  obstruction  being  now  cleared  away,  which  formerly  impeded 
the  path  towards  a  removal  of  those  disqualifications  that  pressed  so 
heavily  on  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  measures  were  almost  immedi- 
ately adopted  for  obtaining  an  abrogation  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
had  been  imposed.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  lapse  of  four  years, 
that  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  grant  the  relief  which  was  prayed 
for  ;  the  friends  of  the  bill  having  had  to  combat  difficulties  which  did 
not  in  reality  belong  to  the  question  which  it  involved,  and  to  conci- 
liate contending  parties  who,  in  no  point  of  view,  appeared  to  have  any 
interest  in  its  decision.  Lord  Thurlow,  who  at  that  period  held  the 
great  seal,  allowed  his  powerful  mind  to  be  acted  upon,  either  by  wrong 
information,  or  an  unfavourable  bias:  and  it  is  even  imagined,  that  his 
pride  was  wounded,  upon  hearing  that  the  petitioners  had  applied  else- 
where, and  attempted  to  secure  other  interests,  before  they  addressed 
themselves  to  him  personally.  The  bill  was,  accordingly,  lost  in  the 
House  of  Peers  on  the  6th  of  July,  1789 ;  an  event  which  threw  over 
.  the  whole  Episcopal  body  in  Scotland  a  deep  feeling  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Nor  was  their  success  more  flattering  during  the  two  following  ses- 
sions, though  the  management  of  the  business  in  London  was  now  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  three  gentlemen,  for  whose  wise,  zealous,  and 
unremitting  exertions  in  their  favour,  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  cannot 
be  sufficiently  grateful,  namely,  the  Hon.  Justice  Park,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gaskin,  and  William  Stevens,  Esq.  late  treasurer  to  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.  Even  in  1792,  the  Chancellor  continued  to  start  new  diffi- 
culties and  new  objections  to  the  measure ;  of  which  one  was,  that  he 
knew  not  the  theological  opinions  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  nor, 
of  course,  how  far  they  deserved  to  be  tolerated.  This  has  been  re- 
moved by  a  consent  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  to  receive  for  the 
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-standard  of  their  faith  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. And  at  length,  all  other  obstacles  being  dismissed,  the  bill 
passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  finally  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  15th  of  June,  1792,  being  the  very  last  day  of  the 
session. 

As  this  bill,  passed  into  a  law,  is  the  only  Act  by  which  all  Protest 
tant  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  (by  whomsoever  their  clergy  may  have 
been  ordained)  are  now  tolerated  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  one  or  two  of  its  main  articles; 
After  stating,  by  way  of  preamble,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pastors,  ministers,  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  Scot- 
land* are  now  well  attached  to  his  Majesty's  person,  family,  and  go- 
vernment, it  proceeds  in  the  usual  way  to  repeal  all  the  Statutes 
enacted  against  that  communion,  from  the  reign  of  Anne  down  to  the 
year  1748. 

"  Provided  always,  that  every  person  who  shall  exercise  the  office 
of  a  pastor  or  minister  in  any  Episcopal  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  con- 
gregation in  Scotland,  shall,  within  six  months,  take  and  subscribe  the 
oaths,  of  abjuration,  allegiance,  and  assurance,  in  such  manner  as  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  in  Scotland,  are  now  by  law  obliged  to  take 
and  subscribe  the  same  ;  and  shall  also  subscribe  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  a  declaration  of  his  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  contained  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Provided  also,  that  every  such  pastor  or  minister  as  aforesaid; 
who  shall  at  any  time  after  six  months  officiate  in  any  Episcopal  cha- 
pel or  meeting-house  as  aforesaid,  shall,  as  often  as  he  shall  so  officiate; 
at. some  time  during  the  exercise  of  Divine  service,  pray  for  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty  by  name,  for  his  Majesty's  heirs  or  successors, 
and  for  all  the  Royal  Family,  in  the  same  form  and  words  as  they  are; 
or  shall  be,  directed  by  lawful  authority  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  Church 
of  England."  Next  are  specified  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  peers; 
members  of  parliament,  and  freeholders,  if  they  shall  be  twice  present 
in.  any  one  year  at  Divine  Service  where  the  King  and  Royal  Family 
are  not  prayed  for  as  above  specified :  and  it  is  also  provided,  that  the 
doors  of  the  house  or  chapel  where  Divine  worship  is  performed  by 
Episcopal  clergymen,  shall  not  be  barred,  locked,  bolted,  or  otherwise 
fastened,  during  the  assembly  of  the  congregation.  Penalties  in  this 
case,  too,  are  enacted  with  the  usual  formality  and  precision ;  provided 
always,  that  every  prosecution  for  any  offence  committed  against  this 
Act,  shall  be  commenced  within  the  space  of  twelve  months  after  such 
offence  committed,  and  not  afterwards. 

These  clauses  were  all  well  received  by  our  northern  brethren,' 
though  they  aH  bore  a  very  clear  and  somewhat  suspicious  reference  to 
their  former  political  delinquencies.  But  the  next  which  we  are  to 
transcribe,  was  far  from  meeting  with  their  approbation  at  the  moment, 
and  continues  still  to  be  the  occasion  of  considerable  regret  and  dis- 
appointment. 
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•*  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  person  exercising 
the  function,  or  assuming  the  office  and  character  of  a  pastor  or  minis- 
ter of  any  order,  in  the  Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  capable  of  taking  any  benefice,  curacy,  or  other  spiritual  pro- 
motion, within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  dominion 
of  Wales,  or  town  of Berwick  itpen  Tweed,  or  of  officiating  in  any  church 
or  chapel  within  the  same,  where  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  now  by  law  established,  is  used,  unless  he  shall  have  been  lawfully 
prdained  by  some  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  Ireland." 

Wo  have  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland— the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  die  re- 
newal  of  her  toleration,  as  a  body  thought  worthy  of  trust  and  protec- 
tion. There  yet  remains  an  important  part  of  our  article,  namely,  an 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  that  ancient  communion,  and  a  brief 
abstract  of  her  annals  since  the  year  1792,  when  she  entered  upon  her 
new  career,  accredited  and  impeded  by  the  honours  of  Parliament. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power,  by  any  eulogy  that  we  could  frame, 
to  do  justice  to  the  steady  and  disinterested  conduct  of  those  older 
members  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  who,  through  bad  report 
and  much  actual  suffering,  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles,  both  poli- 
tical and  religious,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  on  Divine  truth. 
With  a  degree  of  self-denial  worthy  of  the  primitive  ages,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  severest  privations  and  the  most  depressing  penury, 
rather  than  depart  from  their  ancient  faith,  or  leave  their  people  with- 
out that  spiritual  instruction,  and  those  other  means  of  grace,  upon 
which,  as  well  from  habit  as  from  the  maturest  decisions  of  their  un- 
derstandings, they  were  led  to  place  the  highest  value.  The  panegyric 
pronounced  by  Bishop  Home  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  little  strained, 
and  yet  he  was  not  a  man  who  was  ever  accused  of  insincerity,  and 
who  on  this  occasion  had  certainly  no  motive  to  extend  Jus  complai- 
sance to  undue  bounds.  "  tie  had  such  an  opinion,"  says  bis  biogra- 
pher, "  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  as  to  think,  that  if  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  upon  earth,  and  it  were  put  in  his  choice 
with  what  denomination  of  Christians  he  would  communicate,  the  pre- 
ference would  probably  be  given  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  as 
most  like  the  people  he  had  been  used  to." 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  A  Protestant"  is  referred  to  "  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism." 
.   We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
from  "  A.  T.  R." 
.   "  Z)."  will  find  that  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to  his  wishes. 

Our  Review  of  Single  Sermons  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  the  next 
Number. 
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The  origin  of  an  Institution  so  widely  prevalent  as  that  of  Sacri- 
fice, is  a  subject  in  all  respects  calculated  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  the  inquiry  of  the  learned.  The  ample 
field  of  theology  scarcely  presents  any  topic,  upon  which  the 
abilities  and  erudition  of  the  most  eminent  divines  have  been 
more  frequently  or  more  warmly  exercised.  Nor  can  it  be  re* 
garded  as  a  subject  of  mere  literary  curiosity :  it  is  a  question 
of  great  religious  interest,  arising  from  its  connection  with  the 
Levitical  law,  and  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement. 
It  derives,  too,  especial  importance  from  the  relation  it  .bears  to 
prophecy ;  for,  if  the  Rite  of  Sacrifice  be  a  divine  institution,  it 
must  surely  be  invested  with  a  typical  character, — that  is,  it 
must  have  been  intended  as  a  symbolical  representation,  adapted 
to  prefigure  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Writers,  however,  the  most  competent  to  the  discussion, 
have  given  different  judgments  on  the  question— whether  Sacri- 
fice is  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine  or  human  origin.  Among 
the  mapy  distinguished  theologians  who  have  advocated'  the 
former  Opinion,  Archbishop  Magee,  on  account,  of  the  acuteness 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  wields  his. 
vast  erudition,  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  His  "  Discourses. 
and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice"  are  justly  esteemed  the  classical  work  in  defence  of 
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the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice.  Mr.  Davison,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  we  cannot  insist  on  the  divine  institution  of  sacri- 
fice in  its  earliest  age,  nor  build  any  thing  on  that  assumption. 
A  cursory  statement  of  this  opinion  he  had  occasion  to  deliver 
in  his  recent  and  elaborate  "  Discourses  on  Prophecy?  (p.  125, 
et  seq.)  but  in  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  an  account, 
he  resumes  it  again,  anditreats  it  more  folly,  in  deference  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  maintained  another  judgment  upon  it.  We  are  not 
inclined!  and  our  office  does  not  require  us,  to  pronounce  audio* 
ritatively  any  decision  upon  a  point  which  is  still  open  to  con- 
troversy, and  no  doubt  will  yet  call  forth  the  learning  and  talent 
of  many  able  men.  Ours  shall  be,  for  the  present,  the  more 
humble  task  of  drawing  up  as  full  an  analysis  as  our  limits  will 
permit  pf  Mr.  Davison  a  publication,  togetHer  with  such  obser- 
vation* as  have  been  suggested  by  an  attentive  examination  of 
his  theory,  and  of  tha  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported. 

The  positions  which  Mr.  Davison  offers,  as  the  result  to 
which  the  investigation  leads,  are  these : — First,  That  a  Divine 
Appointment  of  sacrifice  cannot  be  maintained,  as  the  mote  pro- 
bable account  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worship.    • 

Secondly,  That  its  Human  Institution,  if  that  be  admitted, 
does  not  intrench  in  any  manner  upon  the  honour  and  sanctity 
of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  nor  invade,  much  less  invalidate,  the  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  the  Christian  atonement. 

Thirdly,  That  if  any  person  shall  still  prefer  to  ascribe  the 
First  Sacrifices  to  a  Divine  Appointment,  there  is  yet  no  tena* 
ble  ground  fbr  the  belief  that  any  revelation  of  their  intent^in 
reference  to  the  future  Sacrifice  and- Atonement  of  the  Gospel* 
was  joined  with  them.  -  » 

Of  these  positions  the  first  is  evidently  the  most  important; 
and  has .  consequently  demanded  the  greatest  share  of  the 
learned  author's  attention.  The  proofc  by  which  he  endeavour* 
to  establish  it  are  sought  both-  from  the  historical  and  from  the 
doctrinal  evidence  of  Scripture.  Beginning  with  the  historical 
evidence  he  first  remarks,  and  he  attaches  much  weight  to  the 
observation,  that  there  is  a  total  silence  in  Holy  Writ  as  to  the 
rise  of  sacrifice. 

"  When  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel/'  says  he,  "the  first  recorded 
instance  of  that,  or  any  other  worship,  are  introduced,,  the  recpidjidda 
nothing  as  to  the  authority  or  the  appointment  of  that  kjnd  of  retype^ 
service*  Whether  commanded  of  God,  or  framed  by.  man,  the  text 
leaves  wholly  unexplained*  Not  only  is  there  no  direct  information* 
but  neither  is  there  any  implied  evidence  in  the.  history  of  the/act*, 
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intimating  whedier  the  worshipper,  when  he  came  to  bring  his  offering,, 
obeyed  a  command,  o?  acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  a  customary,  or 
a  spontaneous  piety."     P.  9.  t* 

This  negative  argument  has  been  powerfully  Urged  by  Bishop 
^Warburton,  and  eloquently  enforced  by  Mr.  Benson  *;  nor  baa- 
it  gained  any  additional  force  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davison ;  for/ 
when  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  "  this  silence  of  scripture  his- 
tory, neutral  in  the  narration,  is  far  from  neutral  in  its  import," 
he  may  he  thought  either  to  contradict  himself,  or  to  argue  so- 
piratically*  But  the  argument;  however  propounded*  cannot* 
avail  with  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  syBtetn,  who  deny  the 
premises.  In  their  view  of  the  question  there  is  "  an  implied* 
evidence  in  the  history  of  the  facts ;"  since  the  divide  acceptance 
of  Abel's  offering  is,  in  their  estimation!  evide*£e  thftt  the  wor* 
ship  itself  must  have  been  commanded*  The"  same  inference/ 
they  believe,  is  deducibte  from  the  Very  expressions  in  the* 
Scripture  narrative/  from  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  which,  they  think*  Could  only  be  made  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  (Gen.  viL  2.)  and  from  the  appointment  of  the  Sab* 
bath  as  virtually  including  the  appointment  of  Sacrifice;  for  they 
catiaot  coriceive  that  the  Almighty  would  set  apart  the  seventh 
day  "for  religious  services,  without  informing  man  of  the  natoaref 
of  the  services  he  was  bound  to  perfoftn.  - 

It  cannot^  however,  be  denied  that,  in  the  history  there  is  nor 
express  mention  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifices;  and  upon! 
this  circumstance  we  may  reason  as  an  acknowledged  fact: — it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  fairly  doubted  whether  a  negative  argu- 
ment of  this  kind  can  amount  to  more  thafi  a  presuthptioii,, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  is  much  diminished  by  another  fact, 
that  in  the  iiook  of  Genesis,  and  the  other  historical  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume,  there  are  omissions  of  equally  important 
matter*  Excepting  Jacob's  supplication  at  Bethel,-  (Gen.  Totviiif 
18 — 22.)  scarcely  a  single  illusion  to  prayer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Pentateuch.  Circumcision,  being  the  sign  of,  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham,  was  beyond  all  question  punctually  ob* 
served  by  the  Israelites ;  yet,  from  their  settlement  m  Canaan, 
no  particular  instance  is  recorded  of  it  till  the  ehrcumeision  of 
Christ,—*,  period  comprehending  about  1660  years.  The* 
observance  of  the  sabbath  is  never  spokeh  of  in'  the  history  of 
the  patriarchal  ages;  an  A  no  express  mention  is  made  of  it  hi 
the  books  of  Jftsnika,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  first  and  second  of  Sfr 
muei,  or  the  first  book  of  Kings.     Hence,  it  is  argued,  that  it 


9  Bit.  LegtU  of  Moses,  Hb,  ix.  cap.  2.  ;  Hulsenn  Lectures  for  1822,  LecL  lfy 
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can  be  nothing  wonderful  if  the  first  institution  of  sacrifice,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  divine  command,  is  not  recorded  in  the 
summary  history  of  the  primitive  times. 

Having  concluded  that  the  historical  evidence  of  Scripture  is 
adverse  to  the  belief  that  primitive  sacrifice  was  consecrated  by 
a  divine  institution,  our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  its  Human  Origin;  the  first  of 
which  is  the  natural  incongruity  of  sacrificial  worship — its  un- 
suitableness  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  mode  in  which  he 
meets  this  objection  displays  all  the  characteristics  of  a.  sagacious 
and  discriminating  mind.  The  stress  of  it,  he  observes,  applies 
not  to  Eucharistic,  but  to  Piacular  sacrifice.  *  The  former, 
being  an  oblation  of  thanksgiving,  is  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous offering  of  a  heart  impelled  by  gratitude  to  its  Creator.. 
The  exception,,  then,  taken  to  the  natural  reasonableness  of 
sacrifice,  bears  only  upon  the  sacrifice  strictly  so  called,  that  of 
a  living  creature,  slain,  and  offered  .as  an  holocaust  upon  the 
altar,  and  presented  as  an  offering  for  sin.  "  In  this  kind  of 
sacrifice,"  says  he,  "  two  conditions  are  to.  be  distinguished : 
the  guilt  of  the  worshipper,  and  the  atonement  for,  or  expiation 
of,  his  sin."  (p.  2J.)  In  reference  to  the  second  condition, 
the  expiatory,  or  atoning  power  of  sacrifice,  the  following  candid 
acknowledgments  are  made. 

"  Instead  of  attempting  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  expiation  and 
atonement  by  animal  sacrifice  from  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  principles 
of  reason,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend,  with  the  most  igno- 
rant, how  it  can  ever  be  grounded  on  any  such  principles,  or  justified 
by  them.  There  exists  no  discernible  connection  between  the  one  and 
the  other. .  On  the  contrary,  Nature  has  nothing  to  say  for  Bach  an 
expiatory  power,  and  Reason  every  thing  to  say  against  it.  For  that 
the  life  of  a  brute  creature  should  ransom  the  life  of  a  man  ;  that  its' 
blood  should  have  any  virtue  to  wash  away  his  sin,  or  purify  his  con- 
science, or  redeem  his  penalty  ;  or  that  the  involuntary  sufferings  of  a 
being,  itself  unconscious  and  irrational,  should  have  a  moral  efficacy- 
to  his  benefit,  or  pardon  ?  or  be  able  to  restore  him  with  God ;  these- 
are  things,  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  reason,  incapable  of  being  brought, 
into  the  scale  of  the  first  ideas  of  nature,  and  contradictory  to  all  genu- 
ine religion,  natural  and  revealed.  For  as  to  the.  remission  of  sin,  it  is 
plainly  altogether  within  the  prerogative  of  God ;  an  act  of  his  mere 
mercy ;  and  since  it  is  so,  every  thing  relating  to  the  conveyance  and 
the  sanction,  the  possession  and  the  security  of  it,  can  spring  only  from, 
his  appointment.  Reason  teaches  repentance  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion to  the  hope  of  pardon ;  but  reason  can  do  no  more.  External 
rites  merely  human,  whether  rites  of  sacrifice,  or  any  other,  may  ex- 
hibit the  repentance,  but  they  cannot  rise  above  the  efficacy  of  that 
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inward  act  which'  they  exhibit. '  They  cannot  supply  the  shortness,  or 
sure  the  infirmity,  or  satisfy  the  doubt,  of  its  pretensions,  The  human 
instruments  are  here  infinitely  unequal  to  the  end  proposed.  They 
may  speak  the  suppliant  suing  for  pardon ;  they  can  never  speak  the 
suppliant  absolved.  And  though  mere  natural  reason,  when  best  uv 
ibrmed,  may  not  always  have  thought  justly,  or  argued  soberly  on  the 
.subject  of  repentance,  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  one  of  its  last 
resources  would  have  been,  that  of  adopting  the  blood  of  a  victim  as 
the  positive  remedy  for  the  guilt  of  moral  transgression. 

"  IfJ  therefore,  the  primitive  age  had  its  expiatory  sacrifices,  sacriL 
fices  framed  according  to  this  standard,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  them  as  rational  rites  5  still  more  difficult  to  think  that  under  the 
palpable  incapacity  of  their  human  origin  they  could  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  God.  No:  expiatory  sacrifice  must  have  been  of  God's 
own  appointment,  to  reconcile  it  either  to  God,  or  to  man  himself,  tiH 
iie  was  fallen  under  a  deplorable  superstition."     P.  £7. 

These  conclusions,  as  just  as  forcibly  expressed,  render  It  es- 
sential to  our  author's  -system  to  evince,  that  in  the  primitive 
religion  no  expiatory  or  atoning  virtue  is  ascribed  to  sacrifice, 
This  he  endeavours  to  accomplish  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scripture 
history ;  observing,  that  in  the  offerings  of  Abel,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Noah,  and  in  the  oblations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  sacrificial 
worship  is  given  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  description.  The 
<altar  is  raised,  the  oblation  is  brought,'  and  the  victim  is  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  with  what  notions,  with  what  specific  intent,  is  not 
defined,  (p.  30.)  This,  he  conceives,  becomes  more  apparent 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  different  scene  which  meets  our  view 
pn  turning  to  the  Mosaic  law;  "'For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,  cmd,  I  have  given  it  to  you,  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls.  For  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an 
atonement  for  the  soul?  (Levit,  xvii.  11.)  This  doctrine  of  the 
atoning  power  of  blood,  he  thinks,  is  a  new  doctrine,  and  one; 
of  which  we  find  no  positive  information,  nor  any  probable  ves* 
Jige  in  the  primeval  religion,  (p.  32.)  It  is  from  disregarding 
this  distinction,  he  asserts,  and  from  viewing  primitive  sacrifice; 
through  the  law  of  Moses,  that  many  writers,  as  Bishops  Tay- 
lor and  Warburton  and  Dr«  Spencer,  have  been  led  into  erroT 
neous  notions  of  the  nature  and  character;  of  sacrifice  in  its  first 
usage,  p.  33.  . 

Whether  the  author  be  fully  borne  out  in  his  strictures  or* 
these  eminent  writers;  whether  he  have  substantiated  his  idea  * 
that  no  expiatory  virtue  was  annexed  to"  primitive  sacrifice; 
whether,  if  the  permission  to  eat  animal  food  was  subsequent  to 
the  deluge,  man  could  have  any  right  oyer  the  life  of  the  crea-? 
ture,  and,  by  consequence,  any  right  to  offer  an  animal  sacrifice ; 
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whether  the  declaration,  that "  unto  Adam,  and  to  his  mfe,  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them"  (Gen.  iii. 
21.)  do  not  imply,  that  as  it  cannot  he  supposed  God  would  per- 
mit the  taking  away  of  the  lives  of  animals  merely  for  clothing, 
the  grant  of  animal  food  not  being  given  till  the  flood,  the  skins 
pould  he  no  other  than  those  of  animals  slain  in  sacrifice— we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
pver  this  part  of  Mr.  Payison's  work  without  expressing  a 
floujrt,  whether,  supposing  it  fully  proved  tfiat  there  is  no  natu- 
ral inpongruity  with  repson  ip  sacrificial  worship,  a  single  step 
is  made  towards  proving  it  tp  haye  originated  in  human  inven- 
tion* If  the  lite  of  sacrifice  be  contrary  to  #ie  dictates  of  natu- 
ral reason,  it  probably  had  wane  otjier  apwce;  bpt  if  it  J>e  coa- 
sonant  with  reason,  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  iwiitwted  by 
a  divine  command.  It  wou}d  be  absurd  to  reject  the  plaim  of  a 
divine  origin  merely  pn  the  ground  of  popsentaneousness  with 
the  natural  dictates  of  human  reason/  Though  Archbishop 
Magee  and  many  others  contend  for  the  unreasonableness  of 
sacrifice,  as  Mr.  Davison  does  with  respect  to  piacular  sacrifice, 
there  are  others  of  a  different  opinion,  whp  deem  it  irreverent 
to  suppose  that  the  Deity  would  adppt  a  rite  on  account  of  its 
peing  contrary  to  human  reason ;  and  yet  contend,  with  equa) 
seal,  for  its  divine  origin.  After  all,  the  natura}  reasonableness 
or  unreasonableness  of  sacrifice  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
human  mind  is  scarcely  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence  m  the  redempr 
tion  of  the  world, — which  we  neither  have  nor  can  have*. 

It  is  a  matter  pf  still  higher  moment  to  investigate  the  grounds 
which  have  been  alleged  for  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Davison,  who  is  too  sagacious  to  omit  an^ 
poinf;  essential  to  the  inquiry,  enters  in  the  next  place  upon  this 
jftiscif  spipn. '  Justly  concluding  that  no  topic  of  importance  can 
Jiave  espaped  the  penetration  of  Archbishop  Magee,  he  resolveq 
to  break  a  lancp  with  this  most  able  champion  of  the  divine  origin 
pf  the  Rite,  tjie  maip  grounds  pf  whose  argument,  as  he  ob- 
serves, are  laid2  1.  tn  pertain  notipns  respecting  the  nature  and 
bbject  pf  Abel's  faith ;  2.  In  $  corrected  version  pf  the  text  relat- 
ing to  Cain,  Gen.  iy.  f \  3,  In  the  testimony  of  the  divine  accept- 
ance granted  to  the  sacrifices  pf  Abel  and  others ;  4.  In  a  com- 
parison of  t]be  sacrifice  of  Abel  with  tliat  pf  Christ;  (Heb.  xii.  24.) 
And  lastly,  in  some  general  reflections  which  represent  the  pri- 

*  8ee  the  profound  remarks  of  Bishpp  Butler,  Analogy  of  Nat  and  Bev, 
Relig.  p.  %  cap.  ▼.  for  the  opinions  of  Pagan*  see  Grotius  do  Satisfaction* 
Christi ;  Faber?s  Origin  of  Pagan  Jdolatry,  lib,  2,  cap.  viii.  j  Bfagee's  Disc,  on 
Atonement,  Noa.  6,23,et  af, 
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ihhive  afid  the  Mb^dlc  ^br^hiv>  as  united  in  a  common  system. 
P.  44. 

v>  Reserving  the  first  of  these  topics  tilt  he  comes  to  the  doctri- 
nal Evidence  of  Scripture;  and  esteeming  it  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  third,  to  teply,  u  that  unless  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the 
Capacity  of  diving  acceptance,  are  to  be  taken  for  convertible 
terms  in  the  argument ;  Unless  every  other  sacrifice  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  prhmtWe  worship,  and  from  the  diving  favour, 
there  is  an  end  orotir  reliance  on  that  topic,"  (p.  45.)  be  proceeds 
to  review  the  text  relating  to  Cain.  u  If  thou  jbest  well,  shall 
thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  «*s#, ,  sin  libth  a? 
the  door:"  where  the  clause  in  capitals  is  rendered  by  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  '* a  tin-offering  Ueth  at  the  door" ;ihat  is,  to 
make  an  atonement  with,  if  thy  deeds  are  evil.  This  explana* 
tion,  fifst  proposed  by  Ligbtfoot,  has  been  espoused  by  Ivenni- 
cott,  Pilkington,  Parkhurst,  Faber,  Boothroyd,  &c.  The  chief 
grounds  upon  which  it  rests  are,  1st.  The  grammatical  struc- 
ture— lor  the  wdrd  J1HWT>  though  feminine,  is  hfere  connected 
with  the  masculine  verb  yj%  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  supposition  'that  T)H&1  denotes  a  sin-offering ;  and  Sdly,  The 
peculiar  force  qf  the  verb  y^li  which  strictly  implies  douching  or 
tying  down  as  a  beast. 

Xnis  criticism  it  is  imperative  upon  Mr.  Davison  to  invalidate, 
or  his  cause  is  lost;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say,  that* 
whether  successfully  or  not,  he  has  displayed  much  ingenuity* 
To  the  first  reason,  the  peculiarity  of  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion, he  replies,  that  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  far  from  tenacious  of 
its  forms  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  freedom  of  this  language 
renders  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  such  a  principle  of  criticism  \  that 
the  evidence  of  parallel  instances  of  construction,  by  which  it  is 
supported,  is  incorrect ;  and  that  the  new  interpretation  is  nei- 
ther satisfactory  nor  consistent.  Such  is  the  substance  of  his 
reply;— for  we  cannot  enter  into  the  details ;  and  it  ;s  obvious  that 
it  does  by  no  means  subvert  the  proposed  version  of  Gen,  iv.  7. 
In  all  languages  there  are  anomalies,  but  it  k  one'  of  the  most 
indisputable  of  philological  canons,  that  we  are  never  to  have 
recourse  to  them  without  necessity ;  and  granting  the  truth  of 
the  author's  observation  as  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  it  still  remains 
to  be  inquired  whether  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  text  in 
question  demands;  or  ^tt  least  sanctions,  the  new  rendering.  The 
instances  adduced  as  parallel,  may  not  be  so  without  affecting 
the  criticism  in  dispute:— as  to  the  unsuitableness  of  it,  plau- 
able- things  may  be  «said  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  at  best  a  dan-* 
gerontf  prmeipfe  tp*  apply  Our  own  ideas  of  fitness  and -unfitness 
to  the  operation*  of  criticism  «&d  philology.    Leaving  the  deqi* 
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ston  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  we  cannot  forbear  remarking 
that,  in  airy  given  passage,  if  one  interpretation  suppose  an 
anomaly  6r  peculiarity  of  idiom,  and'  another  be  agreeable  to 
the  usual  grammatical  construction,  there  is,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  language,  a  prima  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Not  content  with  skirmishing  about  the  outposts,  Mr.  D.  pro* 
ceeds  to  attack  the  strong  hold  of  the  adverse  party,  boldly  af- 
firming that  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  secondary  sense 
of  StttiDTT  requires  to  be  more  correctly  stated ;  and  that,  when  so 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  to  leave  no  authority  to  the  idea  of  a  sin- 
offering  in  this  particular  place* 

"  The  true  secondary  signification  of  the  word,  I  take  upon  me  to 
assert,  is  not  precisely  sin-offering  at  all ;  but  something  for  sin ;  or 
some  adjunct  relative  to  it ;  as  its  price ;  whether  that  price  be  a  ran- 
som, or  a  punishment :  and  when  the  term  is  put  for  a  sin-offering,  thai 
precise  sense  is  derived  to  it  through  the  more  general  idea  which  i 
nave  here  stated :  in  which  the  restricted  signification  of  offering  can- 
not be  held  to  be  essential  to  it,  or  even  strictly  to  belong  to  it.  And 
therefore,  although  sin-offering  is  not  an  improper  phrase,  as  it  stands 
in  our  version,  in  the  context  of  the  Levitical  law,  (where  the  institu- 
tion and  the  description  of  the  offering  are  the  subject  of  the  text,)  yet 
the  word  JlKtOTT  by  itself,  can  be  no  more,'  in  its  secondary  signification, 
than  the  Xvrpov,  or  the  iroivii  of  sin,  indifferently.  It  is  either  the  con- 
text, or  it  is  an  occasional  and  accidental  use,  which  invests  it  with,  the 
specific  character  of  an  offering.  This  remark  I  expect  to  be  fully  con- 
firmed by  those  who  will  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  true  principle  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  the  derivation  of  its  secondary  senses.  But  I 
appeal  to  some  proofs  of  it.  First,  I  appeal  to  the  Septuagint.  The 
Septuagint  translators  have  shewn  what  they  thought  of  the  term,  and 
of  its  true  extent,  by  commonly  translating  it  irepl  hpaprlat,  or  vxep 
bfiaprlac :  without  any  appendage  of  offering.  (In  some  readings  of 
the  Septuagint,  it  is  simply  auapriae  early :  a  correct  and  consistent 
translation.)  Secondly,  I  appeal  .to  the  actual  force  of  the  word 
DHtSXl,  as  expressive  of  punishment;  sin-suffering  as  well  as  «a- 
qffering.  So  the  English  translators  have  twice  rendered  it:  Lament; 
iv.  6.  Ezek.  xiv.  19/'  (P.  55.)  Whence  he  concludes:  "  If  this 
account  be  a  correct  one,  /MCMl  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  if  it  is  there  to  be  un- 
derstood in  its  secondary  sense,  may  as  well  be  the  punishment  of  sin, 
as  an  atonement  for  it."    (P.  58.) 

'  Surely  this  is  a  very  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ;  and  Mr. 
Davison's  opponents  might  reply,  as  it  should  seem  most  justly, 
that  if  his  account  be  the  true  one,  JlttOTT  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  may  as 
well  be  the  atonement  for  sin,  as  the  punishment  of  it.  Nor 
does  it  correspond  with  his  notion  in  the  out-set,  that  "  the 
idea  of  a  sin-offering  in  this  particular  place/'  does  not  belong 
to  nttOTT.    The  assertion  also,  that  the  secondary  signification 
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of  it  "  is*  not  precisely  sin-offering  at  all ;  but  something  for  nnj 
or  some  adjunct  relative  to  it,"  is  so  nice  a  distinction  .as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  That  it  sometimes  is  expressive 
of  punishment,  is  not  denied;  but  that  it  likewise  signifies  a  sin- 
offering,  a  sense  acknowledged  by  the  lexicographers  from 
Buxtorf  to  Gesenius,  cannot  in  fairness  be  controverted  by  those 
who  will  consult,  by  the  aid  of  the  Concordance,  the  texts  where 
it  is  usually  so  understood.  That  the  Septuagint  translators 
thought  thus  of  the  term,  appears  clear  from  their  rendering  it 
so  frequently  by  vsgi  ay^rias,  or  v*nlp  atxaprlxs,  elliptical  ex* 
pressipns,  denoting  an  offering  or  sacrifice  for  sin  *.  We  are 
anxious  to  assert  this  signification,  a  signification  indeed  not  ab- 
solutely denied  by  Mr.  D,  because  we  fear  the  renunciation  of 
it  would  diminish  the  force  of  some  texts  which  are  brought  for- 
ward to  shew  the  piacular  virtue  of  sacrifice  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  And  if  the  sense  of  a  sin-offering  be- 
long to  J"JNDn,  the  question  recurs,  whether  it  is  to  be  admitted 
in  the  passage  under  consideration — a  deep  and  arduous  ques- 
tion ;  but  one  to  the  solution  of  which  the  author's  arguments, 
which  we  have  just  adduced,  in  no  way  contribute. 

To  the  second  ground  of  the  new  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv.  7. 
derived  from  the  peculiar  force  of  the  verb  \2D,  Mr.  Davison 
replies,  .by  acknowledging  the  sense  of  the  word  to  be  unquesr 
tionably  that  of  couching,  or  lying  down  as  a  beast ;  but  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  its  application  here  in  a  figurative  sense ; 
the  boldness  of  which,  he  thinks,  is  paralleled  by  Deut.  xxix.  20. 
"  But  then  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  his  Jealousy  shall  smoke 
against  that  man,  and  aUthe  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book, 
shall  lie  upon  him?  n?Kfw3  12  rTp*fl.  All  this  may  no 
doubt  be  true ;  but  still  others  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
posed exposition  derives  much  strength  from  the  employment 
of  a  term  undoubtedly  descriptive  of  an  animal  crouching  or 
lying  down,  and  therefore  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  sin-offer- 
ing; whereas  the  idea  of  sin  lying  couched  at  the  door,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  bold  image,  and  but  little  consistent  with  the 
simplicity  and  soberness  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  notice  Mr.  Davison's  comments  on  Abp. 
Magee's  explication  of  Theodotion's  version  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  and 
on  1  Cor.  v.  21.  which  follow  next  in  order,  nor  his  perhaps  too 
severe  strictures  on  Lightfoot ;  but  proceed  to  place  before  our 
readers  his  examination  of  Heb.  xii.  24.  so  often  appealed  to  as 

*  See  Sohleuaner's  Lex.  in  *x*.  in  voc.  Bos.  El  lips.  Gr.  in  Swia,  See  al&p 
Tromius  et  Suicer  on  the  word  apapruz. 
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confirming  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice.  "  And  to  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  mndio  the  blood  of  sprinkling  thai 
speaieth  better  things  than  that  of  AbeL'*  The  comparison 
which  ip  here  made,  Abp.  Magee  understands  to  be  between  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  Abel,  and  that  of  Christ  $  not  between  the 
blood  cf  Abel  himself,  and  that  of  the  Redeemer:  and  upon  the 
former  ground  of  the  comparison,  he  argues  for  a  corresponding 
nature  of  the  two  sacrifices;  consequently  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel  was  an  expiatory  one*,  (p.  73.)  In  opposition  to  this,  Mr. 
D.  contends,  that  the  most  safe,  the  most  direct,  and  the  most 
complete  application  of  the  Apostle's  words,  is  to  a.  comparison 
between  the  blood  of  Abel  shed,  and  that  of  the  Redeemer;  and 
that,  even  supposing  the  reference  to  be  to  Abel's  oblation,  the 
inference  would  be  but  doubtful  which  concludes  a  correspond* 
ing  nature  of  the  two  sacrifices!  so  compared  as  being  both 
expiatory. 

m  The  order  of  inquiry  would  demand,-  in  the  next  place,  an 
examination  of  those  grounds  of  Abp.  M agee's  system,  which 
are  {aid  in  the  general  correspondency  of  the  primitive  and  the 
Mosaic  worship ;  but  our  author  interrupts  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  to  relate  the  opinion  of  Outturn  on  primitive  sacrifice, 
an  opinion  which  cannot  be  held  important  on  either  side,  since 
this  valuable  writer  declines  discussing*  the  point  in  dispute — the 
origin  of  sacrifice  *•  Mr*  D.  adverts,  however,  (p.  84,  et  geq*)  to 
the  relative  state  of  religion  in  the  primitive  and  the  Mosaic 
times ;  and  the  sum  of  his  reasoning  is,  that  as  the  ceremonial 
Jaw- did  not  then  exist,  the  moral  only  could  be  the  rule  of  duty 
in  the  primitive  world :  but  expiation  for  moral  sin  was  not  the 
privilege  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  therefore,  if  an  insti- 
tute of  atonement  had  been  granted  in  the  first  period  of  things* 
the  Divide  economy  would  have  been  retrograde.  If  tike  wor- 
shipper under  the  law  sought  in  vain  for  a  ftaerifice  to  take 
away  da,  we  must  be  slow  to  behevethat  tfcepentaeit  before  the 

*'  We  submit  whether,  though  be  abstains  from  giving  ally  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowing does  not  seem  to  prove,  that  he  in  feafity  favoured  the  theory  of  the 
divine  origin  of  sacrifice.  "  Pe  aaerifieioram.  orta— ego  nihil  Qmvino  majiin, 
quam  quicquara  pro  certo  pronnneiare.  Id  imam  hoc  in  loco  visum  est*  hos, 
qui  sua  cuj usque  sponte  primo  sacrificatum  judical)  t,^fiam*t  forte  quibusdam 
in  loci*  metmtms  loqmi  videantur ;  nunc  tamen  saerificandi  ritant  ad  nature 
leges  proprie  dictas,  ssternas  utique  et  immutabiles  nonxeferrej  sed*adJBJns> 
jaodi  lnstituta  que  ratio  naturalis  excogitaverit  tancjuam  ad  conspienum  Doi 
outturn  apta  satis  et  idonea.  Prius  illud  si  qui  fecermt  ox  eo  falsi  arguuntur, 
quod  Ghristus  sacrilicandi  ritus'  apud  veteres  olim  usitatos  penetus  apud  suos 
dclevit  j  qui  idem  tamen  tantum  abfuit,  ut  ullas  aboleret  naturae  leges,  ut  has 
omnes  autoritate  sua  ratas,  certas,  ac  firm  as  fecerit."  DeSacrinciis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  I.  §  6.  He  who  thus  expresses  himself;  wad  surely  more  inclined  to  atlri* 
feute  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  institution,  than  to  natural  reason. 
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law  stood  on  better  ground.  This  may  be  regarded  as  his  an- 
swer to  the  last  class  of  Abp.  Magee's  arguments  for  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice,  and  it  is  certainly  acute  and  ingenious ; 
but  yet  it  is  built  upon  assumptions  wjiich  are  not  proved,  and 
of  which  the  proof  would  be  difficult.  If  sacrifice  was  divinely 
instituted,  a  ceremonial  law  must  have  existed  in  the  patriarchal 
lages ;  and  to  aver  that  it  was  not,  is  to  assume  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. The  institution  of  the  sabbath  must  be  considered  to  be 
in  some  degree  of  a  ceremonial  nature*  That  expiation  for  mo- 
ral sin  was  not  the  privilege  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  a 
proposition,  the  truth  of  wnich  is  denied  not  «nly  by  «one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers,  bet  also  fey  one  to  whom  Mr. 
Danson  fiajs  «eU-merited  defevence,  l>y .  the  learned  and 
judicious  Oiitcam*.  Nor,  supposing  the  premises  to  be  sound, 
would  the  conclusion,  which  ne  is  labouring  to  establish,  be  in- 
dubitable; for  there  might  be  reasons  why  sacrifices  of  expia- 
tion were  given  in  the  primitive  times,  and  denied  under  the 
law. 

Having  completed  his  review  of  the  historical  evidence  appli- 
cable to  the  inquiry,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  doetrhnU  evi- 
dence,— which  he  thus  states :  •  • 

"  The  doctrinal  evidence  by  which  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice 
is  thought  to  be  evinced,  is  briefly  this  :  *  What  is  not  commanded  by 
God,  cannot  be  a  worship  acceptable  to  him/  For,  first,  the  worship? 
per  cannot  render  it  in  faith;  since '  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hear* 
?ng  by  the  word  of  God,'  (Rom.  x.  17.) ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  a  sen- 
tence of  reprobation  pronounced  in  Scripture  upon  *  mU^vorsIdp9'  the 
mere  invention  of  human  reason,  (Col.  ii.  £&.)  In  .the  strength,  of 
these  objections  to  all  voluntary  institutions  of  religion,  there  is  thought 
to  be  contained  the  valid  conclusion,  that  sacrifipe  must  have  been 
God's  own  ordinance  to  render  it  capable  of  his  approbation." 
(P.  97.) 

We  shall  not  follow  the  learned  author  throughout  his  reply 
to  this  statement  of  the  doctrinal  evidence— a  reply  characterized 
by  his  accustomed  penetration  and  controversial  skill ;  but  shall 
content  ourselves,  with  one  or  two  observations. 

in  the  zeal  to  oppose  an  adverse  system,  Mr.  Davison  seems 
to  allow  too  much  merit  to  spontaneous  piety...  God's  will  is  the 
only  measure  of  right  and  wrong  in  all  moral  actions ;  and,  if 
he  nave  given  us  a  revelation,  it  must  contain  every  thing  essen- 
tial, otherwise  it  Would  be  an  imperfect  revelation.    But  we  are 

9  De  Sacrificiif,  lib.  i.  cap.  12,  13.  See  also  Grottos,  De  Satisfeci.  CbriSti, 
pap.  10 ;  Richie's  Peculiar  ppctrines  of  Revelation,  part  3;  Majec,  0ia> 
courses,  fee.  No.  37.  ' 
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not  to' suppose  that  a  special  commandment  is  given  for  every 

E'ous  office,  that  ev»ry  instance  of  moral  and  religious  duty  must 
i  made  a  matter  of  positive  revelation.  This  was  the  ruling 
error  of  Puritanism,  so  admirably  exposed  by  the  incomparable 
Hooker.  .  Leading  truths,  and  general  principles,  are  alone  de» 
clared ;  while  the  application  is  left  to  the  sober  judgment  of 
men.  The  law  of  nature  and  of  reason  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  co-existent  rule  of  duty, 
and  whatever  is  sanctioned  by  it,  is  for  that  reason  obligatory 
upon  the  conscience.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  duties  so  sanctioned,  and  duties  commanded 
in  the  sacred  writings:  they  are  both  binding,  but  binding  upon 
different  grounds :  and  though  it  is  a  palpable  error  to  reject 
the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  equally  so  to  place  it,  in 
4i  religious  point  of-  view,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  law  of 
revelation.  If  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  be  the  religion  of 
Protestants,  every  thing  entitled  to  the  epithet  • '  religions,* 
must  be  founded  on  the  Bible.  Actions  may  be  fit,  may  be  ex* 
pedient,  may  be  required  from  other  considerations;  but,*  if 
they  be  not  founded  on  the  Bible,  they,  cannot  be  called  Chris* 
tian  duties.  It  is  dangerous  to  hold  up  any  practice,  not  autho* 
rfced  by  revelation,  as  a  religious  duty ;  a  moral  one  it  may  be, 
and,  as  such,  binding  upon  the  conscience ;  but  to  enforce  it  on 
religious  grounds,  is*  to  open  a  door  for  all  the  inventions  of  Pa- 
pal will-worship.  As  no  article  of  Christian  faith,  so  no  branch 
of  Christian  practice  is  to  be  received  as  such,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  by  certain  warranty  of  Holy  Writ ;  not  indeed  always 
.enjoined  by  a  positive  enactment,  but  sometimes  deduced  by  in? 
ferential  reasoning,  yet  in  all  cases  resting  on  the  fundamental 
truths  and  principles  of  religion. 

.  Supposing,  with  our  author?  that  there  may  be  acceptable  re- 
ligious services  without  a  positive  revelation;  and  supposing 
further,  that  the  Scripture  has  no  where  autherizedus  to  treat 
those  sacrifices  as  shut  out  from  acceptance,  simply  because 
(hey  might  not  be  commanded  and  instituted  by  a  revelation,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the^ 
case  before  us.  The  stress  of  the  argument  built  upon  the  di- 
vine acceptance  of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  appears  to  be  not 
that  they  could  by  no  means  have  been  acceptable  without  a  di- 
vine command,  but  that  their  being  accepted  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  such  a  command.  With  respect  to  Abel's  sacrifice, 
for  instance,  it  is  more  probable,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  being  approved  by  the  Almighty,  that  it  was  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  a  sacred  direction^  than  a  spontaneous  offering. 
Though  to  assert  with  Abp.  Magee,  that  the  early. sacrifice* 
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amid  took  have  received  thfc  divine  approbation'  without  the  au- 
thority of  a  divine  institution  *,  may  be  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge,  yet  does  not  such  approbation  highly  fivour 
the  notion  of  their  divine  institution?  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
how  far,  or  whether  in  any  degree,  this  confirms  the  sacred  ori- 
ginal of  sacrifice;  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  true  jet  of  the 
argument,  which  has  been  overlooked  or  evaded  by  Mr.  Da- 
vison. 

A  very  important  passage,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
comes  next  under  consideration :  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained 
witness  -  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts  ;  and 
by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaheth."  xi.  4.  Here,  it  is  argued; 
the  Apostle  declares  "  faith"  to  be  the  reason  why  Abel  offered 
a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain :  now  faith  has  always  re- 
lation to  some  revealed  communication  of  God  without  some 
revelation  granted,  some  assurance  as  to  the  object  of  faith. 
Abel  could  not  have  exercised  this  virtue.  The  object  of  this 
faith  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  any  other  than  the  great  Deli- 
verer promised  in  the  seed  of  the  woman;  and  therefore  the 
offering  of  Abel  was  the  ordained  manifestation  of  his  faith  in 
the  promise  of  a  Messiah.  It  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy,  that  Abel's  offering  was  "  by  faith ;"  and  as  this 
virtue  cannot  be  exercised  without  something  revealed  as  the 
object  of  it,  his  offering  must  have  testified  his  belief  in  that 
object,  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
appointment :  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  sacrifice  had  its  origin  in 
divine  institution. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  argument  pursued  by  those  who  ascribe 
sacrifice  to  a  sacred  original ;  and  without  presuming  to  decide, 
whether  it  be  successfully  combated  by  Mr.  Davison,  we  put  it 
to  his  candour,  whether  he  has  not  made  some  admissions  which 
his  opponents  will  convert  into  arguments  against  himself. 
Thus,  in  saying,  t€  I  inake  no  question  whether  Abel,  and  every 
good  man,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  a  faith  in  the  Messiah/9 
(p.  118.);  will  they  not  reply,  that,  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  most 
probable  ground  of  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  is,  that  it 
testified  his"  faith  in  the  Messiah,"  which  it  could  not  do  except 
it  were  the  instituted  means  of  testifying  a  belief  in  the  promised 
Deliverer.  Cain  must  have  had  a  general  belief,  that  his  sacri- 
fice would  be  approved  by  the  Almighty,  or  he  would  not  have 
eflered  itat  all^  consequently  this  general  faith  could  not' be 

*  Disc,  on  Atonement,  No.  47.  See  Fabcr's  Origin  of  Pag.  Idol.  vol.  i. 
p.  488*  et  acq.   . 
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that  which  rendered  Abel's  sacrifice  acceptable.  It  tftust  that 
hare  been  a  distinctive  faith  j  and  if  the  promise  of  hiercy  in  the 
Messiah  was  revealed  to  the  first  pair,  it  seems  the  natural  con- 
clusion that  Abel's  offering  was  approved,  because  it  was  in 
obedience  to  that  revelation*  Again,  in  admitting  that  the 
phrase  utelow  di/dfav  may  be  rendered  a  more  abundant,  or  stow 
ply  a  better  sacrifice,  (p.  128.)  does  he  not  afford  room  for  his 
adversaries  to  retort,  that  as  it  cannot  be  shewn  from  the  his- 
tory that  Abel's  was  a  more  abundant  sacrifice,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered a  better  sacrifice ;  but  how  could  it  be  a  better,  otherwise 
than  by  being  the  appointed  ordinance  for  testifying  faith  in  the 
promised  seed  ?  We  merely  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  au- 
thor's consideration. 

So  much  for  the  First  Part  of  Mr.  Davison's  publication:—' 
the  Second  Part  commences  with  the  defence  of  his  second  posi- 
tion, "  that  the  human  origin  of  sacrifice  infringes  neither  upon 
the  rites  of  the  law,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel/'  (p.  I3£.> 
This  preposition  forms  no  uninteresting  enquiry,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding ;  for  if  the  human  origin  of  sa- 
crifice be  the  more  probable  account,  it  becomes  ah  object  of 
moment  to  ascertain,  whether  the  admission  of  it  .entaus  any 
dishonour,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  disturbs 
theproper  doctrine  of  atonement. 

With  respect  to  the  Mosaic  law,  he  argues,  *hat  the  human 
beginnings  of  sacrificial  worship  could  not  disqualify  it  for  a 
place  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  law,  unless  the  rite  it-* 
self  was  founded  in  some  error  of  belief,  Or  obliquity  of  practice; 
that  to  suppose  God  would  proscribe  sacrifices  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  human  reason,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  must  proscribe  the  essential  duties  of  thslnkfrmiess 
and  penitence  from  which  they  proceeded;  that  if  superstition 
had  corrupted  sacrifice  before  the  institution  of  the  law,  that 
previous  corruption  would  not  of  necessity  brine  a  stigma  upon 
the  whole  use  of  a  rite  which  the  wisdoin  of  God  might  adapt  to 
his  purposes ;  that  if  sacrifice  had  degenerated  from  its  simple 
city,  the  first  institution  of  it  could  make  no  difference  in  the 
propriety  of  its  subsequent  adoption ;  that  as  the  Moscie  reli- 
gion was  preparatory  to  Christianity,  many  thingB  would  for  that 
reason  acquire  a  fitness  and  use,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have ;  and  that  the  typical  and  symbolical  purjtort  of  sacrifice 
renders  it  a  fit  instrument  of  God's  worship  "beyond  the  power 
of  all  human  abuse  to  disable  and  discredit  it*  adoption  into  bis 
Law/' 

With  respect  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Da- 
vison argues,  that  those  who  have  resisted  the  Jiuman  cteigia  of 
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sacrifice,  in  the  fear  lest  they, should  forfeit  the  proper  doctrine 
of  Christianity  connected  with  this  Rite,  have,  not  sufficiently  dis* 
tinguished  its.  two-fold  character;  that  God's  revelation  was. in 
the  Atonement,' and  man's  discovery  in  the  guilt;  that  the  coin- 
cidence which  obtains  between  the  act  of  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of 
man,  and  the  method  of  redemption  on  the  part  of  God,  is  not 
the  consequence  of  God's  adaptation  of  his  method  to.  man's 
worship,  nor  of  mans  previous  knowledge  of  God's  design,  but 
of  his  oym  constitution  of  things  j  that  the  real  Atonement  of  the 
Gospel  is  rescued  from  dishonour  by  a  just  consideration  of  the 
defective  nature  of  sacrifice,  so  long  as  it  remains  the,  mere  ere* 
ation  of  human  reason ;  and  therefore  the  legal  atonements,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  sign  of  the  Christian  one,  and  that  is 
their  true .  specific  character,  are  as  far  above  -any  collision  with 
the  mere  human  rites,  as  the  Christian  sacrifice  itself  is  above  9]) 
competition  with  them.   :  ; 

The  subtlety  which  pervades  this  part,  and  renders  it  very 
imposing,  will  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many,  whether  it 
should  be  designated  as  solid,  reasoning  or  metaphysical  refine* 
ment,  ingenious  but  unsubstantial*  The  position. the  author 
labours  to  establish,  tjhat  the  human  origin  of  sacrifice  infringes 
neither  upon  the  rites  of  the  Law  nor  the  atonement  of  the. 
Gospel,  will  not  be  easily  reconciled  with  his  sentiments  in  an 
early  part  of  {he  work*. 

'"  If  it*  divine  instittttioii  (i.e.  of  sacrifice)  be  taken  away;  the  fit* 
thereby  forfeits  its'jwpfcfcV  cbatfaeter.  It  becomes  simply  a  branch  of 
the  primitive- religion.  In  which  reduced' idea  of  it,,  however  it  might 
express  the  piety  of  >  the  worshipfftr^it  carmot  be  reckoned  among  the 
typical  signatures  of  Christianity  ?  for  tboqgh  the  action  of  sacrifice 
was  in  either  case  the^amei  not  so  the  force  of  it.  What  God  had  not 
ordained, ;  could  no^  under  its  institution,  merely  hunwui,  serve  after* 
wards  to  attest  the  design  or  confirm  the  truth,  or  explicate  the  -sense  . 
of  any  of  his  special  appointments,  so  far,  removed  from  the  reach  of 
all  human  cogmzance  as  that  of  the  evangelical  atonement."  P,  ?• 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  position  of  our  author! 
that — 

"  There  exists  no  tenaWeground  for  maintaining  thi*  any  disekwufca 
was  made,  in  the  primitive  times,  of  a  connection,  between  the* rfte  of 
sacrifice,  if  that  rite,  be  still  assumed  to ,  have  been  divinely  appointed, 
and  the  future  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Gospel,"     P.  149,     , 

To  thia  the  supporters  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  will 
not  be  inclined  to  make  much  opposition ;  for  there  may  be  a  con- 
nection between  this  rite  and  the  expiatory  Sacrifice  of  theGospel, 
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without  any  disclosure  haying  been  made  in  the  primitive 
times.  It  could  be  no  less  real  though  it  only  became  apparent 
by  the  reflected  light  of  Christianity.  It  is,  moreover,  not 
necessary  to  their  theory  to  contend  that  the  particular  relation 
of  that  rite  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  made  known  in  the 
patriarchal  ages.  It  is  enough  if  the  typical  and  representative 
character  of  .sacrifice  was  then  so  far  understood  as  to  be  gene* 
rally  an  exercise  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  redemption.  "  There 
is  nothing  improbable  (says  Archbishop  Magee)  even  in  the  sup- 
position that  that  part  of  the  signification  of  the  rite,  which 
related  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  might  have  been,  in  some 
degree,  made  known  from  the  beginning.  But  not  to  contend 
for  this,  (Scripture  having  furnished  no  express  foundation  for 
the  assumption)  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith  is  equally  pre- 
served, on  the  idea  that  animal  sacrifice  was  enjoined  in  the 
general  as  the  religious  sign  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion, without  any  intimation  of  the  way  in  which  it  became  a 


'or  these  reasons,  had  the  time  permitted,  we  should  abstain 

from  any  further  comment  upon  this  last  portion  of  the  work, 

than  to  remark  that  it  is  replete  with  valuable  matter,  well 

deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

From  the  short  and  imperfect  review  which  we  have  already 

E'ven  of  Mr.  Davison's  argument,  our  readers  will  perceive  that 
a  volume  is  no  ordinary  performance.  It  is  the  production' of 
a  vigorous  and  excursive  mind,  a  mind  imbued  with  a  respect- 
able, though  not  a  profound  literature,  accustomed  to  patient 
thought,  and  borne  along  by  a  confidence  in  its  own  powers, 
which  is  the  parent  of  views  sometimes  original,  sometimes 
enlarged,  but  sometimes  also  strange  and  uncommon.  It  abounds 
with  traces  of  deep  thinking,  with  acute  remark,  and  nice 
discrimination,  though  occasionally  the  author's  keenness  of 
intellectual  vision  serves  only  to  point  out  to  him  a  way  devious 
and  eccentric.  The  faults  from  which  the  work  is  not  exempt, 
are  those  into  which  writers  of  the  highest  order  are  apt  to 
fall ;  and  they  may  well  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  that  abun- 
dant matter  which  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  performance  of  so 
much  merit  should  be  encumbered  with  a  style  laboured  and 
perplexed,  with  a  diction  often  incorrect,  often  involved  and 
obscure,  and  sometimes  scarcely  intelligible. 

That  Mr.  Davison  has  supported  his  system  with,  all  the 
resources  of  a  powerful  understanding,  will  not  be  denied; 

*  Disc,  oo  Atonemont,  toI.  i.  p.  52. 
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mid  whatever  may  be  the'  Ultimate  decision  as  t<?  the  result  of 
his  learned  labours  on  the  subject  Of  the  Primitive  Sacrifice,  we 
rejoice  that  he  has  submitted  them  to  the  public.  The  only 
way  to  the  advancement  of  scriptural  knowledge  is  by  pro- 
posing our  opinions,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
are  founded,  to  free  and  liberal  discussion.  Mr.  Benson,  in 
his  Hulsean  Lectures,  has  preceded  in  attacking  the  theory 
which  maintains. the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice;  but  Mr. 
Davison  is  not  a  less  formidable  assailant ;  and  the  advocates 
of  that' theory,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  crushed  by  these  vigorous  enemies  without  lifting  a  hand  in 
itsk  defence.  The  cares  and  duties  of  the  episcopal  office  are 
but  little  favourable  to  literary  research;  but  it  would  much 
rejoice  us  should  the  present  publication  rouse  the  Prelate 
alluded  to,  the  ablest  champion  of  the  opposite  party,  to  take 
the  field,  convinced  as  we  are  that  this  keen  intellectual  con- 
tention, conducted  as  it  would  be  by  rare  abilities  aided  by  pro- 
found erudition,  and  with  a  bold  and  manly  candour, .  must 
finally  contribute  to  the  interests  of  Eternal  Truth. 


An  extensive  Inquiry  into  the  important  Questions,  What  it  is  to  preach 
Christ  ?  and  What  is  the  best  mode  of  preaching  him  ?  By  Rioh&ip 
Lloyd,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  SU  Burnt  an!  s  in  the  West,  London,  and  of 

'    Midhurst,  Sussex.   8vo,  pp.380.  9s.   London.  Rivtagton*.  1S25. 

•What  is  Christianity — what  are  its  peculiar  doctrines— or, 
more  specifically,  what  is  the  main  design — the  final  object  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  ?  Ascertain  this  matter,  and  the  ques- 
tion, What  it  is  to  preach  Christ,  has  its  reply*  The  Gospel 
was  proclaimed  orally  by  its  divine  Author;  and  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  authentic  memoirs  of  his  actions,  and  by  origi- 
nal letters  and  communications  of  his  immediate  rind  delegated 
disciples.  From  these  sources  of  information  alone  must  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  Christianity  be  gathered. 
But  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  is  this  a  subject,  at  this  time  of  day, 
for  a  hew  and  "  extensive  inquiry  ?"  After  centuries  upon,  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  Gospel,  is 
the  very  principle  and  purport  of  the  Christian  Revelation  still 
undetermined  ?  The  question  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and 
has  been  so  often,  and  so  elaborately  discussed,  that  if  we.be 
still  unagreed  upon  it,  agreement  may  seem  a  matter  to  be 
VQL.  II*  no.  iv.  X 
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despaired  of.  What  new  materials  have  we?  Christianity 
rests  externally  upon  historical  evidence,  to  which  no  additions 
of  importance  have  for  a  lone  period  been  made;  and  internally 
Upon  records  to  which  nothing  can  be  added, — which  hare 
been  so  thoroughly  searched  and  sifted,  as  to  admit  no  hope  of 
making  farther  discoveries.  All  that  time,  research,  activity, 
fervour,  and  strength  of  intellect  could  accomplish,  we  may  con- 
clude, has  been  accomplished.  The  sole  .materials  for  the 
solution  of  the  question  are  before  us.  They  are  probably  in 
their  purest  state ;  and  no  farther  subsidia  can  be  anticipated. 

What  then  is  the  main  object  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it,  to  fur- 
'nish  a  code  and  exemplar  of  moral  action— to  sanction  the 
natural  laws  of  morals — to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light — 
to  warn  the  world  against  the  wraith  to  come — to  confirm  the 
'antecedent  revelation  of  the  origin  of  evil — to  teach  us  that 
by  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  nature  of  man  the 
effects  of  the  Fall  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  obliterated,  and  that 
we  are  once  more  rendered  eligible  to  the  glories  of  a  future 
State  ?  All,  or  none,  or  which  of  these  ?  Singly,  or  variously 
combined,  at  one  period  or  another,  and  by  writers  of  great 
power  and  authority,  these  have  each  been  concluded  to  be  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Messiah's  commission.  The'  fair  inference 
will  be,  not  that,  because  more  than  one  purpose  has  been  de- 
tected, all  are  wrong ;  but  that  all  may  be  right,  though  no  one 
of  them  be  the  single  and  exclusive  object.  They  constitute 
the  elements,  in  fact,  of  the  true  theory  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
enter,  each  of  them,  into  the  one  comprehensive  and  ultimate 
•aim  of  revelation — the  restoration  of  man  to  the  favour  of  Ms 
God. 

The  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are,  we  be- 
lieve, much  more  generally  admitted  and  inculcated  than  is  usually 
supposed.    Christians  of  almost  every  sect  and  division,  though 

Srofessing  to  differ  on  essential  matters,  but  in  reality  perhaps 
iffering  only  in  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  particu- 
lar points-— concur  in  representing  Christ  as  the  head  and 
source  of  our  redemption,  the  basis  and  strength  of  all  our  re* 
Eance  and  our  hopes ;  and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  univer- 
sally acknowledge  the  belief,  that  our  virtues  have  not  in  them 
that  quality  which  entitles  them  to  reward,  and  of  course,  do 
not  and  cannot  secure  the  salvation  of  any  man.  A  full  un- 
wavering faith  in  the  Author  of  our  religion,  accompanied 
"with  abandonment  of  self-confidence,  is  almost  every  where  pro- 
fessed, and  taught*  as'  the'  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
Some  indeed  think  these  doctrines  not  only  undeniable,  as  they 
truly  are,  but  so  impossible  to  be  misapprehended,  that  they 
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will  enter  upon  no  defence,  and  scarcely  into  any  explanation 
of  them;  and  thus  unwisely  subject  themselves  to  much  miscon- 
struction. Whilst  others,  in  an  honest  but  hasty  zeal  to  prevent 
misapprehension,  which  they  suppose  possible  enougn,  may 
sometimes  seem  almost  to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
faith,  in  urging  the  obligations  and  advantages  of  virtuous  con- 
duct. But  a  little  experience  and  candour  will  convince  us, 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  insist  most  absolutely 
upon  Faith,  so  far  from  intending  to  depreciate  good  morals, 
concur  with  St.  James,  and  believe  that  Faith  cannot  exist 
without  good  morals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who 
are  most  urgent  in  enforcing  good  morals,  do  so  in  obedience 
to  the  injunctions  of  Him,  from  whom  they  firmly  believe  all  ^ 
their  spiritual  blessings  are  derived. 

We  have  said  thjis  much  in  order  to  set  the  question  more 
fairly  before  our  readers.  To  this  important  "  Inquiry"  Mr. 
Lloyd's  attention  was  drawn,  he  tells  us,  by  the  "  attempts, 
which  he  perceived  infidels  and  fanatics  are  making  to  anni- 
hilate the  practical  influence  of  principle,  and  to  merge  the  im- 
portance of  theological  tenets  into  sincerity  of  belief."  That 
such  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  not  merely  of  infidels  and 
fanatics,  the  signs  and  symptoms  are  too  decisive  to  leave  room 
for  doubt.  The  prevailing  desire  is  manifestly  to  cast  aside  all 
collateral  and  minor  and  unessential  considerations ;  and  to  cut 
the  way  through  all  impediments  straight  to  the  root  and  prin- 
ciples of  every  question.  The  progress  in  the  march,  of  real 
knowledge  has,  of  late,  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  Vast 
piles  of  learned  rubbish  have  been  swept  away  before  the 
temple  of  Truth,  and  her  walls  have  been  scaled  with  most  feli- 
citous audacity.  Questions  of  general  interest,  moral,  judicious, 
and  political,  have  been  fearlessly  and  successfully  traced  to 
their  genuine  principles,  and  all  attempts  to  re-mystify  them 
will  be  labour  in  vain.  Success  stimulates  to  new  efforts,  and 
prompts  to  bolder  and  more  presumptuous  views. 

As  the  subject  of  paramount  importance,  Theology,  beyond 
all  others  obscured  by  contentions  and  technical  phraseology, 
must,  in  its  turn,  undergo  the  same  disencumbering  but  purify- 
ing process.  Unhappily  it  has  been  approached  not  only  with 
the  same  ardour,  but  with  as  little  respect  and  reverence.  The 
discussion  is  taken  out  of  professional  hands,  and  is  every  day 
treated  with  less  and  less  ceremony, — not  so  much  from  the 
darings  of  profanation,  as  from  a  prevalent  desire  to  pluck  out 
the  "heart  of  the  mystery."  The  sulqect  manifestly  concerns 
every  man,  and  one  person,  with  equal  abilities,  thinks  himself, 
*u&  Minerv&r,  as  competent  as  another  to  handle  it     The  et» 
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sence  of  every  question  seems  to  lie  in  a  nut-shell,  or  to  be 
reducible  to  those  convenient  dimensions.  A  species  of  Ency- 
clopaedia acquirement  makes  sciolists  by  thousands.  It  is  but 
to  trace  the  outline,  and  you  embrace  the  whole.  It  is  but  to 
seize  the  prominent  points,  and  the  rest  may  be  disregarded. 
Thus  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  qbject  of  religion?  And  it  is 
answered,  To  make  men  virtuous  citizens,  and  ultimately  deni- 
zens of  heaven.  It  is  enough  to  be  assured  that  immortality 
awaits  us — virtuous  conduct  must  secure  the  possession  of  it. 
To  these  simple  elements,  as  they  are  precipitately  deemed,  is 
the  Christian  religion  gradually  reducing  among  those  who  do 
not  yet  renounce  its  hopes,  but,  bustling  in  the  business  and. 

I  Measures  of  life,  refuse  to  give  to  the  momentous  subject  a 
arger  share  of  their  thoughts  than  to  any  other  matter  of  ge- 
neral interest. 

This  reckless  course  too  surely  tends  to  the  deterioration,  if 
not  the  destruction  of  religious  influence — a  tendency  (directed 
not  only  by  infidels  and  fanatics,  but  by  the  general  spirit  of 
the  times)  which  Mr.  Lloyd  sees  distinctly,  and  with  good  rea- 
son deplores.  He  perceives  its  hostility  to  the  reception  of 
doctrinal,  and  therefore  of  all  influential  religion ;  and,  with  the 
Call  conviction  of  its  vast  importance  operating  strongly  on  his 
own  mind,  he  sets  himself  seriously  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
religious  belief,  not  merely  in  generals,  but  in  particular  tenets. 
This  determined  opposition  to  prevailing  error  is  worthy  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  value  his  high  commission,  and  is  resolved  to 
acquit  himself  of  it  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;— but  in  the 
present  instance,  we  fear  that  an  unattainable  object  is  contem- 
plated— a  state  of  things  to  which  perhaps  there  is  no  return, 
and  certainly  no  immediate  return.  Mr.  Lloyd's  views,  pure 
and  evangelical  as  they  are,  are  compatible  only  with  great 
simplicity  of  manners.  Ours  is  a  restless  and  ambitious  stage 
of  society ,-reach  set  and  class  and  rank  labouring  to  climb  up 
into  the  one  above  it,  and  aping  its  fooleries.  Fashion  predo- 
minates. Display  and  pretension,  servility  and  adulation,  sweep 
before  tfiem  the  humbler  and  calmer  and  nobler  principles  of 
action.  Rigour  and  inflexibility  relative  to  religious  tenets  are 
deemed  an  evidence  of  rustic  naivete,  and  almost  of  niauerie. 
Scarcely  will  our  own  language  supply  expressions  of  equivalent 
levity.  If  ever  society  retrace  its  steps,  disappointment  and 
vexation  of  spirit  must  point  the  way — eonviction  of  the  vapid- 
ness  and  vanity  of  those  pursuits  which  engross  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  mind.  -  Let  the  signal  of  retreat  once  sound, 
and  the  views  and  counsels  and  motives  of  the  Gospel  will 
powerfully  precipitate  the  returning  career;  but  till  that  crisis 
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irrive,  however  vigorous  and  well-directed  be  the  efforts  of 
those  who  labour  to  enforce  them,  they  will  fail  of  their  deserved 
effect.  They  are  not'  calculated  to  meet  the  existing  exigency, 
and  in  fact  scarcely  make  any  impression.  Severity  is  repelled 
by  levity,  and  ridicule  baffled  by  scorn.  The  brain  is  absorbed 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  the  better  feel- 
ings in  the  pursuits  of  temporal  enjoyment. 

Insensibility  to  moral  considerations  is  but  a  barren  field  for 
spiritual  exertions.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however,  enters  fearlessly 
upon  his  task.  He  neither  truckles  nor  temporizes ;  but  reso- 
lutely sets  forth  the  principles  of  the  Gospel;  and  taxes  his  in- 
genuity, and  exhausts  his  powerful  declamation,  in  pointing  its 
claims,  and  enforcing  its  motives.  The  reader  must  look  for 
no  consecutive  tracing  up  of  the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  He 
will  find  no  assemblage  of  particulars,  and  deduction  of  prin- 
ciples, but  a  strong  declaration  of  the  author's  own  settled  con- 
victions— the  result  and  sum  of  meditation— somewhat  em- 
bittered by  horror  of  the  aberrations  of  sectaries. 

"  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  that  to  teach  and  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  full  extent  and  comprehension,  embraces  every 
part  of  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  its  internal,  but  external  evi- 
dences, a  defence  of  its  outworks  as  well  as  a  critical  examination 
into  the  sense  of  scripture."  Again,  to  the  question,  "  What  is  it  to 
preach  Christ,'  in  a  more  direct  and  circumscribed  manner  ?"  he  answers, 
"  In  this  more  limited  statement  of  the  truths  included  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel,  I  comprehend  whatever  God  has,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  condescension,  been  pleased  to  reveal  of  the  divine  and 
\  nature  of  Christ,  and  of  his  mediatorial  character  and  offices." 


In  a  still  more  definite  sense,  however,  to  preach  Christ  is 
to  preach  the  Atonement.  Our  author  exhibits  this  as  the  one 
great  event,  which  not  only  secures  the  justification  of  the 
sinner,  but  constitutes  the  most  constraining  motive  of  obe- 
dience. The  whole  doctrine  of  revelation  gathers,  round  this 
central  point.  The  whole  economy  of  the  universe  is  referrible 
to  it;  every  duty  is  traceable  to  this  source ;  and  all  and  every 
part  of  our  conduct  is  to  be  generated,  regulated  and  sanctioned 
by  this  one  high  and  awful  consideration.  Mr.  Lloyd's  lofty  and 
forcible  language  shrinks  before  his  attempts  to  describe  the 
magnitude  of  his  conceptions  on  this  absorbing  topic. 

'  "  What  argument  can  be  so  affecting,  or  make  such  a  triumphant 
appeal  to  the  heart  as  that  simple,  but  sublime  declaration, '  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  ndt  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'    We 
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may  contemplate  the  divine  glory  in  the  firmament  above  Ha,  and  iti 
numberless  orbs  of  light;  or  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  diversified  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  more  especially  in  its  diurnal  and  annual 
revolutions,  by  which  we  enjoy  the  constant  succession  of  .day  and 
right,  and  the  harmonious  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  r  these,  and  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  proclaim  with  a  powerful  though  silent  eloquence 
the  majesty  and  goodness  of  our  great  Creator.  But  these  bright  ma- 
nifestations of  his  perfections  are  eclipsed  by  the  greater  work  of  re- 
demption,— by  the  transcendant  gift  of  his  only  Son, — by  His  myste- 
rious assumption  of  the  body  prepared  for  Him,  and  by  His  voluntary 
oblation  of  it  for  us  men,  and  our  salvation.  This  is  that  wonderful 
and  inestimable  gift  that  comprehends  all  other  gifts ;  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  bur  temporal  no  less  than  of  our  spiritual  blessings. 
The  primary  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  through  the  '  seed  of  the  woman, 
is  that  original  promise  which  rises  like  the  morning  light  upon  a  be* 
nighted  and  guilty  world;  and  all  the  subsequent  dispensations  of  the 
gospel  are  but  the  gradual  evolution  of  this  prophetic  promise,  which 
expands  daily  into,  a  more  luminous  fulfilment.  How  admirably 
suited  is  such  a  proclamation  of  free  and  unmerited  mercy  to  operate 
upon  the  ingenuous  part  of  human  nature,  and  to  become  the  source 
of  that  heavenly  hope,  which  purifies,  whilst  it  consoles  the  mind* 
Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  looking  to  Him  who  died 
thereon,  with  the  eye  of  penitential  faith, — a  flood  of  light,  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  has  often  illuminated  the  gloom  of  despondency, 
and  tranquillized  the  tumults  of  the  soul.  This  light  is  not  that  cold 
speculative  light  which  amuses  only  the  understanding ;  it  is  the  light 
of  life,*— a  light  that  vivifies,  invigorates,  and  warms  the  affections,—- 
and  at  the  same  time  enriches  the  soul  with  the  lovely  fruits  of  righ- 
teousness and  true  holiness.  The  black  Ethiopian  may  look  long 
enough  at  the  visible  sun  and  not  be  changed  ;  but  he  who  thus  looks 
to  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  be  enlightened  and  transformed  into 
that  divine  image,  which  has  been  so  awfully  defaced  by  the  fall.  For 
What  is  the  gospel  but  the  gracious  interposition  of  celestial  mercy  for 
the  deliverance  of  fallen  man !  It  is  mercy  coming  down  from  the 
throne  of  righteousness  in  the  person  of  our  Redeemer,  that  she  may 
brighten  the  prospects,  and  revive  the  dejected  spirit  of  the  humble 
penitent.  When  all  around  him  is  dark  and  tempestuous,  she  opens 
to  him  a  refuge  from  the  storm ;  safe  and  secure,  he  hears  the  thunders 
only  at  a  distance,  and  lifts  up  bis  eye  to  heaven,  radiant  with  hope, 
tnd  glistening  with  gratitude.  The  gospel  is  emphatically  the  glory 
of  sinners,  not  of  the  innocent,  but  of  the  guilty.  Christ  came  not  to 
eall  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance ;  He  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost,  and  requires  only  a  serious  sense  of  our  need 
of  mercy,  and  an  earnest  application  for  it,  that  we  may  obtain  it. 
Indeed  the  cross  of  Christ  exhibits  such  an  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
sublime  and  lovely  in  moral  excellence,*— such  unsullied  holiness^— 
such  inexorable  justice,  combined  with  such  an  unfathomable  depth  of 
divine  love,  that  it  tends  far  above  all  other  subjects  in  the  scriptures, 
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tp  rectify  the  inverted pt^ey  which  sin  has  introduced,  and  to  form  die, 
Christian  character."    P.  28, 

Pursuing  the  course  already  traced  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  ^ 
Mr.  Lloyd  divides  his  main  "  Inquiry1'  into  four  chapters. 
The  first  contemplates  the  subject  in  a  "  wide  and  comprehend 
shre  sense,"  and  might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  termed,  '  qualifl- 
cations  for  a  full  and  complete  discharge  of  the  clerical  office/ 
The  second  contemplates  the  same  subject  in  a  more  direct 
and  circumstantial  manner.  The  third  considers  the  same 
subject  with  the  same  limitation,  but  with  greater  particularity, 
enlarging  fully  cm  the  universal  applicability  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  and  concluding,  that  an  "  orthodox 
faith,  considered  abstractly  from  its  legitimate  fruits  of  right* 
eeusness,  cannot  save  us ;— Truth  and  goodness  cannot  be  dis- 
joined in  the  life  of  the  real  Christian."  The  fourth,  which- 
constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  is  occupied  with  the 
"  practical  character  of  religion ;"  but  entering  no  farther  into1 
tins  field  than  to  "  erect  within  the  ample  range  of  its  extensive 
boundaries,  some  occasional  landmarks  indicative  of  the  path 
of  duty :"  That  is,  Mr.  Lloyd  makes  no  attempt  to  embrace  the* 
whole  subject,  but  contents  himself  with  discussing  at  consi-' 
derable  length  several  detached  topics — the  Sabbath,  Humility,' 
Candour,  Gentleness,  and  Submission  to  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical  Governors— each  however  selected,  as  bearing  upon  the 
author's  view  of  the  state  of  society,  and  applied  to  the  cor- 
rection and  cure  of  its  defects. 

•  The  second  question,  "  What  is  the  best  mode  of  preach* 
ing  Christ,'*  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  method  of  treating  it,  is  one  of  very 
inferior  importance.  The  discussion,  indeed,  following  as4  it 
does  the  highly  wrought  description  of  the  power  of  godUnjesaj 
produces  an  unpleasant  effect  of  bathos.  It  requires  transpo* 
sition,  or  perhaps  omission.  The  author  has  confined  his  views 
to  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  extempore  and  written 
preaching,  which  he  follows  up  by  some  good  advice  to 
the  clergy  to  write  their  own  sermons,  and  gives  a  few  hints  td 
assist  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us,  that  he  was  himself  once  id 
die  habit  of  preaching  with  the  aid  only  of  a  few  notes ;  but 
exchanged  "  this  mode  of  address"  for  written  sermons,  from  a 
settled  conviction  of  its  tendency  to  lead  a  man  into  an  imperfect 
and  inefficacious  style  of  preaching.  A  rare  instance  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  abandonment  of  the  practice,  when  once  adopted, 
but  one,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  and  generally  followed, 
be  the  ability  of  the  preacher  wnat  it  may.  Let  the  Christian 
orator  endeavour  to  give  to  his  delivery  an,  air  of  extempore,  ad? 
dress,  if  he  please;  or  rather  let. him.  studiously  do  sflt  if  Jit 
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Would  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  hearers ;  but  let  him 
secure  distinctness,  accuracy,  and  command  of  his  subject  by 
previous  consideration  arid  the  fullest  writing. 

Speaking  of  the  delivery  of  Sermons  memoriter,  Mr.  Lloyd 
makes  these  remarks: 

',  "  Owing  to  its  immense  labour  and  inadequate  results,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  renounce  it  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  to  advocate 
the  general  practice,  which  obtains  antong  the  clergy  of  preaching 
written  discourses,  as  the  most  conducive  to  the  edification  of  their 
flocks,  and  consonant  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  nation.  And  this  sentiment  derives  an  additional  recom- 
mendation from  the  reflection  that  it  virtually  discountenances  that 
fanaticism,  which  is  so  predominant  among  different  sects  and  parties, 
add  which  leads  them  to  contemplate  their  extemporaneous  effusions, 
as  the  immediate  effects  of  inspiration, — as  an  extraordinary  .gift  ex-  . 
erased  under  a  divine  afflatus,  and  consequently  impressing  upon 
their  discourses  an  apostolical  authority  and  unction,  highly  illustra- 
tive of  their  spiritual  pre-eminence  and  more  extensive  usefulness  ; 
And  their  hearers  are  fed  to  recognize  these  high  pretensions,  and  to. 
hold  both  their  persons  and  ministrations  in  such  exclusive  admiration* 
as  generates  a  contemptuous  pity  for  those,  who  preach  their  own 
compositions ;  and  by  these  means,  in  conjunction  with  others,  an 
imperium  in  imperio  has  been  even  created  within  the  precincts  of  our 
own  ecclesiastical  establishment."    P.  240. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  hints  upon  the  subject  of  preach* 
ing  to  be  found  in  this  chapter,  there  are  some  observations  so 
judicious  and  worthy  of  attention,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
transcribing  them.    For  instance,  the  following : 

A  Christian  regard  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  obliges 
me  to  observe,  (and  to  the  justice  of  the  observation  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind  will  at  once  subscribe,)  that  personal  reHgion  is  a  necessary 
attribute  in  the  character  of  a  preacher,  and  essential  to  that  eloquence 
which  belongs  to  the  pulpit.  Indeed  it  enters,  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  ancient  rhetoricians  into  the  nature  of  oratory. 
f  An  orator/  says  M.  Cato,  '  is  an  honest  man,  skilled  in  the  art  of 
speaking/  And  Quintilian  even  ventures  to  affirm,  '  That  the  orator 
ought  to  be  a  good  man,  and  that  he  cannot  be  an  orator  unless  such/ 
And  if  this  position  be  well-founded,  it  receives  additional  strength 
from  its  application  to  the  sacred  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
which  would,  unless  \\  be  fulfilled  under  the  influence  of  genuine  piety, 
soon  degenerate  into  a  vain  display,  or  into  a  dull  round  of  ceremony. 
The  majesty  of  our  religion,  its  eimtted  mysteries,  the  sanctity  of  its 
laws,  the  purity  of  its  morality,  cannot  be  properly  sustained  and  en- 
forced by  a  spirit  purely  human.  There  must  be  an  unction  from 
above,— a  hallowed  flame  of  devotion  in  the  inner  man  5  '  afficiamur 
ftnteijuajnafficereconeinur.'"    P.  288, 
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And  again  :     '  ^ 

"  It  appears  that  a  minister  of  Christ  should  be,  as  the  pure  voice 
of  revelation  to  the  people.  He  should  be  '  wise  to  win  souls.'  This 
momentous  end  should  so  simplify  and  illustrate  his  motives  of  action, 
as  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  his  zeal  is  exercised  not  so- much  for  the 
bulwarks,  that  defend  the  Christian  faith,  as  for  the  faith  itself; — not 
so  much  for  the  mitre,  as-  for  the  cross  ; — not  so  much  for  our  eccle- 
siastical polity,  as  for  the  interests  of  the  gospel.  Whilst  he  distin- 
guishes these  subjects,  he  ought  to  hold  them  in  conjunction,  and  dis- 
play his  sense  of  their  relative  importance  in  the  spirituality  of  his  con- 
duct,— in  a  sublime  independence  of  mind,  which  leads  him  .to  sacrifice 
whatever  militates  against  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  his  flock.  In  short,  he  should  seek  '  not  theirs,  but  them,'— - 
practically  recognizing  the  excellent,  advice  of 'St.  Jevom,  '  Do- 
cente  in  ecclesia  te,  non  clamor  populi,  sed  gemitus  suscitetur ; 
lachryma?  auditorum  laudes  tua  sunt.'  "    P.  289. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  more  minute  analysis  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book,  we  venture  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  perusal.  He  is  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  practical  importance  of  sound  Christian'  prin- 
ciples, and  has  treated  the  questions  he  proposes  with  energy, 
ability,  and  much  spiritual  knowledge.  The  one  great  aim  of 
his  "  Inquiry" — this  is,  by  the  way,  something  of  a  mfenomer— 
is,  sis  we  have  said/  to  enforce  the  application  of  the  Atone- 
ment as  the  chief  immediate  spring  and  motive  of  moral  con- 
duct. Like  all,  who  are  zealous  in  inculcating  some  favourite 
point,  he  sometimes  accumulates  and  exaggerates.  Such  a  man 
never  feels  he  has  said  all  that  can  and  ought  to  be  said  ;  and 
knows  not  when  to  stop,  because  his  expressions,  vigorous  as 
they  may  be,  never  come  up  to  the  strength  and  force  of  his 
own  convictions.  Lack  of  intensity  must  therefore  be  supplied 
by  repetition  and  multiloquence.  Whatever  comes  within  the 
grasp  and  purview  of  the  enthusiast  is  seized  upon  with  avidity* 
and  pressed  unrelentingly  into  his  service.  The  limits  of 
real  knowledge  are  quickly  reached,  and  the  imagination  must 
be  tasked  to  make  up  deficiencies.  These  are,  however,  per-* 
haps  but  slight  evils  ;  the  cool  observer  will  readily  detect  the 
boundaries  between  fact  and  fancy.  But  another  effect,  of 
much  greater  consequence,  is  almost  sure  to  accompany  the 
zealous  pursuit  of  a  favourite  topic,  and  that  is  Intolerance. 
From  this  blot  Mr.  Lloyd's  pages  are  not  free.  He  can  make 
no  allowance,  or  certainly  not  enough,  for  difference  of  opinions : 
— his  own  sentiments  seem  so  manifestly  irrefragable,  that  the 
possibility  that  he  may  himself  be  mistaken,  or  that  others  may 
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not  be  wilfully  perverse,  seems  never  to  occur  to  bis  mind.  He 
meets  of  course  with  hostilities  on  all  sides.  His  path  is  beset 
with  foes,  and  his  peace'  perpetually  broken.  The  Socinians 
disgust  him ;  the  Antinomians  alarm  him ;  the  Hoifce-Mission- 
aries  exasperate  him.  Theyare  "  bold  and  impious  sciolists," 
"  infidels/  "  fanatics/'  &c.  With  all  our  unfeigned  respect  for 
the  author's  powers,  and  disposition  to  defer  to  his  views,  we 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  protest  against  this  intemperance. 
We  read  his  remarks  on  candour  and  gentleness,  with  unmin- 
ffled  pleasure,  and  fervently  wish  the  same  sweet  spirit  had  never 
for  a  moment  quitted  his  side. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  fears  have  been  roused  by  either  coming  too 
closely  in  personal  collision  with  Socinians  and  Antinomian 
Calvinists;  or  he  contemplates  them  through  the  mists  of 
speculative  apprehensions.  These  are  the  great  foes  against 
whom  he  buckles  on  his  armour  of  might.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  to  be  dwelt  upon  and  magnified  to  crush  the 
Socinians ;  the  necessity  of  inculcating  good  morals  to  confound 
the  Antinomians :  while  ignorance  and  presumption  are  treated 
with  a  lofty  scorn, — and  learning  and  study  insisted  on 
almost  beyond  the  necessary  limits,  to  overwhelm  Home  Mis~ 
sionaries.  He  scruples  not  to  call  Socinians  and  Calvinists 
infidels  and  fanatics.  In  his  estimate  of  the  theological  scale, 
they  seem  to  mark  the  freezing  and  boiling  points ;  and  flying 
from  each  with  equal  horror  and  disgust,  he  himself  of  course 
reaches  a  point  considerably  above  temperate.  The  feet  is, 
the  one  party  interprets  too  literally,  the  other  too  metaphori- 
cally. The  great  mass  of  believers  take  an  intermediate  course, 
and  must  therefore  graduate  in  proportion  as  they  recede  front 
the  literal  to  the  metaphorical. 

Mr.  Lloyd  can  tolerate  none  of  these  varieties.  He  sees 
nothing  but  the  most  alarming  consequences.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate so  much  danger.  The  number  of  sects  and  divisions, 
and  the  population  of  each,  have,  we  believe,  pretty  nearly 
reached  tneir  maximum.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing, 
notwithstanding  the  parade  of  statistical  reports,  that  their 
numbers  have  not  of  late  increased  in  proportion  to  their  former 
progress.  Nor,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country,  is  it  likely 
that  such  increase  will  go  on.  Of  the  bulk  of  society,  a  large 
portion  will  be  always,  if  not  perfectly  indifferent,  at  least  too 
much  devoted  to  the  business  of  life,  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  religious  tenets;  these  will,  of  course,  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  :  vast  numbers  are  attached  to  the  Es- 
tablishment by  habit,  interest,  or  fashion ;  and  not  a  few,  we 
trust,  by  conviction  and  steady  principle.    It  is  only  the  residue 
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—always  comparatively  small,  that  will  ever,  spontaneously  or 
by  persuasion,  be  worked  up  to  the  resolution  of  taking  so 
strong  and  independent  a  step  as  separation. 

But  by  no  party  is  Mr.  Lloyd's  severity  and  indignation  so 
excited  as  by  the  Sociniaiis  and  Unitarians.    He  scruples  hot, 
as  we  have  observed,  to  term  them  infidels.     The  epithet  is 
not  an  unconsidered  one;  it  recurs  more  than  once ;  and  struck 
us  with  a  feeling  of  mortification,  and  with  something  like 
astonishment.     Because,  be  they  as  heterodox  as  they  will, 
the  Socinians   receive   the  Scripture   as   the   rule   of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  and  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of 
Christ;  and  we,  the  orthodox,  do  no  more,  though,  we  may 
hope,  on  better  grounds.    They  give  indeed  their  own  inter- 
pretation: and  do  not  we  the  same  ?    There  is  no  reason,  we 
believe,  for  charging  them  with  peculiar  laxity  of  morals.    If, 
therefore,  we  fasten  upon  them  the  reproach  of  infidelity,  it 
must  be  because  they  differ  from  us ;  and  then  for  the  same 
reason,  they  may  retort  upon  us  the  odious  appellation.    If  we 
are  to  term  them  infidels,  because  their  belief  falls  below  our 
standard ;  they  may  retaliate  upon  us  with  some  equivalent 
opprobrium  for  rising  above  theirs.  We  are  thoroughly  convin- 
ced that  the  Socinians  are  wrong, — fundamentally,  dangerously 
wrong, — but  then  we  know  that  such  a  declaration's  of  very  slen- 
der force ;  for  they  think  the  same  of  us :  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  every  party  will  think  the  same  of  their  opponents.    We 
say  not  this  to  extenuate  their  errors — we  are  indeed  very  un» 
likely  persons  to  take  up  their  defence— or  because  we  are 
troubled  with  any  waverings  about  the  soundness  of  our  own 
belief; — but  solely  from  the  persuasion  that  hard  names  are  no 
arguments,  and  injure  no  cause  but  their  own ;  and  moreover, 
because  we  are  sure,  that  the  age,  be  it  what  it  may  in  other  re? 
spects,  is  well  able  to  distinguish  between  virulence  and  facts. 
Polemics  have  but  an  ill  name  in  the  world ;  and  chiefly,  we 
believe,  because  the  ablest  performers  in  this  line  have  been 
more  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  vituperation  than  for  com* 
mand  of  temper.    If  we  really  believe  a  man  mistaken,  there 
must  be  reasons  for  that  belief,  which  a  little  attention  will 
readily  discover.    Let  those  reasons  be  produced  calmly,  tem- 
perately, and  by  all  means  forcibly, — for  that  is  the  way  to  come 
at  once  to  the  point ;  and  let  others  judge  of  their  validity. 
If  that  judgment  be  in  our  favour,  let  us  enjoy  our  triumph 
with  moderation,  and  trust  the  result  to  the  natural  tendencies 
of  things— of  error  to  be  dispelled — and  of  truth  to  be  esta- 
blished    It  is  not  becoming  for  any  man,  be  the  subject  what 
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it  may— particularly  in  a  question  of  theology, — to  assume  that 
he  must  necessarily  be  right ;  but  it  is  unjust,  and  betrays  a 
want  .of  Christian  charity,  to  assume  that  an  adversary  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  wilfully  and  wickedly  blind  to  obvious  truth. 


An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John 
•  Jewell,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  faithfully  translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  and  illustrated  with  copious  notes,  by  the 
Reverend  Stephen  Isaacson,  B.  A.  ofChrisfs  College,  Cambridge: 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  and  a  pre* 
'  Uminary  discourse  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  in  reply  to  some  observations  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  addressed 
to  Dr.  Southey,  on  his  Book  of  the  Church*  8vo.  pp.  298.  14s.— < 
Hearne,  1825. 

"  The  questions  of  difference,** says  Bishop  Taylor,  "between 
our  churches  and  the  church  of  Rome  nave  been  so  often 
disputed,  and  the  evidences  on  both  sides  so  often  produced, 
that  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  present  constitution  of 
affairs,,  it  may  seem  Very  unnecessary  to  say  them  over  again" 
; '. . . . . "  but  we  are  not,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  deterred  from  doing 
our  duty  by  any  such  considerations,  knowing  that  the  same 
medicaments  are  with  success  applied  to  a  returning  or  Abiding 
tllcer,  and  the  preachers  of  God's  word  must  for  ever  be  ready 
to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  such  things  which  they  have 
already  heard,  and  by  the  same  scriptures  and  the  same  rea- 
sons endeavour  to  destroy  their  sin  and  prevent  their  danger." 
.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  we  view  with  pleasure  the 
republication  of  many  well  known  works,  which  the  recent  re- 
vival of  the  Popish  controversy  has  produced, — amongst  the 
most  valuable  of  which  may  certainly  be  reckoned  Bishop 
Jewell's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  As  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  published  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishops,  and  was  always  understood  to  speak  the  sense  of 
that  church  in  whose  cause  it  was  written,  Mr.  Isaacson  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  by 
presenting  it  in  a  new  dress  to  the  attention  of  the  pubKc  at 
the  present  time.  The  translation  is  rather  too  idiomatic,  and 
adheres  too  closely  to  the  structure  of  the  Latin;  but  what  it 
loses  in  elegance  it  gains  in  faithfulness,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
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a  correct  copy  of  the  venerable  original*  The  notes  are  co- 
pious and  instructive,  and  the  Preliminary.  Discourse  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  observations  in  answer  to  Mr.  Butler's 
Book  of  the*  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  are,  as  is  well  known,  no  friends  to  controversy  in  ge- 
neral; we  wish  most  sincerely  that  all  parties  would  lay  it 
aside ;  that  all  would,  as  far  as.  possible,  "  hold  the  faith  in  unity 
of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  and  where  they  find  this  to  be 
impossible,  that  they  would  pursue  their  own  course  without 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  others.  But  while  the  dissenters 
persist  in  considering  the  triumph  of  their  own  party  as  incom- 

Elete  until  it  prevail  to  the  destruction  of  the  Establishment,  so 
jng  the  clergy  must  have  recourse  to  every  means  of  defence 
which  their  enemies  have  left  them ;  they  must  put  on  "  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,"  as  well  as  "  the  breast-plate  of  righteous- 
ness," and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Church  with  their  own  wea- 
pons, and  those  which  the  stoutest  warriors  of  ancient  days  have 
put  into  their  hands. 

We  have  thought  it  fit  to  say  thus  much  in  excuse  for  con* 
troyersy,  because  the  adversaries  of  the  clergy  seem  disposed 
in  their  mercy  not  only  to  rob,  but  to  gag  and  bind  them* 
Every  thing  which,  as  Christians  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  they  are  accustomed  to  venerate,  even  to  the  divine 
character  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  is  the  constant  subject  of 
low  and  contumelious  abuse.  Their  prelates  are  slandered,  their 
institutions  ridiculed,  their  persons  mocked,  their  independence 
traduced ;  and  if  ever  they  lift  up  the  voice  of  just  indignation, 
or  temperate  complaint,  they  are  branded  with  the  stigma  of 
bigotry  by  men  who,  from  the  open  hostility  with  which 
they  assail  the  tolerant  religion  of  their  country,  seem  to  think 
that  persecution  consists  in  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  per- 
secuting others.    . 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle  the  clergy  have  been  vehe- 
mently reprehended  for  their  petitions  against  the  Catholic  bill : 
in  most  cases  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason ;  for  if  they  had 
exerted,  themselves  as  zealously  as  they  were  accused  of  doing, 
they  might  have  roused  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  it  in  every 
parish  in  England.  .  Violent  and  intemperate  petitions  are  al- 
ways silly,  impolitic,  and  discreditable ;  they  injure  the  cause 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  bv  exasperating  enemies  and  alie- 
nating friends.  But  then,  as  the  bishop  of  Chester  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  answer  to  Lord  King,  "  The  rash  and  intempe- 
rate language  of  some  hot-headed  men  is  no  more  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  clergy  in  general, 
than  those  expressions  which  certain  Lords  seem  to  cull  from 
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the  pot-house  and  the  stable,  were  of  the  general  sentiments  of 
die  House  of  Lords."  With  strictly  political  questions  the 
clergy  have  certainly  nothing  to  do,  but  where  they  think  the 
interests  of  religion  are  at  stake,  they  surely  have  a  right  to  say 
so  in  gentle,  temperate,  and  respectful  language  :  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  they  persist  in  neglect- 
ing the  decent  courtesies  of  civil  society,  so  far  as  to  call  us 
Protestants  u liars  and  dealers  with  the  devil;" — while  they 
think  fit  to  brand  those  whom  we  hold  in  reverence  with  the 
odious  appellations  of  "  drunkards,  liars,  rebels,  blasphemers, 
outlaws,  and  murderers/'  we  must  at  least  assume  the  right  of 
attempting  to  prove  that  they  are  no  such  thing,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  church  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  if,  with  an  occasional  retrospect  ta  former 
times,  we  sometimes  venture  to  return  the  compliment* 

Mr.  Butler,  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  controversialists,  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  the  clergy  sign  the  thirty-nine 
articles  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile,  and  so  put  their  names  to  a 
falsehood :  but  Bishop  Challoner  roundly  asserts  that  all  Pro- 
testants tell  a  lie  every  time  they  say  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  and 
a  writer,  whose  publication  is  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  that  it  has  recently  passed  through 
three  editions,  after  having  compared  the  Reformation  to  "Pan- 
dora's box,"  and  ascribed  to  it  every  flood,  water-spbut,  tem- 
pest, plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  which  has  happened  since 
the  year  1530,  and  even  the  national  debt  itself,  concludes  his 
elegant  work  by  consigning  us,  whom  he  calls  "  an  insolent  na- 
tion and  a  people  of  bankrupts,"  to  "  that  miserable  eternity  into 
which  the  unbelieving  are  to  be  cast  for  ever — to  suffer  aU  those 
dreadful  torments  which  are  described  in  the  word  of  God  :  and 
this  for  no  term  of  years,  but  for  as  many  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  ages  as  there  are  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean,  or 
atoms  in  the  air,  in  a  word,  for  a  never-failing  eternity !"  Such 
are  the  publications  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  this  country  are  entertained;  such  are  the  terms  in  which 
their  Protestant  brethren  are  described ;  and  these  are  the 
feelings  with  which  they  are  taught  by  their  priests  to  regard 
their  fellow-christians  and  fellow-subjects — men  who  worship 
the  same  God,  believe  in  the  same  Christ,  and  serve  the  same 
King;  but  who,  because  they  cannot  pay  religious  obedience  to 
the  same  Bishop,  or  believe  a  wafer  to  be  a  mortal  body,  must 
be  condemned  to  all  eternity.  To  such  misrepresentations  and 
calumnies  as  these,  it  is  our  solemn  bounden  duty  still  to  reply 
in  a  spirit  of  firm  Tmt  courteous  resistance;  and  although  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church  should 
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agamiimvereally  prevail,  yet  we  must  not  be  too  secure.  "  A 
little  warm  sun,  and  some  indulgent  showers  of  ^  softer  rain* 
have  made  miny  seeds  of  erroneous  doctrine  to  take  root  greatly* 
and  spread  themselves  widely ;  and  the  Ingots  of  the  Roman 
churcn  by  their  late  importune  boldness  and  indiscreet  forward* 
ness  in  making  proselytes,  have  but  too  manifestly  declared  to  all 
the  world  that  if  they  were  '  rerum  potiti,'  masters  of  our  affairs, 
they  would  suffer  nothing  to  grow  but  their  own  colocynths  or 
gourds.  And  although  the  natural  remedy  for  this  were  to 
take  away  that  impurity  upon  the  account  of  which  alone  they 
do  increase,  yet  because  we  shall  never  be  the  authors  of  such 
counsels,  but  confidently  rely  upon  God,  the  holy  scriptures-, 
right  reason,  and  the  most  venerable  and  prime  antiquity* 
which  are  the  proper  defensatives  of  truth  for  its  support  And 
maintenance ;  yet  we  must  not  conceal  from  the  people  com> 
mitted  to  our  charges,  the  great  evils  to  which  they  tire 
tempted  by  the  Roman  emissaries,  that  while  the  king  and  the 
parliament  take  care  to  secure  all  the  public  interests  by  instru- 
ments of  their  own,  we  also  may  by  the  word  of  our  own  proper 
ministry  endeavour  to  stop  the  progressionof  such  errors  wkiehwe 
know  to  be  destructive  of  the  Christian  religion*  and  consequently 
dangerous  to'  the  interest  of  souls"  (Bp.  Taylor's  introduction 
to  the  Dissuasion  from  Popery.) 

The  doctrines  of  the7  Roman  church  have  been  so  modified 
since  die  publication  of  Bp.  Jewell's  Apology,  that  a  little  fresh 
matter  is  occasionally  necessary  to  meet  the  shifting  politics  of 
her  advocates,  and  provide  against  the  change  :  and  with  this 
Mr.  Isaacson  has  furnished  us  in  his  notes  and  preliminary 
discourse.  By  a  reference  to  the  records  of  their  General 
Councils,  the  decrees  of  their  Popes  and  the  writing  of  their 
most  learned  doctors,  we  find  that  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  Plowden  confesses  in  his  memoirs  of  Gregorio  Pajv- 
xarii,  it  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  all  Christendom  (that  is  of 
Popish  Christendom),  that  the  Pope  had  "  a  limited  temporal 
authority  to  be  exercised  only  for  the  service  of  religion."  Now, 
however,  Mr.  Butler  tells  us  that "  nobody  believes  this,  that  the 
transalpine  and  cisalpine  divines  are  agreed  upon  this  point, 
and  do  not  think  that  the  pope  has  any  temporal  authority  (tt 
aB." 

Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  indulgences  were  openly 
sold  for  money,  and  Claude  D'Espense,  an  eminent  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1540,  says  "  Provided  money  can  be  extorted, 
every  thing  prohibited  is  permitted.  Shameful  to  relate,  they 
give  permission  to  priests  to  have  concubiffes  and  to  live  with 
harlots,  atod  have  children,  on  paying  aa  annual  tribute.     From 
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the  taxes  of  the  apostolic  chancery  we  may  learn  more  enor- 
mities than  from  all. the  books  of  the  summists,  and  of  these 
there  are  some  which  persons  may  have  liberty  to  commit  for 
money  while  absolution  from  all  when  committed  they  may 
be  bought."  Now  however,  Mr.  Butler  tells  us  that  the  sums 
of  money  paid  for  indulgences  are  only  fees  of  office. 

Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  the  universal  opi- 
nion of  Papal  Christendom  that  it  was  lawful  and  right  to  burn 
heretics  for  the  good  of  their  souls;  and  even  so  late  as  1570, 
Pope  Pius  V.  who  for  his  good  deeds  has  received  spiritual 
knighthood,  and  is  now  Saint  Pius  V.,  made  Donius  Palearius 
whom  he  caused  to  be  burnt  for  Lutheranism,  sign  two  decla- 
rations to  the  following  effect : 

"  1.  Quod  summus  Pontifex  potest  instituere  ministros  qui 
occidant  hereticos. 

2.  Quod  ipsemet  in  casu  aliquo  potest  eti&m  per  se  hereticos 
occidere  ut  legimus  de  Samuele  et  Petro." 

Now  however,  Mr.  Butler  only  allows  that  the  Roman  catho- 
lics have  "  sometimes  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Religious  per- 
secution l" 

Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  Papal  Christendom,,  that  an  oath  prejudicial  to  the 
church  was  not  binding,  and  consequently  that  faith  was  not  to 
.be  kept  with  heretics.  Th6  doctrine  was  thus  declared  in  the 
Decretals — "  Juramehtum  contra  ecclesiasticam  utilitatem  prses- 
titum  non  tenet ; "  Decret.  lib.  ii.  tit.  24.  c.  27.  and  it  was  ex- 
pounded and  acted  upon  by  various  Popes  and  Councils.  Martin 
V.  speaking  of  the  Hussites,  said  to  the  Duke  of  Lithuania,  in  a 
letter  dated  May  21,  1423,  "  Si  tu  aliquo  modo  inductus  de- 
fensionem  eorum  suscipere  promisisti,  scito  te  dare /idem  hereticis 
piolatoribusfidei  sanctce  non potuisse."  Urban  VI.  also  declared 
to  Wiricelaus king  of  Bohemia,  "Quod  ligse  facte  cum  hsnreticis 
sunt  temerariae  et  illicitae  etiamsi  forent  jurafnento  vel  fide  datA 
jLrmatie."  This  doctrine  moreover  was  confirmed  and  acted 
jupon  in  the  murder  of  John  Hues  by  the  infallible  Council  of 
Constance,  which  decreed  in  its  nineteenth  Session  that  by  no 
safe  conduct  granted  by  an  emperor,  king,  of  prince,  to  heretics 
by  whatever  engagement  t/iey  may  have  bound  themselves  must 
any  prejudice  be  caused  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church.  '  No*  however,  Mr.  Butter  and  the  modern 
dpetor  tell  us  that  it  not  only  is  not,  but  never  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  See  or  Church  of.  Rome  that  faith  was  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics:  surely.  Mr.  Butler  and  the  doctor  must 
think  that  we  havemeither  eyes  nor  ears. 

Mr.  Butler  also  in  repelling  the  charge  of  idolatry,  says, 
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'  "  Open  bur  prayer  books,  you  will  find  that  when  we  address  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  we 
say  to  them,  have  mercy  on  us ;  and  that  when  we  address  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  saints,  or  the  angels,  the  descent  is  infinite,  and  we  say  to 
them,  pray  for  us."    Letter  10. 

Now  for  a  confutation  of  most  of  these  assertions  we  refer  to 
Mr.  Isaacson's  preliminary  discourse,  and  the  quotations  he 
therein  makes  from  Bishop  Marsh's  masterly  work  on  the 
churches  of  England  and  Rome ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  on 
which  we  should  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  ourselves. 

We  will  suppose  for  the  present,  that  the  political  errors  of 
the  Roman  church,  the  deposition  of  sovereigns,  and  murder  of 
heretics,  are  exploded, — that  they  cannot  be  held,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps  in  these  enlightened  days  ;  we  will  give  them 
up  to  the  moles  and  bats  for  the  present,  and  shortly  turn  our 
attention  to  her  doctrinal  errors,  (more  within  our  province) 
namely,  image  worship,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sale  of 
indulgences. 

Mr.  Butler  says  that  "  the  words  superstition  and  idolatry 
are  to  the  ear  of  a  Roman  catholic  when  applied  to  his  religion, 
the  most  offensive  words  in  language."  Now  we  really  do  not 
wish  to  give  any  offence  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren, — we 
really  are  sorry  to  give  any  offence  to  Mr.  Butler. in  parti- 
cular; we  forgive  him  with  all  our  hearts  his  little  peccadillo 
respecting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  believe  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  affirm  what  his  words  implied,  that  the  English  clergy 
are  a  set  of  unconscionable  hypocrites.  But  let  him  recollect 
himself:  are  the  words  "heresy,  schism,  and  hypocrisy, "  less 
offensive  than  "  superstition  and  idolatry  ?"  are  they  crimes  less 
displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  and  less  flagrant  in  the  opinion 
of  zealous  churchmen  ?  and  yet  are  they  not  words  applied  un- 
sparingly, unblushingly,  and  indiscriminately  on  every  occasion 
to  the  Protestant  Religion  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Why  then 
is  he  so  sensitive  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  accuses  us  of  heresy, 
and  says  we  must  inevitably  be  damned  to  all  eternity :  we  ac- 
cuse him  of  superstition,  but  say  he  may  be  saved :  surely  in 
point  of  courtesy  we  are  his  superiors.  For  our  own  parts  after 
a  most  mature  and  cautious  examination  we  declare  with  sorrow 
that  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  church  of  Rome  is  both  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous— our  reasons  are  as  follows  : 

The  council  of  Trent  decrees  "  that  the  images  of  Christ,  t,he 
Virgin,  and  the  saints,  are  to  have  due  honour  and  veneration 
paid  to  them*  but  that  no  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  them  as  the 
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heathens  of  old  trusted  in  their  idols."  Now  we  maintain  that 
any  veneration  paid  to  an  image  is  idolatry.  The  council  of 
Trent  refers  to  die  council  of  Mice,  but  the  council  of  Nice 
decreed  a  worship  strictly  idolatrous :  for  it  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  worship  tnat  "  the  honour  of  the  image  or  type  passed 
to  the  original  or  prototype;"  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
direct  worship  was  to  terminate  on  the  image  itself  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  original ;  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  taught,  that 
the  same  degrees  of  worship  which  are  due  to  the  original  are 
due  to  the  image  also.  But  as  this  was  thought  to  interfere  a 
little  too  openly  with  the  Second  Commandment,  certain  casuis- 
tical distinctions  were  invented  to  extricate  the  church  of  Rome 
from  the  scrape  of  idolatry.  Cajetan  said  the  Second  Com* 
mandment  applied  only  to  the  Jews ;  others  that  an  idol  only  is  ■ 
forbidden  and  that  an  image  is  not  an  idol ;  others  that  a  reli-  ; 
gious  kind  of  worship  is  due  to  an  image,  but  that  it  is  a  dtU 
worship  and  not  divine.  By  means,  however,  of  the  ingenious 
distinctions  of  Latria,  Dulia,  Subdulia,  and  Hyperdulia,  Bel-  I 
Jarmine  has  set  the  question  at  rest,  and  saved  all  future  gene- 
rations from  the  peril  of  idolatry ;  according  to  this  method  we 
believe  Christ  himself  is  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria ;  his 
image  with  Hyperdulia;  the  Virgin  with  Hyperdulia;  her 
image  with  Dulia;  St.  Peter  and  the  saints  with  Dulia;  their 
images  with  Subdulia.     But  as  this  may  not  be  altogether  com- 

{>rehensible  by  uninformed  Christians,  the  Cardinal  proceeds 
arther  to  explain  the  doctrine,  by  saying  that  the  worship 
which  is  due  to  images  is  "  a  certain  imperfect  worship  whicn 
analogically  and  reductively  pertains  to  a  kind  of  that  worship 
which  is  due  to  the  exemplar."  To  the  images  of  saints  is  due 
"  Dulia  secundum  quid,  and  "  Dulia  secundum  quid  is,  as  a 
man  may  say,  reductive  and  analogical.    The  worship  of  an 

image  is  the  same  as  the  worship  of  the  exemplar just 

as  a  painted  man  is  the  same  with  a  living  man,  and  a  painted 
horse  with  a  living  horse :  for  a  painted  man  and  a  painted 
horse  differ  specifically,  as  the  true  man  and  the  true  horse  do ; 
and  yet  the  painted  man  is  no  man,  and  the  painted  horse  is 
no  horse." 

Now  all  this,  with  due  submission  to  such  sublime  authority, 
we  should  humbly  conceive  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  moon- 
shine,— that  which,  whatever  hidden  sense  it  may  really  have* 
must  to  all  moderate  capacities  sound  exceedingly  like  nonsense. 
Imagine  for  instance  an  Irish  priest  explaining  to  his  Milesian 
catechumen,  the  difference  between  hyperdulia  and  subdulia 
and  dulia  secundum  quid ;  between  transitive  and  intransitive, 
proper  and  improper,  mediate  and  immediate,  univocal  and 
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feqwvo&al,  analogical  and  reductive  worship ;  what  a  transport 
of  perplexity  he  would  throw  the  poor  man  into,  and  what  a 
fcotmtfefis  number  of  bulls  he  would  make  before  he  could 
hit  upon  the  right  object  or  right  method  of  worship.  "  The 
church  of  Rome  by  her  wisest  doctors,"  says  bishop  Taylor, 
u  teaches  that  the  worship  of  images  is  not  against  the  second 
commandment,  because  that  commandment  does  not  forbid  any 
worship  that  is  transitive,  reductive,  accidental,  consequential, 
or  analogical."  Surely  the  church  of  Rome,  when  she  taught 
this  must  have  been  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  her  proselytes  \ 
surely  if  any  set  of  men  may  be  supposed  to  sign  their  writings 
with  "  a  sigh  or  a  smile"  it  must  be  these  fS  wisest  doctors"  of 
the  Roman  church. 

Mr.  Butler  however  says  that  the  Roman  catholics  never 
call  upon  the  Virgin  or  saints  to  have  mercy  on  them.  "  The 
descent  is  infinite/'  he  says,  "  we  only  say  to  them  €  Pray  fof 
us.'"  We  wish  in  order  to  reconcile  our  sincerity  with  our  po- 
liteness it  were  possible  for  him  to  prove  this,  but  as  long  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  "  prayer-books"  contain  such  hyperbolical 
and  ambiguous  expressions  as  the  following,  we  fear  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  exculpate  his  assertion  from  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  and  his  ehurch  from  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Wha* 
does  he  think  for  instance  of  the  following  verses  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  in  Challoner's  "  Garden  of  the  Soul:" 

"  Hail,  happy  gate  of  bliss, 

Greeted  by  Gabriel's  tongue, 
Negotiate  our  peace 

And  cancel  Eva's  wrong* 
Loosen  the  sinner's  bonds9 

All  evil  drive  away, 
Bring  light  unto  the  bUnd, 

And  for  all  graces  pray." 

In  these  lines  a  dead  woman  is  besought  to  cancel  the  effects 
of  the  first  great  transgression,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  sin  and 
bring  light  to  the  blind.  Can  there  be  a  greater  insult  to  the 
Majesty  of  the  Creator  than  thus  to  call  upon  a  creature  to  do 
that  which  He  alone  can  do?  But  the  French  liturgies  are 
worse  than  this.  In  the  Antiennes  h  la  Sainte  Verge  in  the 
petit  Paroissien  Complet  she  is  prayed  to  as  their  intercessor 
and  advocate.  "  Advocata  nostra  illos  tuos  misericordes  oculos~ 
ad  nos  converte.  •  •  •  nostras  deprecationes  ne  despicias  sed  a 
periculis  C\xact\$  Ubera  nos.  Tua  per  precata  dulcisona  nobis 
conoedas  veniam  per  saecula."    In  the  feast  of  the  Assuinpticftf 
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also  it  is  said  in  her  hymn,  that  she  is  "  Sdlo  facta  minor  Virgo 
tonante." 

Does  Mr.  Butler  mean  to  say  that  the  Virgin  is  not  appealed 
to  for  mercy  in  these  passages,  or  that  she  is  only  requested  to 
pray  for  the  faithful?  It  is  not  only  the  dead  Virgin  however 
that  is  thus  applied  to  for  pardon;  a  similar  prayer  is  made  to 
the  wooden  cross.  "  Crux  ave  spes  unica,  auge  piis  justitiam, 
reisque  dona  veniam."  What  sort  of  a  worship  is  this  ?  is  it 
dulia  or  hyperdulia,  transitive  or  intransitive,  consequential  or 
analogical  ?  It  is  expressly  said  in  the  Pontifical,  says  Bishop 
Burnet,  "Cruci  debetur  Latria;"  and  in  the  prayers  used  for 
the  consecration  of  a  cross  it  is  prayed  "  that  the  blessing  of 
the  cross  on  which  Christ  hung  may  be  in  it ;  that  it  may  be  a 
healthful  remedy  to  mankind,  a  strengthener  of  faith,  an  in- 
creasing of  God's  works,  the  redemption  of  souls,  and  a  com- 
fort, protection,  and  defence  against  the  cruelty  of  our  ene- 
mies. 

Now  the  Roman  Catholics  may  make  what  distinctions  they 
please  between  their  dulia  and  hyperdulia,  their  transitive,  re- 
ductive, analogical,  consequential,  or  accidental  worship ;  but 
the  distinction  never  can  justify  their  church  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  creature-worship  and  idolatry.  It  is  creature-worship, 
and  nothing  else,  to  appeal  to  a  mere  woman  as  "  an  intercessor" 
between  God  and  man;  to  beseech  her  "  to  free  us  from  all 
dangers,"  and  "  concede  us  pardon."  It  is  creature-worship  to 
ascribe  to  a  poor  dead  mortal  those  divine  attributes  of  ubiquity, 
omniscience  and  omnipotence,  which  she  must  have  to  hear  and 
grant  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe; 
and  to  say  that  she  is  "  made  lower  only  than  the  thunderer 
himself."  And  if  it  be  not  idolatry  to  say  "  Crux  ave  spes  unica 
reis  dona  Veniam,"  then  neither  was  the  worship  of  the  brazen 
serpent  or  the  golden  calves. 

The  fact  is,  all  veneration  to  an  image,  whether  hyperdulia, 
dulia,  or  subdulia,  is  idolatry.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thy- 
self any  graven  image,  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  it ;"  this  is 
the  command,  and  it  cannot  be  evaded.  The  Jews  did  not 
worship  the  golden  calf  for  the  calf's'  sake,  but  as  a  profane 
$nd  beastly  similitude  of  the  God  of  heaven :  for  Scripture  says, 
"  When  Aaron  saw  it  he  built  an  altar  before  it,  and  Aaron 
made  a  proclamation  and  said,  to-morrow  is  a  feast  to  Jehovah." 
Exodus  xxxii.  5. 

The  heathens  did  not  suppose  their  images  to  be  gods,  and 
the  council  of  Trent  is  in  error  when  it  says'  they  did  :  they 
worshipped  the  image  as  a  representative  of  the  Divinity,  just 
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as  the  Roman  Catholic  worships  his  image  as  the  representative 
of  his  patron  saint. 

Hoc  Deus  est  quod  imago  docet,  sed  non  Deus  ipse, 
Hoc  videas,  sed  mente  colas  quod  cernis  in  ipsa. 

The  above  truth  may  be  thus  illustrated.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  there  is  an  image  which  was  formerly  an 
idol  of  Jupiter,  and  is  now  an  idol  of  St.  Peter.  The  ancient 
Romans  worshipped  it  with  hyperdulia,  as  a  representative  of 
Jupiter  Tonans ;  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  now  changed 
into  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  the  modern  Romans  kiss  and  wor- 
ship it  with  subdulia,  as  a  representative  of  St.  Peter.  The 
worship  is  in  both  cases,  as  Bellarmine  would  say,  transitive, 
consequential,  and  analogical,  not  directed  to  the  figure  itself, 
but  to  its  exemplar.  The  exemplar  in  one  case  was  Jupiter,, 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  in  the  other  it  is  St.  Peter ;  and 
although  we  will  not  compare  Jupiter  with  St.  Peter,  yet  we 
think  one  is  just  as  fit  an  object  of  worship  as  the  other, — and 
the  worship  in  both  cases  rank  idolatry.  The  Roman  catholic 
says  he  venerates  the  image  as  a  representative  of  the  absent 
exemplar ;  and  Clemens  Romarius  makes  the  heathens  say  ex- 
actly the  same :  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  viii.  c.  23.  "  We  worship  visible 
images  to  the  honour  of  the  invisible  God."  Where  then  is 
the  difference  ?  The  ignorant  heathen  perhaps  really  thought 
that  the  figure  was  a  god,  and  the  ignorant  Roman  catholic 
must  in  some  measure  do  the  same  ;  for,  as  Bishop  Taylor  says, 
"  although  now  in  the  schools  and  when  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  make  distinctions  which  nobody  can  understand,  can 
separate  word  from  word,  foum  from  matter,  real  from  notional, 
the  shadow  from  the  body,  a  dream  from  a  vision,  the  skin  from 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  from  the  bone ;  yet  when  they  come  to 
action,  and  clothe  their  theorems  with  a  body  of  circumstances, 
he  that  attends  to  the  present  business  of  devotion  will  not  find 
himself  able  or  at  leisure  then  to  distinguish  so  curiously." 
The  fact  is,  as  the  same  author  argues,  the  easiest  way  of  all 
would  be  to  worship  no  images  in  any  manner  of  way,  and 
trouble  people's  heads  with  no  unintelligible  distinctions,  the 
only  end  of  which  is  to  shew,  how  hardly  set  the  church  of 
Rome  has  been  to  avoid  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and,  by  a  series  of 
laborious  and  unprofitable  devices,  to  evade  the  letter  of  a  very 
plain  and  postive  command. 

The  next  and  last  assertion  of  Mr.  Butler,  on  which  we 
should  wish  to  observe,  is  that  wherein  he  says  that  the  price 
of  indulgence  was  only  "  a  fee  of  office."  Now  let  us  shortly 
inquire  what  the  truth  really  is* — Any  one  who  will  take  ths 
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trouble  to  look  into  the  fifth  volume  of  Muratorfs  Antiquitatei 

Italicee  Medii  Mvi,  pp.  711,  et  seq.,  and  the  first  volume  of 
Wilkins's  Concilia  pp.  140,  et  seq.,  will  find  in  an  instant  that 
the  assertion  is  utterly  groundless  and  untenable.  The  rates  of 
absolution  were  in  point  of  fact  originally  sums  of  money  paid 
to  the  priest  as  the  price  of  a  certain  number  of  masses,  the  re- 
petition of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  said  to  have  a  power  of 
redeeming  souls  from  purgatory ;  when  the  eiernal  punishment 
Of  sin  in  hell  is  remitted  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  its  temporal  punishment  still  remains 
due.  This  temporal  punishment  must  be  undergone  either  here 
In  the  form  of  corporal  chastisement,  fasting  and  such  like,  or 
hereafter  in  the  flames  of  purgatory.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  church.  In  consequence  however  of  the  inordinate 
eastigatkms  and  protracted  fastings  which  the  penitential  Canons 
required,  and  wnich  no  life,  however  long,  could  suffice  to  per- 
form, a  system  of  compensations  was  invented  to  save  the  faith- 
ful from  being  flogged  to  death  in  this  life,  or  burnt  eternally  in 
the  next.  At  first  the  compensation  was  to  sing  so  many 
psalms,  or  repeat  so  many  prayers  instead  of  fasting  so  many 
days  ;  but  at  length  the  penitent  was  exempted  from  all  per- 
sonal services,  provided  he  would  pay  a  priest  so  much  money 
fbr  such  a  number  of  masses :  the  repetition  of  one  mass  com- 
pensated for  twelve  days  penance.  By  the  Canons  of  a  famous 
monastery  at  Bobbio,  founded  by  St>  Columbanus,  as  given  by 
Muratori,  vol.  v.,  the  penance  for  murder  was  seven  years* 
fasting,  three  on  bread  and  water ;  the  pecuniary  compensation 
twenty-six  solidi  for  each  year,  or  182  in  the  whole ,«  which, 
reckoning  the  solidus  at  the  value  of  our  old  noble,  6s.  8d., 
would  make  the  price  of  absolution  from  murder  amount  to 
£60  sterling.     By  the  canons  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York, 

fiven  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.,  the  penance  for  incest  was- 
fteen  years'  fasting ;  the  pecuniary  compensation,  thirty  solidi 
for  each  year,  or  460  solidi  in  the  whole.  This  rule  of  com* 
pensation  is  thus  laid  down  in  Archbishop  Egbert's  canons; 
"  Si  quis  propter  infirmitatem  suam  jejunium  et  severitatem  banc 
sufferre  nequit  quam  confessarhis  ei  preescribit,  ei  permissum 
est  jejunium  suum  redimere  cum  pietate  et  faeultatums  tintndi. 
Hoe  est,  si  quis  dives  sit,  detproduodecimmensium  jejunio  tri* 

glnta  solidos  ;  si  nee  adeo  dives  sit,  det  decern."  And  yet  Mr. 
utler  says  the  price  of  an  indulgence  was  only  a  fee  of  office.. 
Surely,  as  we  said  before,  he  must  fancy  we  have  neither  eyes 
rior  ears. 

We  must  then  revert  to  our  original  assertion.    We  repeat 
if,  we  are  most  unwilling  to  give  any  offenee  to-  our  Roman  Ca* 
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tholtt  brethren;  we  grudge  them  no  temporal  privileges;  we 
do  net  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  mem ;  bat  a*  long  as 
they  assume  the  right  of  calling  us  heretics,  schismatics,  hypo* 
elites,  and  liars,  and  denounce  the  horrible  calamity  of  ever* 
lasting  condemnation  against  us;  as  long  as  we  have  the  liberty 
of  speaking  what  we  consider  to  be  the  truth,  and  are  permitted 
to  call  things  by  their  proper  names, — so  long  must  we  lift  up 
out  voice  against  what  we  unwillingly  but  most  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of 
Rome* 


Letter*  to  Charles  Butler ;  Esq.  on  the  Theological  parts  of  his  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  with  Remarks  on  certain  Works  of  Dr. 
Milner  and  Dr.  Lingard,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  Evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle,  before  the  two  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts,  D.D.  Rector  of  Stanhope.  Svo.  pp.  872. 
9s.  6d.     Murray.     1825. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  in  this  publication,  and  a  most 
important  one  it  is,  seems  principally  to  have  been  to  refute  the 
slanders  which  have  recently  been  uttered  against  the  church 
of  England,  by  representing  her  doctrines  as  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  church  of  Rome.     "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  become 
the  more  necessary  from  the  increasing  prevalence,  even  in 
quarters  where  we  might  hope  to  find  more  accurate  informa- 
tion, of  an  opinion  mat  the  line  which  separates  the  two 
churches  is,  in  fact,  much  less  strongly  marked  than  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  our  predecessors  have  taught  us  to  be* 
lieve."    Now,  no  doubt  it  may  seem  very  amiable  to  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  past  differences,  and  soothe  (he 
angry  feelings  .of  two  adverse  parties,  by  persuading  them  that 
they  differ  more  in  name  than  in  reality :  but  if  this  can  only  be 
done  by  leading  incautious  men  to  depart  from  early  convic- 
tions upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  by  comparing 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  with  the  most  revolting  dogmas 
of*  Rome,  then  we  say,  that  the  intent,  so  far  from  being  meri- 
torious, deserves  the  reprehension  of  all  honourable  men :  for,. ' 
as  Dr.  Phillpotts  says  to  Mr.  Butler,  "If  the  differences  he-, 
tween  the  two  churches  be  indeed  so  slight  as  you  and  others 
would  represent  them,  the  plain  consequence  must  be  that  our 
separation  from  you  was,  and  is,  schismatical;  that  the  fathers 
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and  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  were  not  only  in  error,  but  in 
sin ;  that  they  have  propagated  that  sin  to  us,  their  descend- 
ants, and  that  we  cannot  too  soon  retrace  our  steps,  and  sue  to 
be  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  your  church."  Now  we  do 
on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  disclaim  all  uncharitable  and 
angry  feelings  against  our  Roman  catholic  brethren;  we  do 
not  sentence  them  to  an  everlasting  curse  because  they  believe 
in  transubstantiation,  and  adhere  to  the  errors  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  As  theologians  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
political  claims,  and  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  wg  wish 
to  see  them  in  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  they  can  wisely 
or  reasonably  desire :  but  as  Protestants  we  must  as  solemnly 
and  sincerely  declare,  with  Dr.  Phillpotts,  that  in  matters  of 
doctrine  "  there  is  between  us  and  them  a  great  gulph,  which 
may  indeed  be  passed  from  either  side  to  the  other,  but  which 
admits  of  no  true  resting-place  being  found  between  them.'* 
We  repeat,  that  with  the  politics  of  catholic  emancipation  we 
have  nothing  to  do ;  but  if  our  statesmen  and  senators  will,  for 
the  sake  of  passing  that  measure,  overlook  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
to  a  political  question,  by  weakening  their  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  then  we  say  that  "  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  ever 
be,  one  of  those  cases  in  which  silence  and  compromise  are 
consistent  with  good  faith,  or  can  therefore  be  demanded  by 
charity."  We  consequently  feel  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Phill- 
potts for  his  present  work.  A  tone  of  gentleness  and  courtesy, 
upon  the  whole,  pervades  it,  though  we  think  we  can  now  and 
then  perceive  that  it  costs  him  a  struggle  ;  an  occasional  spasm 
of  indignation  disturbs  the  otherwise  unwrinkled  features  of 
his  work,  and  a  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence  betrays  the 
inward  workings  of  his  mind.  But  we  think  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  indignation  has  mastered  his  politeness,  or  that  pro- 
priety has  given  place  to  wrath.  Although  in  exquisitely  ela- 
borate courtesy  Mr.  Butler  certainly  exceeds  him,  still  in  can- 
dour and  sincerity,  he  as  certainly  gains  the  palm. . 

The  object  of  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day  is  to  repre- 
sent the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  nearly 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Established  Church :  priests 
and  laymen,  whigs  and  tories,  rats  and  radicals,  are  joined, 
together  in  a  holy  alliance  for  this  singular  purpose ;  and  cer- 
tainly, at  the  present  moment,  for  one  particular  end, — catholic 
emancipation.  Dr.  Phillpotts  opposes  himself  manfully  to  the 
purpose,  but  disclaims  all  intention  of  interfering  with,  or  allu- 
ding to,  the  political  object;. and  we,  in  reviewing  him,  beg 
leave  to  do  the  same.    We  are  hound  to  consider  the  question. 
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theologically,  and  expose,  as  far  as  we  can  expose  to  public 
view,  those  diluting  and  deluding  sophistries  by  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  church  are  modified,  and  those  of  the' 
church  of  England  perverted,  in  order  to  produce  in  appear- 
ance, what  never  can  be  effected  in  reality,  an  approximation 
of  their  creeds.  However  great  our  wish  may  be  to  bring  the 
season  of  religious  discord  to  an  end,  we  may  depend  upon  it 
that  it  will  be  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  plough  with  an  ox  and  aq 
ass  together,  as  to  bring  within  one  pale  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome. 

Having  dilated  in  another  article  upon  the  creature-worship 
of  the  Roman  church,  we  need  not  dwell  much  at  length  on  Dr. 
Phillpotts'  Second  Letter,  where  this  subject  is  treated  in  a~ 
most  masterly  manner.  Messrs.  Butler,  Milner,  and  Bossuet, 
affirm  that  Roman  Catholics  are  not  absolutely  obliged  and 
commanded  to  pray  to  saints,  but  only  recommended  to  do  so, 
as  a  good  and  profitable  practice ;  whereas,  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  its  25th  Session,  decrees  that  they  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  this  worship  are  impious.  "  IUos  qui  negant  sane- 
tos  invocandos  esse  impie  sentire."  This  sentence  by  an  infal- 
lible Council,  seems  something  more  like  a  command  than  a 
recommendation.  Again,  Mr.  Butler  says  that  they  do  not  pray 
to  them  as  independent  agents, — that  they  never  do  more  than 
beg  their  prayers  just  as  we  beg  the  prayers  of  any  good  man. 
Dr.  Phillpotts  proves  this  to  be  incorrect,  by  sundry  extracts 
from  Roman  catholic  prayer-books  such  as  the  following  in 
Off.  B.  M, 

Solve  vincla  reis 
Profer  lumen  ccecis 
Mala  nostra  pelle 
Bona  cuncta  posce. 
Monstra  te  esse  Matrem 
Suroat  per  te  preces 
Qui  pro  nobis  nattis 
Tulit  esse  tuus. 

Again : 

u  To  thy  protection  we  fly,  O  holy  Mother  of  God.  Despise  not 
our  prayers  in  time  of  need,  but  from  all  dangers  always  deliver  us, 
O  Virgin  glorious  and  blessed." 

Again: 

"  Admit  our  prayers  within  the  sanctuary  of  hearing,  and  bring 
back  to  us  the  antidote  of  reconciliation."  .  .  .  .  "  Through  thee  may 
that  be  pardonable  which  through  thee  we  urge  \  may  tlvat  be  able  to 
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be  obtained  which  with  a  faithful  roiad  we  pray,  because  thou  art  the 
only  hope  of  tinners  :  through  thee  we  hope  for  pardon  qf  our  offences, 
ana  in  theet  0  most  blessed,  ts  the  expectation  of  our  rewards." . .  . "  Tu 
esspes  uniea  peccatorum.  Per  te  speramus  delictorum  veniam;  et 
in  te  beatissima  nostrorum  est  expectatio  praemiorum,"  &c.  (Sect.  5  et 
6,  in  Die.  9  Sept,  2**.  infra,  oct.  nativ.  B.  V.  M.)" 

Now,  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  the  very  abomination  of  pro" 
faneness  to  call  a  dead  woman  beatissima,  and  to  say  that  she 
is  the  only  hope  of  sinners  ?  Can  such  prayers  be  made  to 
any  person  less  than  divine,  without  downright  blasphemy  ?  Or 
can  any  man,  with  any  semblance  of  truth,  urge  that  in  such 

Cssages  as  these  the  Virgin  is  only  called  upon  to  aid  men  with 
r  prayers? 

Having  disposed  of  Creature  Worship  in  his  Second  Letter, 
Dr.  PhiUpotts  proceeds  to  image-worship  in  his  Third.  Dr. 
Milner  says  that  images  in  the  Roman  church  are  only  made 
and  retained  "  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  persons  and  things 
which  they  represent ;"  and  that  the  relative  veneration  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  is  "  no  other  than  the  honour  which  Protes- 
tants pay  the  Bible,  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  King's  throne." 
(End  of  Controversy,  pp.  258,259.)  Now  let  us  see  whether 
this  explanation  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine  or  the  practice 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decree  on  the  subject  of  images, 
refers  to  the  second  Council  of  Nice :  and  the  second  Council 
of  Nice,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  being  its  own  trumpeter, 
pronounces  itself  "  secured  from  error  by  the  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."'  Whatever  it  says,  then,  on  an  article  of  faith 
must  be  right ;  and  image  worship  is  an  article  of  faith.  Listen 
then  to  its  dictates.  Df .  Milner  says  that  images  are  only  re- 
tained to  put  the  faithful  in  mind  of  the  persons  they  represent. 
Mr.  Butler  says,  we  only  "  venerate  the  images  of  saints  as 
memorials  that  bring  their  virtues  and  rewards  to  our  minds 
and  hearts."  (Book  of  the  R.  C.  Ch.  p.  103.)  Now  the  second 
Council  of  Nice,  confirmed  by  the  infallible  Council  of  Trent, 
says,  "  as  for  them  who  say  it  is  sufficient  to  have  images  for 
the  sake  of  exciting  their  livelier  remembrance  of  the  prototypes, 
and  not  for  worship,  as  they  reject  one  part  of  the  truth  and 
admit  the  other,  they  are  fyuQavku  half  bad,  %|*v3aX9)ds*s  speak- 
ers of  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  breath ;  alas !  their  madness*" 
According  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  then,  "  secured  as  it  is  from 
error  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Dr.  Milner  and  Mr. 
Butler  are  "  mad.  Nay,  more,  the  Council  is  rude  enough  to 
imply  that  they  are,  what  Dr.  Challoner  calls  Protestants,  every 
time  they  say  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  liars." 
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•  Moreover,  the  CoufteH,  m  one  of  ka  most  formal  decrees, 
subscribed  separately  by  ail  the  Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  Actio 
quarto,  expressly  declares,  that  images  are  worshipped,  "  net 
only  that  by  memory  we  may  attend  to  the  prototype,  but  also 
that  we  may  he  made  partakers  of  some  sanct\fication"  (Con* 
torn.  7,  p.  540.)  And  it  k  afterwards  said,  that  "  by  wor- 
shipping them  and  giving  them  honorary  adoration,  ue  actually 
do  partake  of  sanetification"  The  Council  ako  deckres  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  by  what  name  the  worship  of  image* 
be  called,  whether  salutation  Or  adoration,  provided  Latria, 
which  is  only  due  to  God,  be  not  understood  by  it*  It  also 
says  that  all  "  who  do  hot  embrace  the  venerable  images  shall 
be  anathema,"  that  is,  in  plain  English,  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  on  the 
subject  of  image-worship,— now  for  its  practice.  In  the  Service* 
for  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  the  following  hymn  is  sung  to 
the  true  cross/ 

"  Hail,  0  cross,  our  only  hope 
In  this  paschal  festivity, 
bring  to  the  pious  an  increase  of  righteousness,  and  to  sinners  grant 
pardon  of  their  sins. 

"  O  cross,  more  resplendent  than  the  stars,  save  this  present  con* 
gregation  assembled  in  thy  praises.     Hallelujah." 

In  the  warship  of  the  images  of  the  true  cross,  the  priest  unco* 
vering  it  takes  off  his  shoes  and  draws  near  to  adore >  thrice bowing 
his  knees  before  kissing  the  cross ;  the  minister  then  bows  thrice 
and  adores  the  cross,  saying  "  We  adore  thy  cross,  O  Lord." 
In  the  benediction  of  the  cross,  the  pontiff  kneels  before  the 
cross,  devoutly  adores  and  kisses  it*  "  Turn  Pontifex  flexis  aute 
crueem  genibus  ipsam  devote  adorat  et  osculatur,"  Iri  the  be* 
nediction  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  Pontiff  prays  that 
"  God  would  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  the  image  pre* 
pared  in  veneration  to  the  honour  of  the  most  pious  mother  of 
his  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  whoever  shall  strive 
suppliantly  to  honour  the  same  queen  of  mercy  before  this 
image,  may  both  be  rescued  from  impending  dangers,  and  in 
the  sight  of  his  divine  Majesty  may  obtain  pardon  of  all  their 
sins." 

Now  Mr.  Butler  cannot  deny  the  orthodoxy  and  authenticity 
of  these  doctrines  and  practices,  because  they  are  extracted 
by  Dr.  Phillpotts  from  the  Pontificate  Romanum,  a  book  of 
undoubted  authority,  cited  as  such  by  Bossuet,  and  always 
conformed  to  by  the  Roman  church.    And,  after  seeing  such 
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extracts,  we  would  fain  enquire  whether  he  and  Dr.  Milner  can 
possibly  affirm,  with  the  hope  of  being  believed,  that  images 
are  only  made  and  retained  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  persons 
they  represent;  and  that  the  adorations  and  genuflexions  of  the 
pontiff  before  the  image  of  the  cross,  have  no  further  meaning 
than  that  memorable  bow  which  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  made 
at  Lord  Melville's  trial,  to  the  King's  throne,  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  it  will  hardly  be  attempted.  Dr.  Phillpotts  has  reason 
for  his  strong  expression,  that  the  representation  of  the  Roman 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  made  by  modern  apologists,  is  "  false 
and  deceitful." 

In  the  Sixth,  the  Seventh,  and  the  Eighth  Letters,  Dr.  Phil- 
potts  treats  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences;  and 
proves  that  the  modern  versions  of  that  doctrine  are  a  complete, 
departure  from  the  former  faith,  and  at  the  same  time,  diluted 
as  they  are,  that  they  are  as  contrary  to  Scripture  as  they  are 
to  truth. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  with  great  reason  exceedingly 
cautious  in  all  their  treatises  respecting  Purgatory,  and  its  at- 
tendant doctrine  of  Indulgences.  Mr,  Butler  merely  says,  in 
the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "that  there  is  a. purgatory, 
and  that  the  souls  detained  in  it  are  helped  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  faithful."  Dr.  Milner  says,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  by  Roman  Catholics  on  this  point  is,  "  that  there 
is  a  middle  state,  called  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained 
in  it  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  faithful."  (End  of 
Controversy,  p.  311.) 

This,  however,  is  not  quite  all,  there  is  another  little  circum- 
stance of  no  small  importance  to  be  adverted  to ;  into  which, 
by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Phillpotts,  we  will  make  a  little  enquiry.  Souls 
in  purgatory  are  not  only  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
but  by  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass."  This  the  Council  of  Trent 
decrees  in  its  25th  session :  "  the  souls  there  detained  are  helped 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally  by  the  accepta- 
ble sacrifice  of  the  mass."  (Sess.  25,  Decretum  de  Purgatorio.) 
Now  upon  this  doctrine  is,  and  ever  has  been  founded,  the 
inseparable  connection  between  purgatory  and  indulgences ;  a 
connection  which  the  Roman  Catholics  vainly  attempt  to  dis- 
semble, but  which  the  Pope  has  joined  together,  and  they  can 
never  put  asunder.  This  truth  is  thus  confessed  by  Fisher, 
Bishop  of 'Rochester.  "  It  is  on  purgatory  that  all  regard  for 
indulgences  depends.  If  you  take  away  purgatory,  for  what 
will  you  want  indulgences?  we  shall  not  have  the  smallest  need 
of  them  if  there  be  no  purgatory."  u  Since,  then,  purgatory 
was  so  late  in  being  known  and  received  in  the  chureh,  can  any 
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one  wonder,  respecting  indulgences,  that  there  was  no  use  of 
them  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  ?" 

Such  then  being,  according  to  the  orthodox  Bishop  Fisher, 
the  origin  of  indulgences,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  our  rea- 
ders to  lay  before  them  what  the  moderns  say  in  their  behalf. 
The  author  of  the  ": Papist  Represented  and  Misrepresented," 
says,  they  *'  are  nothing  but  a  mitigation  or  relaxation,  upon  just 
causes,  of  canonical  penances,  which  are  or  may  be  enjoined  by 
the  pastors  of  the  church  on  penitent  sinners,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  demerit." 

Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition  of  Faith,  says, 

"  It  is  the  necessity  of  satisfactory  works  which  has  obliged  the  an- 
cient Church  to  impose  penances,  called  canonical :  when,  therefore, 
she  imposes  on  sinners  painful  and  laborious  works,  and  they  undergo 
them  with  humility,  that  is  sails/action:  and  when,  out  of  regard  to  the 
fervour  of  the  penitents,  or  to  other  good  works  which  she  prescribes 
to  them,  she  relaxes  something  of  the  punishment  which  is  due,  that  is 
called  indulgence" 

Dr.  Milner  says : 

"  That  the  essential  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  of  sin  can  only  be 
expiated  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  a  certain  temporal  punishment  is 
reserved  by  the  penitent  himself  to  endure :  that  satisfaction  for  this, 
temporal  punishment  has  been  instituted  by  Christ  as  a  part  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  Penance  ;  nevertheless,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
extends  to  this  very  satisfaction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remit  it  wholly  or 
partially,  in  certain  circumstances,  which  is  called  an  indulgence."  •  .  . 
"  Lastly,  it  is  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  an  indulgence, 
when  truly  gained,  is  not  barely  a  relaxation  of  the' canonical  penance 
enjoined  by  the  Church,  but  also  an  actual  remission  by  God  himself  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  it  in  his  sight* 
End  of  Controversy,  p.  305. 

Mr.  Butler  says,  that 

"  The  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  God,  when 
its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted,  may  consist  either  of  evil 
in  this  life,  or  of  temporal  suffering  in  the  next,  which  temporal  suffer- 
ing in  the  next  life  is  called  purgatory  ;  that  the  Church  has  received 
power  from  God  to  remit  both  of  these  inflictions,  and  that  this  remis- 
sion is  called  an  indulgence." 

Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commons,  says : 

"  Our  doctrine  with  regard  to  indulgences  is,  that  a  person  who  may 
have  offended  against  God  or  his  neighbour,  having  done  every  thing 
in  his.  power  to  satisfy  for  his  fault ;  that  such  person,  by  gaining  an 
indulgence,  is  thereby  assisted  and  relieved  from  such  temporal  punish- 
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went,  as  God  in  his  justice  might  inflict  ufxmhiift  either  ki  this  fife,  or 
hereafter  in  purgatory,  previous  to  his  admission  into  heaven." 

He  also  says,  that  an  indulgence  could  avert  sickness  resulting 
from  the  wrath  of  God* 
Dr.  Murray,  before  the  Commons,  says : 

*  The  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  have,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
of  the  keys  committed  to  them,  a  power  to  remit  a  certain  portion  of 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  after  the  guilt  of  sin  has  been  remitted." 
— u  The  temporal  punishment  of  sin  may  be  either  in  this  world  or  die 
next.  If  it  be  in  this  world,  it  may  be  any  temporal  visitation  from 
God,  or  any  voluntary  infliction  of  penance,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
self-denial :  and  if  it  be  in  the  world  to  come,  we  hold,  that  it  is  in  a 
middle  place,  which  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell ;  a  kind  of  punishment 
known  only  to  God,  inflicted  until  the  last  remnant  due  to  his  justice 
be  purged  away." 

He  also  says,  that  the  authorities  ef  the  Church  can  avert  or 
accelerate  the  wrath  of  God,  as  far  as  the  temporary  penalty  of 
sin  is  concerned,  by  the  power  entrusted  to  them  by  God ;  and 
that  prayers  in  this  world  are  of  use  "to  accelerate  the  passage 
of  a  tow  through  purgatory." 

He  says  likewise,  that  the  grant  of  an  indulgence  is  "a  chance 
of  punishment  from  one  species  of  austerity  to  another  more  suit- 
able to  human  infirmity,  a  kind  of  commutation,  which  commuta- 
tion is  admitted  in  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  Church* 

Dr.  Kelly  says :  "  The  indulgence  consists  in  the  remission  of 
the  temporal  punishment  that  may  remain  due  after  the  eternal 
guilt  is  remitted."  The  Douay  Catechism  says,  an  Indulgence 
"  is  only  a  releasing  of  temporal  punishment  due  to  such  ems  as 
are  already  forgiven  us  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance." 

Now  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  excessive  pains 
which  are  taken  in  most  of  these  expositions  to  suppress  all  men- 
tion of  Purgatory,  and  to  separate  Indulgences  from  it.  Gother 
and  Bossuet  (as  Dr.  Milner  politely  said  of  Bp.  Porteus)  tefl  an 
"egregious  falsity/'  by  saying,  that  indulgences  are  nothing  but 
"  a  relaxation  of  canonical  penances ;"  because  they  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  relaxation  of  punishment  by  fire  in  a  future  state ; 
that  "  middle  place,"  of  which  Dr.  Murray  speaks,  "  which  is 
neither  heaven  nor  hell :"  which  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  very  expressly  says,  is  "  a  place,"  and  u  a  fire/' 
(ignis  pUrgatonus) ;  which  fire,  according  to  the  Canon  Law, 
referred  to  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  is,  though  not  eternal, 
painful  to  a  wondrous  degree,  and  in  which  the  souls  of  truU/ 
pem&ent  mid  justified  sismers,  according  to  the  Council,  arcf  tor- 
turn*  tot  a  definite  period.  Those  also  whodisbeBeve  this,  mat, 
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according  to  the  Cornell,  be  damned.  Betlarmine  says,  the 
belief  of  Purgatory  is  aa  article  of  faith;  so  that  "they  who  do 
not  believe  it,  shall  never  arrive  there,  but  must  be  tormented 
in  the  eternal  fire  of  hell."  (Bell.de  Purg.  1.  I.e.  15.)  A  droH 
decree  this  of  the  learned  Cardinal's,  but  certainly  quite  just; 
because  they  who  are  so  profane  as  to  disbelieve  in  the  fires  of 
Purgatory,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  admitted  to  die  privilege 
of  experiencing  what  they  are. 

Dr.  Murray  ako  (as  Dr.  Milner  would  say  if  he  were  writing 
of  a  protestant  Bishop)  tells  "  an  egregious  falsity"  in  his  evi* 
deuce ;  for  he  says,  an  Indulgence  is  "  a  change  of  punishment 
from  one  species  of  austerity  to  another,  more  suitable  to  human 
infirmity,  a  kind  of  commutation ;  which  commutation  is  admitted 
in  the  canons  of  the  protestant  Church."  Now  how  can  he  make 
out  that  that  species  of  indulgence,  which  refer*  merely  to  pur- 
gatory, is  "  a  change  of  punishment^from  one  species  of  auste- 
rity to  another,  more  suitable  to  human  infirmity."  For  in* 
stance:  a  rich  man  dies  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  leaves  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  buy  so  many  masses  to  accelerate  the  passage 
of  his  soul  through  purgatory :  how  can  this  be  called  a  ehange 
of  punishment  from  one  species  of  austerity  to  another,  more 
suitable  to  human  infirmity  ?  There  is  no  change  at  all :  the 
man  undergoes  no  austerity ;  he  merely  leaves  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  in  return  for  this  money,  the  Church,  as  M.  de  la 
Luzerne  says,  in  his  Essai  sur  le  Rituel  des  Indulgences,  "unit 
ses  prieree  aux  merites  de  Je'sus-Christ  et  des  saints  pour  le 
8oulage«ent  de  son  ame,  et  lui  applique  ainsi  les  satisfactions 
de  Jesus-Christ  et  des  saints."  There  is  no  commutation  here; 
there  is  only  an  application  of  what  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
21.)  calls  the  heavenly  treasures  of  the  Church  (coelestes  ecde* 
si83  thesauros)  to  the  soul  of  a  rich  penitent.  These  treasures 
are  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints ;  and  Luther  was  con* 
deumed  for  denying  their  efficacy.  Again,  Mr.  Butler  says; 
that  to  every  indulgence  there  is  one  condition  annexed ;  "  I 
mean  sincere  repentance  .-*'  and  Dr.  Milner  says,  this  is  always 
enjoined  or  implied  in  the  grant  of  it,  and  is  indispensably  ne* 
cessary  for  the  effect  of  every  grace.  (End  of  Controv.  p.  304.) 
Now  this,  again,  in  Dr.  Milner's  polite  phraseology,  would  be 
called  an  "  egregious  falsity,"  for  indulgences  are  confessedly 
granted  to  souls  already  in  purgatory;  and  how  can  souls  hi 
purgatory  repent  T  They  must,  as  Dr.  JPhillpotts  says,  u  be  free 
from  all  necessity,  as  they  are  removed  from  all  possibility  of 
repentance." 

Such  then  are  the  difficulties  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  reduced  by  the  inseparable  connection  which  subsists  lie*' 
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tween  Purgatory  and  Indulgeiices  \  and  therefore  no  wonder  at 
their  anxiety  to  dissolve  it.  The  hare  idea  of  the  Church  being 
able,  of  its  own  authority,  to  apply  the  merits  of  Christ  to  remis- 
sion of  punishment  by  fire  in  a  future  state,  is  shocking  to  rea- 
son ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  that  this  remission  is  actu- 
ally sold  in  some  cases,  the  idea  is  still  more  shocking. .  Such, 
however,  really  is  the  case;  and  the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Butler 
and  Milner,  that  the  price  of  the  indulgence  is  nothing  more 
•than  a  fee  of  office,  is,  in  Mr.  Butler's  case,  a  gross  inaccuracy, 
and  in  Dr.  Milner's  (we  once  more  use  his  own  language  to 
Bishop  Porteus)  an  "  egregious  falsity.9'  At  any  rate,  if  indul- 
gences be  not  sold,  masses  are.  According  to  the  infallible  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  mass  accelerates  the 
passage  of  a  soul  through  purgatory,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  sold.  The  rich  leave  money  to  buy  them,  and  the  poor 
jenter  into  Purgatorian  benefit  clubs  for  the  same  purpose: 
.contributing,  according  to  their  means,  5d.  2$d.  or  Id.  per 
week  ;  which  subscriptions,  according  to  the  prospectus,  of  the 
club,  are  "  faithfully  registered  and  transmitted  from  the  books 
of  the  society  to  the  books  of  eternal  life,  in  order  to  receive  the 
more  ample  recompense  and  more  glorious  rewards." — "  When 
a  member  dies,  masses  will  be  immediately  celebrated  for  the 
eternal  repose  of  his  soul,  according  to  the  subscription;  on  con- 
dition the  deceased  member  has  given  at  least  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion, and  be  a  subscriber  at  death ! !"  This  is  an  extract  of  a 
paper  circulated  in  Dublin,  and  printed  by  J.  Coyne.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express  our  feelings  at  the  impiety  of 
those  who  teach  such  a  doctrine,  or  the  credulity  of  those  who 
believe  it.  In  granting  these  indulgences,  which  have  reference 
to  Purgatory  also,  the  Pope,  says  Bellarmine,  "  does  not  absolve 
the  deceased,  but  offers  to  God,  out  of  the  treasure  of  satisfac- 
tions, as  much  as  is  necessary  to  free  them."  These  treasures, 
according  to  dement  VI.  and  Leo  X.  are  the  superabundant 
merits  of  Christ's  blood,  a  single  drop  of  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  merits  of  the 
blessed  mother  of  God,  and  the  elect.  We  must  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  Bulls  of  these  pontiffs,  in  Dr.  Phillpotts'  Letters. 

The  next  points  considered  by  Dr.  Phillpotts  are  confession 
and  absolution.  Upon  these  the  modern  Roman  Catholics 
pretend  to  see  no  difference  between  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Rome ;  and  their  Protestant  advocates  say,  that  they  be- 
lieve them.  First,  then,  with  regard  to  Confession :  the  Church 
of  England  permits  Confession,  if  the  penitent  earnestly  wishes 
it;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  commands  it  on  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.     Si  quis   dixerit,  says   the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
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saefamento  pcenitentiae  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  neceasarium 
non  esse  jure  divino  confiteri  omnia  peccata  mortalia,  &c.  ana- 
thema sit.  Again:  Si  quis  negaverit  confessionem  sacramen- 
talem  vel institutam  vel  ad  salutem  necessariam  esse  jure  divino; 
aut  dixerit  modum  secrete  confitendi  soli  sacerdoti  quern  eccle- 
sia  catholica  ab  initio  semper  observarit  et  observat  alienum 
esse  ab  institutione  et  mandato  Christi  et  inventum  esse  huma- 
num :  anathema  sit. 

Such  are  the  Canons  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  can  any 
Christian  justly  say,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  such  a 
confession  as  this,  and  the  confession  allowed  by  the  Church  of 
England :  that  is,  between  simply  allowing  Confession,  if  a  peni- 
tent earnestly  desire  it,  and  commanding  him  to  confess,  whe- 
ther he  wishes  it  or  no,  under  penalty  of  eternal  damnation. 
But  again :  if  this  difference  were  not  so  glaring  and  so  conclu- 
sive, the  mode  of  confession  in  the  Roman  Church  is  so  objec- 
tionable as  to  be  of  itself  a  source  of  every  thing  that  is  abomi- 
nable, and  corrupting  to  the  soul :  a  course  of  self-examination 
is  prescribed  in  their  Penitential  Canons,  containing  particulars, 
than  which  nothing  more  loathsome  and  polluting  could  be  con- 
ceived. 

The  next  subject  under  review  is  Absolution,  on  which  simi- 
lar misrepresentations  are  advanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
advocates,  and  complacently  admitted  by  their  Protestant  pa- 
trons. It  is  gravely  asserted,  that  Absolution  in  both  Churches 
is  pronounced  precisely  in  the  same  words,  and  in  the  same  spi- 
rit; and  a  certain  Right  Honourable  Secretary  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  There  is  a  sentence  in  our  own 
Prayer-book,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  where  the  very  same 
doctrine  is  asserted  in  the  very  same  words  as  those  stated  by 
Dr.  Doyle  before  the  committee." 

Now  the  two  *  doctrines  are  as  different  as  light  from  dark- 
ness :  the  Absolution  of  the  Roman  Church  is  judicial,  the  same 
as  if  it  was  pronounced  by  God  himself;  and  any  body  that  de- 
nies this,  is  sentenced,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  eternal 
punishment.  The  Absolution  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
merely  declaratory,  and  followed  immediately  by  a  prayer  to 
God  to  consider  the  sick  penitent's  contrition.  Again,  the  ab- 
solution of  the  Roman  Church  is  indispensable  to  salvation.  If 
any  one  wilfully  refuse  it,  he  must  be  damned.  That  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  only  given  to  the  penitent  if  he  earnestly 
desire.it,  and  is  not  considered  necessary  at  all.  The  absolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church  is  enjoined  once  a  year  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lateran ;  that  of  the  Church  of  England  is  never  recoup 
mended,  even  when  earnestly  desired,  but  in  the  extremity  of 
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sickness ;  and  we  dare  venture  to  say,  that  the  generality  of  the 
English  clergy  have  scarcely  ever  administered  it  in  the  course 
of  their  lives:  yet  the  Roman  advocates  venture,  before  a 
Protestant  audience,  to  assert  that  the  two  Absolutions  are  t» 
'spirit  and  in  words  the  same;  and  one  of  the  sworn  guardians  of 
the  church  declares,  that  he  believes  them !  The  words  of  our 
Absolution  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  are  certainly  objection- 
able, because  they  enable  our  adversaries  to  misrepresent4  our 
doctrine }  but  our  doctrine  itself  is  as  perfectly  unobjectionable, 
as  it  is  perfectly  different  from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Romish  doctrine  of  Absolution,  with  its  attendant  ones  of 
-Confession,  Purgatory,  and  Indulgences,  is  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous engines  of  priestly  power  that  ever  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men.  The  true  Catholic  is  taught  firmly  and  impli- 
citly to  believe,  that  if  he  wilfully  refuse  to  confess  his  sins  to 
a  priest,  and  get  absolution  from  him,  he  must  inevitably  be 
lost.  He  is  also  taught  as  firmly  and  implicitly  to  believe,  that 
if  he  refuse  to  perform  certain  penitential  acts,  or  to  commute 
them  by  buying  an  Indulgence,  or  paying  for  so  many  Masses, 
he  must  be  burned  so  many  years  in  the  fires  of  Purgatory,  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  into  heaven.  What  is  there  of  this  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  and  yet  we  are  told  they 
tore  in  spirit  the  same. 

The  next  doctrine  under  review  is  Transubstantiation,.  on 
which  we  are  unwillingly  obliged  to  quarrel  with  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  again :  really,  as  Dr.  Phillpotts  says, 

a  There  is  no  parliamentary  short  cut  in  the  science  of  divinity,  and 
-even  honourable  and  learned  members  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant, 
where  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  informed ;  and  if  they  think 
fit  to  proclaim  their  ignorance,  they  have  only  to  thank  themselves  for 
any  exposure  to  which  it  subjects  them." 

Mr.  Canning  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  speech  on  the 
gist  of  April: 

"  What  was  it  which  kept  the  Roman  Catholics  from  taking  seats  in 
that  house  ?  the  oath  against  transubstantiation.  But  did  the  house 
forget,  that  there  might  be  men  amongst  themselves  who  believed  in 
consubstantiation,  the  doctrine  which  had  been  avowed  and  taught  by 
Luther  ?  Did  they  believe  that  man  a  traitor,  whose  creed  embraced 
the  one,  but  rejected  the  other  V 

Now  upon  this,  we  would  fain  ask  the  Right  Honourable  gen- 
tleman, in  the  first  place,  Did  he  really  mean  to  insinuate,  as  his 
words  imply,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  firom  Par- 
liament, because  they  believe  in  transubstantiation  ?  If  so,  it 
could  only  be  to  puzzle  his  auditors.    They  are  excluded,  every 
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one  knows,  because  it  is  considered  that  their  allegiance  to  the 
State  cannot  be  so  perfect  as  that  of  Protestants ;  and  the  oath 
against  Transubstantiation  is  only  used  as  a  test  io  discover  whe- 
ther they  are  Roman  Catholics  or  no.  If  they  believed  in  no- 
thing but  Transubstantiation,  they  would  have  sat  in  Parliament 
long  ago.  In  the  second  place,  we  would  ask  him,  Whether  he 
meant  to  insinuate,  that  any  body  in  England  believes  in  Con- 
substantiation  ;  or  that  the  Church  of  England  gives  the  least 
eolour  to  such  a  doctrine  ?  He  knows  that  no  one  suspects  a 
man  of  being  a  traitor  for  believing  in  either,  but  that  the  oath 
against  transubstantiation  is  a  test  for  the  exclusion  of  those 
who,  it  is  believed,  would  destroy  the  Church  of  England  if 
they  could,  and  are  bound  by  their  religion  to  destroy  it  as  soon 
as  they  can. 

"  The  law,"  says  Dr.  Phillpotts  to  Mr.  Butler,  "  does  not  exclude 
you  because  you  believe  in  transubstantiation,  but  because  you  belong  to 
a  church  whose  principles  are  considered  to  be  such  as  render  it  inex- 
pedient to  suffer  its  members  to  sit  in  parliament ;  and  it  prescribes  the 
denial  of  transubstantiation  only  as  a  test,  to  ascertain  whether  those 

who  are  required  to  take  it,  really  do  belong  to  that  church •• 

Whether  such  exclusion  or  such  a  test  be  necessary,  is  no  part  of  the 
subject  I  have  undertaken  to  treat.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
as  a  test,  nothing  could  be  better  chosen  than  the  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiation. It  is  a  dogma  so  intimately  interwoven  in  the  system  of  your 
Church,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  belong  to  you  who  has  cast  off 
that  most  essential  article  of  your  creed.  For  this  reason  I  sincerely 
lament  that  any  other  was  ever  chosen ;  much  more  one  marked  by  so 
much  needless  acrimony  of  invective  as  the  other  parts  of  the  declara- 
tion exhibit.  That  there  were  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  time . 
when  that  declaration  was  prescribed,  which  account  for  the  harsh  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  drawn,  does  not  diminish  the  regret  which  mode- 
rate men  must  feel  and  express  that  its  tone  has  not  long  ago  been 
reduced  to  a  point  more  accordant  with  charity.'9 

To  these  sentiments  we  heartily  subscribe ;  and  wish  that  the 
Legislature  had  in  all  things  followed  the  moderation  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  English  Church,  who  merely  say,  in  our  28th  Arti- 
cle, "  Transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given  rise  to  many  supersti- 
tions." 

While  we  are  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  help 
adverting  to  the  endeavours  of  another  senator,  statesman,  and 
legislator,  to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of  England  and  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  John  Bull  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
Upon  the  subject  of  transubstantiation^  Mr.  Plunkett  lays  down 
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the  following  modification  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  H* 
says,  according  to  the  Report,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  "  does 
not  believe  the  body  of  our  Lord  to  be  present  in  the  Eucharist 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  heaven ;  for  he  ad- 
mits that  the  same  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  is  present  in  a  sense :  the  Council  of  Lateran  says 
lacramentaUy  present."  Now  if  this*  be  true,  in  the  name  of 
charity,  we  would  fain  ask,  What  have  we  been  disputing  about 
all  this  time  ?  And  whence  comes  it  to  pass,  as  Voltaire  says, 
that  so  much  blood  has  been  spilt,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  on  ac- 
count of  a  word  that  signifies  soft  charity — et/x«gtf««  ?  We  all 
believe  our  Lord's  body  to  be  present  in  a  sense,  and  sacra- 
ment ally.  Calvin  maintains,  that  when  the  true  Christian 
receives  the  Eucharist  with  a  lively  faith,  he  is  united  indescrib- 
ably but  really  to  Jesus  Christ,  insomuch  that  to  him  Jesus 
Christ  is  really  though  not  corporally  present.  The  Church 
of  England  says  that  Christ  is  "  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful ;"  thus  maintaining  his  real  though  sacra- 
mental presence  in  the  bread  and  wine.  If,  then,  all  that  the 
Roman  Church  requires  is  a  presence  in  a  sense,  a  sacramental 
presence,  why  does  she  condemn  us  for  believing  as  we  do :  be- 
cause we  also  believe  that  Christ  is  present  in  a  sense,  and  sa- 
cramentally?  The  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  all  that  she  re- 
quires. She  is  not  satisfied  with  requiring  us  to  believe  that 
Christ  is  present  in  a  sense,  but  requires  us  to  define  precisely 
what  that  sense  is.  She  requires  us  to  believe  that  Christ  is 
present,  not  only  sacrament  ally,  but  corporally;  and  burnt  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  in  former  ages  for  refusing  to  believe  k. 
The  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  admit  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  sacramentally ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome :  they  require  us  to  believe  in  the  corporal 
presence  substantially,  and  say  that  we  must  perish  everlastingly 
n  we  do  not.  Bossuet  calls  our  doctrine  of  the  real  sacramental 
presence  an  equivocation.  The  Council  of  Trent  decrees,  that 
any  one  who  denies  that  the  body  and  blood  and  soul  and  divi- 
nity of  our  Lord  are  truly,  really,  and  substantially  present  in 
the  Eucharist,  "  Vere,  realiter,  et  substantialiter,"  or  says  they 
are  only  there  significantly,  figuratively,  or  virtually,  "  in  signo, 
figura,  vel  virtute,"  shall  be  damned.  And  the  Cardinal  de  la 
Luzerne,  in  his  "  Instructions  sur  le  Rituel,  art.  prem.  sur  l'Eu- 
chariste, "  says,  "  the  Sacrament  contains  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
really  and   truly,    not  mystically  and  figuratively,  ♦  as  Calvin 

says. The  bread  is  destroyed,  annihilated,  and  changed 

into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  as  the  wine  is-  changed  into  his 
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blood.  The  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine,  that  is,  their  shape, 
smell,  taste,  and  colour,  remain ;  but  they  no  longer  belong  to 

the   bread  and  wine  which  are  annihilated The  body 

which  is  present  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  same  which  was  born  of 
the  Virgin,  which  was  crucified,  which  rose  again,  and  is 
ascended  into  heaven.9'  Thus  contradicting  Mr.  Plunkett,  "  It 
is  in  the  Sacrament  living,  and  just  as  it  was  when  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  f  This  is  my  body.* " 

Now  of  this  doctrine  Mr.  Plunkett  says  that  he  understands  it 
no  more  "  than  if  it  were  laid  down  as  a  dogma  that  it  was 
of  a  blue  colour  or  six  feet  high ;"  and  we  believe  him. 
But  for  this  assertion  of  his  the  Cardinal  would  "  write  him 
down"  a  heretic ;  and  in  the  16th  century  he  would  have  been 
burned,  as  Latimer  was.  He  further  says,  "I  feel  satisfied,  as 
a  sincere  Christian  resting  on  'Scripture  and  reason,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  involve  myself  in  these  mysteries."  We 
think  so  too ;  and  wonder  why  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  imi- 
tate the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  be  content  with 
maintaining  a  real  presence,  without  defining  what  that  real  pre- 
sence is.  Never  was  there  greater  wisdom,  wit,  or  discretion, 
than  in  these  memorable  lines  of  the  Virgin  Queen. 

11  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it : 
And  what  he  then  did  make  it,  ' 

That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 

Some  believe  in  a  corporal  presence  called  Transubst$ntiation; 
some  in  another  sort  of  corporal  presence,  called  Consubstantia* 
tion ;  others  in  another  sort  of  presence,  called  Impanation, 
where  the  body-  is  riot  with,  but  in  the  bread ;  others  maintain  a 
real  but  sacramental  presence ;  others  say  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
present  neither  really  nor  corporally.  Now  we,  for  our  part% 
think  that  only  one  of  these  opinions  is  right ;  but  then  we  can- 
not conceive  why  the  people  who  maintain  the  others  might  not 
be  permitted  to  take  the  Sacrament  at  the  same  altar  without  of* 
fence  either  to  God  or  man.  But  no,  says  the  Roman  Catholic, 
you  are  all  heretics ;  you  shall  not  communicate  with  us ;  and  if 
you  persist  in  your  opinion,  you  must  be  damned :  and  all  .this 
because  we  really  cannot  believe  a  wafer  to  be  a  human  body — a 
proposition  which  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, a  statesman,  legislator,  lawyer,  and  orator  says  he  no 
more  comprehends  than  if  it  were  laid  down  as  a  dogma  "  that 
it  was  of  a  blue  colour,  or  six  feet  high."  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics may  complain  of  Tranaubstantiation  as  a  test,  &c. ;  we  wish 
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they  had  the  wisdom  to  make  all  tests  unnecessary ;  biit  let 
them  remember  the  adage, 

Nee  lex  fuit  aequior  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perie  bu&. 

Phalars  was  burned  in  his  own  brazen  bull.  For  four  centuries 
Transubstantiation  was  made  the  test  of  heresy,  and  numbers  of 
human  beings  have  perished  by  the  dreadful  death  of  fire,  as 
victims  to  the  Moloch  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is,  then,  but  a 
mild  and  gentle  retribution  that  the  same  doctrine  should  now, 
by  their  own  obstinacy,  be  made  the  test  of  exclusion  from  that 

Solitical  power  which,  when  they  possessed  it,  they  so  mur- 
erously  abused. 
The  Fourteenth  Letter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
power  of  the  Pope  in  temporals,  the  murder  of  heretics,  and  the 
not  keeping  of  faith  with  them ;  doctrines  too  important  for  dis- 
cussion within  our  narrow  limits ;  we  must  therefore  pass  them 
over,  and  only  remark  upon  a  most  extraordinary  assertion  of 
Dr.  Doyle's,  in  his  examination  before  the  Commons.  He  says, 
that  "  as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  claims 
of  the  Popes  to  temporal  interference,  they  rested  them  upon 
some  temporal  right  previously  acquired  by  themselves  or  their 
predecessors,  with  the  single  exception  of  Boniface  VIII."  Now 
t^he  really  believed  what  he  said,  he  is  a  very  bad  historian,  and 
nas  as  short  a  memory  as  any  great  wit  ever  had  before ;  for  no 
longer  than  twenty  years  ago,  Pope  Pius  VII,  claimed  the  ge- 
neral right  of  deposing  heretic  princes,  in  terms  as  lofty  as  ever 
any  of  his  predecessors  did  in  tne  very  summit  of  their  power. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  upon  this  subject,  we  will  give 
his  Holiness's  own  words  in  "  choice  Italian." 

In  the  course  of  those  events  which  succeeded  the  French  re- 
volutionary war,  and  in  the  transfer  of  property  which  ensued, 
some  ecclesiastical  territories  had  been  given  as  indemnities  to 
Protestant-Sovereigns ;  to  which  the  Pope  refused  to  give  his 
consent,  and  sent  an  order  on  the  subject  to  his  Nuncio  at 
Vienna,  in  which  were  the  following  words : — 

"  Ma  non  solamente  la  chiesa  ha  procurato  d'  impedire  che  gli  eretici 
occupassero  i  beni  ecclesiastici,  ha  inoltre  stabilito  coroe  pena  dell* 
eresia  la  confisca  e  perdita  dei  beni  ecclesiastici  posseduti,    Questa  pena 

'e  decretata  per  rapporto  at  beni  de'  privati  nella  decretale  d* 

Innocenzo  III.  riportata  nel.  capo  Vergentis  10.  de  Heeret:  e  per  quel 
che  riguarda  i  principati  feudi  'e  pene  regola  del  divitto  canonico  nel  cap. 
absolutos:  16  de  Heeret:  che  sudditi  di  un  principe  manifestamente 
eretico  rimangono  assoluti  da  qualunque  omagio,fedeltdt  edosseqtdo  verso 
il  medesimo;  e  niuno  che  sia  alcun  poco  versato  nella  storiapuo  ignorare 
k  sentenxe  di  deposixione  pronunciate  dai  Pontejki  e  dai  conciU  contro  de* 
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principi  ostinati  nelF  eresia.  Se  non  che  siamb  ora  pur  tfoppo  ginmi  in 
tempi  cosi  calamitosi  e  di  tanta  umiliazione  per  la  sposa  di  Gesu-Crjsto 
che  siccome  a  lei  non  e  possibile  usare,  cosi  reppure  k  spediente  ricor- 
dare  queste  sue  santissime  massime  di  giusto  rigore  contro  i  nemici  e  i  re* 
belli  della  fede.  Ma  se  non  pud  esercitare  il  suo  diritto  di  deporre  da 
loro  principati  e  di  dichiarare  decaduti  da  loro  beni  gli  eretici,  potrebbe 
ella  mai  positivamente  permettere  per  aggiungere  loro  nuovi  principati 
e  nuovi  beni,  d'  esserne  spogliata  ella  stessa  ?  Quale  occasione  di  di- 
ridere  la  chiesa  non  si  darebbe  agli  eretici  medesimi  ed  agl'  increduli,  i 
quali  insultando  al  di  lei  dolore,  direbbero  esservi  trovati  finalmente  i 
mezzi,  ondefarla  dlvenir  tollerante?"  &c. 

The  Pope,  we  see,  says  that  "  no  one  the  least  versed  in  his* 
tory  can  be  ignorant  of  the  sentences  of  deposition  pronounced 
by  Popes  and  Councils  against  Princes  obstinate  in  heresy,"  and 
talks  of  the  holy  maxims  of  the  Church  concerning  rebels  against 
the  faith ;  and  yet  Dr.  Doyle  is  so  little  versed  in  history  as  to 
say  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  these  maxims.  Really,  it 
seems  that  the  Doctor  must  be  very  ignorant,  or,  what  is  worse, 
very  insincere. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  we  must  advert,  and  that 
is  the  comparative  intolerance  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome*  It  is  strange  enough  that  any  comparison  on  such  a 
subject  should  ever  be  made ;  but  it  is  so :  and  as  there  are 
some  persons  who  will  believe  any  thing,  this  is  worth  considera- 
tion and  answer.  It  is  insinuated  that  both  Churches  equally 
hold  exclusive  salvation.  The  quibble  upon  which  this  pretence 
is  justified,  is  the  assumed  fact  of  our  both  affirming  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Church.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  assert  this ;  and,  in  the  next,  if  we  did,  it  would  prove 
nothing.  Our  18th  Article  anathematizes  those  "  who  presume 
to  say  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according 
to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth 
set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  all  men 
can  be  saved."  Now  there  is  no  assertion  about  the  Church : 
the  Article,  as  Dr.  Phillpotts  says,  only 

"  Condemns  die  impiety  of  holding  that  men  may  be  saved  by  virtue 
of  any  false  religion:  but  it  does  not  deny  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  extend  his  saving  mercy  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  all  nations 
and  countries,  even  of  those  who  never  heard  of  Christ :  it  only  af- 
firms, that  whosoever  are  saved,  are  saved  by  virtue  of  that  holy  name, 
whether  they  have  heard  it  or  not." 

What  is  there  of  bigotry  in  this?  But  Calvin  said,  Extra 
gremium  ecclesiae  nulla  salus.  Well,  and  what  if  he  did  ?  Did 
he  mean  that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Church  of  Ge- 
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neva?  Did  he  mean  that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  this  or 
that  particular  congregation  assembled  under  a  bishop  or  a  pres- 
bytery ?  No :  by  the  word  Church,  he  meant  the  communion  of 
all  true  believers  collected  into  one  body  under  Christ  their  Head, 
and  that  out  of  this  none  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  proposed 
can  be  saved  on  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  Is  not  this  as  different 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  light  is  from  darkness  ? 
By  the  word  Church,  Protestants  mean  the  communion  of  all 
true  believers,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  united  into  one  body  un- 
der Christ  their  Head;  while  by  the  same  word  the  Roman 
Catholics  mean  all  true  believers  who  have  been  collected  toge- 
ther into  one  body  under  a  bishop  elected  by  the  cardinals  at 
Rome.  See  the  Most  Reverend  James  Butler's  Catechism,  ap- 
proved by  the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  of  Ireland. 

"  Question.  Are  all  obliged  to  be  of  the  true  Church  ? 
Answer.  Yes ;  none  can  be  saved  out  of  it. 
Question.  How  is  the  Church  one  ? 

Answer.  In  all  its  members  believing  the  same  truths,  having  the 
same  sacraments,  and  being  under  one  head  on  earth." 

And  Dr.  Delahogue,  professor  at  Maynooth,  in  his  treatise 
De  Ecclesia  Christi,  says,  "  It  is  a  most  certain  doctrine,  that  all 
schismatics,  even  though  they  do  not  err  in  doctrine,  are  out  of 
the  Church,  and  the  way  of  salvation" 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  ninety-two  sentences  of  everlasting 
condemnation  on  the  Sacraments  alone.  It  also  says,  that  all 
baptized  persons,  whether  baptized  by  heretics  or  not,  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  it  calls  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches.  And  the  Roman  Catechism  says,  "  Haeretici 
et  schismatici  qui  ab  ecclesia  desciverunt,  &c.  non  negandum 
tamen  quin  in  ecclesiae  potestate  sunt,  ut  qui  ab  e&  in  judicium 
vocentur  puniantur  et  anathemate  damnentur."  See  Catechis- 
jnus  Romanus,  p.  78,  ed.  1587.  If  all  baptized  persons  then 
are  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  all  who  are  in  the  power  of 
the  Church,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  its  authority,  must  be  ac- 
cursed, we  are  in  that  unhappy  number; — and  the  Church  of 
Rome  is,  surely,  a  little  more  exclusive  than  the  Church  of 
England. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  on  this  subject ;  but  must 
now  bring  this  Article  to  a  close  with  our  acknowledgments  to 
Dr.  Phillpotts  for  the  tresh  proof  of  his  zeal  and  ability,  which 
bis  Letters  to  Mr.  Butler  furnish. 
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A  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  from  a  Lover  of  Truth,  By  the  Author  of"  Letters  on 
Prejudice"  and  "  Sermons  on  Christian  Responsibility."  8vo.  pp. 
156.     3s.     Cadell.     1825. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  any  thing  but  an  index  of  its  contents. 
A  work  which  calls  itself  "A  Defence  of  religious  Liberty"  ought 
either  to  contain  a  full  treatise  upon  the  general  principles  of 
toleration ;  or  at  least  a  disquisition  upon  the  subject  of  church 
authority,  and  a  refutation  of  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  This,  however,  contains  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  relates  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  very  limited 
sort  of  liberty,  namely,  that  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  if  the  title,  and  indeed  the  work  itself  had  been  confined 
to  this  particular,  it  would  perhaps  have  answered  its  purpose 
better.  Diffuse  disquisitions  upon  controversial  subjects  answer 
no  purpose  but  that  of  puzzling  the  reader,  and  weakening  the 
cause  which  they  are  intended  to  support.  u  The  Defence" 
however  furnishes  us  with  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  increased  boldness  with  which, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
reasserted  the  most  obnoxious  tenets  of  their  church.  The 
accession  of  Leo  XII.  to  the  papacy,  and  the  stupendous 
power  of  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  have  done  wonders 
in  this  respect.  Doctrines  which  a  few  years  ago  were  cau- 
tiously hid  under  a  bushel,  are  now  placed  in  the  brazen  can- 
dlestick, and  set  aloft  upon  the  hill  of  controversy,  to  give  light 
to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world. 

There  is  no  doctrine  in  which  the  change  has  been  more 
remarkable  ~  than  that  which  relates  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1814  the  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  a  Scotch  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  said,  "  I  can  publicly  declare  (without 
danger  of  being  contradicted  by  my  brethren  or  censured  by 
my  superiors)  that  it  is  not  at  present — that  it  never  was — a 
principle  of  the  Catholic  church  that  the  scriptures  should 
be  withheld  from  the  laity;  and  there  never  was  any  law 
enacted  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  catholic 
church  by  which  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  prohibited." 
In  1812  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy  said,  "  If  any  of  the  Bible 
Societies  feel  disposed  to  try  our  esteem  for  the  Bible  by  pre- 
senting us  with  new  copies  of  a  Catholic  version  with  or  without 
notes,  we  will  gratefully  accept  and  faithfully  distribute  them." 
(  See  Correspondence  on  the  formation,  objects  and  plan  of  the 
Roman  catholic  Bible  Society,  &c.  1813.)    Such  were  the  sen- 
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timentB  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  while  the  Pope  was  in 
jeopardyy  and  the  societies  for  distributing  the  Bible  less  for- 
midable than  they  are  at  present  It  is  amusing  to  con- 
trast 'the  feeling  evidenced  in  the  late  stormy  and  irreverent 
discussions,  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  subject  in  the 
sister  country.  The  author  of  "  The  Defence"  gives  extracts 
from  sundry  speeches,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  beautiful 
morsels  of  eloquence,  and  splendid  specimens  of  liberality  and 
judgment.  "  The  principle  of  bible  reading  without  note  or 
comment,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  "  tends  only  to  infide* 
lity  in  religion  and  insubordination  to  the  civil  government." — 
"  When  Henry,  of  unworthy  memory,  broached  his  new  reli- 
gion," says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunphy,  "  did  not  men  go  to  the 
scriptures  and  draw  from  them  as  from  a  quiver  the  arrows 
which  were  to  strike  down  the  ancient  faith? — "  We  want  not 
the  assistance  of  the  bible,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity." — "  I  maintain/'  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowry,  "  that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the 
scriptures  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  religion  as  it  is  to  the 
well-being  of  society." — "  My  dear  friends,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sinnott, "  let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  this  fact,  that  should 
you  be  induced  to  take  the  bible  home  with  you  to  your  cabins 
you  would  be  in  danger  of  learning  from  it  doctrines  contrary 
to  the  religion  of  your  own  infallible  church  !  for  it  teaches  aU 
religions,  and  from  it  every  sectarian  professes  to  derive  his 
creed." — "  I  beseech  you,"  says  Mr.  Wall,  speaking  to  the  fe- 
males present, "  I  beseech  you  to  recollect  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  if  it  appears  that  you  are  or  will  be  mothers  of  fami- 
lies, when  you  find  the  little  ones  clinging  to  your  knees  with 
filial  love  tell  them  to  avoid  the  promiscuous  reading  of  the 
bible!!" 

So  much  for  the  Roman  Catholic  orators  in  their  pub- 
lic speeches, — the  right  reverend  and  reverend  divines  in 
their  closets  are  no  less  warm  in  the  cause.  "  The  scriptures 
alone,"  says  Dr.  Doyle,  under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.,  "  have 
never  saved  any  one :  they  are  incapable  of  giving  salvation :  it 
is  not  their  object ;  it  is  not  the  end  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten."— "  It  is  evidently  a  much  more  rational  plan,"  says  Bishop 
Milner,  "  to  put  the  statutes  at  large  into  the  hands  of  the  illi- 
terate vulgar,  telling  them  to  become  their  own  lawyers,  than  it 
is  to  put  the  text  itself  of  the  mysterious  Jrible  into  their  hands 
for  enabling  them  to  hammer  their  religion  and  morality  out  of 
it."  (See  his  Charge,  March  30,  1813.)  In  his  letter  to  the 
Orthodox  Journal,  in  October  1813,  he  also  says,  "it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  add  any  notes  whatever  to  the  sacred  text  which 
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will  make  it  a  safe  or  proper  elementary  book  of  instruction 
to  the  illiterate  poor,"  And  in  the  same  he  says  "  that  the  la- 
bouring poor  in  Ireland,  without  a  single  bible  in  the  village, 
know  more  of  the  revealed  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  can  give  a 
more  rational  as  well  as  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  than 
the  same  class  of  people  can  in  this  country,  which  the  biblioma- 
nians  boastingly  call  the  land  of  bibles."  Now  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  mere  view  of  these  extracts  is  enough ;  they  at 
least  stand  in  need  of  no  note  or  comment.  No  true  Pro- 
testant can  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the  spirit  which  dictated 
them  or  the  motive  which  gave  them  birth.  Whatever  Bishop 
Milrier  may  think  of  the  bibliomania  of  the  Protestants,  the 
bibliophobia  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  quite  intelligible. 
In  fact  the  naivetS  of  the  Irish  orators  betrays  itself.  "  Should 
you  be  induced  to  take  the  bible  home  with  you  to  your  cabins, 
you  would  be  in  danyer  of  learning  from  it  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  religion  of  your  own  infallible  church"  We  do  not  doubt 
it ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  caution  of  the  Roman' 
church.  T>o  but  persuade  the  laity  in  general  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  church  must  fall ;  her  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men  must  perish  as  certainly  as  darkness  recedes  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and  therefore  she  cannot,  must  noty 
permit  them  to  be  read.  It  is  as  absurd  to  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  for  refusing  to  permit  the  general  study 
of  the  Scripture,  as  it  would  be  to  wonder  at  an  empiric  for' 
refusing  to  publish  the  ingredients  of  his  prescription,  or  the 
mechanic  for  withholding  the  secrets  of  his  trade.  They  all 
live  by  their  exclusive  patents ;  publish  the  mystery,  and  their 
occupation  is  gone. 

This  holy  aversion  and  religious  opposition  to  the  genera) 
study  of  the  Bible  have  always  been  inculcated  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  church.  Mr.  Scott,  to  be  sure,  publicly  declares 
that  there  never  was  a  law  enacted  by  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  of  the  Catholic  church  by  which  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  prohibited ;  but  did  ne,  when  he  said  this,  recol- 
lect the  following  Canon  of  the  council  of  Trent  ?  "  De  libris 
prohibitis  Regula  quarta : — Cum  experimento  manifestum  sit  si 
sacra  Biblia  vulgari  lingua  passim  sine  discrimine  permittantur, 
plus  inde,  ob  hominum  temeritatem,  detrimenti  quam  utilitatis 
oriri ;  hac  in  parte  judicio  episcopi  aut  inquisitoris  stetur :  ut 
cum  consilio  Parochi  vel  Confessarii  BibUorum  a  Catholicis 
auctoribus  versorum  lectionem  in  vulgari  lingua  eis  concedere 
possint  quos  intellexerint  ex  hujusmodi  lectione  non  damnum 
sed  fidei  atque  pietatis  augmentum  capere  posse  :  quam  facul- 
tatem  in  scriptis  habeant    Qui  autetn  absque  tali  facilitate  ea 
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legere  sen  habere  pr&sumpserit,  nisi  prius  BibUis  ordinario  red- 
ditis,  peccatorum  absolutionem  percipere  non  possit."  These 
latter  words  imply  that  if  a  man  should  read  his  Bible  without 
leave  he  will  be  damned.  If  this  be  not  a  prohibition  by  legis- 
lative authority,  we  do  not  know  what  is. 

The  ancient  Roman  Catholic  writers  abound  with  passages 
speaking  of  the  Bible  in  terms  of  absolute  contempt :  they  called 
it  "  scripturam  dubiam,  ambiguam ;  praeceptorem  mutum ;  li- 
teram  occidentem^  literam  mortuam." 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  one  Bishop  said  the  Bible  was  atra- 
mentum  mortuum,  dead  ink ;  another  said  Scripture  was  "res 
muta  et  inanimis ;"  and  a  third  impiously  mentioned  the  holy 
volume  as  "  nigrum  evangelium,"  the  black  gospel.  "We  will  no 
longer,"  says  Hosius,  quoted  by  Jewell,  "  place  any  reliance  on 
those  scriptures  which  have  received  such  various  and  contra- 
dictory interpretations ;  but  rather  attend  to  the  voice  of  God 
himself  than  refer  to  those  unprofitable  elements  (or  bare  words 
of  holy  writ)  and  place  our  hopes  of  salvation  in  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  well  versed  in  the  law  and  gospel, 
but  to  be  taught  of  God.  It  is  but  lost  labour  that  is  engrossed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  scripture  is  but  a  creature  and 
mere  bare  letter." 

.  "  I  cannot  imagine,"  says  Bishop  Jewell,  "  for  what  reason 
our  opponents  shun  with  abhorrence  the  word  of  God  as  a 
thief  does  the  gallows ;  whether  it  arises  from  fear,  or  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  bad  cause,  or  a  despair  of  victory.  But  at 
the  same  time  perhaps  we  need  not  wonder;  for  as  it  is  said 
flies  perish  most  quickly  in  the.  sweetest  ointments,  so  these 
men  feel  that  their  cause  must  be  rendered  hopeless  and  finally 
destroyed  by  God's  word  as  it  were  by  poison." 

"  St.  Chrysostom  has  admirably  enforced- the  designs  of  these 
men.  *  Heretics/  he  says,  *  close  the  gates  of  truth,  well 
knowing  that  if  they  are  kept  open,  the  church  would  be  no 
longer  theirs.'  Theophylact  calls  '  the  word  of  God  the  candle 
by  which  the  thief  is  discovered  and  taken ;'  and  Tertullian 
declares  that '  the  scriptures  convict  heretics  of  treachery  and 
deceit." 

"  One  argument  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  proceedings  are 
neither  conducted  with  honour  nor  sincerity.  That  cause  which  de- 
clines a  scrutiny  and  fears  the  light,  justly  becomes  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion ;  for,  as  our  Saviour  says,  '  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved ; 
but  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.'  The  papists  however 
are  not  so  blind  but  that  they  clearly  pejrceive,  that  if  the  scriptures 
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once  become  generally  read  and  known,  their  kingdom  must  perish  ; 
and,  as  it  was  said  in  the  old  time,  all  the  idols  of  the  daemons  whose 
oracles  were  formerly  consulted  in  cases  of  perplexity  suddenly  be- 
came dumb  at  the  appearace  of  Christ  upon  earth,  so  in  these  days 
will  all  their  arts  perish,  all  their  influence  decay  at  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  For  antichrist  cannot  be  dethroned  but  by  the  brightness 
of  Christ's  advent." 

The  author  of  "  The  Defence"  furnishes  his  readers  with  a 
great  number  of  extracts  both  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
from  the  Fathers  in  direct  and  positive  contradiction  to  the 
frothy  eloquence  of  the  Irish  orators,  the  solemn  assertions  of 
the  learned  divines,  and  the  thundering  Bull  of  Pope  Leo  XII. 
To  the  Pope,  who  says  in  his  Bull  that "  the  Bible  Society  is 
audaciously  endeavouring  to  translate  or  rather  corrupt  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongues  of  all  nations — from  which 
must  result  more  evil  than  good,"  he  opposes  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  expressly  says,  "The  only  preservative  of  the 
integrity  of  scripture  is  the  translating  it  into  so  many  languages* 
and  the  general  and  perpetual  custom  of  reading  it  in  the 
church.     The  holy   scriptures  cannot  be  corrupted,  because 
they  are  and  have  been  in  the  hands  of  all  Christians."    To 
Dr.  Doyle,  who  says,  "  The  scriptures  alone  have  never  saved 
any  one :  they  are  incapable  of  giving  salvation ;  it  is  not  their 
object ;  it  is  not  the  end  for  which  they  were  written,"  he  op^ 
poses  the  words  of  an  older  doctor  called  St.  John,  who  says, 
speaking  of  the  same  scriptures,  "  these  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name"  To  Mr.  Wall's 
pathetic  deprecation  of  Bible  reading,  and  his  eloquent  entreaty 
to  the  ladies  not  to  permit  their  little  darlings  to  meddle  with 
so  dangerous  a  book,  he  opposes  the  express  orders  of  St.  Je- 
rome in  his  epistle  to  Leta,  respecting  the  cultivation  of  her 
daughter,  a  child :  "  Instead  of  jewels  and  silk  let  her  be  ena- 
moured with  the  holy  scriptures,  wherein  no  gold  nor  skins,  nor 
Babylonian  embroideries*  but  a  correct  and  beautiful  variety  pro- 
ducing faith  will  present  itself.     Let  her  first  learn  the  Psalter, 
and  be  entertained  with  those  divine  songs ;  then  be  instructed 
unto  life  by  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.   Let  her  then  learn  from 
Ecclesiastes  to  despise  worldly  things,  and  transcribe  from  Job 
the  practice  of  patience  and  virtue.     Let  her  then  pass  to  the 
gospels,  and  never  let  them  be  out  of  her  hands,  and  then  imbibe 
with  all  the  faculties  of  her  mind,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistles,"  &c.     Thus  we  perceive  while  Leo  the  Twelfth 
says-  that  a  multitude  of  translations  is  the  surest  way  to  corrupt 
the  Scriptures,  St.  Augustine  says  it  is  the  very  surest  way  to 
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preserve  them  from  corruption :  white  Mr.  Wall  beseeches  the 
Irish  mammas  to  preserve  their  little  ones  from  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  St.  Jerome  recommends  Leta  to  let  her  daughter 
imbibe  it  with  all  the  faculties  of  her  mind :  and  lastly  while 
Dr.  Doyle  affirms  that  the  Scriptures  "  are  incapable  of  giving 
salvation,  and  were  not  written  for  that  end,"  St.  John  most  ex- 
pressly affirms  that  this  is  the  very  end  for  which  they  were 
written. 

But  alas  what  avail  these  convictions  and  confutations?  Of 
what  profit  is  it  to  convict  the  Roman  Catholics  of  contradict- 
ing the  Fathers  and  Scripture  itself?  they  heed  not  the  confuta- 
tion ;  they  blush  not  at  the  conviction :  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  paramount — to  that  alone  they  bow.  But  though 
the  effect  of  written  pamphlets  may  not  be  very  great,  yet  we 
feel  confident  that  the  viva  voce  discussions  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  Ireland,  scandalous  and  irreverent  as  some 
of  them  were,  must  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  They  will 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  sub- 
ject; they  will  no  doubt  have  stimulated  curiosity,  and  the 
people  must  and  will  have  a  secret  desire  to  see  that  book 
which  their  priests  have  prohibited  with  such  jealous  care. 
We  have  recently  heard  a  story,  somewhat  apocryphal  to  be 
sure,  about  an  old  lady  hiding  her  Bible  in  the  tea  pot ;  and 
certainly  if  she  did  do  so,  the  Bible  must  have  been  unusually 
small  or  the  tea-pot  unusually  large :  but  whether  the  story  be 
true  or  false,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  old  ladies  will  be 
very  inquisitive  about  this  prohibited  work — and  therefore  in 
proportion  to  the  hostility  with  yrhich  the  Roman  Catholics 
oppose  its  distribution,  so  ought  we  to  promote  it.  We  think, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  ruse  de  guerre  to  print  bibles  in 
such  a  form  as  that  they  might  be  easily  hid  iron}  the  lynx- 
like  eyes  of  the  priest,  either  in  a  tea-pot  or  any  other  piece  of 
furniture  which  might  be  equally  secure.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  say  that  their  flocks  shall  not  read  the  Bible  without 
their  expositions,  if  they  can  help  it :  we  have  a  right  to  say 
that  at  least  they  shall  not  want  the  means.  This  is  surely 
a  very  fair  and  legitimate  mode  of  warfare.  A  great  portion  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  amounting,  we  are  boastingly  told,  to 
nearly  7,000,000,  are  prohibited  by  the  orders  of  a  foreign 
priest  from  reading  the  Bible.  Now  we  wilr  not  call  this  an 
impertinent  and  tyrannical  interference  on  the  part  of  the  fo- 
reign priest ;  we  will  not  caft  for  legislative  enactments  to  pie- 
vent  it ;  but  we  certainly  have  a  good  right  to  supply  our  poor 
oppressed  fellow  subjects  with  the  means  of  emancipating;  them- 
selves from  this  thraldom  if  they  wish  it :  and  therefore,  although 
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we  are  no  friends  to  an  indiscriminate  study  of  the  Bible  with- 
out note  or  comment  by  illiterate  people ;  although  we  admire 
the  good  old  church  of  England  fashion  of  putting  a  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  the  learner,  accompanied  by  the  Prayer-book,  and 
elucidated  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  minister ;  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error,  we  wish  we  could 
see  a  Bible  in  every  cabin  in  Ireland.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  would  thereby  be  materially 
strengthened ;  and  with  every  sort  of  respect  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy, — with  every  kind  and  liberal  feeling  towards 
them,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  and  the 
extension  of  their  civil  privileges,  consistently  with  the  security 
of  the  established  church, — we  are  at  the  same  time  of  opinion 
that  no  errors  can  be  more  extensively  mischievous  than  those 
which  they  now  maintain  in  Ireland  by  order  of  the  Church  and 
See  of  Rome. 


Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday, 
May  17th,  1825.    By  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  on  a  Bill 
for  the  removal  of  certain  Disqualifications  of  the  Roman  Catholics* . 
Pp.  32.     London.    Rivingtons.     1825. 

The  excellent  Prelate  who  delivered  this  Speech,  is  known 
to  possess,  in  no%  common  degree,  the  talents  of  accurate  dis- 
crimination and  sound  discretion.  If  these  talents  be  applied,  as 
they  here  appear  to  us  to  have  been,  to  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  disabilities,  the  result  must  be  well  worthy  of 
the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  right  possessed  by  every 
government  to  exclude  from  places  of  trust  those  persons  who 
cannot  or  will  not  give  security  for  their  being  qualified  to  fill 
such  places ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  claim  which 
persons  of  rank  or  talent  and  good  conduct  may  urge  for 
admission,  and  the  inconvenience  which  attends  their  exclusion, 
we  ask,  What  is  the  security  demanded  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  which  they  cannot  give?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  real  cause  of  their  exclusion  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
is  asked  and  answered  in  the  Speech  before  us.  The  Bishop 
states  that  there  "  is  a  direct  acknowledgment"  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  "  not  only  that  some  religious  establishment  is 
essential  to  the  constitution,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  Protestant 
and  Episcopal"    This  he  deduces  from  the  words  of  the  pre- 
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amble  of  the  Bill,  which  sets  forth,  "  that  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  established  permanently  and  inviolably"  Assuming 
this,  then,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  enquiry,  he  asks,  "  on 
what  grounds  are  Roman  Catholics  excluded  from  certain  pri- 
vileges and  favours  granted  to  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity ?"    And  he  answers  thus : 

u  They  are  not  excluded  merely  on  account  of  their  theological 
tenets :  they  are  not  excluded  for  holding  the  doctrines  of  transub- 
stantiation,  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images,  or  any 
other  points  in  their  creed  or  ritual  which  we  deem  to  be  errors  and 
corruptions  of  Christianity.  These  are  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
disqualifications  under  which  they  labour,  not  the  true  ground  of  those 
disabilities  which  the  legislature  has  thought  fit  to  impose  upon  them. 
The  real  and  only  ground  of  their  exclusion  is  this ; — that  they  are 
(what  they  do  not  choose  to  call  themselves)  Papists."  .  P.  3. 

After  guarding  himself  from  the  imputation  of  using  this 
term  as  a  term  of  reproach,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  ask, 
"  What  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  real  Papist?" 

"  It  is  (says  he)  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,— the 
acknowledgment  that,  in  certain  respects,  the  Pope  has  an.  authority 
over  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and,  consequently,  that  in  whatever 
country,  or  under  whatever  government,  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  placed,  they  owe  to  him,  as  their  supreme  head,  a  special 
allegiance,  and  are  bound,  by  an  obligation  paramount  to  all  others,  to 
render  him  homage  and  obedience."    P.  5. 

The  authority  of  the  Pope  has  been  formerly  claimed  and 
exercised,  as  extending  both  to  spiritual  and  temporal  con- 
cerns. In  the  latter  character  it  has  never  been  disclaimed; 
nay,  it  may  still  be  said  to  continue  in  force,  under  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  recognizes  the  authority  of  anterior 
councils.  But  leaving  untouched  the  question  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  temporal  matters,  how  are  we  affected  by  that 
which  he  is  acknowledged  to  exercise  in  spiritual  matters  ?  This 
is  the  one  leading  and  important  point  in  this  speech. 

"  My  lords,"  says  this  learned  prelate,  "  of  all  fallacies  none  appears 
to  me  more  palpable,  more  egregious,  than  that  which  regards  spiritual 
authority  as  altogether  unconnected  with  temporal.  Theoretically, 
indeed,  they  are  distinct,  but  practically,  in  most  cases,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  disunite  them.  Like  the  soul  and  body,  (1  am  using  Bel- 
larmine's  illustration,  my  lords,  not  my  own) — like  the  soul  and  body, 
though  each  have  special  qualities  and  special  interests  of  its. own,  yet 
they  act  one  upon  the  other  by  mutual  co-operation,  and  affect  each 
other  by  mutual  influence.    It  may  be  easy  to  say,  this  is  a  spiritual 
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right,  and  that  a  temporal  right ;  this  is  an  exercise  of  civil  power,  and 
that  of  ecclesiastical : — but  when  you  come  to  apply  these  to  individual 
cases,  they  will  be  found  so  blended  together,  as  to  render  their  separa- 
tion always  difficult,  sometimes  impracticable*  And  this  is,  in  reality, 
the  main  foundation  of  that  alliance  between  church  and  state,  which 
exists  in  almost  every  well  constituted  government,  and  which  sustains 
the  fabric  of  the  British  constitution."     P.  6. 

The  Bishop  contends,  therefore,  that  the  spiritual  authority, 

assuming  to  itself  a  supremacy  distinct  from  the  state,  becomes 

so  far  a  direct  infringement  upon  the  temporal  authority  of  the 

Sovereign.    Going  on  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 

supremacy,  he  adopts  Bishop    Horsley's  distinction  of   the 

*'  power  of  order"  and  the  "power  of  jurisdiction  ;"  the  former 

conferring  the  capability  of  exercising  spiritual  functions,  the 

latter  extending  "  to  the  entire  government  of  the  ecclesiastical 

body — to  every  thing  which,  in  ecclesiastical  no  less  than  in  civil 

polity,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  and  executive  govern* 

ment  of  the  country,  to  provide  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 

community/'     Spiritual  functions  belong  exclusively  to  the 

Church;  spiritual  jurisdiction  belongs 'to  the  State,  as  allied  to 

the  Church.    To  show  still  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  nature 

of  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  he  quotes  the 

thirty-seventh  Article  of  the  Church  and  Queen  Elizabeth's 

Injunctions,  in  which  her  authority  is  declared  to  extend  to  "all 

manner  of  persons  born  within  these  her  realms,  of  what  estate, 

either   ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  they  be;   so  as  no 

other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over 

them."     His  Lordship  proceeds : 

"  My  lords,  I  think  it  clearly  follows  from  hence,  that,  according  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Protestant  constitution,  no  subject 
can  be  considered  as  paying  full  and  undivided  allegiance  to  the  sove- 
reign, whose  notions  of  the  regal  supremacy  do  not  come  up  to  this 
standard.  If  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority,  in  whatever  degree, 
be  acknowledged  as  the  right  of  some  other  potentate,  that,  whether  it 
be  more  or  less,  is  so  much  subtracted  from  the  supreme  authority 
claimed,  and  justly  claimed,  by  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  the  subject 
who  is  placed  in  such  a  predicament  can  pay  only  a  divided  allegiance  to 
his  rightful  sovereign ;  an  allegiance  which,  however  sincere  and 
faithful  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  avowedly  imperfect  in  this  respect,  and, 
consequently,  curtails  his  right  to  the  same  favour  and  privileges,  the 
same  degree  of  trust  and  power,  which  others  may  enjoy  who  submit 
to  the  state  without  any  such  reservations  or  restrictions."    P.  13. 

"  That  the  Roman  Catholics  actually  stand  in  this  predica- 
ment, cannot  surely  be  denied."  And  the  Bishop  quotes  from 
Bellarmine — what  is  given  as  only  a  "moderated  opinion/'  that 

vol.  ii.  no.  iv.  A  a 
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the  Pope,  "by  reason  of  the  spiritual,  has,  at  least ,  indirectly 
a  certain  power,  and  that  supreme,  in  temporals  ;"  that  "  though 
he  has  not  merely  temporal  power,  yet  he  has,  in  or  dine  ^td  homtm 
spirituale,  the  highest  power  over  temporals :"  and  once  more, 
that  "  the  spiritual  power  can,  and  ought  to  coerce  the  temporal, 
by  any  way  or  means  which  shall  seem  necessary  for  its  pur- 
pose." 

.  We  pass  over  any  further  remarks  tending  to  show  the  opi- 
nions or  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  on  this  sub** 
ject  of  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  is  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  Catholic  emancipation  to 
alter  the  oath  which  is  taken  by  Protestants,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  other  party ;  why  ?  but  because  they  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  in  spirituals.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  to  notice  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  with  regard  to  the  absolute  dominion  exer- 
cised by  the  Romish  bishops  and  pastors  over  their  flocks; 
and  more  particularly  the  unbounded  influence  obtained  by  the 
priesthood  through  the  use  of  auricular  confession;  more  espe- 
cially when  connected  with  the  inviolable  secresy  imposed  on 
the  priest  himself,  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty* 
The  point  to  which  this  is  carried,  and  the  dangers  which  may 
arise  from  it,  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  noble 
Xiord  who  is-at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's  councils,  if  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  was  truly  reported ;  and  may  well  startle  any 
one  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  go  every  length,  and  incur 
every  risk,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  the  favourite  measure  of 
conciliation  towards  the  Catholics. 

"  Of  the  possible  effect  of  this  upon  the  interests,  nay,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  government!  we  may  form  some  conception,  from  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  last  examination.  Being  interrogated 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this  obligation  to  secresy,  upon  the  part  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  requires  the  subject  to  disclose  to  the  go- 
vernment any  treasonable  designs  or  practices  which  may  come  to  his 
knowledge,  Dr.  Doyle  replies,  *  The  secrets  communicated  in  confes- 
sion, are  such  as  we  are  supposed  to  become  acquainted  with  as  minis* 
tars  of  Che  Sacrament  of  Penance ;  and  in  that  capacity  we  do  not.  con- 
sider ourselves  bound,,  by  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  we  take,  to 
reveal  secrets  committed  to  us  in  that  way;  qnd  as  our  rite  of  confession 
is  known  to  the  laws,  and  our  doctrines  with  regard  to  it  universally 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  our  Church,  the  oath  which  binds  us  to  dis- 
cover any  treason  against  the  State,  or  against  his  Majesty,  which  may 
come  to  our  knowledge,  does  not  oblige  us  to  reveal  any  thing  with 
which  we  may  become  acquainted  in  sacramental  confession :  that  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  understand  die  clause  of  the  oath.'"    P.  %5. 
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t  Our  readers  will  perhaps  exclaim  indignantly  at  the  mental 
reservation  here  practised.  But  let  them  take  a  lesson  of  mom 
iust  reflection,  and  more  candid  interpretation,  from  the  author 
before  us*  "  This  extraordinary  instance  of  ingenuity  in  the 
interpretation  of  an  oath/'  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  welj  wor- 
thy of  the  disciples  of  a  Church  which  has  seldom  scrupled 
the  means  that  were  necessary  to  attain  the  ends  it  had  in 
view.  It  is  obvious  also  to  remark  the  insecurity  of  any  State 
which  must  be  content  to  suffer  its  views  to  be  defeated  at  the 
very  moment,  and  in  the  very  objects,  in  which  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  secure  them.  But  let  justice  be  done  to  the  persons 
who  have  plainly  declared  what  will  be  their  conduct  when  these 
different  obligations  press  upon  them.  Here  is  no  mental  re- 
servation; their  intentions  are  open  and  avowed;  and  if  the 
State  receives  them  to  its  councils,  it  does  it  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  it  will  be  betrayed,  if  ever  its  welfare  and  that  of  the 
Romish  Church  come  in  opposition  to  each  other.  The  can- 
dour and  accurate  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  appear. 
In  this  instance,  to  great  advantage.  He  says,  he  has  often  felt 
it  an  unjust  imputation  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  ar$ 
not  to  he  bound  by  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  because  they  ad* 
mit  of  menUif  reservation**  He  believes  them  incapable  Qf  tan*? 
pering  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  equally  incapable  of 
mental  reservation :  and  therefore  he  has  always  conceived  that 
in  reconciling  the  allegiance  which  they  swear  to  their  Sovereign 
in  temporal  matters,  with  that  which  they  conscientiously  hold 
to  be  due  to  the  Pope  m  spirituals,  they  satisfied  their  mind* 
with  some  such  constructive  interpretation  as  that  which  Dr. 
Doyle  has  here  distinctly  avowed  in  the  case  of  Confession.  He 
has  supposed  that  they  would  argue,  that  as  the  State  knows 
their  obligation  to  implicit  obedience  to  the  Pope,  it  knows  like- 
wise that  it  qan  have  only  a  conditional  fidelity  and  submission 
from  thepu  *  The  reservation  then  is  not  to  be  menial,  not 
insidious,  not  delusive:  it  is  open  and  avowed.*1  All  this  is,  as 
we  have  said,  equally  creditable  to  the  candour  and  the  discern- 
ment of  the  speaker.  Whether  the  line  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Cathqliqs  be  calculated  to  reflect  more  of  credit  upon  them  than 
what  may  belong  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity*  inay  be  questkro- 
able.  We  will,  like  the  worthy  Prelate,  acquit  them  of  mental 
reservation,  supposing  them  to  be  equally  open  in  the  declara- 
tion of  their  intentions  with  Dr.  Doyfe ;  but  how  to  go  further, 
and  give  them  credit  for  not  tampering  with  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  we  really  know  not.  They  are  not  bound  to  subject  them- 
selves to  that  obligation;  but  if  they  take  the  oath*  are  theyynot 
obliged  to  keep  it?    To  speak  more  properly,  are  they  n#t 
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bound,  by  a  regard  to  truth,  and  therefore  to  the  God  of  truth, 
to  decline  taking  an  oath,  which  an  obligation  previously  con- 
tracted may  prevent  them  from  observing?  We  might  go  far- 
ther, and  remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  making  a  solemn  con- 
tract with  the  most  high  God  (for  such  is  the  nature  of  an  oath) 
give  way  before  any  other  obligation ;  and  on  the  little  reliance 
which  can  be  placed  on  any  assurances  of  fidelity  from  persons 
whose  consciences  are  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  so  im- 
perious and  despotic  a  master.  We  shall,  however,  better  pep- 
form  our  duty  to  our  readers,  by  laying  before  them  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  in  the  Speech  which  we  have  been  examining. 

.  "  If  this,  my  Lords,  be  a  correct  notion  that  I  have  formed,  Dr. 
Doyle  may  fairly  be  considered,  in  this  instance,  as  virtually  speaking 
the  general  sentiments  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  communion, 
pn  every  point  of  duty  relative  to  the  State,  as  well  as  this :  and  the 
State  his  only  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  act  accordingly. 
l3ut  can  it  be  doubtful,  what,  in  prudence  and  due  regard  to  the  public 
safety,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  towards  persons 
Whose  upright,  honourable,  and  conscientious  adherence  to  their  prin- 
ciples (for  upright,  honourable,  and  conscientious,  I  most  willingly  pre- 
sume it  to  be)  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  render  more  than  such  a 
conditional  and  imperfect  submission  to  the  government  under  which 
they  live?"    P.  28. 

,  Such  are  the  fair,  candid,  liberal  sentiments  of  the  speaker  on 
a  side  from  which  £he  opponents  would  fain  exclude  all  free  and 
generous  feeling.  But  let  it  be  acknowledged,  and  let  those 
who  stand  in  the  old  paths  bear  it  in  their  mind,  and  act  agree- 
ably to  it,  that  candour  towards  an  adversary  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a  tolerant  spirit  with  a 
firm  maintenance  of  our  own  principles.  This  we  may  learn 
from  the  Prelate,  whose  pages  are  now  before  us,— who  thus  seta 
an  example  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  gives  a  tone  to 
their  feelings  and  language,  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire. 

"  I  can  honour  a  Papist,  who  is  a  Papist  indeed ;  I  can  honour  dis- 
senters of  other  denominations,  who  are  dissenters  indeed.  But  I  can- 
hot  equally  honour  those  who  affect  an  approximation  of  sentiment  to 
-ourselves  in  matters  even  of  essential  importance,  where  there  can  be 
no '  real  agreement.  The  best  foundation  of  unaffected  good-will  be- 
t  ttween  parties  thus  differing  in  religion,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  honest  and 
'ingenuous  avowal  of  such  difference,  without  compromising  our  own 
.principles;  or  being  intolerant  to  those  of  others."    P.  30. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  both  clergy  and  laity  should  labour 
at  tHe  present  moment  to  entertain  and  encourage  a  mild  and 
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generous,  but  at  the  same'  time  a  firm,  uncompromising  Spirit) 
Jor.th^re  can  scarcely  fail,  unhappily,  to  arise  much  of  warm  feel- 
ing and  discussion.  The  clergy  must  be  for  the  most  part  pro*, 
minent  in  controversy,  if  it  at  all  border  upon  matters  of  reli? 
gionj  and  the  Romish  Church  has  taken  abundant,  care  so, to 
mix  up  religion  and  politics,  that  no  mortal  hand  can  separate 
them.  We  cannot  but  foresee,  therefore, — and  we  look  forward 
to  it  with  deep  anxiety — a  course  of  controversy  and  debate! 
It  is  this  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  would  avert,  if  possible) 
being  persuaded,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  Speech,  that  from  this  measure,  if  carried,  must  arise  "  a 
revival  of  those  protracted  and  acrimonious  controversies,  which 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  so  vehemently  agitated 
the  public  mind."  Such  indeed,  we  fear,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. Dii  meliora !  But  controversy  in  a  less  degree  must 
be  expected ;  and  therefore  we  would .  recommend  the  culti- 
vating of  such  principles  and  such  temper,  and  the  holding  of 
such  a  steady  course  of  conduct,  as  are  exhibited  and  inculcated 
in  this  Speech.  ' 

How  far  it  obtained  a  hearing  we  are  not  able  to  say.  We 
observed  that  the  editor  of  a  leading  opposition  paper  said  he 
could  not  hear  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  We  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  circumstance,  if  it  have  procured  us  the  satisfaction 
of  perusing  the  speech  in  a  form  better  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  the  sentiments.  We  have  quoted  very  copiously,  not  merely, 
in  order  to  gratify  our  own  wishes,  or  saye  ourselves  trouble, 
but  because,  in  so  concise  and  pithy  a  style,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble •  to  give  the  argument  in  other  language,  certainly  not  in 
better.  Any  remarks  of  our  own  are  needless,  and  we  will  not 
intrude  them  upon  our  readers.  But  as  the  Bishop  has  in  one 
place  referred  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  proof  of  the  immu- 
tability of  the  Roman  Catholic's  faith,  we  may  be  indulged  with 
one  or  two  observations  upon  this  point;  which  will  form  no 
improper  supplement  to  his  Lordship's  reasoning. 

We  do  not  know  if  it  appeared  upon  the  late  examina- 
tion in  what  degree,  Dr.  Doyle  and  his  brethren  hold  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was,  we  believe,  recognised 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  except  in  France,  and  (as  Mo- 
sheim  adds)  in  Hungary.  In  Spain,  indeed,  care  was  taken  that 
no  prejudice  should  be  done  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  kings  of 
Spain.  But  no  such  caution  probably  prevents  its  being  fully 
received  in  Ireland.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  many  objection- 
able parts  in  the  decrees  of  this  Council;  objectionable,  we  mean, 
not  merely  on  account  of  doctrine,  but  as  tending  to  prevent 
even  a  political  union  of  Catholics  with  Protestant* ;  we  beg^tti^ 
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attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Mowing  passage  from  Monsieur 
Le  Courayer'a  preface  to  his  translation  of  raolo  Sarpi's  his- 
tory of  that  Council,  and  to  the  appendix  which  die  same  able 
and  excellent  man  has  attached  to  it. 

11  L'abus  de  la  puissance  spirituelle  est  encore  un  autre  defaut  qui  se 
remarque  dans  ce  Concile,  et  qui  n'a  pas  peu  contribue  a  en  diminuer 
Fautonte.  II  est  certaine  que  Jesus  Christ  en  etablissant  des  minis- 
fares  dans  son  eglise  les  a  rev@tus  de  tout  le  pouvoir  qui  etoit  neces- 
saire  pour  la  sanctification  de  ceux  qu'il  a  commis  a  leurs  soins.  Mais 
ce  pouvoir  est  limite  aux  seules  choses  spirituelles,  et  tout  ce  qui  va 
au  dela  ne  peut  6tre  regarde*  que  comme  une  concession  des  princes, 
on  une  usurpation  sur  eux.  Cependant  le  Concile  sans  aucun  egard  a 
cctte  distinction  s'est  attribue  un  pouvoir  illimite  sur  les  choses  pure* 
ment  temporelles9  et  soumis  en  beaucoup  d'occasions  l'autoritl  des 
Princes  et  des  Magistrate  a  celle  du  Clergl  dans  les  choses  memes,  qui 
de  leur  nature  sont  uniquement  du  resort  de  la  puissance  seculiere. 
De  la  oes  plaintes  et  ces  protestations  faites  dans  le  Concile  m£me  con- 
fare  de  pareilles  atteintes.  De  la  ces  restrictions  et  ces  limitations  que 
chaque  pais  a  ete  oblige  demettre  a  la  plupart  de  ses  decrets  pour  em- 
p£cher  le  prejudice  qui  en  pouvoit  resulter,  et  la  confusion  qui  en  se- 
roit  infailliblement  ne'e  dans  l'execution.  De  la  ces  oppositions  si  sou- 
Vent  reiterSes  en  France  a  la  reception  de  ce  Concile,  de  peur,  comme 
le  dit  le  celebre  Etiene  Pasquier  dans  ses  Recherches,  qu'  en  admittant 
Urns  ses  Decrets  au  lieu  de  moyenner  un  ordre  en  y  apportat  un  desordre 
et  une  monarchic  non  jamais  vuc  au  milieu  de  la  nostre.  C'est  pourquoi, 
ajoute  t  il,  sagement  nous  ne  1'avons  voulu  admettre  en  France,  encore 
qu'a  chaque  occurrence  d'affaires  les  courtisana  de  la  cour  de  Rome 
nous  couchent  toujours  de  la  publication  de  ce  concile,  par  leqnel  en 
un  trait  de  phone  le  Pope  acquerroit  plus  «F  autorke  qu'il  n'auroit  pu 
fmire des  st  depuis lafondation  de notre  Christianisme" 

M.  Le  Courayer  is  perhaps  a  prejudiced  authority.  Be  it 
so.  Then  look  to  facts.  We  pass  by  the  several  remonstrances 
made  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council ;  one  of  which,  from  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  complained  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
having  been  extended  beyond  its  just  bounds  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  temporal  power  j  which  was  occasioned  by  the  decree  which 
prohibited  duels  under  pain  of  excommunication,  confiscation  of 
goods,  and  the  right  of  Christian  burial.  We  pass  by  also  the 
saving  clause  which  secured  the  authority  of  the  papal  chair. 
But  we  refer  those  ,who  are  curious  in  such  matters  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  in  France  relative  to  publishing  the  de- 
crees of  the  council.  This  was  pressed  upon  the  French  Kings 
tn  successionf  from  the  year  1565,  but  could  never  be  obtained. 
It  was  always  met  by  some  evasive  answer,  or  some  vain  delusive 
promise*  or  perhaps  a  polite  refusal ;  but  the  true  reason  always 
was,  that  which  the  President  of  the  Tiers  Etat  gave  in  their 
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name,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  "  Que  la  compagnie  ne  pou- 
voift  quant  a  present  recevoir  le  dit  concile :  que  neanmoin^  ella 
embrassoit  la  foy  y  contenu£ ;  mais  que  pour  la  police  on  n'y 
pouvoit  entendre,  puis  quelle  etoit  prejudiciable  aux  droits  de 
TEtatP  The  zeal  of  Charles  IX.,  who  ordered  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
Pope  upon  it,  and  the  power  of  the  house  of  Guise,  could  not 
extend  to  that  which  was  declared  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown ;  and  though,  when  Henry  I V .  was  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  this  was  one  of  the  conditions  prescribed,  the  two 
Cardinals  who  promised  it,  screened  themselves  under  the  re- 
striction "  nisi  in  Us  quae  citra  tranquillitatis  pubUcce  perturba- 
tionem  eocecuttom  demandari  nonpotuerunt,  et  si  qua. alia  kujus* 
modi  reperientur."  The  articles  of  this  description-  are  reck-* 
n  oned  up  in  no  less  a  number  than  twenty-three  different  heads, 
many  of  them  referring  not  to  one  decree  only,  but  to  several 
decrees  of  the  Council.  And  it  is  observed  that  there  are  many 
ethers  which  are  contrary  to  the  usages  and  liberties  of  the 
French  Church.  But,  as  Courayer  justly  remarks,  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  is,  that  the  foundation  of  these  liber- 
ties is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  opinion  so  often  insinuated  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  the  Council ;  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  who  are  reduced  to  the. 
state  of  so  many  vicars  of  a  Pope,  having  power  .to  judge 
and  depose  them ;  and  by  a  manifest  usurpation  of  authority^ 
over  Princes,  which  interferes  with  their  temporal  authority. 

We  offer  these  matters  to  our  readers,  requesting  them  to 
consider  whether  it  be  safe,  prudent,  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
of  statesmen,  who  must  be  expected  to  look  beyond  the  merits 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  and  the  events  of  as  many  years,. to 
admit  to  places  of  influence  and  trust,  under  the  most  slender 
restrictions,  such  indeed  as  hardly  deserve  the  name,  those  per- 
sons who  are  in^subjection  to  a  foreign  power?  If  this  Council 
never  could  gain  admission  into  France,  is  it  wise  to  receive^ 
those  who  acknowledge  its  authority,  in  this  protestant  country  ? 
One  of  the  articles  of  our  Church  declares  that  "  the  Pope  has, 
no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  qf  England"  The.  time  may  comq 
when  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  take  a  lesson  from  .the 
Romish  Church,  and  put  some  constructive  interpretation  upon 
this  article  as  well  as  upon  the  oath. required  of  Protestants, 
because  the  Pope  may  have  an  authority  known  and  recognized 
by  the  law.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  such  a 
mode  of  interpretation,  and. for  ourselves  we  must  say  again,- 
DiimeHora! 
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Observations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  reference  to  Arianism, 
illustrating  the  moderation  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  purporting  to  prove  tliat  it  is  not  damnatory,  nor 
metaphysical,  nor  contradictory ;  with  an  Appendix,  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland ;  occasioned  by  the  Ser- 
mons of  William  Bruce,  D.  D.  /Senior  Minister  of  the  First  Presby^ 
terian  congregation  of  Belfast.  By  George  Miller,  D.D.  M.  R.  I.  A. 
and  Hon*  Assoc,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.     8vo.  pp.  284. 

•   7s.  Rivingtons.  1825. 

With  the  divisions  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  further  than  to  lament,  that  the  controversies 
between  Protestants  should  continue  to  furnish,  to  the  advocates 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  plausible  argument  against  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  Suffice  it  to  say, — a  volume  of  Sermons  having 
been  published  by  Dr.  Bruce,  censuring  by  implication  some  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Established  Church,  Dr.  Miller 
has  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  out  these  "  observations"  on  the 
doctrines  denominated  Arian,  showing  them  to  be  unsound  and 
unscriptural ;  lest  any  persons  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Arianism  have  already  been  repeatedly 
discussed,  and  as  repeatedly  refuted,  should  be  led  on  the 
present  occasion  to  suppose  them  unanswerable. 

The  idea  of  Christianity  presented  by  Dr.  Bruce,  is  very  dis- 
similar from  that  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  Presby- 
terians, and  is  thus  stated  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  volume 
before  us — we  quote  it  in  this  place,  that  the  errors  well  con- 
futed by  Dr.  Miller  may  be  brought  under  one  view  : 

"  We  find  in  Heaven  two  created  beings,  as  the  agents  of  our  re- 
demption, one  of  them,  the  Holy  Spirit,  inferior  to  the  other,  and  em- 
ployed hut  for  a  temporary  occasion,  which  is  now  long  past :  on  die 
earth  we  are  taught,  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  indeed  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Dr.  Bruce  himself,  to  regard  man  as  naturally  ad- 
equate to  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  we  are  not  encouraged  to  believe 
that  any  spiritual  assistance  shall  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  as  indeed  it 
cannot  be  necessary  if  his  moral  strength  be  unimpaired,  and  sufficient 
for  his  support ;  and  we  are  directed  to  regard  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  event  but  indirectly  and  contingently  connected  with  our  sal- 
vation, being  instrumental  to  it  only  as  a  part  of  the  obedience  of  Christy 
and  not  at  all  essential  to  the  general  plan  of  our  redemption.  With 
the  existence  and  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  now,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  no  concern  ;  and  being  sufficient  of  ourselves  for  our 
moral  direction,  we  should  look  to  Jesus  Christ  only  for  his  intercession 
on  account  of  those  offences  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  all,  not- 
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withstanding  their  natural  sufficiency,  do  occasionally'  commit*  If* 
however,  any  persons  conscious  of  the  manifold  and  deep-seated  infirm 
mity  of  their  nature,,  should  doubt  whether  such  a  doctrine  presents  a 
satisfactory  view,  of  their  future  prospects,  some  consolation  is  promised 
in  the  conjecture,  that  when  the  more  grievously  wicked  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  punished,  the  mercy  of  God  may,  perhaps,  be  interposed 
for  their  annihilation."     P.  137. 

As  a  groundwork,  however,  to  his  system  of  excluding  some 
express  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  must  be  remarked,  Bays  our 
author,  that  "  he  (Dr.  Bruce)  indicates  a  disposition  to  lower 
the  standard  of  scriptural  interpretation,  representing  the 
opinions  which  may  be  formed  by  the  more  ignorant  classes  of 
society,  as  the  best  criterion  of  the  doctrines  which  all  are  re- 
quired to  believe,"  in  contradiction  to  that  well-known  passage 
of  St.  Peter,  where  he  speaks  of  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  as 
wresting  the  Scripture  to  their  own  destruction.  This  ration-* 
alizing  principle,  which  tends  precisely  to  the  same  effect  as, 
that  of  the  mystical  enthusiast,  sets  up  the  ignorant  man  as  the 
authority  for  religious  truth,  contrary  to  the  intimate  connection 
between  genuine  Christianity  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
which  the  entire  history  of  our  religion  affords  abundant  proof. 

Dr.  Bruce  farther  supports  his  system  of  interpretation  by 
narrowing  as  much  as  possible  the  portion  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings from  which  our  religious  opinions  should  be  collected; 
excluding  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — the  whole  body  of  the  apog«> 
tolical  Epistles,  as  relating  solely  to  ecclesiastical  governments, 
— and  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  as  i& 
found  in  the  writings  of  fewer  than  the  whole  number.  Thi* 
mode  of  proceeding,  formerly  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  to* 
answer  nearly  similar  ends,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  pro- 
perly condemned  by  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  celebrated  con- 
troversy with  the  leader  of  the  Unitarians  of  England.  Dr. 
Bruce's  principle  of  exclusion  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  be 
uncalled  for  and  inadmissible  in  each  instance,;  as  is  his  unwar- 
rantable distinction  of  doctrines  into  speculative  and  practical — 
by  which  he  would  reject,  as  an  undesigned  and  merely  specu- 
lative communication,  every  doctrine  except  that  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  God. 

"  Mysteries,"  says  he,  "  can  make  no  part  of  a  covenant  ;*'  to  which 
Dr.  Miller  answers  :  "  If  by  mysteries  be  meant  things  not  at  all  re- 
vealed, and  therefore  wholly  unknown,  they  most  certainly  can  make 
no  part  of  a  covenant,  because  the  condition  of  a  covenant,  to  be  6b* 
served,  must  be  known.  But  if  the  term  be  understood  to  signify  things 
made  known  by  revelation,  which  could  not  naturally  be  known,  or 
things  partly  so  made  known,  and  partly  remain  unrevealed,  no  reason 
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appears  why  they  might  not  constitute  a  part  of  such  fan  engagement^ 
at  it  requires  only  that  the  immediate  condition  be  sufficiently  under* 
stood  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  men."    P.  25. 

In  the  discussion  of  Predestination,  Election,  and  Repro- 
bation, Dr.  Bruce  rejects  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  irrespective 
decrees,  but  adopts  in  its  place  an  opinion  advocated  by  Locke 
and  Taylor,  that  predestination  relates  exclusively  to  the  out- 
ward calling  of  the  Gentiles.  This  extreme  is  proved  by 
Dr.  Miller  to  be  also  faulty :  the  true  doctrine  of  predestination, 
he  collects  from  the  8th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans— "that  it  is  limited  to  those  persons  who,  in  the  fone- 
knowledge  of  God,  should  be  deemed  by  him  qualified  to  be 
admitted  to  the  mercies  prepared  for  the  sincere  followers  of 
Christ,"  p.  32.  If  it  be  objected  that  by  this  interpretation 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  human 
actions,  the  remarkable  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  "  The  Son 
of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him,  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
tohom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed/'  may  be  taken  as  an  assur- 
ance that  the  two  are  really  reconciled,  though  our  very  limited 
faculties  are  unable  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  it  is  effected* 
•  Dr.  Miller  takes  occasion  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  how- 
ever Burnet  has  represented  our  17th'  Article  as  admitting  a 
Galvinistic  interpretation,  it  has  been  ascertained,  from  recent 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Articles,  that  the  eminent  per- 
sons by  whom  they  were  framed,  abstained  cautiously  from 
every  expression  which  might  countenance  the  principles  of 
Calvin,  taking  for  their  model,  in  other  particulars,  the  Luthe- 
ran confession  of  Augsburg,  which  omitted  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination ;  and  in  their  statement  of  this  point,  which  the 
contention  of  the  Calvinists  had  rendered  unavoidable,  adhering 
as  closely  as  was  possible  to  the  very  expressions  of  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

Concerning  '  original  sin,'  Dr.  Bruce  contends  for  the  total 
exemption  of  our  nature  from  every  corruption  of  transmitted 
evil,  tn  opposition  to  the  harsh  exposition  of  his  Calvinistic 
brethren.  A  temperate  statement  of  this  doctrine,  agreeing 
more  nearly  than  either  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  with 
the  ordinary  experience  of  every  man,  and  with  the  conception 
of  our  natural  reason,  may  be  found,  says  Dr.  Miller,  in  the 
9th  Article  of  the  Established  Church. 

Following  the  steps  of  Dr.  Bruce,  the  Nature  and  Functions 
of  that  Being,  who  is  the  grand  agent  in  the  plan  of  human  re* 
cbemption,  are  next  considered  ;  and  Dr.  Brace's  view  of  the 
subject  compared  with  Scripture.  A  general  argument,  urged 
in  the  outset  by  Dr.  Bruce,  that  to  embrace  the  Arian  doctrine 
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is  the  best  method  #f  escaping  difficulties,  is  shown  to  tfffbrd 
ground  far  suspicion  that  the  Arian  doctrine  cannot  be  the 
truth  :  for,  says  Dr.  Miller, 

"Difficulties  should  be  expected  to  be  found,  when  mortals  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  their  redemption ;  the  plan  in  its 
whole  extent  must  be  too  vast,  the  agents  in  their  exalted  nature  must 
be  too  sublime  for  our  very  limited  comprehension.  The  absence  of 
difficulties  should  therefore  rather  be  understood  to  indicate,  that  th? 
mind  had  erred  in  its  inquiries  into  divine  truth,  and  that  the  system 
which  it  had  framed  was  of  man  and  not  of  God."    P.  47. 

On  this  high  subject,  the  declarations  of  the  Word  of  Reve* 
lation  must  be  our  surest  guide.  The  testimonies  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  be  adduced  from  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  are,  however,  so  familiar  to  our  readers, 
have  been  so  often  and  so  ably  urged,  that  we  shall  not  follow 
Dr.  Miller  through  the  arguments  he  founds  upon  them ;  more 
especially  as  we  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  new  or  sin- 
gularly acute  objection  offered  to  them  by  his  antagonist.    - 

The  divinity  of  Christ  being  once  established,  the  propriety 
of  worshipping  him  follows  as  a  consequence ;  the  single  objection 
of  Dr.  Bruce  being  founded  on  the  sentence  pronounced  by  our 
Lord,  "  In  that  day  ye.  shall  ask  me  .nothing ;"  which  cannot  be 
regarded  by  any  one  skilled  in  Hebrew  idiom  as  more  than  a 
negative  form  of  expression,  supplying  a  want  of  the  compara* 
tive  degree  in  that  language.  The  express  authority  for  offer- 
ing up  prayers  to  Christ  is  to  be  sought,  where  it  will  be  found, 
not  in  the  narrative  of  the  occurrences  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
during  the  period  of  his  humiliation,  bnt  in  the  conduct  and 
exhortations  of  his  apostles  after  he  had  ascended  to  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Intercession  of  Christ  being  held  by  Dr. 
Bruce  in  common  with  our  church,  Dr.  Miller  proceeds  to  his 
view  of  the  Atonement;  on  which  subject,  consistently  with  his 
scheme  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Bruce  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
mode  of  Christ's  death,  though  an  important  part  of  his  mi- 
nistry as  an  act  of  obedience,  was  not  essential  to  the  .purpose  of 
his  coming  into  the  world.  In  support  of  his  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Since  urges  an  argument  formerly  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  founded  on  a  supposed  ambiguous  meaning, 
affixed  to  the  words  translated  "  atonement,"  "bear,"  and  "for- 
bear;"  the  examination  of  which  argument,  however,  Dr.  Miller 
declines,  as  it  is  considered  and  refuted  in  Dr.  Magee's  able 
u  Discourses  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice," — a  work  evidently 
known  to  Dr.  Bruce. 
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'  "  But  there  is  one  position,"  says  our  author,  "  which  cannot  be  dis« 
missed  without  some  special  observation.  He  has  represented  as  a 
part  of  this  popular  doctrine  (of  the  atonement)  that  sinners  are  ex* 
1  cmpted  from  punishment,  retrieved  from  guilt,  and  rewarded  with  high 
privileges  and  blessings,  without  faith,  repentance,  or  reformation. 
The  Calvinist  does  indeed  teach,  that  the  salvation  of  man  is  arbitrary; 
irrespective,  and  unconditional ;  and  so  he  may  be  fairly  charged  with 
holding  that  faith,  repentance,  and  reformation,  are  not  conditions  of 
salvation,  however  he  may  maintain  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they 
always  follow  election.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  which  it  is  apparently  confounded  by  Dr.  Bruce.  Our 
17th  Article  speaks  of  those  whom  God  '  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 
mankind/  but  these  are  not  described  as  chosen  irrespectively,  or 
without  condition.  The  doctrinal  part  of  the  Article  is  expressed,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  very  language  of  the  Scripture,  and  no  inter- 
pretation is  introduced  which  could  in  any  degree  authorise  such  a  state- 
ment. '  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments,'  said  our 
Saviour,  and  our  church  represents  Christ  as  declaring  in  these  words, 

•  that  the  laws  of  God  be  the  very  way,  that  doth  lead  to  everlasting 
life,'  and  accordingly  pronounces  '  that  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a  most 
true  lesson,  taught  by  Christ's  own  mouth,  that  the  works  of  the  moral 
commandments  of  God,  be  the  very  true  works  of  faith,  which  lead  to 
the  blessed  life  to  come.'  "     P.  120. 

After  this  vindication  of  the  Established  Church,  Dr.  Miller 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  existing  theories  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  instrumentality  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  of  which  theories 
one  extreme — that  the  crimes  of  men  were  imputed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  had  justly  provoked  the  animadversion  of  Dr.  Bruce. 
The  opposite  extreme,  is  that  held  by  Dr.  Bruce  himself,  and 
generally  by  those  denominated  Anans.  The  intermediate 
doctrine,  which  is  that  of  the  Established  Church,  teaches  that 
repentant  sinners  are  saved  directly  by  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
death,  though  without  imputing  guilt  to  Him,  "who  knew  no 
sin  :"  upon  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men,  the  church  does  not  pronounce, 
because  it  has  not  been  revealed ;  but  receives  the  doctrine 
with  humble  reverence,  as  expressly  declared  in  Scripture. 

•  An  useful  caution  is  here  thrown  out  against  rejecting  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  our  religion,  through  an  abhorrence  of  the 
extremes  to  which  pernicious  enthusiasm  may  have  carried 
them. 

Dr.  Brace's  theory  of  Future  Punishments  forms  the  last  con- 
sideration in  this  division  of  the  volume  before  us.  As  on  this 
awfully  interesting  subject  he  has  hazarded  an  opinion  "  with  a 
very  slight  consideration  indeed  of  the  declarations  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings,"  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  his  notion 
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that "  the  wicked,  when  they  shall  have  been  punished  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  shall  cease  to  exist."  Every  reader  of 
the  Bible  may  judge  for  himself  how  far  such  doctrine  gains 
support  from  Revelation;  and  every  one  must  agree  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  to  weaken,  without 
sufficient  ground,  any  of  those  barriers  against  unrestrained  sin 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  has  set  up, — to  deprive  our 
frail  nature  of  any  counteraction  to  the  insinuations  of  vice,— or 
to  hold  out  the  temptations  of  hope  to  the  headstrong  and  impe- 
nitent. The  concluding  pages  of  this  part  of  the  work  give  a 
succinct  account  of  the  difference  in  the  religious  tenets  held  by 
Socinians,  Arians,  Calvinists,  Wesleyan  methodists,  and  those 
who  follow  Whitfield's  modifications  of  Calvinism.  The  general 
instruction  arising  from  such  a  summary  is  briefly  this,  that 
error  ordinarily  results  from  attaching  paramount  importance  to 
one  doctrine  of  Scripture  above  all  others,  so  that  the  remainder 
are  neglected ;— that  religious  opinions  would  be  effectually 
moderated  "if  men  were  sufficiently  careful  to  maintain  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  would  not  suffer  their  atten- 
tion to  be  engrossed  by  one  favourite  principle."     P.  141. 

Having  given  so  detailed  an  analysis  ol  two-thirds  of  Dr; 
Miller's  book,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  remaining  seventy  pages. 

The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  has  been  happily  described  by 
Luther  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  but  such  is  not 
the  estimate  always  made  of  its  merits.  Dr.  Bruce  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  a 

"  curious  string  of  palpable  contradictions :  protestant  dissenters  fre- 
quently allege  it  as  constituting  a  grand  impediment  to  their  union  with 
the  Established  Church ;  and  many  members  even  of  our  own  church 
regard  it  with  alienation,  as  a  form  of  doctrine  not  consonant  to  their 
feelings,  and  embarrassing  to  their  religious  profession.  This  is  not  a 
state  in  which  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  faith  of  a  church  should  be 
•suffered  to  remain."    P.  149* 

Dr.  .Miller  accordingly  undertakes  to  prove,  that,  some  of  its 
most  remarkable  expressions  will  bear  such  a  construction  as  to 
render  the  declarations  in  the  Creed  neither  uncharitable  nor 
contradictory ;  and  his  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
unprejudiced  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  in  early  life, 
not  only  wavered  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  but  even  thought  that  it 
might  be  wished  "  the  church  were  well  rid  of  it." 

After  noticing  that  this  Creed,  though  bearing  the  name  of 
Athanasius,  was  not  indeed  composed  by  him,  nor  pretends  to 
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store  than  a  similarity  with  that  system  of  doctrines  which  was 
maintained  by  Athanasius  in  his  great  contest  with  Arius,  Dr. 
Miller  gives  an  historical  account  of  its  origin.  The  date  of  the 
creed  was  not  later  than  the  fifth  century.  Concerning  the 
author  doubts  still  exist  among  the  learned.  Dr.  MiHer  as- 
cribes it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries.  According  to  Dr.  Water- 
land's  theory,  its  object  was  to  preserve  the  church,  of  which 
Hilary  was  bishop,  against  what  he  considered  a  perversion  of 
religious  truth,  introduced  into  Gaul  by  those  wild  tribes,  who 
about  the  year  406  commenced  their  migrations  from  the  nor* 
thern  regions,  and  brought  with  them  a  form  of  Christianity 
tinctured  by  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  east.  This  account  of 
its  origin  refutes  the  imputation  of  its  being  metaphysical*  for  a 
metaphysical  creed  would  not  have  been  preferred  to  meet  the 
errors  of  ignorant  barbarians ;  nor  indeed  does  it  profess  to  re* 
concile  its  tenets  by  any  theory  of  the  divine  nature* 

"  It  should  rather  be  denominated  dogmatical,  in  that  theological 
sense  of  the  word,  by  which  it  signifies  an  authoritative  statement  of 
doctrine  v « ....  the  Athanasian  creed  states  doctrines,  but  does  not  ex- 
pound mysteries."    P.  162. 

*  Passing  by  the  several  methods  by  which  at  different  times 
the  supposed  severity  of,  what  are  termed,  the  damnatory  clauses 
has  been  softened,  We  give  the  "  more  simple  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  matter,"  as  it  appears  to  the  author  of  this  trea- 
tise,— that  the  Athanasian  creed  does  no  more  than  recognize  the 
awful  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  whoever  doth  not  believe 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  shall  be  damned.  The 
creed  states,  that  "  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly,*9 — 
not  he  who  does  not  hold  all  its  own  articles,  but  he  who  does 
not  hold  the  "  catholic  faith  ?  the  "  catholic  faith"  being 
equivalent  to  the  u  Christian  verity.'* 


"  The  creed  contains  two  distinct  propositions,  whkh  have 
tently  been  confounded  into  one :  that  the  belief  of  the  catholic  or 
Christian  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  the  exposition  of  the 
caeed  does  justly  represent  that  catholic  or  true  faith."    P.  167. 

The  alarming  denunciations  in  the  first  and  second  clausee  of 
the  Greed*  or  rather  of  the  Introduction  to  tlwfc  Greed,  relate  to 
the  catholic  faith  in  general;  whether  they  a#e  to  be  cuniieeted 
with  the  subsequent  exposition,  depends  op  the  corree tarns  of 
the  exposition— of  which  each  one  who  recites  it,  must  deeide 
for  himself;  either  from  his  ovn  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or 
from  the  authority  of  some  oee  on  whom  he  places  rehaoce. 
The  concluding  danu^Qiy  deda*ati<>j*  may  be  equally  well  efc- 
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plained  by  a  si*ailar  interpretation,  "  This  is  tbo  catholic  faith, 
which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved;"  in 
which  sentence  the  word  "  which"  must'  in  the  direct  gramma- 
tical construction  be  referred  to  "the  catholic  faith :"  thus  re- 
peating our  Lord's  declaration  of  judgment  upon  unbelievers, 
introduced  only  to  awaken  attention,  in  the  time  of  Ariau  heresy, 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  expres- 
sion, found  in  an  intermediate  sentence,  "  he  therefore  that  will 
be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity/'  does  not  admit  of  the 
same  explanation,  because  "  must  thus  think"  evidently  applies 
it  to  the  particulars  of  the  Creed :  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
here  axe  no  words  directly  damnatory;  here  is  merely  an  admo- 
nition to  belief,  which  if  more  correctly  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Latin  word  "  sentiat,"  "  let  him  think/'  would  be  only  a 
simple  word  of  counsel, 

In  considering  the  subject  matter  of  the  Creed  itself,  Dr. 
Miller  remarks  tnat  the  terms  "  Trinity"  and  "  substance'*  are 
certainly  not  found  in  the  Scripture,  nor  in  the  earlier  creeds, 
which  contained  only  "a  simple  enunciation  of  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines which  a  Christian  is  required  to  believe  5"  but  these  wordjs 
were  introduced  for  convenience  when  the  prevalence  of  heresy 
rendered  greater  precision  necessary  in  stating  the  faith  of  an 
orthodox  Christian. 

We  have  already  spoken  to  Dr,  Miller's  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  this  Creed  is  metaphysical :  it  only  remains  to  no- 
tice his  answers  to  the  objection  that  it  is  contradictory.  Hfa 
argument  is  grounded  upon  the  truth, — that  the  subject  of  consi- 
deration, the  Divine  Nature,  is  one  to  the  contemplation  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  inadequate  \  and  that  we  are  therefore  inca- 
pable of  pronouncing  that  any  such  contradiction  really  exists. 

We  subjoin  one  more  extract  from  the  work,  explaining  away 
a  difficulty  sometimes  started  by  well-disposed  and  weft-ixtformj&L 
persons, 

"  That  infinity  which  it  is  conceived  should  preclude  men  from  ap- 
plying their  puny  reasonings  to  the  essence  of  the  divinity,  is  itself  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  ereed,  though  on  account  of  a  change  of  the  signifi- 
cation of  a  term,  the  clause  is  now  commonly  understood  in  a  different 
sense.  *  The  Father/  we  are  taught  to  say,  '  is  incomprehensible,  the 
Son  incomprehensible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible!'  The 
term  is  commonly  understood  to  mean,  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  are  inconceivable ;  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  word '  in- 
comprehensible' anciently  signified,  *  that  which  cannot  he  contained,' 
and  was  accordingly  used  by  Hooker  as  equivalent  to  infinite.  The 
original  word  also  of  the  creed  is  *  immensus'  which  ascertains  the  true 
sense  of  the  term  used  in  the  translation.    We  have  therefore  in  the 
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creed  itself  an  explicit  statement,  that  the  divine  persons  are,  not  incon- 
ceivable, whteh  would  render  the  creed  absurd,  but  infinite;  riot  to  be 
•confined  within  any  bounds,  to- which  the  mind  of  man  could  extend  its 
^reasonings."    P.  188. 

'  In  an  appendix  of  fifteen  pages  our  author  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  both  among 
clergy  and  laity,  the  former  being  permitted  to  take  the  charge 
of  a  congregation,  without  public  inquiry  into  their  religious 
'sentiments,  and  the  latter  exempted  from  any  open  profession 
of  belief.  Arianism  and  Calvinism  equally  find  adherents ;  and 
Dr.  Miller  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  restraint,  which  the 
natural  action  of  these  extreme  parties  imposes  upon  a  church 
"without  creed  of  confession  of  faith  to  secure  the  stability  of  its 
tenets.  To  the  doctrines,  however,  of  a  considerable  number 
"of  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  "  no  member  of  the  Established 
"Church  could  reasonably  make  objection,  as  neither  could  tHey 
'assign' any  sufficient  difference  in  this  respect,  to  render  separa- 
tion necessary  "or  desirable/'  and  therefore  Dr.  Miller  has  thrown 
together  a  few  observations  on  the  possibility  of  a  union  with 
the  Establishment ;  the  grounds  for  dissent  being  apparently 
confined  to  external  ceremonies,  habits  and  discipline.  Political 
distinctions  have  been  effaced  during  almost  half  a  century,  and 
at  this  time,  when  extraordinary  efforts  are  exerted  to  reanimate 
the  religion  of  Rome,  which,  however  we  may  be "  disposed  to 
cherish  social  harmony,  must  ever  in  a  religious  view  be  consi- 
dered as  the  common  adversary  of  all  protestants,  the  mind  is 
naturally  prompted  to  inquire  why  the  two  churches  remain  dis- 
tinct, and  whether  the  causes  of  separation  may  not  have  ceased 
to  operate. 

Moderation  and  gentleness  of  tone  and  expression  pervade 
*Dr.  Miller's  volume ; '  no  word  has  escaped  the  pen  of  the 
writer,  which  could  offend  or  hurt  the  most  sensitive  feelings ; 
and  the  only  improvement  which  might  be  suggested  would 
be  a  division  of  the  work  into  chapters  x>r  sections,  or  the 
addition  of  a  table  of  contents  to  facilitate  a  reference  from 
one  part  to  another. 
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The  Trial  of  the  Spirits  >  or  a  Demonstration  of  the  heavenly  Doctrine? 
.of  ]$manuel  Swejenborg*  as  the  same  are  set  forth  iri  a  Vindication 
<  from  the  Cavils  of  all  Objectors,  by  Robert  Hindmarsh,  Minister 
'  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Temple %  at  Salford,  near  Manchester*  1821 
;   -^65»  -8vo»    pp/516. (  $s. .  Baldwin.    1&&K  .  ■  ,    ' 

To  be  sure  any  one  reading  this  title-page  might  conclude  that 
the  subject  of  the  book  is  an  inquiry  into  the  doctrines^of  Swe- 
dertborg,  accompanied  by  oqeKobert  Hfridmarsh's  demonstra- 
tion of  them.'  No  such  thing.  ;  The  Trial  prpves'to  be  an 
examination  of  that  same.  Demonstration!  a  very  elaborate  refu- 
tation of  Swedenbpfg's  doctrines,  under  the  form  of  an  inquiry . 
into  Robert  Efcndmarsh's  statement  and  prpof  of  them.  -  owe- 
denborg's  Spirits— that  is,  his  pretensions— are  brought  to  the 
stern  bar  of  the  trier;,  the  evidence,  as  set  forth  by  the  said 
Robert,  is  sifted  with  great  care  and  research ;  counteiveyidence 
is  brought  forward  by  the  trier,  who  officiates  aa  counsel  and 

1*udge,  the  Baron's  claims  are  finally  rejected,  severally  and  col- 
ectlvely,  and  the  court  breaks  up  with!  expressions  of  the  most 
Sovereign  contempt.  "I  •   .  '„'.'•/ 

".  The  trier  himself  is  manifestly  a  very  .orthodox  person— a 
volunteer  apparently  in  the  ranks  of  controversy)  but  handling 
the  peculiar  weapons  of  this  species  q£  warfare  with  dexterity 
and  earnestness  worthy  of  professional  distinction^ — exhibiting 
the  usual  risible  contradiction  of  feeling, ,  contemptuous,  yet 
eager  for  victoi^y^-HSepreciating  hid*  opponent's  powers,  yef 
Anxiously  and  operbsely  collecting  all  his  forces  Tor  the -encoun* 
ter,— and  overwhelming  b&  feeble,  and  impotent  antagonist  with 
a  mass  of  ponderous  materials  sufficient  to  crush  an  £ncela<|u9^ 
'Elaborate  and  effective  as  his-  performance  really  is,  it  is.  all 
labour  lp$t.  Who,;  but  a  reviewer,  will  ever  dream  of  reading 
a  book  of  three  hundred  close  printed,  pages*  occupied  in  repel* 
ling  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  a  man,  almost  forgotten,  and 
never  known  but  as  the  promulgator  of  crazy  conceits*  ,••'.. 
\  Of\  Swedenborg .  himself,  it  is  not  possible  to  spea^with 
fcererlty,,  and  scarcely  with 'seriousness.  We  do  not  believe 
him,  ppor  man,  with  this  trier  of  his  spirits,  to  have  been  either 
a^j^krlous"  rogue,  or  an  instrument  <Jf  Satan,  or  a  damnable 
heretic;  but  simply  a  madman  ;^a  man  of  some,  learmjig,  and 
some  reading,  a  recluse  and  a  visioharv>  deeply  imbued  with 
German  mysticism  in  religion  and  philosophy,-  with  a  brain 
origi&ally  addled!  and  no  match  for  the  perplexities,  of  his 
favourite  studies,  overset  by  obstinate  perseverance  in;  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  proceeding  onward  to  the  delusion  of  a  capacity 
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for  discovering  truth*  and  reconciling  incompatibilities,  and 
ending  in  the  belief  o£  a,  divine  eoirnnfowpn  far  announcing  them 

to  the  world,  

*  Like  many  of  the  early  impostors  and  fanatics  of  the  church, 
Swedenborg  personated  the  character  of  the  Holy  .Ghost. 
The  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  to  communicate  all  tr&th, 
the  personation  df  tfakt  character  openh  &n  unlimited  field  for 
the  exercise  pf  invention.  -  It  gives  the  ready  mesuis.  of -pro* 
claiming  new  doctrines,  and  of  superseding  ofd  ones*  of  re-mor 
delling  any  refractory  passage  of  Scripture  to  the  fancy ;  of 
^repairing,  modifying,  admitting,  expelling  at  will.  An  imped!- 
talents  become  thus  removable,  and  of  course  whatever  stands  in 
the  way  is  kicked  Out  of  it.  Of  this  range  and  these  facilities 
Swedenborg  makes  ample  use.  Several  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  unceremoniously  divested  of  their  authority, 
JMid  every  part  of  the  New,  except  the  Gospels,  'and  the  &y*> 
crypha,  is  treated  with  the  same  lack  df  ceremony,  and  in  tike 
manner  degraded.  Of  the  little  that  is  left,  the  fycts  evaporize 
into  figures,  and  the  literal  language  is  presumed  always  to  have 
a  mystic  sense,  alone  of  any  worth  or  authority,  discernible  only 
by  the  initiated,  and  thus  capable  of  Course  of  being  turned  iQ 
advantage  as  occasions  arise.  The  Redemption  is  a  metaphor* 
The  Second  Coming  is  another.  Christ  was  to  come  not  in  per* 
son,  but  in.  Spirit,  and  Swedenborg  himself  as  might  therefore 
be  expected,  to  officiate.  He  was  himself  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Second  Coming  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  for 
this  office  indeed  mainly,  that  he  received  his  extraordinary 
commission.  The  era  begins  in  1757.  This  was  the  epoch  of 
the  edification  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  heaven.  Then,  began  the  resurrection,  and  the 
xtay  of  judgment,  under  the  presidency  of  Swedenborg.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  a  continuous,  or  perhaps  an  occasional  periods 
of  interminable  duration,  ending  at  least  we  know  not  when,  or 
las  ting  as  long  as  there  is  any  one  left  to  be  admitted  Into  the 
New  Jerusalem.  Terminating  in  figures,  as  almost  every  thing 
with  Swedenborg  does,  the  Resurrection  however  is  not  alto- 
gether figurative — it  does  not  preclude  physical  death  in  this 
world,  and  actual  life  in  another.  Enter  info  Swedenborg** 
service  and  jurisdiction,  and  forthwith  you  find  yourself  re  Jly 
and  bodily  in  a  state  of  resurrection;  before  | you* knot* 
where  you  are,  you  are  in  possession  of  eternal  bliss ;  earth  5 
heaven,  and  heaven  is  earth.  Reject  the  splendid  priyflege, 
and  as  suddenly  you  find  yourself  precipitated  into  the  opposite; 
career;  you  are  involved  in  ah  eternity  of  misery;,  earth,  is  hell, 
and  hell  is  earth  to  you.    But  the  worst,  or  the  Best  df  it  is. 
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take  which  course  you  will,  you  sure  neither  much  the  b&ter jho* 
mrich  tile  worse  ft>*  this  change  of  Condition  ai  to  personal  coa- 
sciouAness.  When  death  actually  comes,  theife  is  little  room 
left  for  improvement  ot  deterioration  in  our  state  ;  all  that  is 
usually  supposed  to  take  place  after  death,  has  been  rdaliz$d  at 
the  moment  of  conversion  ofr  rejection.  The  only,  apparent  dif- 
ference is,  the  Swedenborgian  is  re-invested  with  anew  body-— the 
eld  one  being  done  with—of  precisely  the  same  construction*  but 
of  a  sqmewhat  more  delicaie,  and  therefore  more  sensitive  orga- 
nization;, he  has  the  same  feelings,  desires,  and  passions,  and  of 
eoufrse  pursues  the  same  objects  as  before,  with  some  increase* 
of  perception,  and  capability  of  enjoyment ;  and  every  thing 
abouj!  him, is  of  purer  metal,  and  rather  superior  quality. 
With  the  Anti-Swedenborgian  it  is  pretty  much  the  same* 
He -his  *  somewhat  keener  relish  for  his  peculiar  gratifications," 
and  greater  susceptibility  of  their  penal  consequences*  Heaven 
and  hell  are  both  peopled  Solely  by  human  beings.  Angela 
falteiv  ai$d  tmfallen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wfere  once 
mortal*  We,  therefore,  disciples  and  non-disciples-  of  Sweden* 
borg/  shall  fee  similarly  transmuted  and  transferred.  The  mind 
is  its  own  heaven  and  hell,  and  being  eternal  and  immortal,  is 
incapable  of  any  generic  change.  What  we  call  death,  is  but  a 
Continuance  oflite  f  and  we  shall  scarcely,  or  at  least  we  shall 
net  always,  know:  that  we  are  really  in  a  different  .state.    ' 

Now  to  set  seriously  about  exposing  such  absurdities,  or  tor 
aigae  upon  the  moral  consequences  of  the  belief  of  them,  is  ob- 
fioiisly  an  idje  occupation ;  put  to  be  refuting  them  by  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  entering  into  a  grave  examination  of  particulars* 
fc  a  species  of  folly,  itself  almost  Swedeftbdrgian.  " 

The  Scriptures,  as  an  authority  superior  to  his  own,  are  ex* 
preealy  renounced  by  Swfedetiborg;  therefore,  to  appeal  ta 
itiose  Scriptures,  could  neither  silence  hhn,  nor  have  any  weight 
with  his  -disciplesC  If,  then,  these  pretensions  of  Swedenborg 
Art  to  be  refuted,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  and 
preserving  honest  protestants  from  delusion,  another  qourse 
mu^t  be  taken.  The  origin  of  the  Baron's  claims  must  be  in- 
quired »to%  What  proofs  does  he  bring  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  commission  ?  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  him?  Not 
upon  th^  reasonableness,  not  upon  the  obviousness  of  his  doc- 
trines surely*  A  person  empowered  to  communicate  the  will  of 
heaven,  must  have  some  means  or  ,  other  of  authenticating  hi* 
powers^  He  must  exhibit  Jus  credentials :  the  commissioner  of 
Judaism  did  this  satisfactorily/  The  divine  Author  of  Christi- 
anity did  the  same — by  powers  beyond  human  skill,  strength,  or 
artifice ;  by  doctrines  not  contradictory,  to  reason  \  and  by  priifc 

nbg 
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cipks  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  purest  conceptions  of  the 
surest  reason,  and  calculated  to  enlighten  and  advance  it.  Mo* 
nammed  himself,  in  the  absence  of  these  commanding  sanctions* 
did  not  leave  himself  without  a  witness ;  he  appealed  to  his  suc- 
cess ;  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  reflected  upon  the  causes  or  the 
resources  by  which  that  success  had  been  brought  about.  But 
Swedenborg,  with  a  confidence  or  a  simplicity,  which  itself 
argues  the  madman,  exhibiting  a  judgment  incapable  of  mea- 
suring the  means  of  accomplishing  an  object,  announces  his 
views  and  principles  without  any  the  slightest  support  beyond 
his  own  bare  declaration,  though  claiming  an  intimate  inter* 
course,  daily  and  hourly,  with  superior  spirits,  and  therefore 
possessing  the  means  of  convincing,  it  mignt  be  supposed,  be- 
yond doubt  or  difficulty. 

t  Yet  Swedenborg,  with  all  his  manifold  absurdities, .  found 
his  followers,  few  though  they  were ;'  and  his  followers  continue 
to  find  teachers,  who  will  themselves  be  sure  to  have  their  ad- 
mirers; for  he  who  is  able  to  guide  and  control  the. principle 
and  practice  of  any  set  of  people,  no  matter,  ignorant  or  not, 
will  not  willingly  lose  his  hold,  and  will  never  want  successors 
for  the  inheritance  of  his  power. 

. .  With  these  opinions  of  .Swedenborg,  our  readers  may  feel  a; 
little  surprise  that  we  take  up  our  space,  and  their  time,  with 
the  subject  at  all.  Our  excuse  is  one  that  must  be  admitted  for 
many  an  absurd  discussion  yet  to  come ;  here  is  a  book  that 
falls  within  the  range  of  our  subjects,  "and  we  engage  ourselves 
to  present  them  with  some  account  of  whatever  is  published  on 


theology* 
Wehav 


We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  writer's  mode\  of  refutation 
consists  in  opposing  to  Swedenborg's  reveries  the  language  of 
Scripture;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  does  it  with  singular 
dexterity.  If  we  understand  him  right,  the  divisions  of  his 
book,  with  all  its  subdivisions,  correspond  with  those  of  Robert 
Hindmarsh.  Of  this  we  have  ourselves  no  knowledge;  fend  we 
shall  be  excused,  we  hope,  for  saving  ourselves  the -labour  of 
ascertaining  it.'  For  the  arrangement,  therefore,  which;  is  as 
bad  as  possible,  without  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
method,  he  is  not  to  be  responsible,  but  Robert,  the  original 
delinquent.'  There'  are  twenty-one  primary  sections,  and  .per- 
haps forty  or  fifty  subdivisions,  each  of  which,  we/  observe,  is 
fitted  with  an  appropriate  quotation  from  the  Scriptures,  as  an 
immediate  antidote,  or  by  way  of  sop  to  stay  the  eager  cravings 
of  the  reader  for  the  full  confutation  of  the  particular  heresy  and 
enormity  of  the  Baron's,  about  to  be  discussed.  The  reader 
must  have  a  specimen  or  two* 
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' '  "Sect.  f^Itemarks  on  the  opposition  to  the  heavenly  doctrine  ot 
the  New  Jerusalem."  r 

This  is  Robert  Hindmarsh's  heading,  be  it  retrieinbered ;  on 
which  the  Trier  forthwith  claps  his  burning  brand  in  these 
words*  -         i 


'  "  He  said  unto  him,  *  I  am  a  prophet  as  thou  art.     An  angel  sp 
unto  rme,  (without  meaning,  we  suppose,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
lying  prophet,)  saying,'  &c. — bathe  lied  unto  him.    1  Kings  xii.  18.? 

.  Here  the  refutation  takes  the  form  of  the  lie  direct,  and' in  * 
the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  writer  (or  why  does  he  produce" 
it)  clearly  settles  the  question ;  but  he  docs  not  content  him* 
self  (we  wish  he  had)  with  this  concise  style  of  demonstration, 
but  proceeds  to  talk  very  learnedly,  and  with  a  due  degree  of 
horror,  of  Paine,  Voltaire,  Spinoza,  and  Richard  *  of  Dorches- 
ter, as  if  the  vagaries  of  die  cracked  skull  and  heated  brain  of 
Swedenborg  were  to  be  seriously  classed  with  the  ratiocinaj 
tions.  of  cool,  deliberate,  calculating  infidels. 

"Star.  II. — Answer  to  the  objection  that  Swedenborg  gives  n* 
proof  of  his  being  a  divine  messenger,  by  the  performance  of  mira- 
cles, or  by  prophecy  "  * 

•  This,  ags&n  observe,  is  Robert's  title  to  a  section  of  his  book. 
What  that  answer  may  be  we  dp  not  yet  know  4  and  before  we 
acre  admitted  to  the  knowledge*  of  it  we  must  take- with  u&  the 
Trier's  further  objection, — one  that  must  appear  to  him  de* 
cisive.  " 

r    "  There  was  a  certain  man  called  Simon,  which  used  sorcery,  and 

bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  himself  was  \some 

great  one.  Acts  viii.  9."        ' 

Again:  * "  "  1 

"  Shemaiah  hath  prophesied  unto  you,  and  I  sent  him  not ;  and  he 

caused  you  to  trust  ki  a  lie.    Jer,  xxix.  31." 

Was  ever  so  apt  a  textuary !  Wesley  and  WhitfieM  were 
fools  to  him.  at  this  game  of  tric-trac.  The  writer  evidently 
prides  himself  on  this  power  of  pat  quotation,  and  well  he  may, 
it  being  nearly  as  valuable  a  talent  as  that  of  the  now  neglected 
one  of  capping  verses* 

•*  Sect.  IV.  The  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  not, known  heretofore 
in  the  Church/'    R.  H.  \  t 

"  No  prophecy,  (says  die  Trier,)  of  the  Scripture,  is  of  any  private 
interpretation— of  :ariy;  recondite,  interiorly  anterior, .  Swedenborgian 
sense. .  2  Pet.  i.  20."  ;  ,  ... 

*  We  have  discovered  that  this  person  is  Carlile,  confined  at  Dorchester^ 
not  for  the  publication  of  blasphemies,  but  for  lines  and  fees.  *         '    l'  ' 
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Wel£  but  the  poor  Baron's  morals,  or  rather  nmnprab,  and 
thoe*  of  his  followers,  are  to  be  denounced  by  dint  of  Scripture 
also, — -though  we  believe  the  original  charge  rests  entirely  09 
the  imaginations,  or  perhaps  the  inventions,  of  his  opponent?* 

"8«ct.  III.  *.  Fornication  and  adultery  fidmh/  supposed  to  bt 
held  allowable  by  Swedenborg.    R.  H. 

"Thou  bast  there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who 
taugbt  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel 
Rev.  ii.  14. 

41  Sect.  IX.— God  is  not  an  angry,  vindictive,  relentless  Being*  H*  H, 

M  And  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  fall  on  us,  and  hide  ua  from 
the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  tht 
Lamb ;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come.  Rev;  vL  16,  1ft 
Make  your  peace  with  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  fro* 
the  way  (of  salvation).    Ex.  xx.  5."  •     ♦    • 

.Therefore  God  is  an  angry,  vinfti£tiv$,  relentless Being,  ttbis 
Is  being  orthodox  au  pied  de  kttre.  ,.  Preserve  u«  frc^p  ypur 
textuaries! 

:  ^Skct.  XXI.— Chief  Article*  of  £be  raith  of  the  Sect  calling  itself 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem."  .  .  » r 

;  These}  articles  we  are  inclined  to  insert,  as  a  eurions  record: 
TheTrier  of  the  Spirits  has  prefixed  a  phylactery  which  will 
secure  the  reader  against  any  evil  contagion,  J 

H  Dent.  iv.  3.  *  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  whfch  X  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it».  that  ye  may  keep  thfc 
commandments  of  the  Lord  which!  command  you/  beut  xii.  5?.-*- 
Rey.  xii.  18,  19. 

•  '  <  '  u  AkiuaSB  or  paths. .  -        .... 

The  heavenly  doctrine  6t  the  new  Jerusalem  Church  teacbeth—     ' 

/  •  .  .  >  .  :  ,,  . ....  (  ,  . 

11  AETIGLJBJ. 

"  •  That  Jehovah,  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power*  That  he  is  One,  both 
in  Essence  and  Person,  in  whom,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  divine  Tri- 
nity, consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  like  soul,  body,  and 
bperatkm  in  man.  And  that  die  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
that  God.* 

<  r  .      '         41  amicl*  it     '  . 

:  "  *  That  Jehovah,  Godjiiraself,  came  down  from  heaven,  as  divmi 
truth  which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  him  human  .nature,  for  tha 
purpose  of  subduing  and  removing  the  Power  of  Darkness,  of  restor- 
ing the  spiritual  world  to.  order,  of  preparing  the  way  for'  *  New 
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Cbwcb  upon  earAh,  and  thus  accomplishing  the  great  wo*k  of  R&jemp- 
flR&~ffThat  through  the  process  of  sufferings  and  temptations  he% 
Also  glorified  his  humanity  (human  nature)  by  uniting  it  with  his  es-: 
sennal  divinity ;  and  that  ail  who  believe  in  him  from  the  heart,  with' 
the  understanding,  and  in  the  life,  will  be  saved/  ■      .    ■> 

u  ARTICLE  III. 

\  •'  *  *  That  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  sacred  Scripture,  was  written  by 
divine  inspiration.  That  it  contains  an  internal  spiritual  sense  for. the 
use  of  angels  in  heaven ;  and  an  external  natural  sense  for  the  use  qfi 
inen upon  earth;  and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  holy  and  divine.  Now 
since  the  Lord  and  his  Word  are  One ;  and  since  thereby  man  is  con- 
joined to  heaven,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  genuine  books  of  the[ 
Word  be  distinguished  from  all  other  writings  whatever*  The  follow-4 
log  therefore  are  acknowledged  as  constituting  the  complete  cancn^of 
the  Scriptures ;-— -in  the  Old  Testament,  the  five  books  of  Moses,'-- 
Gi;ne?is,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  the  book  of 
•Joshua,*  and  of  Judges,  two  of  Samuel,  two  of  Kings,  the  Psalms, 
the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezexiel,  Daniel/ 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,; 
Zephaniah,  Haooai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  Apocalypse.' 

.       .    .  **   ARTICLE  IV.  ,    i» 

44  *  That  all  evils  of  affection,  thought,  or  life,  are  to  be  shunned^ 
sins  against  Ood,  because  they  proceed  from  the  devil ;  that  is  front" 
hell,  and  destroy  in  man  the  capacity  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
heaven*  But  that  on  the  other  band,  good  affections,  thoughts,  and 
actions,*  ought  to  be  cherished  and  performed,  because  they  are  of 
Ood,  and  from  God.  And  that  every  act  of  love  and  charity,  justice, 
equity,  both  towards  society  and  individuals,  ought  to  be  done  by  man 
as  bf  himself  nevertheless  under  the  acknowledgment  and  belief  that 
(hey  are  really  and  truly  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by 
him.' 

11   ARTICLE  V. 

"  •  That  man,  during  his  abode  in.  the  world,  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  equilibrium  between  heaven  and  feU>  or  good  and  evil  In' 
consequence  of  which  be  enjoys  free-will  in  spiritual  us  well  as  natural 
things,  and  has  the  capacity  either  of  turning  himself  to  the  Lord,  or 
of  separating  himself  from  the  Lord.  That  so  far  as  he  does  the  work* 
of  repentance,  and  lives  in  charity  according  to  the  truth  of  faith,  so 
far  his  sins  are  remitted ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  his  evils  are  removed; 
and  in  the  same  proportion  also  he  is  regenerated,  or  created  anew* 
by  theLotdV  ,        :  .» 

*•  ARTICLR  Vt. 

"  *  That  man  is  not  life  m  himself,  but  only  a  recipient  of  life* 
from  the  Lord,  who  alone  is  life  in  himself  which  Ufe  is  communicated 
by  infldxto^sW  the  spiritual  world,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  in' 
the  intermediate  state,  called  the  world  of  spirits.  But  it  is  received; 
differently  by  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  recipient/  -  - 
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"ARTICLE  VII.  .  * 

*  '  That  adequate  means  of  salvation  are,  by  the  divine  iqercy^ex-* 
tended  to  all  of  the  human  race,  without  exception ;  and  conse-* 
quettdy  that  men  of  every  persuasion  or  denomination,  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth*  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  Pagans, 
may  be  saved,  if  they  live  in  mutual  love  and  charity  from  religious 
motive*,  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  understanding. 
But. that  nevertheless  the  new  and  true  Christian  religion f  inasmuch, 
as  it  ii  more  immediately  derived  from  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jf*u* 
Christ,  mho  is  the  Onb  only  God  of  heaven  and  earthy  is  of  all  reli- 
gions  the  most  capable  of  effecting  close  and  intimate  conjunction 
with  him ;  and  on  that  account  is  to  be  esteemed  more  exceUerUi  mora 
heavenly  smd  mote  divine  than  any  other.9 

"  article  vni. 

u  *  That  every  event  in  human  life,  whether  of  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity, is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  divine 
Providence ;  and  that  nothing  does  or  can  befal  man,  either  in  his 
collective  or  individual  capacity,  but  what,  even  in  the  most  minute, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  important  circumstances  attending.  it*:,  is .  made; 
to  contribute  in  a  way  known  only  to  infinite  wisdom*  to  the  final  be* 
nefit  and  advantage  of  them  who  love  and  obey  the.  Lord/  1- 

'?  ARTICLE  IX. 

-  "  *  That  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  material  body,  which  will 
never  be  resumed,  man  rises  again,  as  to  his  spiritual  or  substantial 
body*  wherein  he  exists  in  a.  perfect  human,  form*,  with  every  faculty 
which  he  before  enjoyed ;  ana  that  his,  eternal  state,  as  to  happiness 
or  misery  hereafter,  will  altogether  depend  on  the  quality  of  his  past 
life,  whethe^  it  has  been  good  or  eviL*  , 

"   ARTICLE  X.  mg 

"  €  That  with  respect  to  children  dying  before  they  come  to  the  use 
of  reason  and  judgment,  all  such,  whether  baptized,  or  not;  born  of 
Christian  parents,  or  not ;  of  godly,  or  ungodly ;  are  received  into 
heaven  by  the  Lord ;  and  after  instruction  and  improvement  in  un- 
derstanding and  wisdom,  participate  in  the  perfection  andVfeKcky.of 
angels.' 

.    "  ARTICLE  XI. 

"  *  That  there  is  not  in  heaven  a  single, angel  that  was  created  suck 
at  first ;  nor  in  hell  a  single  devil  that  had  been  created  an  angel  of 
light,  but  was  afterwards  cast  out  of  heaven :  but  that  all,  both  m 
heaven  and  hell,  are  of  the  human  race,  each  disposed  of  according  to 
$eir  respective  lives.' 

u  ARTICLE  Xtt.   ' 

"  '  That  conjugal  love,  which  can  only  exist  between  one  husband  and 
one  wife,  is  a  primary  characteristic  of  the  New  Church,  being  grounded, 
in  the  marriage  or  conjunction  of  good  and  truth*  ia  correspondence 
with  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  and  his  Church ;  and.  therefore  it  ia 
more  celestial,  spiritual,  holy,  pure,  and  clean,  than  any  other  love,  in 
angels  or  men.9 
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..'  m'Artic£b  XHt.  •  ".  '"'  !.:''..  ;*  *.r 
tt  •  That  baptism  and  the  holy  supper  are  sacrament*  of  dfrine  fat 
stitution;  baptising  being  ah  external  sign  of  introduction  intO'th* 
Church*  and  representing  the  purification  and  regeneration  0f-itoan^ 
and  the  holy  supper  being  an  external  medium  to  worthy  reccrrer*>  tk 
introduction  into. heaven,  and  conjunction  with  Jhe  LcWpo£  wbidk 
also  it  is  a  sign,and,  seal/  •     ;         c 

"  AftTlCUXlV.    :  .        T 

" "'.«  That  the  last  judgment  described  Matt.  xxr.  31,  and  Rev.  xxt 
119  12*  being  a  separation  of  the  evil  from  the  good  in  the  spiritual 
world*  where*  heretofore  they  had  been  collected  and  mixed  in  society 
together,  from  the  time  of  Christ'*  coming  in  the  flesh,  till  the.  time 
of  his  second  advent,  was  actually  accomplished  in  the.  year :  1757; 
Then  the  former  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  old  Church,  passed  awayf 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  Church  was 
laid*  wherein  all  things  are  become  new*  \ 

4#  ARTICLE  XV.  / 

"  •  That  therefore*  as  an  act  of  divine  mercy  to  the  human  $ace^ 
Which  would  otherwise  have  perished  in  eternal  death,  the  second  ad- 
vent of  the  Lord  has  already  taken  place,  and  still  continues  in  the  pre* 
sent  day.  His  coming  being  not  personal,  or  in  the  literal  clouds  of 
heaven,  but  in  his  word,  and  in  the  power  and  glory  of  the  interna^ 
spiritual  sense  j  and  consequently  that  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  begun, 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  is  in  the  act  of  descending  from  God  out,  of 
heaven:9*    V.29U 


:  ■  } 

A  respectful  Address  to  the  most  Reverend' the  Archbishops,  and*  the 
right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  respecting  the  necessity  of  Morning  and  Afternoon  Service, 
an  Sunday,  in  every  Parish  Church  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  ;  with  ^ 
few  thoughts  concerning  the  residence  of  the  Clergy.-  ZfyaCHU&cB? 
maf.    8vo. pp.  32.    Rivingtons.  1825.  >;; 

The  purport  of  this  address  is  sufficiently  explained  in  ih* 
title.    In  few  words*  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is*  "  that  sepaT 
ration  is  promoted*  the  reputation  of  the  Church  injured,  and 
the  influence  of  her  ministers  diminished*  by  the  custom  of 
Divine  Service  being  performed  on  Sunday,  once  only,  in  man/ 
parts  of  the  kingdom.'*    P.  1.  ......? 

For  this  custom*  the  author  is  willing  to  allow  that  in  many 
instances  there  have  been  good  apparent  grounds  j  e^geckjtyi 


when  it  has  arisen  °  from  an  idea  that  when  two  churches  are 
*o  sftiwjtedaajQ^uit  equally,  or  nearly  equally  the  population 
4>f  two  Adjoining  parishes,  an  alternation  of  service,  once  in  each 
du»cb»  morning  and  afternoon,  answers  the  purpose  of  two 
serrieesiirboth.  Some  advantages,  he  admits,  may  arise  from 
ibe  Ailhcongregafions,  which,  in  certain  places,  eta  only  by  this 
means  be  obtained :  neither  does  he  wish  to  deny  that  In  some 
parishes,  the  practice  of  celebrating  Wo  services  having  been 
tried,  "  Advantages  so  trifling  have  been  experienced,  that,  after 
trial,  single  duty  only  has  been  performed  in  them/'  The  &&e, 
too,  is  to  be  considered,  in  which  a  "  clergyman's  sphere  of 
usefulness  may  have  been  enlarged  by  his  accepting  or  joining 
in  the,  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish ;"  but  after  aH,  the  writer 
of  this  Address  believes  that  the  "  positive  benefit  which  would 
result  to  the  community  from  two  services  being  universally 
established,  would  amply  compensate  the  conscientious  clergy- 
man for  application,  however  comparatively  unprofitable  of  a 
gmtfally  salutary  rule,  to  his  own  particular  case*  P.  S.  note. 
The-  advantages  which  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  bbtained  by 
the  introduction  of  a  second  service  are  these  :— Considerable 
ftmafbrt  would  be  afforded  to  some  pious  persons  residing  near 
to  the  church,  whether  it  be  in  their  own  parish  or  not,  whose 

S\e}  or  infirmities,  or  other  circumstances,  may  /prevent  Jheir 
tending  at  a  greater  distance.  *  Assistance  ^pulq  be  afforded 
in  making  arrangements  for  some  portion  of  each  family  to  at* 
tend  church,  certainly,  once  a  day.  And  persons  would  no 
longer  be  liable  to  be  detached  ftom.  the  Church,  by  the  greater 
.  conveniences  afforded  in  places  of  worship,  not  in  connection 
with  the  Establishment. 
,  That  which  appears  necessary ,  an  the  view  of  the  writer  of 
the  Address,  for  securing  the  whole  advantage  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  two  services,  is,  that  the  order  for  such  celebration- be 
universal  and  absolute,  that  is,  without  any  discretionary  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop:  not,  of  course,  so  as  to  hinder  a 
clergyman  from  assisting  his  neighbour  in  case  Of  ittness  or  un- 
avoidable absence,  but  so  that  Divine  Service'  should  be'lfcifo* 
mupUy  performed  twice  in  every  parish  churvhr  on  Sunday;  and 
Aat  too  clergyman  should,  permanently,  engage  in  the  personal 
case  of  more  fchurches  than  one]  that  the  legislature  should 
fnske  compensation  to  those  private  patrons,  whose  property 
might-be  injured  by  the  increased  duty  required  of  the  incunw 
tenfe  -As-  to  those  who  may' have  entered  upon  their  prefer* 
ments  upon  .the  faith  of  being,  able  to  increase  their  revenues; 
by  the  addition  of  a  curacy,  or  unbeneficed  dergymon  wbo/nay 
have  held  faro  -curacies, j-it*  shoufcUbe  left  tath^optiw  of  the 


Mires*  to  ike  Af<fhbi*hop*  mttBUkepK  ftfflf 

first,  whether  they  Would  hnmediately  enter  upon  two  tervfees; 
and  of  the  second,  whether  they  would  retire  from  one  curacy  t 

u  But  it  should  be  signified  that  iff  future,  no  clergyman,  could  bf 
instituted  to  a  benefice,  but  on  the  indispensable  condition  of' per* 
forming  or  providing  for,  morning  and  afternoon  service ;  nor  should 
any  clergyman,  oa  the  cessation  of  an  existing  engagement,  be  per* 
sonatty  employed  in  the.  permanent  care  of  more  than  pne  church.0 
P.  9. 

.  This  plan  is  not  intend&Ho  put  an  absolute  b*Y  to  ell  plu- 
ralities ;  u  few  would  object  to  the  incumbency  of  two  livings, 
}f  a  resident  clergyman  were  provided  in  both  parishes,  and  ^ 
due  regard  were  had  to  the  regular  celebration  of  morning  and 
afternoon  service,  in  each  church,  every  Sunday."  ^  ' 

Iii  the  following  remark  we  most  cordially  concur ;        '    \ 

"Whatever  tends  to  advance  the  honour*  rind  td  establfeh  the  te» 
putation  df  that  par*  and  spiritual  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 
established  in  these  dominions,  is  nofr;  lovfycalkdjort  .Igfoatttf, 
unhappily,,  a  very  generally  prevailing  spirit  of  indifference  to  pret 
fenre  ihe  unity  of.  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of-  peace.  •  Attyrtfpm&m 
prdjity,  on  t^eVpartof  the  Church,  dinunfehe;)  attachment  Jo*  % 
and  rcay.be  productive  of  the  greatest  evils  to  Chrifttiani^,  ,* bj{ 
widening  the,  breach  of  | hat  religious  union,  which,  accprdjng  to 
the  affectionate  -prayer  of  otir  blessed  Saviotir,  was  intended  to  be 
the  trnetit  test 'ot  his  djvirie  mission ;  and  which  union,  cOrtsdeny 
fowfy  'Observed,  would'  protect  {he  iungdbni  from  die  Var1etjrn« 
wsthievoifc  error;  and  fane  doctrine,  necessarily  aboimcting  hi  ;cS(j* 
tent*  hcmewer  ^designed  by5  its  promoters :  and' would  morepve? 
he  largely  productive  of  the  blessed  temper  veceftmende$  by  <M 
fiinnsiwuw,  Jesus  Cfaist,,,P<«2/  * 

\  Fjujfy  persuaded  as  we  are,  that  thfi  i^rw^n^wahioctof  thi» 
Address  baa  not  (escaped  the.  attention  of  ^  any  of  the  Merit 
Reverend  and  ilight  Reverend  persoaagt*,  to  whom  it  i*  ad* 
dressed  $  and  knowing  as  we  do,  that  in  more  than  t>*e  diooeatei 
tlte tnoat  active  steps  hare  been  taken*  and:  that  decided  am 
swes  are  at  this  moment  pursued,  to  secure  to  the  peppfe  Am 
regular  ministrations  of  the  church,  we  are  quite  content  to 
leave the"  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  power,  and* 
w«  doubt  not,  the  wish  to  da  all  that  can  be  done,  conekteatisy 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  local .  circumstances,  «id  the  Affi? 
euhies  under  which  the  xlergy  labour,  to  remove  all  juat  causae 
for  complaint, ror  ee««»ion  fiim  tho  Church.;  •:;.;-.    /i 

These  are  not  days  inu which  pewcaw  placed  in  eminettt  sUn* 
Mom  in  the  Chucch  or  StatewiU  be  afowatto  ejuinbar  tttfcta 
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posts;  bat  We  are  bound to  l>e *very  cautious  he>w rW  exfceefc 
more  from  them  than  they  can.  perforin,  or  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  those  discretionary  powers  which,  are  vested  in.  them  for 
the  public  benefit. 


A' Letter  to  His  Royal  tiighness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  £c«  on  ike 

-  necessity  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Bishop  ef  Lon* 

-  don  towards  the  Ten- Year  Men  of  that  University,  to  which  is  pre* 
fixed  a  Vindication  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  of  Bristol  from  the  scandalous 

attack  made  upon  him,  in  his  character  of  Regius  Professor  of  Bh£> 

nity,  by  the  Anonymous  Writer  of  a  Letter  to  his  Lordship,  recbnv 

.-  snouting  the  Abolition  of  Ten^Year  Men;  and  an  Exposure  of  the 

/  same  Writer's  Observations  on  Mr.  Perry s  Letter  to  the  Puitie 

•    Orator*    London.    Hatchard.  '  18%5. 

This  PampMet,  which  is  written  by  Mr.  Perry,  who  first  began 
lhe'  controversy  on  the  subject,  introduces  the  matter  to  be 
dfectissed  with  a  charge  of  "scurrility  and  abuse,  misrepresent 
tation  and  falsehood,"  against  Philotheologus ;  yet,  whilst,  the 
writer's  strongest  animadversions  are  indulged,  on  this  account, 
he  exercises  me  same  privilege  against  his  adversary,  in  a  ten-r 
fbl$  degree,  and  even  proceeds,  without  any  proo£to  insinuate 
that  he  speaks  "  ex  Cathedra?  that  his  "  opinions  are  delivered 
Under  authority,  and  that  his'  own  feeble  language  is  merely  a 
vehicle  for  uttering  the  sentiments  of '  a  higher  personage.,> 
How  far  he  is  authorized  in  hazarding  such  a  speculation, 
without  evidence ;  and,  if  he  entertain  such  ah  opinion;  how 
far  it  becomes  him,  as  an  under-graduate,  to  arraign  the  senti- 
ments of  that  higher,  personage,  or  the  individual  whom  he 
befieves  to  hare  acted  M  under  authority,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  If  any  fault  exist  in  the'  academical  system,  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to.  endeavour  to  rec- 
tify it. 

/  The  next  point  assumed  is,  that  the  Letter  of  Philotheologua 
was  intended  to  insult  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  No 
person  who  reads  that  Letter,  without  strange  preconceptions, 
would  arise  from  its  perusal  impressed  with  such  an  idea.  The 
Professor's  talents  and  character  must  secure  him  from  such  an 
attempt:  and  we  are  convinced  that  Philotheologus  never  me- 
ditated it.    The  following  sentence  may;  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
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the  language  Into  whicli  Mf.  Pei*ry  had  expatiated  &  hlantad^ 
less  defence  of  the  Professor. 

.  «  If  it  be  by  such  eonduot  that  the  Author  of  the  letter  to  bis  lord-r 
ship  intends. to  shew  hftnself  /a  true. lover  of  the  holjr •  Churcjv* 
let  him  be  consistent,  4mid  for  the  future  assume  the  name  ,of  itf iso* 
theologus"  .  , .  r » 

We  stand  greatly  in  need  of  Mi".  Perry's  proficiency  in  Greek, 
Co  discover  how  Misotheologus  can  be  a  tide  applicable  to  "a 
true  lpver  of  the.  holy  Church ;"  nor  do  We  imagine  th*t  Philo* 
theologus  means  more  than  a  friend,  or  lover,  of  &Qologyl 
Nearly  all.  his  remarks  in  refutation  of  the  statements  of  Phi* 
lotheologus  are  made  in  the  same  loose  manner:  whilst  he 
blames  him  for  being  defective  in  proof,  he  himself  makes  assert 
tions  substantiated  by  no  authority ;  and  whilst  he  complains  of 
his  abuse,  he  recriminates  with  superior  vigour.  .  r  "  r    ; 

We  exceedingly  doubt  the  supposition  which  is  hazarded  by 
our  author,  that  there  are  any  Masters  of  Arts  incapable  of 
performing  their  divinity  exercises,  at-  least  any  who  are  likely 
to  be  tried ;  for  men  who  have  regularly  attended  their  college 
lectures,  and  exhibited  their  capability  in  the-  Senate-house* 
would  hardly  fear,  such  an  examination  as  i&  required  fot  Divi- 
nity. And, the  M.A.S  resident  in  the  University,  who  are 
those  that  most  frequently  proceed  to  the  degree  of  <B.D*,  are 
commonly  Fellows  of  Colleges,  or  possessors  of  distinguished 
posts,  whose  ability  for  passing  this  ordeal  few  would  be  di** 
posed  to  question.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  his  attempted 
Refutation  of  the  distinction  between  the  regular  and  irregular 
B.D.  because  the  previous  exercises  are  not  of  equal  difficulty; 
because  the  former  is,  by  virtue  of  his  M.A.  degree,  a  member 
of  die  Senate,  whereas  the  latter  has  no  vote,  nor  can  he  attaint 
it,  without  proceeding  to  his  Doctor'sdegree.  The  author  deei 
not  deny  that  the  statute  might  originally  mean,  that  thoitf 
claiming  its  immunities  "should  for  ten  years  wholly  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  the  University,  yet 
he -deems  that  it  would  be  "  ungracious  md  iniquitous"  to  com* 

5 el  them  to  it.  The  parallel  which  he  institutes  between  the 
berality  extended  to  the  other  members,  and  the  ten-year  men, 
is  defective :  for,  until  the  degree  of  B.  A.  be  attained,  regular^ 
residence  is  enjoined,  and  the  exemption  from,  residence  doea 
not  occur  until  that  period,  .Can  we  then  compare  the  three) 
terms  of  the  ten-year  man,  or  the  exercises  required  from  him, 
with  the  three  years,  and  college  discipline  exacted  from  the 
rest,  of  die  body,?  The  suggestion  that  flagellation  of  the  "  Cam- 
bridge graduates1'  might  jd  rationally  be^njoined,  a*  the\coa* 
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with  ■mbj  others  which  we  hare.  netic&d  » jtkjfr  pamphlet j 
etery  where  the  writer  seems  as  ready  to  assail  the  regular  De- 
gree, a»  hft  charged  Pfallothecftofrfttf  with  having  be€&  ready 
to  fcssafl  that  authorised  by  tW  rtatute  of  EKaabetfc. 
'"■  In  the  letter  to  the  Bute  of  ^Gttoueealfer,  Mr,  Perry  charge 
the  Bishop  of  London  with  exerting  "  au  illegal  and  unwarrant-* 
fibJe  **tbority /'  m  ntfrnag  .ordination  to  tetv-year  mm,  fnd 
flMtersWinaelf  <*that  ftaoaftvesba«$  already  teen.,  token,- o; 
a*e  in  progress,  ft*,  investigating  hi*  proceedings."  The 
Bishop  m  supported,  these  CM  be  no  doubts  %  th*  Ecelesia** 
tkftl  Uwf  in  rejecting  ]tbe  olataa  of  iH*der-gradua**s :  nor  can 
•  private  statute  granted  to  the  University  -of  Cambridge, 
nbi^eiiito  to  violate  hfe  own  settled  purpose,  o*  the  enactments 
telative  to  the  cbttttb :.  and;  a*  we  shall  ahejr  in  the  sequel,  it 
remains  to  be  proved,  whether  tho  statute  in  Question  origjU 
iuSfy  had  reference  to  Jaymen-~which  is  a  point  that  Mr,  Perry 
has  dot  satisfactorily  demonstrated*  Mr*  P.*  dcaa  not  content 
himself  wkh  statog  bid  we*  and  noticing  tfe  Bisfrop'a  deter- 
mination* but  he  launched  forth  into  vituperations,  whjjph.  ajrtf 
perfectly  unworthy  of  a  good  cause f  aftd  totally  d£vo*4  ofegecb 
wbm  applied  to tb*  Biahpp  of  Lo**l?n^  Had  hq  aonatyBted 
himself  with .  more  moderation,  he.  might  hav$  fatted  many 
inclined  to  interest  fhetttselTO*  in  bja  ease  ^  but  he  baa  rendered 
it  tiie  subject  of  controversy  an4  invective,  apd  unwisely  oppo- 
sed himsetf  to  the  acknowledged  pow#r  of  the  Biato^.  irons 
Hbom  be  requires  ordinatioB* 

-  With  the  laxity  of  discipline  which  Mr,  Perry  qtates  to»pre* 
fail  in  acme  pacta  of  his  Lordship's  diooeae^asd  mA  )uf  remarks 
and  critioisros  on  hi* LordAip's€b«frge,(  we  *&«#  #ot  interfere  i 
tiie.  case  of  Mr*  Perry,  a*  a  t^nrjeair-man*  is  th»t  which  U  pre* 
fesaed  to  be  the  ofcgeet  of  the  jMuftpfrfct,  and,  <&&M>  which  we 
wish  to  confine  pur$elve*,  \ye  are  unable  jo^fugertain  die 
grounds  e*  which  an  inquiry  into  th^B^hopV^dw^  should 
he  instituted*  Aa  the  f*c,fc  standi;  the  Bishop;  in  ggppottgd  by 
the  buns,  and  bad  Mr.  P.  been  ordajned,  it  w$u}d Jwffl*  beea 
by/otxwr,  not  by  right.    Yet  be  aay%. 

;  #r  Had  I  but  a  fortnight  to  live,  1  should  cdtteiderthat  feeble  rem- 
nant of  my  lite  useftdly  employed  in  opposing  the  'assinnptibtr  of  an 
Arbitrary  power,  Oppressive  to  individuals,  derogptory^  front  fee*  dig* 
frity  and  character  of  one  of  our  Universities,  uyurkni*  46 -tiiaintasw; 
efesof  the  Cferareh,  and  opposed  «o  the  oottstkutiefr  of  tbk 


-  U  a  person  who  manifests  su«b  a  temper  a  4fc  ^^dWate  for. 
Holy  JQrde^t  I ..  Or  J*  he  a  p*ope*  person  4tot$g ^nja^sted  by 
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<be  Bishop  *kh  the  car*  of  afdrifh/vKai  adMtdds'te***!* 
aspersiona,  by  ivo|pKQMUkm»  as  the  following  ?         • 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt  for*  9  moment  his  lordship's  sincere 
attachments  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  qf  fengland. 
6r  his  entire  detestation  of  the  impieties  and  corruptions  of  Popery; 
But,  as  the  children  of  Israel,  almost  in  the  moment  of  their*  deuv&r 
ance  from  bctodagej  murnrared  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  so-  do  4 
believe  it  quite  possible  that  even  a  Protestant  prelate,  however  strong* 
his  conviction  of  the  spiritual  blessings  conferred  by  tn?<llefefiQQAtio*y 
if  Us  character  dispose  him  to  a  rigorous  exercise,  or  an  undue  *&!»* 
sioDy  of  authority,  may  'casta  lcmgin^  lingering  look  behind/  14  itA 
priestly  ascendancy  of  a  less  enligbtened  acev  may  yearp  fee  theiposni 
sesaionrof  privileges  pme  nearly  approaching  those  esqoyed  by  tba 
Romish  clergy  of  old;  and  may  regret,  tfej*  the  ve&rtoirs* artOftg 
other-measures  which  they  conceived  calculated  to  benefit  the  intents 
of  religion,  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  entrust  a.  bishop  of 
their  church  with  a  pdwer  less  despotic  aW  less  d^ageroua  tlian.  thai 
Wielded  by  his  inore  fortunate  predecessors.*    .  "I 

This,  wiili  a  sneering  attack  oa  the  Biflfc^erpartiaBiictttWy 
influence,  pnd  an  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  closes  fWa 
stwiige  and  vmdkdre  composition,  * 

•  Having  thus,  a*  sligjbtiy  *e  we  consistently  could,  ncfttefed 
aortto  of  the  most  ptommenfc  polite  m  thisvpttfttakibft,  vte  ste* 
mmiiie  die  questW  to  which  it  refers  a*  a  greater  teftgth*     ^ 

1 1  has  soinethiies  beeh  a*mttited,  t^ 
the  'University  hove  no  connection  with  theetbgjle*!  'fesfirfeing* 
that  they  are*  however,  excellent  subsidiaries  to  it,  is  «tl&M 
from  tfee  trctmber  of  erudite  divines,  and  sound  bibhcal  critics, 
wfaitJ*  *aoh  University  has  produced.  There*  can,  indeed,  be 
**  lM^*  jrmiaftitfa*  for  Divinity  than-  the  cottra^of  fretuBtlg 
which  I?  enjtuied.  The  mental  operations,  whfeh  are  fcdtoefed 
fey  Kfcbematie*  and  logic,  give  a  perspicuity  of  judgment*  and 
an  m&aanef  in  investigation,  which  are  rarely  observed  In  th&M 
who  are  ignorant  of  men?  the?  enable  the  student  to  separate* 
mutter  of  feet  tfrohvfency,  «nd  most  commonly  pretext  Kiatesf* 
son  from  Meg  led  astray  by  that  fervid  tea!*  WHieh  k  not 
accompanied  by  knowledge.  Hence  they  are  of  fhndarttenta* 
sdvaaiage  to  the  theologian.  The  collateral  demottrtriiieiiBV 
*2*o,  which  classical  literature  saHbrds  to  the  truth  of  the  Sacred 
Page,  and  the  illustrations  which  the  habits  anA  languages  of 
other  nation*  yiejd  to  itr  are  necessarily  omitted  by  him  wfc* 
neglects  these  studies ;  and  as  they  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  scriptural  hermeneutic^  it  follows*  that  a  divine,  defi- 
cient hi  these,  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches; 
of  his  profession^  If,  hidee*,  after  th*  BaebdotVd^greeJ  thfr 
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pastoral  but  critical*,  theology,  much  good  might  i^sutt:  yet,  as 
after  obtaining  .his  degree,  he  may  at  any  time  present  .himself 
for  ordination,  this  protected  good  would  not  depend  upon  the 
Universities,  but  on  the  bench  of  Bishops ;  ancL  even  were 
an  enlarged  course  of  theological  reading  demanded. by. tlfebx 
Jjordships,  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  chaplains,  not  of  the 
academical  examiners,  to  submit  it  to  the  test*  The  Univer- 
yitifts,  however,  by  furnishing  the  foundation  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  by  affording  lectures  in  divinity,  which  each  candidate 
for  Orders  is  expected  to  attend,*  prepare  the  way  for  progress 
in  theology y  and  this  progress,  in  die:  higher  branches!  of 
•acred  learning,  should  be  one  subject  of  examination,  before 
Wdination  is  conferred. 

;  If,  therefore,  the  regular  graduate  has  many  previous  advan- 
tages, iheexammatibn  of  the  ten-year  men,  who  have  them  not, 
should,  it  would  seem,  be  proportionally  severer.  We  wish  to 
make  no  retrospective  allusion,— whkh  Mr.  Perry  seems  to  fear; 
fett  we  think  that  this  wtaild  fcte  a  «dutary  provision,  for  the 
futvre*  No  laboured  proof  is  necessary  to  shew,  that  the 
Church  must  receive  detriment  from  unqualified  inen.  Adhnfc- 
tiag  that  the  attrtumietits  in  theology  of  some  of  the  ten-year 
pep*  are  considerably  higher  than  the  specimens  v£  classical 
acquirement  which  the  divinity-school  baa  occasionally  exhi- 
fcit$d,-— can  those  be  accounted  competent  to  interpret  the  -text 
*f  -  the  books  winch  their  clerical  office  requires  them  to 
t spfeMo,  ^ho;  havaso  very  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languagfes  of  Sprinture?  Against  their  pastoral  tshanufter  We 
bnv.e  nothfrig  to  allege;  for  we  know  nothing  -ei  it;  tet^re  deny 
that  the  teqja  exacted  from  them  are  sufficient  to  -provt  them 
adequate  expositors  of  the  Scriptures.  Is  it  .hot,  therefore,  an 
fppmaly,  that  pursuing  merely  elementary  studies,  ami  bound 
wlyio  three  terms  of  residence,  they  shimU/  tax  the  cwmpte- 
tion  of  ten  year*  standing,  be  advanced,  as  it  were  by  a  magic 
speU,  to  a  Degree,  for  which  others  wait  a  longer  period,  am 
subjected  to  heavier  expenses,  and  are  forced  to  undergo  mere 
severe  trials  of  learning  I  .  If  it  be  objected,  that  the.  statute 
^qjoins  the  studies  to  be  merely  theological,  the  worl$£of.the 
j&hets,,  and  of  the  writers  in  the  di&ront  departmert*  of 
divinity,  would  supply  sufficient  materials  for>exasmnatien^^  As 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  in(Ji$sohiWy  connected  ^with 

"  •  We  xnpw  not  on  what  pies  the,  ten-year  men.  are  exempted  ^rom  ^n  at- 
tendance on  divinity  lectures,  which  can  acaircely  be  of  leak  imaoHanee  to 
them  typn  to  the  younger  men,  of  whom  it  is  rigidly  teqvfjftjk./. .        **i  *. 
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the  faiowtedge  of-  theetegy,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  conskbeandjle 
acquaintance  with  both  should  be  expected  from  them.  The 
statute  pro-supposes  ten  years  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
theology*;  and  what  proof  has  the  University  that  the  ten-year 
man  has  devoted  himself  to  this  pursuit  for  ten  years  ?  If  the 
immunities  of  the  statute  be  claimed,  its  requisitions  should  be 
fulfilled,  ad  literam  *• 

Some  remedy,  however,  for  the  evils  which  must;  obviously 
ensue  from  this  easy  mode  of  attaining  a  superior  Degree  should 
certainly  be  devised:  every  year's  calendar  shows  the  increasing 
numbers  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege ;  and 
the  numbers  will  continue  to  increase,  until  the  exercises  be 
rendered  more  difficult.  According  to  our  ideas  of  the  statute, 
to  which  Mr.  Perry  does  not  assent,  we  conceive  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  person  entering  under  it  should  be  in  Holy 
Orders:  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  was  ever  intended 
to  afford  a  xlaim  to  Ordination — otherwise  few  would  have 
rejected  the  easy  path  for  the  difficult— but  that,  when  per- 
sons had. obtained. orders  without  a  degree,  it  was  enacted; 
to  enable  them  to  procure  one  in  their  Faculty,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  studies  of  their  juniors :  otherwise,  it  would 
be  in  direct  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  oblige 
the  Bishops  to  ordain  every  one  admitted  under  it,  provided 
he  could  pass  the  examination  for  Orders.  The  statute^ 
itself  implies  this,-  although  it  does  -  not  express  it ;  since 
the  age  required  for  entrance  under  it  is  24  years,  which  is 
that  of  Priest's  Orders;  and  about  fifteen  years  since  the 
University  Calendar  mentioned,  that  the  individual  admitted  as 
a  ten-year  man  must  be  in  priest's  orders—- which  proves,  that 
it  was  formerly  thus  interpreted.  But,  if  the  Bishops  persevere 
in  the  present  laudable  plan,  which  it  is  understood  they  have 
adopted,  of  ordaining  none  without  a  degree,  the  statute  itself 
will  soon  become  obsolete;  and  should  any  particular  Bishop 
decline  conformity  with  this  wise  regulation,  the  University  may 
either  counteract  the  evil  by  an  additional  examination,  and  by 

*  Wewereletf  into  error,  when  speaking,  in  a  former  Article  upon  this 
subject,  respecting  the  emolument  derived  from  these  Degrees,  and  hare 
since  understood,  thai  the  only  remuneration  for  the  Professor's  time  is  two 
ikiUmoM.  The  reasoning  founded  on  what  we  then  believed  to  be  the  fact, 
falls  or  course  to  the  ground. 

f  the  words  of  the  Statute  are :  "Qui  ad  Academiam  viginti  quatuor  annos 
nati  accedunt,  et  $e  Btudio  theoloyia  totos  tradunt,  si  omnes  hujusmodi  cxer- 
citationes  coluerhit,  quae  ad  Magistros  Artium  ad  theologiam  conversos  spec- 
taut,  post  DEcSNNtUBf,  ad  Gradum  Baccalaureatus  i?heologi»  accedere 
potanmt,  fine  u)Io  in.Arttbus  gradu  susoepto,  ita  tamen,  ut  offictariispro 
tnferioribfs  Qradijras,  more  ab  Academic  reoepto,  satisfaciant." 
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-eirforaing  th*  full  residence,— or  by  ceasing  to  admit  applicant^, 
at  the  different  colleges. 

Mr.  Perry's  case  is  singular,  and  had  he  not  attacked  the 
•Bishop,  who  reiused  to  recognize  his.  claim  to  Holy  Orders,  \t 
would,  probably,  from  the  circumstances  attached  to  it,  ulti- 
mately have  been  considered  as  such;  and  he  might  possibly 
have  been  enabled  to  complete  his  exercises.  But,  even  then, 
it  would. have  been  by.  indulgence;  yet  when  he  resorts  to  the 
press  to  announce  his  grievances,. and  indulges  in  sarcasm  and 
reproach,  he  evinces  himself  to  be  an  unfit  object  of  this  indul- 
gence* Of  the  merits  of  his  pamphlet  we  can  say  nothing ; 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  we  have  said  enough. 


A  Caleclietichl  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with  Preliminary  Ob- 
servations. By  James  Thomas  Law,  A.M.  Chancellor' of  Litchfield 
ami  Coventry.     8vq.  .  pp.  364.     9s.    London.  Hivingtons.     1825- 

In  a  modest  and  sensible  preface,  the  author  of  this  work  states 
bis  motives  for  its  composition  and  publication.  They  are  such 
as  do  him  the  highest  credit..  Conceiving  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
levery  clergyman  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion 
of  "the  great  cause  of  Christianity ;"  and  finding  himself  in  a 
class  of  the  Clergy,  who  have  more  leisure  than  the  Incumbents 
or  Curates  of  parishes, — namely,  of  those  who  are  attached  to 
colleges  o\  cathedrals,— he  resolved  to  give  the  fruits  of  his 
"  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume"  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of 
this  "  Catechetical  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  Being 
aware  that  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  "  sterling  works 
on  divinity  of  the  last  and  preceding  ages,'*  they  are  now  much 
neglected  on  account  of  their  "  antiquated  style  and  manner  ; 
he  justly  concludes  that  little  is  left  to  writers  of  the  present 
(lay,  hut  "  to  re-dress,  to  re-model,  and  to  re-edite"  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors..  And  this  he  declares  to  be  the  nature 
of  his  own  undertaking, — namely,  an  abridgment  of  the  obser- 
vations of  former  writers,  particularly  of  Bishop  Pearson.  Many 
other  great  authorities  are,  however,  continually  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Law;  such  as  Bishops  Bull  and  Burnet,  Barrow,  Hooker* 
and  Waterland ;  and  amongst  the  Fathers,  St.  Augustine,  Ire- 
nanus,  Tertulltan,  &c.  But  above  all  these,  the  work  exhibit* 
an  extensive  search  into,  and  a  judicious  application  of,  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  themselves;  the  only  solid  foundation  upon 
which  the  defence  of  any  ♦creed  can  securely  rest.         '  .*         • 

Haying  offered  thia  sincere  testimony  to  the  commendable 
views  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Law,  it  is  not  without  reluctance 
that  we  express  a  doubt,  whether  his  efforts  might  not  have 
been  directed  more  profitably  into  some  other  channel  of  theo- 
logical discussion.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  we  can* 
not  perceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  supersede  the  abridgment 
of  Bishop  Pearson,  which  we  have,  by  Dr.  Burney.  Nor  can 
we  discover  any  advantage  which  the  catechetical  form  of  com- 
position has  over  the  more  usual  mode,  except  wherfe  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  are  short  and  precise,  and  the  whole  is  in- 
tended to  be  committed  to  memory,— which  we  can  hardly  sup- 
Eose  to  be  contemplated  in  the  present  instance.  On  the  other 
and,  the  disadvantages  of  this  method  are  considerable  and 
obvious.  It  makes  a  work  much  longer  than  is  necessary;  and 
yet  frequently  leaves  the  reader  unsatisfied.  For  it  is  much 
easier,  upon  most  subjects,  to  put  questions  than  to  answer 
them ;  and  upon  none  does  this  difficulty  press  with  greater 
force  than  upon  that  now  under  our  consideration. 

The  author,  following  Bishop  Pearson,  deduce*  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  from  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  this,  though  a 
just,  is  not  a  necessary  exposition  of  it.  There  is  nothing  inr 
the  terms  of  it  to  which  to  Arian,  a  Soeinian,.  or  evten  an  UnU 
tarian,  who  believes  in  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Savi- 
our (of  whoiri  we  are  told  there  are  some)  might  not  assent  *• 
Upon  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  really 
contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  where  is  the  utility  of  the 
other  two  creeds,  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian?  the  former, 
of  which  Mr.  Law  truly  tells  us  "  explains  most  clearly  the  opi- 
nion of  our  Church  concerning  some  doctrines  which  were  for- 
merly, and  still  are  disputed :  and  the  latter  of  which  defends 
our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  all  points  against  mis- 
construction or  evasion."  There  seems  to  be  much  obscurity 
about  the  history  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  if  it  be  true  (as 
Waterland  says)  that  it  is  not  so  old  as  the  Nicene  Creed,  what- 
ever the  object  of  its  author  was,  in  its  composition,  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  which  was  already  asserted  more  fully  and  clearly  in  other 
creeds.  Waterland  says  the  Creed  in  question  "is  certainly  no 
other  than  the  creed  of  one  particular  church,  the  Churcn  of 
Rome ;  and  is  neither  so  old,  (taken  all  together)  nor  of  so  great 
authority  as  the  Nicene  Creed  itself."    And  he  agrees  with 

*  Dr.  Priestley  savs  this  was  Uic  case  in  the  tim«  of  Tertullian. 
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StilUngfleetihat  ?'  the  Apostles'  Creeddoes  not  in  express  words 
declare  the  Divinity  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence ;  although  taking  the  sense  of  those  articles  as  the 
Christian  Church  understood  them  from  the  Apostles'  times, 
we  have  as  full  and  clear  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  as  we  have 
that  we  received  the  Scriptures  frqmthem*  ."  But  this  is  evi- 
dently dehateable  f  ground ;  which  we  think  k  is  wiser  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  to  be 
defended^  let  it  be  done  upon  the  basis  of  those  two  creeds  in 
which  it-is  explicitly  asserted ;  and  let  the  proofs  of  it  be  drawn 
ftom  Scripture,  and  from  that  alone.  All  attempts  to  explain 
it  beyond  this  are  fruitless.  Even  Waterland  himself,  who 
avails  himself  of  all. that  learning  and  ingenuity  can  supply  for 
this  purpose,  is  continually  forced  to  admit,  that  "  our  faculties 
are  not  sufficient  for  these  things.  And  our  ideas  of  the  Unity 
even  are  too  imperfect  to  reason  solidly  upon  £." 
.  When  we  recollect  how  often  we  have  endeavoured  ineffec- 
tually to  obtain  any  clear  ideas. even  from  Bishop  Pearson's 
masterly  explication  of  the  difficult  points  of  this  Creed,  we  are 
not  much  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Law  has  not  been  more 
successful  in  bringing  them  to  the  level  of  our  understandings. 
The  mysteries  of  the .  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity  remain  as 

Bofound  as.  ever.  Not  a  ray  of  fresh  light  is  shed  upon  the 
escent  into  hell.  The  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  must 
stul  continue  to  be  that  of  ourselves:  "  verily,  thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  passages  from  the  work  before 
us  in  proof  of  these  general  observations.  The  author  himself 
seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  truth.    He  admits  that 

i  -  ■ 
.  u  OcMubjects  of  such  sublime  mystery  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
$ature  of  the  Godhead,  there  never  .can  be  perfect  safety,  but  t*  the 
very,  wards  of  Holy  Writ  §•  In  proportion  as  we  are  obliged  to  deviate 
from  this  caution,  we  become  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  wounded 
through  the  sides  of  our  own  explanations." 

•  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr;  Law  intends  to  deliver  none  but  the 
most  orthodox  opinions ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to  impute  it  as  a 
fault  to  him,  that  he  is  occasionally  compelled  to  bend  to  the 

.  #  Waterkftd*8  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture. 

f  Dr.  Priestley  contends  that  it  was  not  till  400  years  after  the  times  of  the 
Apostles  that  Christ  was  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  Father. 

t  Waterland's  Second  Defence  of  .Queries,  &c, . 

§  Leibnitz  in  arguing  for  the  Trinity  has  the  same  remark,  "A1nsi,»n  ma- 
Uere  de  mysteres.  le  mcilleur  fieroit  de  a  en  tenir  precUement  aux  termes  re- 
Ye16s,«utaafc"qa'il»t  pout." 
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force  of  invincible  difficulties.  Upon  certain  points,  whether 
he  use  his  own  words,  or  adopt  the  phrases  even  of  the  highest 
authority,  we  are  sometimes  unable  to  affix  any  distinct  ideas  to 
them;  and  at  other  times  they  exhibit  a  direct  contradiction  in 
terms.    For  instance : 

"  Q.  How  does  Bishop  Bull  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Sons  exis- 
tence? 

"  A.  His  eternity,  he  .says,  necessarily  follows  from  his  divinity. 
For  although  among  men  it  must  be  that  the  son  is  posterior  to  his. 
father,  with  God  reason  itself  teaches  it  is  otherwise.  No  person  can 
begin  to  exist  in  and  from  the  divine  essence,  who  was  not  before  in 
existence,  without  destroying  the  immutability  of  the  divine  nature.' 
But  that  God  is  immutable,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  declares. 
Therefore,  if  the  Son  is  the  true  and  genuine  Son  of  God  the  Father* 
L  e.  has  his  origin  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  subsists  in 
him,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  as  he  is  equal  in  nature,  so  must  be  be 
co-eval  and  co-eternal." 

What  a  number  of  terms  are  here  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  annex  any  precise  ideas  whatever?  "  Eternity,  necessarily 
follows  from  divinity."  Does  hot  divinity  as  necessarily  follow 
from  eternity  ?  "No  person  can  begin  to  exist  who  was  not  be- 
fore in  existence,"  &c.  And  this  of  a  Being  who  is  eternal; 
Nor  is  the  matter  made  at  all  dearer  by  the  quotation  in  a  note 
from  one  of  Dr.  Waterland's  sermons.  "  In  the  beginning,  be- 
fore there  was  any  creature,  consequently  from  all  eternity,  the 
Word  existed."  What  sort  of  a  consequence  is  this  I  What  is 
the  definition  of  eternity  but  that  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end  ?  And  yet  we  are  told  that  it  follows  as  a  consequence 
from  the  phrase  "  in  the  beginning."  But  were  this  all  that  is 
recorded  of  the  Word,  it  would  exclude  rather  than  imply  the 
idea  of  his  eternity.  It  is  from  the  context  and  other  passages  . 
of  Scripture  that  this  important  doctrine  is  established.  The 
Word  we  read  was  God.  Now  God  is  necessarily  eternal.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  definition  of  Deity.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
says  "in  the  beginning"  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  His 
existence  in  the  beginning  will  at  most  prove  that  he  was  before . 
the  creation,  but  certainly  not  his  eternity. 

We  think  that  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  caution  which 
the  late  learned  Norrisian  professor,  Dr.  Hey,  has  left  us  uporj 
this  subject.  After  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  his 
lecture  upon  the  first  Article,  he  says,  "  I  fear  we  in  general 
pretend  too  much,  that  our  doctrine1  is  intelligible;  off  we  we 
language  which  seems  to  imply  such  pretension ;  Bishop  Pear- 
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son  and  Dr.  Waterland  would  have  writtert  with*  greafet  effect, 
if  they  had  taken  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  say,  that, 
though  they  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  others,  they  did 
not  pretend  to  have  any  clear  ideas  of  their  own  doctrine." 
We  have  shewn  that  Dr.  Waterland  has  made  some  admissions 
of  this  sort;  and  we  could  cite  other  passages  from  bis  writings 
to  the  same  effect.  We  do  not  recollect  thai  Bishop  Pearson 
has  been  equally  considerate. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr*  taw  has  imposed 
upon  himself  by  adopting  the  catechetical  form  of  composition, 
and  putting  questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  is  or  can 
be  given,  we  may  take  the  following  amongst  many  others. 
.  "  dm  How  does  the  excellent  Barrow  explain  the  mystery  o£  the 
incarnation  ? 

:  . "  A.  He  observes,  *  the  manner  of  that  operation,  whereby  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  effect  the  human  generation  of  our  Lord,  is  by  the 
archangel  Gabriel  expressed  to  be  from  the  supervention  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  divine  Power  overshadowing  the  blessed  virgin.' " 

So  far  is  well,  because  it  is  Scripture.    But  what  follows? 

"  The  which  words  being  of  so  general  interpretation,  and  as  to 
precise  meaning  so  little  intelligible  by  us,  may  well  serve  to  bound 
our  curiosity,  and  to  check  farther  enquiry." 

And  then  we  have  much  more,  which  serves  chiefly 

"  l*o  puzzle  e'en  by  explanation, 
And  darken  by  elucidation." 

Upon  the  Descent  into  hell,  we  have  such  expositions  as  the 
following : 

"  Q.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  ages  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  .apostolic,  on  this  point? 

"  A,  It  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  subject  is  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned 
by  them.  Referring  to  our  '  preliminary  observations,'  we  perceive 
that  the  descent  into  hell  does  not  form  part  of  the  creeds  of  lrenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Gregory,  or  Lucian.  We  do  not  find  it  in  the 
Kicene  Creed.  Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  make  no  allusion  whatever 
to  it ;  and  Ruffinus  states,  that  it  was  not  in  his  time  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman,  or  any  of  the  Oriental  Creeds.  The  Creed  of  the  Church  of 
Aquileia,  which  he  expounds,  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned : 
but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  there  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the.  stream  of  ancient  testimony  appears  certainly  not  in  its 
favour.. 

«♦  Q.  What  do  the  Evangelists  say  on  the  subject?  4 
'    "  A.  The  descent  into  hell  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  diem;  at 
least  net  in  ike  Gotfiels" 
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If  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  Creed  be  thus  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, its  meaning  is  equally  difficult'to  unravel. '  This;  we  re- 
peat, is>  no  fault  of  Mr.  Law's  ;  but  the  choice  of  a  subject  was 


bis  own,  and  he  might  have  profited  by  the  well  known  precept 
of  Horace :  "  Sumite  materiam  vest r is,  qui  scribitis,  aquam  Viri- 
bus; .etiversafe  $iu,  qujdferrerecusent,  Quid  valeant  humeri" 

"  Q.  The  first  then  of  the  three  forementioned  passages  (Acts  ii.  27.) 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  applicable  to  the  present  question  ? 

"  A.  Such  is  the  conclusion  we  come  to. 

"  Q.  And  that  passage,  you  say,  proves  no  more  than  that  Christ 
really  entered  into  the  place  and  state  of  death,  which  all  others  in  like 
manner  have  done  after  the  termination  of  their,  mortal  career  ? 

"  A.  We  say  so. 

"  Q.  If  no  more  is  intended  by  the  article,  what  need  was  there  for 
its  insertion  ? 

"  A.  To  shew  that  in  every  respect  Christ  has  trod  before  us  the 
path  of  death,"  &c. 

Perhaps  no  more  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  but. Bishop 
Pearson  wd  others  had  said  it  before  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
denominated  "  Exposition." 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  observations,  not  so 
much  with  a  particular  view  to  this  book,  (which  we  consider  to 
be  a  well-intentioned,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  well-executed 
performance,)  as  upon  more  general  grounds.  We  think  it  of 
the  last  importance,  that  writers  upon  religious  topics,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  a  mysterious  nature,  should  constantly  remem- 
ber the  wide  difference  between  the  state  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  present  time,  and  at  any  former  period  that  can  be  named ; 
and  that  that  difference  will  inevitably  become  every  day  still* 
wider.  They  should  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  weaken  their 
cause  by  injudicious  defences;  which  they  will  do,  if  they  take 
ground  upon  points  that  are  not  tenable, — if  they  endeavour  to 
be  wise  above  that  which  is  written,  and  place  too  much  reliance' 
upon  authorities,  which  now  seem  venerable  from  their  antiquity, 
but  which  would  frequently  be  little  regarded,  could  they  be 
stigmatized  with  the  charge  of  novelty : — though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that 

"  *Tis  not  antiquity,  nor  author, 
That  makes  truth— truth." 

Let  Protestants  leave  dogmatism  to  Romanists,  and  to  vi- 
sionaries their  vain  delusions ;  but  let  them  follow  the  steady 
light  of  Scripture,  satisfied  that  when  it  is  clear  it  will  guide 
them  to  happiness,  and  that  when  it  is  obscure,  it  is  so  for  wise 
and  good  purposes,  however  inscrutable  they  may  be  by  our 
very  limited  understandings. 
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the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible ;  or  a  Description  of  all  the  Quadru- 
peds, Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers, 
Owns,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.     Collected 

'  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  alphabetically  arranged,  by  Thaddeus 
Mason  Harris,  D.D.  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts*  &vo.  pp.  430* 
10s.  6d.    London.     Tegg.     1824. 

Whoever  sits  down  with  a  determination  to  bend  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  to  dedicate  many  years  to  the  investigation  of  a 
particular  subject,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  even  though 
ne  should  fall  short  of  perfection,  merits' at  least  the  thanks  of 
die  public,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  matter  on  which 
his  time  and  talents  have  been  engaged.  To  Dr.  Harris,  there- 
fore, we  are  unquestionably  obliged  for  the  reprint  of  a  small 
work  published  by  him  in  1793 ;  if  reprint  that  can  be  called, 
on  which  so  much  additional  labour  has  been  bestowed.  The 
author's  account  of  his  present  publication  is  this : 

"  Desirous  of  pursuing  the  investigation  still  farther,  I  procured, 
with  considerable  expense,  many  valuable  books  which  I  had  not  be- 
fore an  opportunity  of  consulting.  In  fine,  I  have  re-examined  every 
article  with  better  knowledge  and  greater  care ;  have  transcribed,  and 
new  modelled  the  whole ;  and  made  such  amendments  and  additions 
throughout,  as  render  this  rather  a  new  work  than  a  new  edition ;  and 
to  its  completion  and  perfection,  the  studies  and  acquisitions  of  mete 
than  twenty-five  years  have  contributed."     Preface,  p.  v. 

Of  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  work,  we  conceive  no  one, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  can  entertain  a 
doubt :  at  all  events,  should  there  be  any  one  inclined  to  ask, 
cut  bono  such  an  expenditure  of  labour  and  research?  we  would 
reply  in  the  words  of  a  writer  of  no  mean  authority,  quoted  by 
our  author*,  that 

M  These  illustrations,  though  they  do  not  immediately  rectify  the 
faith,  or  refine  the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  superfluous  niceties, .  or  useless  speculations ;  for  they  often 
show  some  propriety  of  allusion  utterly  undiscoverable  by  readers  not 
skilled  in  the  natural  history  of  the  East ;  and  are  often  of  more  im- 
portant use,  as  they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or  some 
obscurity  from  precepts."    Preface,  p.  xi. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  a  work  containing  so  much,  if 
not  heterogeneous,  at  least  varied  matter, — embracing  the  whole 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  world  pf  the  Scriptures,  would 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  bis  Life  of  Thomas  Browae. 
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lead  Us  far  beyond  our  proper  limits.  We  shall,  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  observations  upon  Dr.  Harris's  mode 
of  classification,  with  incidental  comments  upon  such  articles  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  as,  in  the  progress  of  examination,  appear 
most  likely  to  excite  interest,  or  are  calculated  to  elicit  further 
enquiry  and  reflection. 

The  Work  is  prefaced  by  three  Dissertations :  the  first  on  the 
scriptural  arrangement  of  natural  history; — the  second,  on 
Adam's  naming  the  animals; — the  third,  on  the  Mosaical  distinc- 
tion of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean. 

The  Scriptural  Arrangement  is  as  follows:  the  Earth  pro-* 
duced  grass,  herbs,  trees.  The  Waters  produced  fishes,  amphi- 
bia, birds.  After  another  pause,  the  Earth  is  again  mentioned 
as  producing  the  brute  animals  which  live  upon  its  surface;—* 
and,  lastly,  Man. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  Water,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
placed  in  the  first  immediate  connection  with  life,-r~a  sort 
of  animating  principle:  and  it  is  singular,  that  die  same 
idea  is  found  more  or  less  to  be  a  leading  feature  in  the 
most  ancient  creeds  on  record.  Cicero  informs  us,  "  Aquan* 
dixit  Thales  esse  initium  rerum,  Deum  autem  earn  mentem, 
quae  ex  aqu&  cuncta  fingeret."  (De  Natura  Deojum,  lib.  X. 
cap.  x.)  Zeno,  who  like  f  hales  was  a  Phoenician,  also  tells  us> 
that  Hesiod's  chaos  was  water ;  whence  Sanchoniathbn,  in  his 
description  of  the  Phoenician  theology,  intimates  "  that  the  spi? 
lit,  affected  with  love  towards  its  own  principles,  produced 
things  from  a  dark  and  perturbed  chaos."  Berosus  too,  in  ex* 
plaining,  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Chaldaeans,  speaks  of  the 
time  when  "  all  was  darkness  and  water ;  but  Bel  (i.  e*  Jupiter) 
cutting  the  darkness  in  the  middle,  separated  the  earth  and  hea- 
ven from  one  another,  and  so  framed  the  world."  And  lastly, 
that  the  material  heaven,  as  well  as  the  earth,  was  made  out  of 
water,  is  (according  to  the  judgment  of  many  interpreters)  the 
genuine  sense  of  2  Peter  iii.  5.  "For  this  they  willingly  are 
ignorant  of,  that  by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old, 
and  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water,  and  in  the  water." 

As  a  physical  and  metaphysical  subject  of  enquiry*  there 
cannot  be  one  more  deeply  interesting  than  this,  respecting  the 
origin, — we  mean,  of  course,  the  Second  Cause — of  animal  life^ 
That  it  is,  and  ever  will  most  probably  remain,  a  mystery  not 
to  be  unravelled,  every  thinking  mind  is  ready  to  confess ;  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  should  not  be  a  rational 
subject  for  the  speculation  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
would  venture  as  far  as  he  legitimately  may  upon  holy 
ground, — for  the  purpose  of  detecting  some  of  the  secret 
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springs,  whereby  the  nighty  Master  works.  Into  all  the 
interminable  mazes  of  the  ancient  atomic  theory >  we  propose 
hot  to  wander ;  but  when  we  perceive  a  singular  coincidence 
between  the  express  words  of  Revelation  and  principles  to 
which  some  of  the  sages  of  early  times  were  by  *hat  theory 
approximating,  may  we  not  venture  to  suspect  that 'truth— 
traditional  truth— might  have  been  more  or  less  mingled  with 
opinions  which  were  degraded  and  contaminated  solely  by  the 
interferenee'of  a  philosophy  tinctured  with  the  views  and  feel* 
mgs  of  an.  unenlightened  age  ?  There  is  a  pardonable  prejudice 
against  the  adoption  of  any  principles  which  are  suspected 
of  heathen  origin :  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  enquirers  after  truth  sought  it  with  a  zeal  and  earnest-* 
ness  worthy  of  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  more  splendid 
and. satisfactory,  discoveries  with  which  we  have  been  blessed, 
were  hidden  from  their  eyes.  Because  they  therefore  believed 
and  taught  that  matter  and'life  were  in  some  way  or  other 
mysteriously  connected,  let  us  not  shrink  from  hri  investigation 
which,  if  calmly  and  rationally  pursued,  must,  we  think, 
fexalt  rather  than  lower  our  conception  of  the  Deity:  for  pos- 
sibly, says  Locke,  "  if  we  would  emancipate  ourselves  from 
vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  Amid  reach, 
to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at 
some  dim  and  seeming  conception  how  matter  might  at  first  be 
made,  and  begin  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that  Eternal  first 
Being/'  If  this  be  true  and  admissible  respecting  matter1,  we 
would  submit  to  the  pious  enquirer,  as  a  subject  for  his  medi- 
tation, rather  than  as  an  hypothesis  of  our  own,  -  how  far 
we  may  not  admit  the  literal  expressions  of  the  Scriptures 
to  be  true.  In  Gen.  ii.  7.  we  read  that  the  Lord  God  *'  formed 
.man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul" — and  in  ver. 
19.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  recorded,  as  we  are  reminded  by 
Dr.  Harris,  that  "out .of  the  ground  the  Lord'  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air."  In  other 
words,  by  a  fiat  of  omnipotence  particles  of  matter  assumed 
an  arrangement, — were  by  some  means  disposed  to  become  re- 
cipients for  life ;  the  consequence  of  which  disposition  and  fit- 
ness was,  by  the  will  of  the^Creator,  animation  in  its  various 
degrees : — that  is,  in  other  words,  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
the  material  particles  of  creation  assumed  that  peculiar  organi- 
zation which  rendered  them  fit  recipients  for  the  vital  princi- 
ple ;  with  that  material  the  principle  must  sojourn  for- its  ap- 
pointed time/ — when  at  length,  by  causes  equally  unfathomable, 
though  equally  divine  and  certain,  a  disoi^ani&tioH  take*  place, 
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an  unfitness  entues,  and  the '  vital  spark  returns  to  tbe  great 
Being  from  whom  it  emanated* 

Plato  may  not  have  been  far  from  the  (ruth  in  adopting  as 
his  own  the  ttctkaias  kayos,  that  what  is  now  called  death  was 
more  properly  a  nativity,  or  birth  into  life ;  and  what  is  called 
generation  iftto  life,  was  comparatively  rather  to  be  accounted  a 
jinking  into  death ;  the  former  being  the  souls  ascent  out  of 
these  gross  terrestrial  bodies  to  a  body  more  thin  and.  subtle  5 
and.  the  latter  its  descent  from  a  purer  body  to  that  which  is 
more  gross  and  earthly.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  he  and  othef 
sages  have  quoted  Euripides,  who  says,  "  ra  otSev  &  ro  £*sv  yw 
Ejri  xar&aveiv,  ro  x«t&«/x«v  h  ^v — who  knows  whether  that  which 
is  c&ljed  living  be  not  indeed  rather  dying,  and  that  w^ich  is 
Called  dying  living."  . 

We  repeat,  that  in  this  digression,  touching  the  prp^uctioij 
pf  animal. life — we  are  far  from  insisting  on  the  truth  of  any  de- 
finite theory.  We  would  merely,  with  all  humility  respecting 
lo  mysterious  a  point,  remind  our  readers  that  though  there 
be  facts  which  baffle  all  human  knowledge  upon  any  hypo* 
thesis  hitherto  employed,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
known  laws ;  though  we  must  steer  clear  of  all  the  shoals  of 
materialism,  if  We  do  not  wish  to  make  shipwreck  of  our  faith, 
and  seek  rather  to  augment  our  sources;  of  devotional  feeling 
than  to  gratify  a  vain  curiosity — -we  are  fully  justified  in  en* 
quiring  whether  the  Deity  be  not  as  much  magnified  by  an 
agency  thus  developed,  connected  with  secondary  intermediate 
causes,  and  analogous  to  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  other  parts 
of  his  vast  system,  as  by  any  other  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  subject  of  theological  enquiry  or  scientific  pursuit  *v 
.  In  the  Second  Dissertation,  upon  Adam's  paming  of  the  ani- 
mals, Dr.  Harris  infers  from  the  context,  that  the  sacred  His- 
torian's design  was  merely  to  state,  "  that  God  having  created 
the  living  creatures,  Adam  gave  names  to  such,"  only  "  as  were 
brought  before  him,"  (P.  xx.)  and  that  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion respecting  Adam's  giving  a  name  to  "  every  living  crea- 
ture," Gen.  ii.  19.  is  not  to  be  received. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  says,  he, "  to  multiply  miracles . .  .it  is  enough 
to  suppose,  that  the  animals  inhabiting  the  district  in  which  he  dwelt, 
received  from  him  names,  and  not  that  the  numerous  tribes  of  living 
creatures  were  paraded  before  him,  and  that  he  made  a  nomenclature 

*  Under  lb*  article  animalcule,  P.  32.  Encycl.  Briian.  Vol.  I.,  and  in  Vol; 
59.  Philosophical  Trans,  the  reader  will  meet  with  several  curious  experi- 
ments illustrative  of  the  production  of  life  from  substances  exposed  to  great 
■eat,  and  excluded  from  air 
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of  the  Appellation  he .  saw  fit  to  give  to  each*  Far  lew  b  it  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  all  the  beasts  and  birds,  appeared  before  Adam 
at  once,  or  even  on  one  and  the  same  day.  •  .if  we  attend  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  rather  infer  that  this  was  a  work  of  considerable 
time."  P.  xx. 

He  further  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  "that  the  flood  was 
extensive  only  as  human  population."  (P.  xxi.)  This  is  some 
addition  to  the  calculation  of  Stillingfleet,  who  considers  it  only 
to  have  been  "  universal  as  to  mankind/'  (Stillingfleet  Orig. 
Sac.  V.  in  104.)  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Sullivan's  view  of  na- 
ture (Vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  we  refer  our  readers  for  a  more  particu- 
lar examination  of  the  question. 

In  the  Third  Dissertation  the  distinction  of  animals  into 
clean  and  unclean,  is  discussed  at  some  Jength ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  after  all  the  reasoning  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  it  still  remains  involved  in  considerable  obscurity; 
Generally  speaking,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  (for  we 
have  Scriptural  record  in  our  favour)  that  the  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  separation  between  the 
Israelites  and  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  but  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  met  by  a  difficulty  not  easily  surmounted — namely, 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  was  by  no  means  clear  and  distinct* 
We  regret  that  it  is  rather  more  obscured  than  otherwise  in 
the  present  work ;  for  Dr.  Harris  and  some  of  his  authorities 
are  at  variance  with  facts.  For  instance,  Dr.  Harris,  (P.  xxv.) 
says, 

"  That  nothing  separates  one  people  from  another,  more  than  that 
one  should  eat  what  the  other  considers  as  unlawful,  or  rejects  as  hn* 
proper." 

And  he  quotes  in  his  support  a  passage  from  Eusebius  Emi- 
senus,  alluded  to  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Hexapl.  Orig.  which 
may  be  thus  translated : 

"  God  willed  that  they  should  eat  some  kinds  of  flesh,  and  that  they 
should,  abstain,  from  others,  not  that  any  of  them  in  themselves  were 
common  or  unclean ;  but  this  he  did  on  two  accounts  i  the  one  was 
that  he  would  have  those  animals  to  be  eaten  which  were  worshipped 
in  Egypt,  because  eating  them  would  render  their  pretensions  most 
contemptible.  And  pursuant  to  the  same  opinion,  he  forbid  the  eat- 
ing of  those  kinds  which  the  Egyptians  used  to  eat  very  greedily  and 
luxuriously,  as  the  swine,"  &c.     P.  xxvi. 

Now  unfortunately  swine,  which  were  held  in  abomination 
by  the  Jews,  were  held  in  equal  detestation  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  (says  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  ch.  xlvii.)  "regard  the  hog  as  an 
unclean  animal,  and  if  they  casually  touch  one  immediately 
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plunge  fcbemseives,  clothes,  and  all,  into  the  water."  The  mo- 
tive assigned  by  Plutarch  for  the  prejudice  of  both  Jews  and 
Egyptians  in  this  particular  instance  is,  that  the  milk  of  the  sow 
is  supposed  to  occasion  leprosies.  Locusts  also,  which  were 
considered  as  clean  by  the  Israelites,  were  eaten,  as  Herodotus 
informs  ua,  by  the  Nasamones,  and  other  people  of  Africa 
(Melpomene,  ch.  172).  Other  instances  might  be  quoted  of  a 
great  similarity  iri  the  religious  and  domestic  economy  of  both 
Jews  and  Egyptians.  Dr.  Harris,  therefore/  proves  too  much, 
and  affords  another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  the  caution  to 
be  observed  by  ecclesiastical  writers— too  many  of  whom,  car- 
ried away  by  favourite  theories,  look  only  for  evidence  to  Sup- 
port them;  while  others,  bewildering  themselves  in  a  fog  of 
mysticism,  assign  causes  of  the  most  fanciful,  not  to  say  ridicu- 
lous, description.  •  Thus  the  learned  Ainsworth  in  his  comiften- 
tary  upon  this  subject  assures  us,  "  that  the  parting  of  the  hoof 
signified  the  right  discerning  of  the  word  and  will  of  God,  the 
difference  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  and  the  walking  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  God  with  a  right  foot.  The 'chew- 
ing of  the  cud  signified  the  meditating  on  the  law  of  God  night 
and  day."  P.  30. 

We-  now  proceed  to  shew  the  plan  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  to  offer  some  casual  remarks  on  a  few  articles  taken  almost 


Under  the  head  "  Badger,  WIT)  tachash"  we  have;  in  the  first 
place,  an  instance  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  so  repeatedly 
occurring,  when  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the  Hebrew 
word  what  animal  is  really  meant.  Thus  Bochart  thinks  that 
Tachash  refers  to  no.  specific  animal,*  but  merely  to  k  colour. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  to  whom  Dr.  Harris  refers,  leans,  in  great  de- 
gree, to  the  same  opinion;  and  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Svriac, 
Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Persic  Versions,  are  at  issue  not  only  re* 
specting  the  term,  but  the  colour, — if  colour  it  be.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  are  agreed,  indeed,  as  to  its  being  an  animal ;  but 
are  entirely  at  variance  respecting  the  species.  Jarchi  affirms 
it  to  be  a  beast  of  many  colours,  which  no  niore  exists.  Kimchi 
holds  the  same  opinion.'  Hasaeus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  la- 
bour hard  to  prove  that  it  was  a  mermaid,  or  homo  marinus : 
but,  continues  Dr.  H.  "  most  modern  interpreters  have  taken  it 
to  be  the  badger ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  badger  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  Arabia/'  p.  29.  rfow,  we  say,  Dr.  Harris 
is  here  decidedly  wrong;  for  had  he  consulted  Dr.  Shaw,  he 
would  have  found  in  the  very  first  line  of  his  article  upon  the 
badger,  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  ' 
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.  Under  the  head  "  Dragon/1  Dr.  Hams  himself  admits  the 
force  of  outf  remark  respecting  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  on  points  of  natural  history/  by  the  following  quotation 
from  "  Scripture  illustrated."  "  We  have  had*  and  shall  have 
again,  repeatedoccasions  of  wishing  for  better  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  East,  especially  in  those  interpreters 
whose  public  translation  is  the  voice  of  authority." 

"  Beetle."  Under  this  name,  ^npj  ckargbl,  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  an  irisect  of  the  locust  kind  is  meant ;  but  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  Greek  rendering  in  the&eptua- 
gint,  Qpiotuxxnt,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  he- 
mipterous  insect  that  fights  with  serpents ;  and  we  suspect  that 
Golius,  in  describing  one  as  an  "  insect  without  wings,"  which 
fights  with  serpents,  must  allude  to  one  of  the  Silpha  genus. 
These  insects,  although  in  fact  furnished  with  wings,  appear  to 
an  unobservant  eye  to  have  none ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  ento- 
mologists, that  most  of  the  Silpha  genus  do  actually  bury  them* 
selves  in  the  carrion  on  irhich  they  feed;  thus  inducing  persons, 
not  conversant  with  their,  habits,  to  conclude  that  they  are  the 
executioners,  as  well  as  consumers.  We  remember  finding  a 
dead  viper,  the  skin  of  which  seemed  perfectly  animated  by  a 
host  of  the  Silpha  vespitto,  which  had  concealed  themselves 
within.  We  may  add,  too,  that  Dr.  Harris  is  wrong  in  consi- 
dering the  Blatta  Egyptiaca  as  the  beetle  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians ;  the  Blatta  Egyptiaca,  or  Egyptian  cockroach,  be- 
ing an  hemipterous  insect,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  coleop- 
terous Scarabaeus,  which  is  the  true  beetle  so  accurately  pour- 
ftrayed  and  modelled  in  imperishable  porphyry.  Why  it  was 
an  object  of  adoration,  may  indeed  be'  a  doubtful  question. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  Dr.  Harris  again  erroneous  as  to  the 
objects  of  Egyptian  adoration.  These  were  all,  more  or  less, 
connected  with  benefits  received,  and  not  looked  upon  and  wor- 
shipped "  as  the  visible  authors  of  their  sufferings,  in  hopes  to 
render  them  more  propitious  for  the  future."  "  Thus,"  he  saysV 
"  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  same  people  adored  as  gods 
the  ravenous  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,"  &c.     P.  4d. 

Now  had  Dr.  Harris  consulted  Diodorus  Sicnlus  (lib.  i.  ch. 
6  and  7.)  he  would  have  found  that  such  animals  as  wolves  and 
crocodiles  were  not  adored  under  any  idea  of  appeasing  them, 
but  for  the  reason  we  have  alluded  to.  The  wolf,  because  it 
resembled  the  dog,  their  faithful  companion ;  or,  according  to 
another  account,  because  when  Isis  and  her  son  Orus  were  ready 
to  join  battle  with  Typhori,  Orus  came  up  from  the  shades 
below  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,  and  assisted  them*  The  crocodile, 
because  its  presence  defended  them  from  the  irruptive  incur* 
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sions.qf  robbers  from  Arabia  and  Africa ;  of  because  one  took 
up  and:carried  an  ancient  king,  Menas,  across  the  lake  Moeria> 
when  §ep  qpon  and  pursued  by  his  own  hounds ;  in  gratitude 
for  which  he.  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Crocodile,. — commanded 
crocodiles  to  be  thenceforward  adored  as  gods, — and  dedicat- 
ed the  lake  to  them  for  a  place  to  live  and  breed  in*  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Egyptian  Scarabaeus  (possibly  the 
NassicorniSj  to  which  the  sculptures  bear  a. close  resemblance,) 
was  one  which,  according  to  the  habits  of  its  genus,  rioted  in 
the  luxurious  deposits  of  the  Nile;  and  thus,  appearing  at  the 
season  of  the  fall  of  its  waters,  became  associated  with  the  fer- 
tility and  blessings  conferred  by  the  inundation  of  that  river. 

"  Behemoth,  .XNDTD."  We  have  here,  of  course,  a  long  dis- 
sertation upon  the. nature  and  qualities  of  this  animal  and  the 
Leviathan;  and  again  it  is  shewn  by  reference  to  scriptural  au* 
thority  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  particular  species  or  even 
genus  be  meant,.or  whether  it  be  not  a  term  applicable  to  beasts 
in  general.  r  The  results,  however,  of  our  author's  enquiries  we 
think  fully  justify  his  readers  in.  considering  the  leviathan  and 
behemoth  to  be,  most  probably,  the  crocodile  and  hippopota- 
mus. ... 

"  Blue/'  Under  this  head  we  regret  that  Dr.  Harris  has  not 
furnished  a  better  article  than  we  find  drawn  up.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  colours  used  by  the  ancients  must  always  be 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  roust  more  or  less  involve  their 
chemical  knowledge,  and  connect  itself  with  many  mine?  points 
of  domestic  economy,  by  jno  means  unimportant*  .In  the  case 
before  us,  we  find  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  mineral  dyes  and 
modes  of  preparing  colours  of  a  more  permanent  quality  than 
those  used  merely  for  articles  of  furniture  and  dress*  Indigo  is 
the  only  substance  directly  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  reference  to  the  Tyrian  purple,  in  which  the  reader  is 
not  even  informed  that  it  was  extracted  from  a  shell  of  the 
genus  Murex,  c6mmon  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
immense  heaps  of  which  are  even  to  this  day  to  be  seen  at 
Tarentum,  pointing  out  distinctly  one  place,  where  a  manufac- 
ture of  this  precious  liquor  was  established.  In  the  coasts  of 
Guayaquil  and  Guatimala,  in  Peru,  a  similar  species  is  found, 
from  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Abbfe  Raynal,  a  purple  dye  is 
extracted,  incomparably  superior  to  any  modern  colour,  either 
as  to  lustre,  liveliness,  or  duration.  But,  exclusive  of  this,  we 
know  that  other  blues  were  used,  probably  of  a  mineral  origin, 
requiring  much  skill  and  care  in  the  preparation.  The  com- 
position-of  colours  seems  to  have  been  an  art  demanding  much 
science  : — thus  2  Chron.  ii.  7.  we  read,  "  send  me  now  there- 
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fere  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  anil  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  iron,  and  in  purple,  and  crimson,  and  blue"  &c. :  and  in 
such  estimation  was  it  held  that  Hercules  himself  was  compli- 
mented as  the  discoverer  of  the  Tyrian  blue.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  ancient  buildings  and  images  were  ornamented 
with  colours  of  the  most  brilliant  and  permanent  nature/  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
on  specimens  from  the  Fresco  paintings  within  the  baths  of 
Titus,  were  preparations  of  copper.  Analysis  has  shewn  that 
they  consisted  of  a  frit  of  copper,  and  soda,  and  silex.  It  is 
singular,  indeed,  that  some  arts  so  much  more  called  into  prac- 
tice by  the  luxury  and  necessities  of  modern  times,  should  be 
still  so  inferior  in  points  of  infinite  importance,  as  to  admit  of 
tip  comparison  with  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  had 
attained  in  an  age,  which,  in  many  respects,  migfyt  be  deserved* 
ly  called  rude,  uncivilised,  and  ignorant. 

*'  Brass."  From  whence  the  Hebrew  word-JWTB,  Nehest,  is 
derived,  which  we  construe  into  brass,  is  doubtful ;  but  we  can 
by  no  means  conclude  with  D#.  Harris  that  it 

"  Must  either  mean  minerals  in  general,  or  at  least  a  native,  and  not 
a  factitious  mineral:"    P.  55.        " 

*  And  therefore  not  the  metal*  which  we  understand  by  the  de- 
signation of  brass,  which  was 

"  "  A  mixed  metal,  for  the  making  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
German  metallurgists  of  the  13  th  century.  That  the  ancients  knew 
not  the  art  of  makifig  it  is  almost  certain.  .  None  of  their  Writings  even 
hint  at  the  process. *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  copper  is  the  original 
metal  intended."    P.  55. 

%  Now  in  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  was  not  confounded 
yith  copper,  because,  being  more  fusible,  and  not  so  apt  to  tar- 
nish, it  was  far  better  calculated  for  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  was  applied;  particularly  for  sacred  purposes,  where  brilliancy 
imist  have  bpen  highly  desirable.  In  fact  vessels  of  brass  are 
included  amongst  those  particularly  mentioned  as  consecrated 
.to  the  Lord,  (Joshua  vi.  19.  and  1  Kings,  vii.  45.)  •Again,  we 
find  that  musical  instruments,  such  as  cymbals  (1  Chfroh.'xv:  19, 
tad  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.)  were  made  of  brass,  6r  at  least;  of  a  compo- 
site metal  more  sonorous  than  copper.  Brass,  therefore,  we 
fctfjfK&ive  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  very  much  Valued  by 
them,  (sefe  Turner's  Chemistry,  i.  203.)  They  used  an  ore  of 
kinc  to  form  it,"  which  they  called  Cadmia.  Dr.  Watson  has 
irtsO  proved  that  if  was  to  bfrass  they  gave  the  name  of  Orichal- 
cum,  (see  Manchester  Transactions,  voLii.  p.  47.)  Indeed  Dr. 
Harris,  when  treating  itpon  the  article  copper,  in  a  great  degree 
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refutes  himself,  arid  admits  the  fdrce  nof  our  objections  to  his 
hypothesis.  .  '    : 

"  Fox.  7VW  Shual"  We  have  under  thi6  head  a  long  and 
not  uninteresting  dissertation  upon  tire  subject  of  Samson's 
sending  300  foxes  to  destroy  the^crpps  of  the  Philistines;  an<i 
we  think  Dr.*  Harris  fully  mates  out  the  justness  of  our  present 
literal  translation;  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
Dr.  Kennicott's  explanation,-1- namely,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  translate  foxes,  signifies  handfuls.  Thus  it  is  giro- 
posed,  that  Samson  took  800  handfuls,  'or  sheaves  of  corn,  and 
150  firebrands ;  that  he  turned  the  sheaves  end  to  end,  and  put 
a  firebrand  between,  the  .two  ends,  in  the  midst ;  and  then  setting 
the  brands  on  fire,  sent  the  fire  into. the  standing  cprn  of  th$ 
Philistines.  We  willingly  quote  Dr.  Harris's  remarks  in  jjup: 
port  of  our  authorized  Version.  J 

"  However  strange  .the  history  of  setting  fire  to  corn,  by  tying  fire- 
brands to  foxes'  tails  may  sound  to  us,  yet  we  find  such  a  practice 
alluded  to  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Ovid."  (tfast.  lib*  iV.  ${ 
681.)  * 

* "  Cur  igitur  missae  jUnctis  ardentia  teedis  .  '■  ■  '  l 

Terga  ferant  vulpes,  causa  docenda  mifen"  ;..';» 

Dr.  BU' concludes  with  one  ';   ? 

*  argument  more  in  favour  of  the  justness  of  our  translation^  ia  ten- 
dering the  word  JVW  <f  a  fbx,"  not  a  sheaf. .M  At  the  feist  of  £ere<s, 
celebrated  annually  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  there  was  an 
observance,  of  this  custQm— to  6x  burning  torches  to  the  tails  of  anumT 
ber  of  foxes,  and  to  let  them  run  through  tfce  circus  till  they  were  burnt 
to  death.  This  was  done  in  revenge  upon  that  species  of  animals  for 
having  once  burnt  up  the  fields  of  corn.  The  reason,  indeed,  assigned 
by  Ovid,  is  too  frivolous  an  origin  for  so  solemn  a  rite  «...   and 

Samson's  foxes  are  a  probable  origin  of  it."     P.  155. 

i 
"Gourd.    y?p*p  Kikiun.'%    We  bestow  a  paragraph  upon 
this  article  on  account  of  tire  very  excellent  remark — a  quota- 
tion  .from  *'  Scripture  illustrated,"  with  which  it  commences. 

"  The  gourd  of  Jonah  should  be  no  trivial  lesson  to  theological  dis- 
putants. So  long  ago  as  the  days  of .  Jerpm  and  Augustine,  those  pious 
fathers  differed  as  to  what  tire  plant  was;  and  they  not  only  differed  itt 
words,  but  from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  Jerom  was  accused, 
of  heresy  at  Rome  by  Augustine.  Jero,m.sthoiight  this  plant  was  an 
ivy,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,'  Theodotioh,  and 
others  ;  Augustine  thought  ft  was  a  gourd,  and  he  was  supported  by 
the  Seventy;  tb£  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  &c.  Had  either  of  them  ever  seen 
the  plant  T  No.  Which  of  them  was  right  ?  Neither. .  Let  the  errors 
of  these  pious  men  teaoh  us  to  think  more  mildly,  if  not  more,  meekly, 
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respecting  our  own  opinions,  and  not  to  exclaim  Heresy !  or  to  enforce 
the  exclamation,  when  the  subject  is  of  so  little  importance —as  gourd 
Versus  ivy."    P.  18 1. 

To  this  concluding  advice  we  most  devoutly  say — amen. 

"Hyssop,  aim  Esob."  The  apparent  difficulty  in  St.  John 
xx.  29.  "  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar :  a*d  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it 
to  his  mouth ;"  whereas  »  Matthew  xxvii.  48,  and  Mark  xv.  36, 
the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  is  said,  to  be  "  put  on  a  reed" — u 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.    Dr.  Harris  says, 

**  All  the  difficulty  of  this  passage  in  St.  John  arises  from  an  idea, 
tfiat  vffavxw  must  mean  the  same  with  raXa/un  in  St.  Mat&ew  and  St. 
Mark :  whereas  St.  John  does  not  mention  the  reed ;  but  says,  that 
when  they  had  put  the  sponge  upon,  hyssop,  i.  e.  when  they  had  added 
.bitter  to  the  sour,  or  gall  to  the  vinegar,  they  advanced  it  to  his  mouth, 
HO  doubt,  with  the  reed.,., In  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  1.  xxiii.  c.  1.)  we  have 
the  vinegar,  the  sponge,  and  the  bunch  of  hyssop,  brought  together, 
though  on  a  different  occasion.  "'  CalidunTacetum,  in  spongia  apposi- 
tum,  adjecto  hyssopi  fascieulo,  medetur  sedis  vitas.' "  P.  210. 

"  Whale.  ]T\  Tftau"  Here,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
the  reader  will  find  much  upon  the  subject  of  Jonah's  temporary 
imprisonment.  That  the  fish  (if  fish  it  was)  was  not  a  whale,  is 
quite  certain;  die  throat  of  the  largest  whale  being,  much  too 
contracted  to  allow  the  passage  of  so  large  a  substance  as  a 
human  body.  A  shark's  throat,  it  is  true,  is  larger ;  but  aU 
difficulties,  and  great  they  are,  would  be  removed,  if  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  learned  commentator  could  be  proved  correct, 
namely,  that  the  31  Dag,  which  we  call  a  fish,,  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  fish-formed  boat,  or  preserver;  so  that  the  pas- 
sage might  be  rendered  .thus :  "  the  Lord  prepared  a  large  Dag 
(preserver)  to  receive  Jonah,  and  Jonah  was  in  the  inner  part 
(the  belly  or  hold)  of  this  Dag  ah  three  days  and  fights,  and  tnen 
was  cast  up  on  the  shore."  This  is  all  very  ingenious,  but  we 
think  quite  needless,  if  a  shark  would  answer  the  purpose.  A 
strong  proof  in  favour  of  the  commonly  received  opinion,  arises 
from  the  old  tradition,  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  concerning  the 
t scape  of  Hercules  from  a  fish's  belly : 

TpiwmpB  Xeovror,  ov  vore  yvaSotf 
Tpirmos  *}jx«Xa\J/e  xzp%xpos  xum* 

We  might  continue  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  perhaps  our  rea- 
ders, with  turning  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  Harris's  hook,  and 
holing  down  many  other  curious  matters;  but  the  length  to 
which  we  have  already  gone,  reminds  us  that  we  have  attained 
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mt  ultima  Thule.  Thus  we  take  our  Jeave,  therefore,  of  the 
author,  with  every  disposition  to  be  thankful  for  what  he  had 
done,  rather  than  to  blame  him  for  what  he  may  have  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  omitted  *. 

:/ivwp5  ay  tuny?  jwV  ydin 

A  Gramma*  of  the  Hebrew  Language  tvith  Points.    By  the  Rev.  Mo*bs 
Marcus,  Curate  of  Brig  stock- cum- Stanton,  Northamptonshire,    too. 
.  pp.254.    10s.  6d.    London.     1825. 

Scarcely  a  year  revolves  without  producing  a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, each  necessarily  being  a  compilation  from  preceding 
works.  That  the  critical  Hebraist  may  detect  deficiencies  in 
those  already  before  the  public,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny. 
We  have  particularly  noticed  imperfections  in  the  syntax  of  the 
verbs,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  prepositions  following  them  in 
construction,  as  to  those  verbs  which  do  not  require  a  preposi- 
tion ;— an  which  subject,  we  are  of  opinion,  Binttorf  has  afforded 
ihe'dlearest  information  to  the  student. 

'  The  present  work  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with  great 
labour,  and  has  in  many  parts  simplified  the  rules ;  but  although 
it  has  many  claims  to  our  attention,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  making  only  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

P.  5.  "  Gnayin,  or  Ayin,  has  no  corresponding  sound  in  the 
English  language ;  it  is  pronounced,  generally,  like  gn ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  like  ng ." 

We  are  aware  that  the  modern  Jews  have  attributed  this 
extraordinary  mutation  of  sound  to  the  Vt  and  that  many 
scholars  have  followed  them  as  authorities  on  this  point: 
yet  we  doubt  whether  it  was  so  pronounced  in  ancient  times. 
The  other  languages  of  this  family  afford  evidence  to  the 
contrary;  and  we  should  argue  from  them,  that  the  sound 
was  a  broad  and  protracted  a,  o>  or  «,  &c.  according  to  the 
vowel  which  it  may  take :  Meninski,  in  his  Turkish  Grammar, 
calls  it,  "  vox  vituli  matrem  Vocantis."  Notwithstanding  his 
rule,  Mr.  Marcus  assents  virtually  to  our  canon,  by  rendering 
(p.  17.)  J1^-^-^-OT  and  2j$,  thus,  into  English  cha- 
racters :  asitha — al —  aphar —  %aracha>  and  akiv  —  (p.  197.) 
•titoW  vayyiskmehuy  ana  (p.  201.)  ^y  Illui,  &c. 

•  *  We~are  happy  to- see  that  already  another;  and  a  very  neat  edition  of  this  work, 
adapted  to  lew  learned  readers,  has  been  published  by  Whittaker.  It  is  reduced  in 
sue  and  ornamented  with  plate*,— being  intended  especially  u  an  addition  to  "  the 
class  of  superior  reward  booWr 

v  d  2 
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"  R.  17.'  Primitive  words  in  Hebrew  are  usually  composed 
of; three  consonants,  :as  TJ59  he  visited,  sometimes  p£  less,  as  D$ 
a  name,  and  occasionally  of  more  than  three,  as  b^T^  darkness) 
ynSX  a  frog"  The  very 'nature  of  the  two  last  words  mili- 
tates against  the  supposition  tbafr-they  are  primitives ;  and  as 
the  Bible  affords  abundant  evidence  that  many  words  are  lost 
to  the  language,  it  .is  manifest  that  we  njust  Assign  to  this  cause 
most  tof  the  anofl?alies  .which  occur.  •  But  Hitter  iir  Oflomastfco* 
amb  Hottinger,  have;shewn  /§PW  to  be  compounded  of  ITBTajid 
^9K,  which,  although  bSH  .occurs  in  the -Hebrew  Bible,  nu$t, 

as  a  :root,  be;  retraced  :to  the  Arabic  J^J.    So,  -jTTlBtiis  <evJH 
dently  derived  from  TSX;  and  was  probably  compounded  with' 

some,lost  Hebrew  word,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  d&j.  r 

P.  26.  The  writer  has  proceeded  on:  the  plan  of  Glassius* 
&c.  and  denominated  the  style  of  intensity  adopted  by  the  He- 
brew writers,  the -superlative  degree :  this  he  has  classed  under 
the  head  of t  adjectives,  yet  many  of  his  examples  do.net  ckmh- 
tain  one.  Such  instances  as  No,  6  and  No.  7  D^DttfTT^Itt 
and  V}3  ^JB  D^7^2K— have  no  similarity  to  our  ideas  of  a  degree, 
of  comparison,  and  belong  rather  to.  the  idiom  than  the  grammar 
of  the  language.  His  observations  on  the  affixes  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verb,  are  highly  judicious,  and  are  calculated  mate- 
rially to  assist  the  learner :  but  when  he  asserts  {p.  68.)  ellipsis, 
pleonasm,  epenthesis,  and  enallage,  to  be  "  tAe  figures  made  use 
of. in-  Hebrew;"  if  -he  mean  to  imply  that  .they  are  the  <mhf 
figures,  he  is  decidedly  in  error.  The  syntax  is  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  Grammar,  and  is  compiled  with  great  care :  and 
the  excursus  oh  the  accents  and  prosody  displays  considerable 
erudition.  We  notice  some  few  trivial  errors ;  such  as. (p.  21.) 
per  syncopy,  for  per  syncopen;  (p.  25.)  in, regimen,  for  in  regi- 
mine;  which  Mr.  Marcus  will  doubtless  correct  in  a. future] 
edition. 


The  System  of  Infants'  Schools/  By  Wiliiam  Wilson,  A.M.*  Vicar  of 
<    WaURamstow.  *  8vo.  pp.  110.     Cs.     London.*.  Wilson. *  J825.  .   , 

Mfb.  Wilsons,  work,  is,  well  calculated  to  attract  the  notice  <of 
all  who  have  considered  the  interesting  subject  of  general  edn-f 
trfUiori,  whether  they  entertain-  doubts  ^e*  not  respecting  the  re- 
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suits  which  -  are  likely « to  ensue  from5'  public  instru^tionsof 'the 
infant  poor, — whether  they  approve-ordisapprove  of  the  sy&tdm 
l)ut  recently  proposeii  to  carry  it  into  effect.  vThe  bookis<w&t- 
ten  with  so  much  discreti6n  arid  judgment,  in  so  modest  attd 
moderate  a  tone,  that  even  those- who  moat  diflferfromithe  au- 
thor as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure  advocated,  and  as  to 
his  modes  of  attaining  the  object  he  has  in*  view,  ^will  scarcely 
deny  him  the  merit  of  having  fairly;  set*  before  his  readers  ample 
material  on  which  to  found  their  opinion  of  his  case,  . .  • 
i  The  "  Advertisement"  is  prepossessing ;. for  it  shews  that 
Mr.  -Wilson  has  no  overweening  confidence  in  the  merits  of  his 
own  attempts  to  perfect  and  promote  the  systeiivwhich  has  been 
hitherto,  wholly  or- in  party  adopted  in  all  the  Infants*  Schools 
which* have  been  raised ;  and- it  evinces,  too,  an  earnest  desire 
to  put  the  trial  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  properly  looks 
upon  as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  moral  welfare  of-thelawer 
classes.  Not  a  shade  of  that  kind  of  party  or  personal  feelingy 
Which  is  but. too  apt  to  discover  itself  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  wish  to  recommend  new  plans,  and  obtain  credit  for  certain* 
individuals  in  preference  to  others,  is  discernible  in  any- one  sen- 
tence of  the  publication  before  us.  A  sincere  and  unpretending 
pietyy  with  hearty  goodwill 'towards  his  poorer  and  less  in- 
structed fellow-creatures,  ,*re  obviously  his  main,  and  so  far  as- 
appeaFS,  his  only  springs  of  action  in  performing  the  task  he 
lias  undertaken — the  arduous  task  of  practically  proving,  as 
well  as*  of  explaining,  the  efficacy,  of ; early  education.  - '■  ■- 

*  Having,  thus/  in  the  first  place*  conscientiously  done  justice* 
to  M&  -Wilson;*  we<  shall  indulge  ourselves  with  passing  over  his 
boundaries,. and* considering  more  fully  than  he  does,the  argu- 
ments* commonly  urged  for  and  against  the  establishment, 
throughout  the  country,  of  Infants'-  Schools.  . 
r-  The  formation  of  regular  schools  for  children,  at  an  age 
when  they  can  scarcely  speak,  is  as  yet  too* recent  to- admit  of 
any- decisive  conclusions  being  drawn  from  actual  experience; 
but  judging  of  probable  effects  from  known  causes, — from  what 
has  been  done — we  scruple  not  to  say  that  much  may  still  he 
done  towards  the  improvement  of  our  national  character ;  more 
perhaps  than  has  ever  yet  been  effected.  We  are  quite,  aware, 
however,  that  in  expressing  opinions  favourable  to  what  maybe 
caUed  a  novelty,  we  risk  our  credit.  We  have-tocontend  with' 
one  class,  not  perhaps  very  numerous,  butyet.foMnida.ble.  as 
opponents,  who-contemplate  systems  that-have-not  received  the 
sanction  of  a  century  at  least/  as  the  spawn- o£. a  speculative  age, 

Ejgiiant  with -every  species  of  monstrosity.    Accordingly***^ 
ve  beard  it  reamtaii^d,  aim  that^aslftfents' 
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Schools  were  unknown  to  our  great  grandfathers,  it  behoyes  u§ 
their  great  grand-children  to  be  cautious  how  we  meddle  with 
tbem.  With  regard  to  these  reasoriers  we  do  believe,  (though  by 
no  means  of  opinion  that  their  premises  warrant  their  conclu- 
sion*) that  the  prejudices  by  which  they  are  dictated  are  in  many; 
if  not  in  all  instances,  founded  on  virtuous  and  honest  feelings. 
There  is,  we  allow,  a  hallowed  respect  due  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  a  laudable  submission  to  the  authority  of 
auU  long  syne.  Under  ouch  impressions,  therefore,  we  would 
deprecate  wrath  by  every  means  in  our  power,  consistent  with 
a  due  regard  for  truth  and  impartiality.  Requesting  only  to  be 
heard,  we  would  willingly  bear  a  blow  or  two  without  resistance, 
trusting  that  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  those  who  ad- 
mit us  to  ft  hearing,  we  may  remove  some  doubts  and  fears 
hitherto  existing. 

^  There  is  another  class,  with  whom  it  gives  us  more  pain  to 
disagree — consisting  of  individuals  whose  sentiments  demand 
attention  and  respect,  not  only  en  account  of  the  high  character 
pf  those  who  hold  them,  but  also  of  their  actual  knowledge  and 
indefatigable  exertions  in  every  line  in  which  the  religion  and 
moral  benefit  of  the  poorer  ranks  are  at  all  concerned.  It  is  with 
no  intemperate  haste  to  assert  our  own  independence,  and  still 
less  with  any  disdain  of  the  experimental  knowledge  of  others, 
that  we  now  declare  our  conviction  of  die  utility  of  Infants' 
Schools,  and,  as  matters  stand,  of  the  necessity  for  them.  I£ 
after  as  much  deliberate  inquiry  as  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion will  allow,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  differ  with  many 
persons  of  acknowledged  benevolence  and  zeal,  and  generally  well 
informed  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  we  have  at 
least  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  many  who  at  first  most 
strongly  opposed  the  Infant  system  have  become  eonverta  (or 
it;  and  in  beBeving,  that  few  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  its  \yay. 

It  shall  be  our  present  business  candidly  to  state  all  the  mate-, 
rial  objections  we  have  heard  advanced,  by  all  parties;  and  if 
we  fail  in  the  endeavour  to  shew  that  they  are  not  valid*  we  shall 
still  hope  that  others,  whose  attention  may  thus,  be  directed  to 
the  subject,  may  be  more  successful. 

The  great,  and  as  we  think,  by  far  the  most  serious  objection 
we  have  heard  advanced  against  the  schools  in  question  is,  that 
they  tend  to  weaken  a  bond  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  and 
indissoluble, — we  mean  the  attachment  between  parents  and 
children ;— that  by  removing  the  latte*  ftom  under  the  hourly 
guidance  and  immediate  superintendanee  of  the  fpraxer,  we  are 
doing  our  parts  to  cancel  a  moral  tie  essentia]  to  the,  happiness. 
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of  a  large  class  of  the  Community  \  that  at  any  rate  we  are  abet- 
to|s  in  6vil,  as  we  connive  at  or  even  encourage  the  separation. 
Now  could  such  an  objection  be  clearly  made  out,  if  the  6ouri-> 
ter  advantages  were  ten  times  what  we  conceive  they  are,  we 
should  not  feel  a  moment's  hesitation  in  cutting  them  adrift,  to; 
take  their  chance  of  falling  in  with  some  other  less  questionable, 
system,  to  which  they  might  attach  themselves  without  exciting, 
alarm,  or  encountering  reproach.     But  we  conceive  the  fact  to 
he  just  the  reverse;  and  that  the  plan  under  consideration  will; 
act  directly  and  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  to  natural  affection,, 
and  a  cement  to  this  holy  tie. .  This  persuasion  is  founded  not 
on  any  theoretical  sophisms  or  fancies,  but  on  personal  and 
close  observation,  for  a  length  of  time,  of  what  actually  takes 
place  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  with  respect  to  their  domes-: 
tic  management  and   discipline.     In  support  of  our  opinion, 
we  would  merely  request  those  who  doubt,  to  accompany  us 
during  a  few  minutes'  walk  through  the  populous  recesses  of 
London  and  its  purlieus,,  or  any  one  of  the  overgrown  manu-; 
factoring  towns  with  which  England  is — must  we  say?  pre- 
eminently blessed.    They  will  there  see,  not  a  virtuous,  ruddy, 
cheerful,  happy  population  of  fathers  and  mothers*  surrounded 
by,  or  listening  to  the  innocent  prattle  of  clean,  well  behaved, 
docile  children;  but  a  suspicious,  shrewd,  thoughtful,  hard- 
working (often  because  industry  is  their  best  and  surest  pander, 
to  vice  and  profligacy,)  and  hardfaring  population,  in  whose 
calculations  every  minute  has  its  value,  and  carries  with  it, 
a  premium  for  the  extinction  of  the  gentler  affections  of  human 
nature*    .They  will  see  high  ways. and  by  ways,  neayr  this  con- 
densed population,  overflowing  with  hordes  of  dirty,  rude,  rio- 
tous urchins,  excluded  from  homes,  in  which  their  presence* 
interferes,  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  parents  otherwise - 
occupied, — with  tempers  and  dispositions  soured  or  destroyed* 
by  misapplication  of  blows,  and  harsh  treatment,  accompanied 
with  threats,  bursting  forth  not  unfrequently  with  a  torrent  of 
blasphemous  execrations.    In  such  situations  introduce  a  sys- 
tem, which  Mr.  Wilson  rightly  observes  "  does  not  contemplate 
the  intellectual  part  of  man  alone,  but  regards  the  whole  human] 
being  as  the  subject  of  education,  designed  to  correct  the  moral* 
feeling,  the  passions  and  the  heart,"  p.  6.    Establish  an  Infants'] 
school;  and  mark  what  may,  rather  what  must  inevitably  follow. 
An  evfl,  which  cannot  but  disgust  and  pain  even  an  uninterest- 
ed passer-by,  of  almost  daily  and  hourly  recurrence,  is  remov- 
ed.   The  Jove  of  a  parent,  for  its  offspring  is  innate*  and  lively 
as  the,  very  heart's  blood  within  us :— it  may  be  chilled,  diluted, 
glftffampjl ;  but  exist  it-musty  and  flow Jt  will  in  some  one  chan- 


toe)  or  another.    Much,  then,  is  surely  gamedbyremoving  thos* 
oauses  which  tend  to  lessen  its  healthful  qualities,  and  cheek >ks 
circulation.    The  child,  no  longer  an  object  of  intrusive  inter- 
ference, and  an  unweleome  occupant  of  space  and  time,  ceases 
more  and  more  to  be  viewed  with  an  evil  eye*    Faces  and  frocks, 
clotted  with  mud  and  dirt,  no  longer  obtrude  themselves,  and 
there  iB  no  call  for  whippings  and  scoldings,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  indignation  and  wrath*    Now  as  few,  after  all. 
are  so  hardened  as  to  prefer  gratuitous  evil  to  good,  a  change 
must,  we  maintain,  be  wrought  in.  the  situation,  and. under  the- 
circumstances,  we  have  described.  •  By  removing  whatever  may 
produce  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  above  evils  through  the 
day*  something  like  rational  pleasure  may  be  expected  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  morning  and  evening  hours  of  intercourse 
and  leisure;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  order,  the  clean* 
lines*,  (a  virtue  by  the  bye  to  which  we  attach  no  small* value) 
ihe  improved  temper  and  progress  of  the  child  may  excite  cop- 
responding  improvement  in  the  parent.  .      ~ 
-  Upon  .this- very,  perhaps  most,  important  branch- of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wilson's  observations  are  as  sensible  as  they  ares 
benevolent — betraying  less  of  the  blindness  of  ardour,  and' 
more  cool  unbiassed  judgment,  than  is  usually  manifested  by1 
those  who  are  zealously  affected  in  what  they  believe  to  be  a' 
good  cause.                    - 

!  "The  mind  of  roan,  as  well  as  his  body,  is  progressive.  The  flow 
of  life'  in  one  is  not  more  constant  than  the  flow  of  thought  in  the 
other:  and  whatsoever  be  their  original  characters,  they  both  tend  to 
maturity,  and  both  receive  daily  accessions  of  strength  and  of  form. 
The  periods  of  their  maturity  may  differ,  but  the  tendency  of  mind  is 
always  to  this  state;:  and  the  refined  and  religious  man  does  not  become 
more  confirmed  in  that  which  is  pure  and  excellent,  than. the  ignorant 
and  uncbastised  in  habits  of  prejudice  and  error.  The  developement 
even  of  excellent  qualities  needs  control.;  .and  against  the  influence  of 
surrounding  evil,  the  inexperienced  mind  possesses  no  sufficient  powers 
qf  counteraction.  Education,  it  will  hence  follow,  in  order  to  produce 
every  good  effect  which  may  be  expected  from  it,  must. have  reference- 
to  the  earliest  years  of  infancy,  as  well  as  to  the  more  advanced  periods 
of  our  life,  ft  must  be  conducted  under  the  conviction,  that  it  does 
riot  require  a  more  judicious  care  to  select  the  food  of  the  body,  on  its 
entrance  into  life— to  check  the  disease  which  threatens  it ;  or  to  guide 
its  earliest  efforts  into  action,  than  it  does  to  choose  what  may  afford 
the  best  nourishment  to  the  mind,  and  to  watch- over  and  regulate  the 
first  energies  which  it  may  put  forth. 

'  ^  Such  consideration's  seldom  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
parent  of  a  poor  family.  The  great  and  almost  the.  sole  aim  of  the 
mflriiejyto  whom  the  infancy  ,of£fe.is.  necessarily  entrusted;  is  to.  keep 
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iteAfl*  dot ttf^tfoe,  vrhfot  bo<%  injury,  and  to  secflre,  by  ev&f 
glean* immediate  submission  to  ber  commands.     The  authority  which 
is  thus  preserved,  is  principally  that  of  the  passions.     It  oscillates  be* 
tween  anger  and  indulgence ;  or,  when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  may  be  employed,  it  Jeaves  the  infant  uncontrolled,  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  feeling  or  action,  which  the  natural  disposition  may  give  life  to9 
or  circumstances  suggest*  When  the  parent  is  weary  of  the  trouble  which, 
thus  devolves,  upon  her,  she  seeks  relief,  by  sending  her  infant  children, 
to  the  residence  of  a  dame,  who  is. contented,  for  a  small  remuneration,, 
to  hold  a  contest  with  the  passions  of  the  young,,  and,  by  whatever 
means,  to  reduce  their  feelings  into  an  obedience  to  her  commands. 
*  u  Whether  the  evil  which  attends  this  arrangement  shall  be  coun- 
terbalanced* by  the  good,  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  superin- 
tendant,-oron  the  habit  of  feeling  which  is  prevalent  in  the  little  assem* 
Wyv  *The  system  most  frequently  pursued  in  such  schools  is  confes- 
sedly prejudicial,  both  to  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  ^healtfc 
o£  the  body  of  the  infant*     The  children  Teceive  whatever  instruction 
they,  may  obtain  in  a. mode  which  is  ill  suited  to  encourage  a  desire  for 
further  knowledge,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pass  their  day  in  a  small  and?, 
crowded. room*  obnoxious,  to  the  evil  effects  of (an  impure  atmosphere* 
and  to  every  disease  which  may  have  fixed  itself  on  the  little  company; 
around  them,"    P.  4. .  ,  4  .'    * 

^  But  it  may  be  said,  that  admitting  the  schools  to  be  "benefit 
clal  in  large  towns  and  crowded  populations,' there  is  no  necss-j 
sity  for  introducing  them  into  country' villages  and  ,a  scattered 
neighbourhood.^  It  is  true,  that  considered  merely  in  the  light; 
of  receptacles  for  some  portion  of  the  crowds  of  little  brats, 
which  throng  the  streets  of  close  and  overflowing  towns,  they, 
must  be  especially  desirable;  and  that  in  this  point  of  view  they 
are  less  needed  when  the  children  may  be  turned  out  with  the;  ■ 
geese  and  pigs  upon  a  common.  But  still  wherever  poverty^ 
and  a  large  family  are  to  be  met  with  under  the  same  roof,  there 
will  always  be  a  demand  for  some  means  of  setting  the  mother 
at  liberty  to  add  to  the  smaU  earnings  of  the  father— there  will; 
always  be  an  obvious  advantage  in  taking  charge  of  otherwise 
neglected  children,  and  preserving  "them  from  ill treatae^,] 
filth,  and  accident ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  gradual  improvement' 
of  moral  character  which  must  be  produced  by  proper  manage-, 
ment,  and  which  must  be  a  benefit  in  the  country  as  well  a&  in, 
the  town;  In  agricultural  districts,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing ^ 
cities.  At  present  the  want  of  proper,  provisionior  the  younger, 
members  of  poor  families  is  but  ill  .supplied*  by  the  dames', 
schools,  whicn  furnish  indeed  a  shelter  from  the  weather:  "but, 
in  general  little  eke  tha,t  ia  desirable.  Unless  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  the  sjst^m  of  Infante\ediication  contains  some  necessary  i 
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evil  to  balance  against  much  obvious  good,  ire  see  nd  reason 
why  every  village  in  the  kingdom  should  not  hare  its  little  school* 
conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  Parish  Priest ;  in  which  decent 
and  orderly  behaviour,  healthful  habits,  and  kind  treatment; 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  systematized* 

It  has  been  further  urged,  that  to  commence  the  business  of 
education  at  the  very  early  period  intended  in  the  Infants91 
Schools  is  chimerical  and  Utopian — an  absolute  caricature  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times — a  rage  for  innovation — whose  favourite 
text  seems  to  be  "old  things  are  done  away,  behold  all  things 
are  become  new ;"  and  in  which  the  establishment  of  Infants7 
Schools  seems  to  be  an  attempt  literally  speaking  "  out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings"  to  perfect  knowledge.  Now 
we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  this  argument  has 
weight  only  with  those  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  are> 
inexperienced  in  the  nursery  department.  Old  proverbs  often 
contain  a  wmltum  mparvo  of  information  and  tr&th;  and  there 
is  one  respecting  "  bachelors'  wives  and  old  maids'  children," 
which  strikes  us  as  bearing  somewhat  forcibly  on  the  ease  at 
issue.  These  two  classes,  namely,  bachelors  and  old  maids,  are 
sometimes  very  eloquent  and  positive  upon  points  of  the  real  na- 
ture and  merits  of  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Thus 
to  them  (speaking  of  the  classes  generally,  for  there  may  be 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  uncles  and.  aunts,  and  so  forth,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  picked  up  a  little  more  accurate  know- 
ledge,) children  are  mere  children,  i.  e.  small,  velvety,  smooth* 
defamed,  and  often  mottled-skinned  beings,  not  always  accept- 
able to  the  senses  either  of  hearing,  smell,  touch,  or  sight— 
seipiainorphous  in  body,  and  utterly  so  in  mind.  But  be  it 
known  to  these  good  people, — and  we  are  sure  of  the  corrobo- 
rating testimony  of  every  father  and  mother  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  m  our  favour — that  these  little  helpless  beings,  nearly 
from  the  day  of  their  birth,  are  alive  not  only  to  natural,  but,  we 
boMly  add,  moral  existence.  We  do  not  indeed  go  to  the 
same  lengths  with  the  poet,  who  asserts  "that  an  oyster  may 
be  crossed  in  love  ;M  neither  therefore  would  we  nutnifrni*  that 
the  heart  of  an  infant  may  palpitate  with  the  tender  passion: 
but  we  do  assert  and  maintain,  that  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  Hie  is  the  mind  in  a  state  of  de velopement— a  recipient  for 
impressions  almost  as  strong  and  indelible,  as  those  which  have 
called  lovers  to  deeds  of  chivalry,  heroes  into  scenes  of  glory, 
and  martyrs  to  shed  their  blood  upon  the  scaffold.  It  is  not 
ourintention  or  object  to  enter  upon  die  wife  field  of  discus- 
sion respecting  the  infinite  varieties  of  shades  and  contrast*  in 
human  character;  but  we  know  not  a  more  interesting  subject 
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for  the  contemplation  of  the'  Christian  philosopher  than'  an 
analysis  of  those  Springs  whence  these  shades  and  contrasts 
issue,  and  a  scrutiny  of  those  apparently  trivial  causes  which 
give  birth  to  the  most  striking  features  of  after  life* 

Seen  in  this,  point  of  view,  the  question  of  expediency  takes 
its  proper  form — the  earliest  is  the  best  season  for  sowing  &eed 
—-and  it  becomes  obvious  that  Infants'  Schools,  if  judiciously 
and  discreetly  regulated,  may  produce  fruits  the  most  sound, 
and  valuable.    It  is  now  too  late  to  press  objections — be  they 
strong  or  weak — against  universal  education — against  that  (if 
we  may  speak  chemically)  hyperoxygenated  passion  for  im-s 
parting  knowledge,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  times.    W& 
are  not  left  to  argue  and  debate  upon  what  might  have  beei* 
better  or  worse ;  we  must  act  upon  what  we  §nd  in  opera- 
tion.   The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  have  be$n  broken  up, 
and  a  deluge  of  inforaation*— theological,  scientific,  and  civil—' 
is  carrying  aU  before  it,  filling  up  the  vallies,  wad  scaling  the 
mountain  tops.    A  spirit  of  enquiry  has  gone  forth,  and  ska 
brooding  on  the  mind  of  man.    The  effect  may  be  good  or  it 
may  be  bad ;  much  will  depend  on  right  regulation  and  directions 
and  consequently  much  upon,  the  class  of  persons  who  assume 
the  office  of  regulators  and  directors*    It  is  for  those  who  wish, 
well  to  their  country  and  their  country's  Church,  to  controul  oft 
the  one  hand,  and  encourage  on  the  other*    Upon  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  devolves  a  momentous  charge,  aa 
awful  responsibility.    Let  the  objectors  to  general  education, 
tell  us  it  is  a  fierce  forerunner  of  anarchy,  insubordination,  and/ 
infidelity,  a  whirlwind  whose  desolating  effects  we  shall  live 
to  rue.    Ih  reply  we  would:  say  :  Re  it  wb&t  thej  please  i 
it  is  for  the  Clergy  of  the  National  Church  to  ride  that  whirl*; 
wind,  and  direct  the  storm;  to  moderate  snd  guide  its  fonce, 
that  Kke  every  other  apparent  evil  permitted  by  Providence* 
it  may  conduce  to  soraft  good  e»d- 

To  the  Clergy  then  we  make  our  earnest,  nay,  ofp  confident 
appeal ;  and  trust  that  they  wilt  with  us*  look  straight  forwent 
to  the  object  we  would  place  before  them.  It  signifies  but  lktl£, 
if  at  all,  with  whom  tfee  system  of  Infants'  education  originat- 
ed; for  what  purposes,  or  with  what  motives,  it  was  at  first 
attempted;  who  may  have  been  or  are  now  its  chief  pfomotera ; 
to  what  extent  it  has.  already  been  tried,  or  whether  rt  has  been, 
oarried  oa  in  the  most  judicious  manner:  these,  are  all  points 
of  secondary  importance— the  main  question  for  each  inembe* 
of  the  Established  Church*  and  especially  each  Clergyman*  t^ 
determine  for  himsetf  is  this:  Does  it  appear  that  by  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  fcafcnttf  Schools,  wherever  it  isrpamjt*- 
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tabte  to  establish  them,  without  ihterferiflg  with  other  'valiialrie 
institutions/  a  positive  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the-  poor? 
Will  it  «ase  them  of  domestic  difficulty — quicken  their  parental 
feelings — improve,  corporeally,  mentally,  morally,  and  religious- 
ly, the  rising  generation  ?  Will  it  give  the  children  the  earliest 
possible  impressions  of  the  benevolence  of  their  wealthier  neigh- 
hours  ; — teach  «them  to  respect  their  spiritual  pastors ; .  and  se- 
cure their  attachment  to  the  Established  Church  ?.  If  this  com- 
prehehshre  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  there 
h  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  cordial  and  effective  co-operation 
of  the  Clergy,  in  -extending  the  benefits  of  Infants'  Schools  as 
widely  as  those  arising  from  National  Schools  have  been  dif- 
fused—throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and  some  of  its 
dependencies.  x 

«  Let  us  not  be  told,  that  it  is  not  orthodox  to  support  Infants' 
Schools ;  that  none  but  Dissenters  and  those  who  lean  towards 
them  are  to  be  found  among  their  patrons.  This  is.  a  point  of 
authority.  Are  then  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  and 
the*  Archdeacon  of  Bath, — and  some  others  that  could*  be  named 
-^-esteemed  heterodox,  or  have  they  manifested  any  schiamatkal 
fnropensities?  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  whatis  not 
the  facet,- that  whatever  has  been  done  has  been  chiefly  done  by 
those  whose  'religious  feelings  or  connections  have-not  placed 
fhem  among  the  most  strenuous  supportersof  National  Schools 
•"—still  this  would  afford  ho  reason  why  they  should  continue  to 
be  the  only  directors  of -the  vast  engine  which  is  erecting,  and 
which  will  be  erected  whether  we  like  it  or  no.  If  we  doubt 
tihe  judgment,  skill,  or  motives  of  those  who  hare  now. the 
management,  is  it  not  a  matter  „of  common  prudence  to  secure 
it  to  ourselves  ?  - 

•  The  truth  is,'  that -the  firmest  ground  of  argument  we*cas 
take  up  ir>  defence  of  the  Infants'  Schools,  is,  that  they  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  pave  the  way  for  rendering,  the  .National 
Schools  still  more  valuable  to  the  country  than  they  are  now. 
We  speak  as  Churchmen, 'and  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  accused  of 
^liberality  if  we  be  silent  on  the  merits  of  what  is  called*  the 
British  system.  We  are  as  anxious  that  the  children,  of  Dis- 
senters of  all  denominations  should  have  a  religious. education 
as  that  our  own  children  should  enjoy  one ;  but  we  are;not  called 
upon  to  provide  it  exclusively  for  them,  and  therefore.havejao 
concern  at  present  with  any  bat  that  system. which  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  Established  Churchj — thougiuit  do  .not 
c&ckide  children  of  aiiy  sect  whatever.  '.    . 

-  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Wilson*  says  oxi. this. point.; ._hcjs 
plainly,  a  firm  and  active  patron  of  National  exhicatioj-u 
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,  ?fc  wiHfappear,  I  hope,  in  the  course' of 'the  followiug^ss&y,  that, 
in  this  view  of  the  .subject, ,  the  system  of  infant  education :  requires 
only  ^he  superintendence  of  those  who  are  interested  in  that  object,  to 
be  made- highly  conducive,  to  the  preparation  of  the  children  of  the* 
poor  fpr  the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  followed  in  our  National 
Schools:  They  will  enter  those  establishments,  not,. as  is  too  often  thg 
case,  in  a  state  of  nearly  total  ignorance,  and  with,  tit  the  best,  unset- 
tled habits,  but  prepared,  -at  least,  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to- obey* 
The  ground  will  have  been  broken  up,  many  of  the  obnoxious  weed? 
removed,  and  the  seeds  sown ;  and  the  diligencef  of J  the  judieious  in-* 
structor  will;  in  consequence,1  meet  with  a  far  <  earlier,  and  a  ftr  iao*$ 
satisfactory  reward.    -  ^  '    -\ 

"  The  eventual  efficiency,  indeed,  of  the  system  of  infant  education  - 
must  ?  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  cultivation  which  the  mind  of 
the  children  afterwards  receives  in! the,  parochial  schools; ;  and  it  derives; 
its  peculiar,  suitableness  ,to  the  present  state  of  society,  from  the  active 
and  interested  attention  which  is  now-given  to  those  excellent  establish- 
ments. .  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  that,  with  every  school  for  larger, 
children,. an  infants'  institution  should  be.  so  connected  as  to  be  under 
the  same  superintendance.  The  education  in  the, latter  might,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  made  to.  assimilate  itself  to  the  instruction  in  the  for- 
mer; and  we  might  then  reasonably  hope,  that,  although  it  should  not 
be  esteemed  desirable  to  increase  the  range  of  their  knowledge,- wtf 
should  yet  send  forth  into  society  a  class  of  persons,  who,  beyond  trie1 
acquirement  of  the  rules  of  right  conduct,  would  have  their  mind  im~ 
bued  with  the  love  of  moral  excellence  and  religion,  and  their  heart 
prepared,  under  the  influence  of  the  best  principles,  for  all  '  the  changes* 
and.cbances  of  this  mortal  life/"  .    ..  •  : 


**  It  may  be  permitted  to  one,  who*  has*  had  some  little  exrierience  of 
the  effect  of  Infants'  Schools,  to  remark,  that  they  afford  every  reason 
to  hope  that,  if  encouraged7  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  promote  the 
system  by  their  countenance,  and  to  give  it  to  general  acceptance,  *hey 
will  tend  to  make  the  success  of  the  parochial  schools  yet  more  deci-, 
sive,  and  to  enhance,  by  much,  the  blessing  which  is  confessedly  com-' 
municated  to  every  class  of  society,  by  the  almost  universal  education 
of  the  poor."  '  P.  10. 

That. these  observations  are  just  few  will. deny,  who  'have- 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  parish  schools,;  and*  taking  part- 
in  the  instruction  of  them.  It  is  indeed-clear  enough  that  if; 
the*  Infants'' Schools  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles,* 
and  by  the  same  people  as  the  National  Schools,,  no- difference; 
need  -exist -between  them,  but  such . as  will  adapt  the  methods, 
of  imparting  knowledge, ,  and  keeping  order,,  to  younger  cbiln 
dsen  whose  capacities,  are  weaker,,  and  frames  more  terider.. 
It  is-not  necessary,  we-&re -persuaded,  that  there:should«:be.anjf> 
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material  difference:  whether  it  be  riot  expedient  that  there 
should  be  something  morfc  than  mere  religious  instruction,  some 
greater  variety,  and  even  some  amusement  introduced,  is  quite 
another  question.  The  best  mode  of  occupying  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  children  may  well  be  left  to  experiment  to  de- 
termine. Mr.  Wilson  does  not^  affect  to  suppose  his  system 
j>erfect,  and  we  should  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
fhnple  for  general  use*  This,  however,  is  3,  matter  of  detail, 
upon  which  we  do  not  intend  to  ent$r  now,  though  we  may  do 
so  on  some  future  opportunity.  In  the  meanwhile  we  shafi  be 
satisfied  with  throwing  out  a  few  hints  for  the  consideration  of 
ear  readers. 

We  are  inclined  to  make  one  remark  in  favour  of  introducing 
some  variety  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  into  these  schools. 
Hitherto  our  systems  of  education  have  all,  more  or  less,  par- 
taken of  a  certain  monotonous  spirit,  arising  from  the  sound 
maxim  that  it  was  simply  a  religious  education  which  we  are 
bound  to  impart  in  parochial  charity-schools.  There  was, 
however,  a  tune  when  the  orthodoxy  of  a  teacher  might 
have  been  brought  into  disrepute  had  he  ventured  upon  half 
the  innovations  with  which  we  are  now  familiarized  by  necessity 
or  habit  Let  any  one  of  our  readers,  who  has  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  look  back  to  the  village  schools,  and  mode  of 
teaching  pursued,  in  his  early  days,  under  the  sujterinterndanee 
of  a  clerk  or  sexton*  few  degrees  removed  in  point  of  intellect 
from  the  lethargic  scholar  he  pretended  to  instruct;  where  was 
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Or  study  paid,  and  yet  'Was  deemed  a  tchool. 
Where  with  an  heavy  eye,  and  ill  done  sum, 
No  part  conceived^  a  stupid  boy  will  come. 

Such  in  fact  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  state  m  which 
society  existed  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  current  of  life  flow- 
ed in  a  much  more  even  tenor,  whether  in  the  higher  pr  lower, 
richer  or  poorer  classes,  than  it  does  now.  Thpre  was  as  much 
difference  as  between  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  two  periods 
•*~the  sluggish  horse  at  a  foot's  pace  turning,  one  ponderous 
Wheel,  and  the  incessant  bustling  energies  of  steam,  whirling 
myriads  of  levers,  cranks,  and  weights,  and  wheels.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  "knowledge  to  their  eyes  had  ne'er  unrolled' 
itsawfulpage."  Communications  of  thought  and  person  were 
dike  difficult,  tedious,  and  uncertain.  People  intruded  but 
little  upon'  each  other.  Hence  one  uniform  system  was  suffi- 
ciently adapted  to  the  simple  machinery  with  which  it  had  to 
deal    But  in  the  more  complicated  movements  of  our  modern 
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age,  wt  must  introduce  corresponding  adaptation  of  power* 
Formerly  our  systems  bore  too  great  a  resemblance  to  the  bed 
of  Procrustes— incongruities,  varieties,  non-conformities,  were 
pinched  and  screwed,  expanded  or  contracted,  so  as  to  fit  this 
one  common  couch.  Our  business  is  now,  therefore,  to  remodel 
this  bed — to  lengthen,  to  widen, — in  a  wbrd,  to  fit  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  various  occupants.  We  have  no  longer  to  deal 
with  the  simpler  elements  of  education  and  character*  but  with 
all  their  almost  infinite  permutations  and  combinations*  Our 
business  is  now  to  take  in  comprehensive  views  of  die  wants, 
feelings,  and  dispositions  of  the  rising  generation,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  civil  as  well  as  religious  improvement ; — knowing 
that  there  are  those  abroad  Jjke  roaring  lions  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour.  We  must  /endeavour  to  counteract  this  evi£ 
and  like  skilful  potters  so  po  mould  the  clay  within  our  reach 
as  to  form  pious  and  practical  Christians,  good  and  faithful 
subjects  for  our  king  and  country ;  composed  of  the  best  tem- 
pered mixtures  and  arnajgams  of  the  earthy  and  the  heavenly. . 

As  to  some  of  the  details  of  his  plans  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  of  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion ;  but  in  all  such  secondary  trifles, 
locality  must  be  considered ;  what  is  fit  in  one  place  would  be 
the  reverse  in  another.  Custom  must  be  a  great  regulator  in 
these  things.  No,general  rule  can  apply.  Much  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  supenntendants.  If  we  have 
any  fault  to  find,  it  is .  that  our  author  submits  a  sketch  to  the 
public  which  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  finish.  Under 
the  watchful  eye  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wilson,  Infants'  Schools 
might,  we  have  little  doubt,  soon  produce  the  good  effects  he 
anticipates.  But  the  world  is  a  party  coloured  vest,  like  har- 
lequin's jacket;  there  are  characters  of  every  shade — gay,  som- 
bre, and  negative :  only  a  few  just  of  the  tint  required* 

We  were  somewhat  inclined  to  smile  at  our  author's  portrait 
of  a  teacher. 

•  "  He  must,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  u  be  himself  the  model  of  that  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  he  should  educate  the  little  assembly  under 
his  dure ;  hence  the  first  qualification  of  such  an  individual  must  be 
the  purest  excellence  of  moral  character,  and  the  sincere  influence  of 
a  vital  and  reasonable  religion— he  should  have  learned  well  that  with 
which  he  professes  to  be  acquainted,  and  should  have  the  faculty  of 
accurate  discrimination.  On  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  the  sabred 
Scriptures  should  be  that  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted*  These 
should  be  his  constant  study,  and  his  endeavour  should  be,  at  all 
times,  to  simplify  them  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  may,  with  greater 
readiness,  communicate  their  various  parts  and  subjects  to  that  of  the 
infant.    It  is  highly  desirable,  moreover,  that  he  should  have  nothing 
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jvpdafor  in -life  countenance  or  person;  his  .voice*  should  be  clear, 
pleasingi  and  melodious.  Of  his  moral  qualities  self-controul  is  one 
of  the  most  requisite ;  he  should  be  kind  and  gentle,  yet  consistently 
firm  and  energetic ;  his  address  should  be  always  that  of  cheerfulness, 
and  be  should  at  proper  times  be  capable  o£  relaxing  without  effort 
into  playfulness,0  &c.  &c.     P.  100. 

Surely  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  aware  that  he  has  here  drawn  a 
character,  the  counterpart  of  which  we  very  much  fear  earth 
cloefc  not  produce*.  He  may  as  well  hope  to  find  an  admirable 
Crichton  as  such  a  man — a  very  Adam  before  the  fall.  His  re- 
quisites remind  us  of  a  request  made  by  a  gentleman  to  bis 
mend,  respecting  a  governess  for  his  daughter.  '  What  do 
you  require  of  her  V  said  the  latter.  /  Why,'  replied  the 
former,  '  she  must  be  of  an  amiable  disposition '  and  temper, 
with  a.  fund  of  sound  common  sensg,  improved  and  cultivated 
by  a  good  education ;  of  course,  in  morals' -and  religion,  her 
principles  must  Be  unimpeachable ;  and  with  respect  to  accom- 
plishments, as  she  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  masters,  Lex* 
pect  her  to  be  a  proficient  in  music,  drawing,  and  dancing ; 
and  to  have  her  mind  well  stocked  with  information  and  general 
literature.'  '  Indeed !'  replied  hisfeend,  (a  man  of  large,  for- 
tune) '  why  I  have  been  long  looking  out  for  a  wife :  -find  me, 
I  beseech  you,  a  wonian  with  half  only  of  these  qualifications, 
and  I'-will  marry  her  to-morrow;'  ... 

After  all,  if  the  system  be  perfect,  or  at  least  well,  adjusted, 
and  readily  pursued,  not  a  tithe'  of  the  requisites  here,  talked 
bf  need  to  be  insisted  oh-'  It  is  the  very  object  and  excellence 
of  system,  .that  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  abilities  but 
'such  as  are  essential  to  the  steady  practice  of  it.  It  is  merely 
mental  machinery  which vdoes,  or  ought,  to  do,  its  work  with 
comparatively  little  assistance.  If  the  business  of  infant  edu- 
cation be  made  to  depend  upon  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  beyond  those  of  kindness,  perseverance,  and  com- 
mon -sense;  verfear  it >will  'never  prosper.;  Tbut  ouxown  obser- 
vation has  convinced  us  that  all  that  is  desirable  may  be  done 
by  a  much  riiofe  humble  agent  than  Mr.  Wilson's  beau  idsal 
of  a  master.  In  fact,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  the  business 
Mil  be*  better  carried  oh  by  a  woman,  and  w<Sl  entatgh  by  a 
clever  girl  out  of  the  first  class  of  the  National  school— this  is 
supposing  expence  tb.be  an  obstacle.  There  are,  indeed,  very 
few  -places  in  which  a  school  of  this*  description  may  ,not  "be 
made  to  keep  itself,  when  once  the  building  is  provided — ami 
'even  this  need  be  Iktle  more  than  a  leanrtq  under  the  same  soot 
with  the  National  schoolroom.  -    ,..,.; 
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It  is  of  the  .utmost  importance,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy, but  to  obviate  the  objections  which  have  bfcen  made  on 
another  score — that  these  schools  hold  out*  to  parents  a  pre- 
lum for  idleness  and  neglect  of  their  natural  duties — that 
every  child  admitted  should  pay  at  least  one  penny  per  week, 
or  the  same  sum  that  would  have  been  paid  to  the  village  dame. 
The  amount  of  these  pence,  with  occasional  assistance  only,  is 
amply  sufficient. for  all  necessary  expenditure';  and  no  ground 
will  be  left  for  the  reproach,  that  undue  influence  is  used  to 
bring  the  children  together,    T*he  parents  will  then  be  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  accommodation  (to  call  it  by  no  higher 
name,)  whieh  is  held  out  to  them,  and  will  have  no  greater  in* 
diicement  to  separate  themselves  from  their  children  than  they 
would  have  had,  if  the  Parochial  Infants9  School  had  not  ex- 
isted. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  finance,  it  may  be  permitted 
us  to  hint,  that  if  all  National  Schools  were  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  of  making  the  parents  pay  something  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  the  benefit  would  be  more  duly  prized, 
and  the  sqhools  themselves  would  be,  less  liable  to  injury  from 
the  fickleness  of  subscribers.    There  would  be  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  new  establishment  of  preparatory  schools 
would  interfere  with  the  funds,  however  small,  of  the  present 
charity,  or  that  the  bounty  -of  the  public  would  be  turned  into 
a  different  channel,  if  the  two  institutions  were  to  be  made  in- 
(lissolubly.  one — and  both  were  to  contribute,  according  to  their 
respective,  numbers,  to  the  common  chest. 
^  The  great  difficulty  which  is  now  experienced  in  many  pa- 
rishes to  sustain  the  total  numbers,  and  to  secure  a  regular  at- 
tendance, especially  in  girls'  schools,  arises,  as  is  well  known, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  from  the  elder  girls  being  taken  away, 
to  nurse  the  young  ones  at  home,  while  the  parents  are  at  work 
abroad.     Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  look  after  the  juniors, 
the  seniors  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  school,  and  thus  the 
funds  will  be  less  fluctuating, — at  the  same  tirge  that  we  secure 
to  the  child,  at  the  most  important  period  of  her  life,  the  con- 
tinuance of  moral  discipline  and  religious  instruction,  till  she  is 
of  age  to  go  forth  into  the  world.     This  latter  consideration 
would,  we  presume,  be  more  cogent  with  most  persons  than 
the  pecuniary  one ;  but  they  need  not  be  detached  from  each 
Other,  if  gratuitous  education  be  in  all  cases  abolished. 

Nothing  will  more  advance  the  reputation  of  Infants'  Schools 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  Mr. 
Wilson;  and  judging  from  this  alone,  we  are  sure  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  and  adopt  any  real  improvement 
vol.  ii.  no.  iv,  E  e 
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which  might  be  suggested,  in  his  "  system."  We  should  be 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  some  one  among  the  zealous  promoters  of 
national  education,  who  is  competent  to  the  discussion,  come 
forward  to  investigate  the  expediency  of  the  several  practices 
which  are  recommended  by  our  Author.  A  temperate  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  most  minute  particulars,  cannot  but 
be  well  bestowed  on  a  measure  which  must  be  attended  with 
many  good  or  many  pernicious  consequences.  A  system  on 
which  much  is  dependent  should  not  be  either  hastily  adopted, 
or  encumbered  with  accessories  which  obscure  its  intrinsic 
merit. 

These  are  our  sentiments  on  what  appears  to  us  an  impor- 
tant question.  We  shall  be  prepared  to  support  our  argu- 
ments, to  produce  our  evidence,  and  to  go  into  detail,  when- 
ever a  fit  occasion  shall  present  itself. 


Memoir  of  the  late  John  Bowdler,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  some  Account 
of  the  late  Thomas  Bawdier,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  Family  Shakespeare* 
8vo.    pp.  348.     10s.  6d.    Longman.     1825. 

This  volume,  circulated  at  first  only  among  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Bowdler,  is  now  presented  to  the  public ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
received  with  a  much  larger  share  of  interest  than  is  usually  ex- 
cited by  the  memoirs  of  private  individuals.  It  contains  a 
faithful  unadorned  narrative  of  a  life  devoted  to  those  great  pur- 
poses for  which  man  is  sent  into  the  world,  and  blest  in  its  close 
with  that  peaceful  tranquillity  and  humble  confidence,  the  con- 
templation of  which  will  fill  every  serious  reader  with  fervent 
desire  that  his  "  last  end  may  be  like"  the  one  before  him.  The 
line  of -conduct,  the  habits  and  principles,  which  enabled  this 
faithful:  servant  of  God  to  meet  death  without  terror,  in  a  well- 
ground'ed  hope  of  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  are  here  traced 
by  the  pen  of  a  son,  himself  not  unknown  as  worthy  of  his  pa- 
rentage, without  undue  partiality  or  panegyric, — in  consonance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  deceased,  who,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  first  page,  expressed  strongly  his  wish  that  no  character 
should  be  given  of  him.  "  There  is  no  harm,"  said  he,  "  in 
telling  any  thing  that  a  man  has  done  in  the  service  of  his  Ma- 
ker, for  it  may  lead  others  to  do  the  like ;  but  God  only  knows 
the  heart,  and  how  imperfect  are  our  best  deeds,  and  how  little 
use  we  make  of  the  advantages  we  possess."  This  self-distrust, 
this  sense  of  responsibility,  and  true  Christian  humility,  but  in- 
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6reas%  our  esteem -for  the  attiiable  possessor  of  th&fe  virtttes; 
whose  life  was*  a practical  illustration  of  the  precept  which  adorns 
the  title-page :  "  Trust  in  the  Lord*  and  do  good." 

Mr.  Bowdler  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,-!*  which 
toe  preserved  traditions  of  virtue  and  prowess  exhibited  in  days 
long  since 'past;  but  letters  of  no  recent  date  afford  more  Solid 
testimoriy  to  the  worth  of  his  ancestors,  proving  them,  from  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  have  been  upright,  pious,  and 
benevolent,  maintaining  sound  principles  in  Church-  and  State. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  born  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1746,  in  which  year  was  given  the  last  blow  to  the  house,  of 
Stuart ;  and  Mr.  Bowdler* 

.  "  Used  frequently  to  express  his  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  live 
in  a  time  of  great  prosperity  for  this  country,  when,  instead  of  a  dis- 
puted crown  and  a  divided  people,  the  title  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  hearts  of  all  good  subjects  paicl 
a  willing  homage  to  the  best  of  kings."     P.  19. 

His  early  education  was  chiefly  committed  to  his  mother,  a 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Cotton:  she  was  .in  every 
respect  peculiarly  qualified  to  perform  .the  important  task/as 
she  possessed  advantages  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  mental  powers,  and  the  extent  of  her  acquire- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  facility  with  which  she  conveyed  instruc- 
tion, and  rendered  it  attractive  to  young  people.  Her  chief  labour 
in  the  instruction  of  her  children,  was  to  give  them,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity. 

'.  "  To  the  care  given  by  this  excellent  mother,  was  added  that:  of  a 
father,  so  well  informed,  so  well  read,  particularly  on  religious  subjects, 
so  pious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  gentle  and  affectionate,  that  his  teach* 
ing,  whether  delivered  in  the  way  of  precept,  or  in  the  more  familiar 
form  of  conversation,  while  it  was  valuable  beyond  what  most  men  are 
capable  of  giving,  won  an  easy  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and 
left  there  a  deep  impression  of  reverence,  love,  and ,  gratitude.  •• 
P.  21. 

At  eight  years  old  John  Bowdler  went  to  school  to  Mr.  Graves, 
at  Claverton,  the  friend  of  Shenstone,  and  the  author  of  the 
Spiritual  Quixote,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  pleasing,  poet;  from 
whose  care  his  pupil  was  removed  to  an  academy  at  Bromptpn, 
where  the  routine  of  occupation  was  less  agreeable  to  his  taste, 
find  his  attainments  chiefly  limited  to  writing  and  accounts :  but 
^  sense  of  duty  prevented  his  wasting  the  opportunities  of  in- 
struction, and  his  general  good  conduct  gained  him  the  appro- 
bation i>f  bis  master. .  At  sixteen  he  was  placed  under  the  pri- 
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vate  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Brett,  of  Soring  Grove,  ia 
Kent,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  literature  and  theology,  and 
possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost  every  branch 
of  useful  knowledge ;  under  whose  direction  young  Bawdier 
made  himself  master  of  history,  sacred  and  profane, — especially 
that  of  our  own  country,  by  which  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  our  constitution,  preparatory  to  his  study  of  the  law :  to  this 
Study  be  was  introduced  at  nineteen,  when  he  went  to  reside  in 
the  Temple.  He  carried  with  him  an  honourable  testimony 
from  his  tutor,  that  • 

"  *  He  was  perfectly  true  to  the  principles  of  his  religion ;  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  all  vice ;  and  that/  said  Mr.  Brett,  '  not  because  I 
think  him  void  of  the  passions  incident  to  youth  of  his  age,  I  rather 
think  the  contrary ;  but  purely  for  conscience  sake,  as  knowing  it  is  his 
duty  to  keep  them  under,'  And  he  himself  expressed  very  feelingly 
his  thankfulness  for  the  good  advice  which  he  had  received  from  hi* 
father,  arid  his  dread  of  falling  into  temptation,  and  being  the  first  bad 
man  in  the  family :  entertaining,  in  these  early  years,  that  wholesome 
and  holy  fear,  which  (as  it  is  expressed  by  his  favourite  writer,  the  son 
of  Sirach)  is  the  beginning  and  the  root  of  wisdom,  and  the  first  step  to 
be  accepted  of  God/'    P.  29. 

United  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  several  persons  of  no 
common  worth  and  talent,  his  mind  stored  with  much  valuable 
information,  which  books  cannot  fiirnish,  Mr.  B.  entered  the 
walks  of  busy  life  well  fitted  to  enjoy  the  gay,  and  improve  the 
sober  hour;  ne  had  moreover  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  feli- 
Cities  in  the  confiding  friendship  of  his  parents,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  free  and  unreserved  communication.  The  letters' 
from  his  father,  from  which  large  extracts  are  given  in  the  work 
before  us,  were  not  only  effusions  of  parental  kindness,  but  con- 
tain many  solid  and  judicious  observations,  and  much  useful  ad- 
vice; and  she^  the  sound  sense  and  correct  judgment  of  the 
writer.  His  mother  too,  in  her  correspondence  with  hma,  en- 
tered upon  topics  calculated  to  interest,  to  gratify,  and  to  in- 
struct many,  who  may  even  now  read  her  letters.  'Our  limits 
forbid  the  insertion  of  these  letters,  which  could  not  be  abridged 
without  injury ;  but  one  short  specimen  we  offer,  to  sliew  her 
turn  of  mind,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she  made  every  ac-» 
quisition  of  knowledge  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth. 

'  *««  Do  you  know,  that  by  Ferguson's  account  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
the  earth  is  found  to  be  above  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
which  is  fourteen  millions  more  than  it  used  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  Sa- 
turn almost  908  millions  of  miles  from  it?  Think  you  of  the  light 
which  goes  there,  and  returns  almost  as.  far,  reflected  from  his  s*tei- 
Ktca ;  and  think  of  the  folly  of  those,  who  utotead  of  the  humble  adok* 
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tion  this  knowledge  should  inspire  us  with,  stand  ^avilHng  at  the  Mo* 
sale  account  of  creation,  because  light,  say  they,  could  not  come  from 
the  stars,  nay  not  from  the  sun,  under  twenty  years;  as  if  the  Almighty 
could  not  produce  his  work  perfect  at  one  instant."    P.  69. 

In  the  other  extracts  are  discussed  the  Communion  of  Saints ; 
the  error  of  considering  reading  as  a  sole  means  of  instruction ; 
die  force  of  two  texts,  from  which  our  Saviour's  divinity  may  be 
inferred ;  the  nature  of  prejudice;  and  the  right  interpretation 
of  a  passage  in  Magna,  Charta. 

Between  the  years  1770  and  1780,  Mr.  B.  was  engaged  in 
studying  law,  intending  to  practise  as  chamber  counsel ;  but,  dis* 
liking  the  profession,  and  feeling  diffident  in  hazarding  an  opir 
nion  on  any  important  point,  he  soon  relinquished  it,  and  turned 
his  activity  to  die  assistance  of  private  friends,  the  management 
of  his  father's  affairs,  and  the  support  of  public  charities.  j 

To  the  characters  of  a  dutiful  son,  and  a  kind  friend,  were 
added  those  of  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  watchful  head  af 
a  family,  when,  in.  1778,  he  married  Miss  Hanbury,  daughter 
of  the  vice-consul  of  the  English  factory  .at  Hambro*. . 
-  In  1784  Mr.  Bowdler  lost  his  .eldest  sister*  a  lady  .whoso 
name  is~  well  known  by. a  volume,  of  poems  and  essays,, pub- 
lished after  her  death,  the  fruits  of.  a  long  season  of  suffering 
and  privation.  Her  character  is  so  justly  esteemed  by  jroany 
16  whom  her  reflections  have  proved  a.  source  of  delight  and 
(Siomfort,  that  the  brief  account  of  her  adds  attractions  to  the 
pages  under  consideration.  Her  death  was  followed, -in  about 
a  twelvemonth,  by  that  of  heir  father,  who  died  in  a  good  old 
age,  rich  hi  the  affections  of  his  family  and  friends ;  and,  as  far 
as  human  judgment  can  decide,  rich  also  towards  God.  His 
widow,  Mr.  Bowdler's  mother,  survived  him  many  years ;  she 
lived  in  a  time  which  produced  many  extraordinary  women,  to 
none  of  whom  perhaps  she  was.  inferior.  In  early  life,  during 
her  residence  abroad,  she  had  been  exposed  to  many  endea- 
vours to  alter  her  religious  principles,  which  she  resisted  with 
a  firmness  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  girl  of  eighteen  :  in 
her  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  an  artful  Jesuit,  she 
manifested  considerable  talent,  much  acquaintance  with  the 
points  in  dispute,  as  well  as  great  diffidence  and  modesty. 
This  last  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  female  character^  it 
may  lie  remarked,  accompanied  Mrs.  B.  through  life ; 

"  Neither  the  talents  which  she  received  from  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Prdviderfce,  nor  her  various  acquirements,  had  the  effect  of  raising 
selfresteem;  she  was  diffident  and  unassuming,  never  overstepping 
the' jMfett^of  tar  #gx,  tat  rawkriqg  her  tpwers  and  her  Jknowiedge 
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more  pleasing  by  the  unaffected  simplicity  which  attended  the  -display » 
af  them."    P.  10». 

Consistently  with  these  feminine  graces,  she  never  permitted 
the  most  laborious  of  her  literary  occupations  to  interfere  with 
attention  to  her  domestic  concerns,  her  door  being  at  all  times 
open  to  children  and  servants ;  the  superintendance  of  her  fa- 
mily she  rightly  considered  the  first  duty  of  her  station*  JShe 
retained  her  health  and  vivacity  to  a  very  advanced  age, .  and 
when  at  last  her  faculties  decayed,  her  mind  was  still  at  work 
to  do  good.  She  is  known  to  the  public  by  her  "  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Revelations,"  and  her  remarks  on  Mr.* 
Kennedy's  System  of  Chronology,  printed  in  the  shape  of  two 
letters  to  a  friend.  Many  useful  inventions  originated  with 
her;  dissected  maps,  chronological  cards,  and  an  ingenious 
contrivance  to  teach  music  to  the  blind.  > 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  being  possessed  of  such  an  income 
as  enabled  him  to  live  respectably,  without  the  labour  and 
anxiety  of  a  profession,  Mr.  Bowdler  left  London,  and  esta- 
blished himself  at  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent,  where  he  found  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  various  matters  of  business,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  plans  to  promote  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  espe* 
cially  in  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools*  His  vacant 
hours  Mr.  B.  sometimes  employed  in  committing  to  paper  y& 
rious  observations,  with  a  view  of  guarding  the  minds  of  .bis 
younger  friends,  inculcating  sound  religious  principles  with  all 
the  anxious  care  of  one  who  knew  the  value  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  more  precious  than  rubies ;— though  in  controversies 
he  meddled  but  little,  excepting  so  far  as  to  guide  his  children, 
or  others  nearly  connected  with  him.  In  a  letter  to  a  godson* 
preparatory  to  Confirmation,  after  commenting  upon  the  nature 
and  importance  of  that  rite,  he  makes  some  valuable. observa? 
tions  upon  the  causes  of  Deism,  or  of  what  tends  to  produce,  it, 
Socinianism,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says, 

.  "I  was  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  ami  was 
instructed  in  her  doctrines  and  practice  by  such  parents  as  few  can 
boast,  and  being  always  of  a  serious  turn,  I  have  read  and  thought 
more  on  such  subjects  than  most  of  my  brother  lawyers ;  and  after  all 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  that  church,  therefore,  I  hope 
you  will  continue,  and  hold  fast  its  doctrines,  at  feast  till  you  have 
fairly  and  fully  considered  them  and  their  proofs  as  well  as  die  objec- 
tions which  you  may  hear  urged  against  them  by  proud  and  profligate 
people,"     P.  113.  , 

His  letter  to  a  young  .lady  before  her  marriage,  offering,  jss 
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he  himself  states,- a  few  cautions,  the  result  of  long  experience 
gains  additional  weight  from  the  example  of  his  own  domestip 
felicity  during  a  period  of  nearly  five  and  forty,  years.  His 
hints  concerning  private  praiyer,  shew  the  mind  of  a  Christian 
alive  to  the  real  purpose  and  benefit  of  this  duty,  and  aware  of 
the  negligences  by  which  it  too  often,  degenerates  into  a  mere 
external  ceremony.  As  to  an  observance  of  his  own  rules  may 
perhaps  be  attributed,  under  the  grace  of  God,  the  consistency 
of  Mr.  Bowdler's  character,  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  the 
paper. 

*  Use  some  form  of  prayer  every  morning  and  evening  without 
fail;  let  nothing  prevent  -you.  And  if  by  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance you  have  not  time  to  use  your  usual  form,  yet  at  least  fall 
down  on  your  knees  and  ask  God's  pardon  and  protection  for  Christ's 
sake.  Say  your  prayers  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  you  can  after  you 
are  risen,  that  worldly  affairs  may  not  get  possession  of  your  mind, 
and  distract  your  attention ;  and  till  you  have  said  your  prayers,  en- 
deavour to  keep  your  mind  fixed  on  God,  and  his  providential  care  of 
his  creatures,  on  some  serious  and  religious  subject.  For  this  purpose 
the  repeating  hymns,  psalms,  or  the  like,  is  very  useful.  And  further 
helps  may  be  found  in  Spinkes's  Devotions.  Say  your  prayers  at 
night,  as  late  as  you  can  before  you  get  into  bed ;  and  after  you  have 
said  diem,  endeavour  to  keep  your  thoughts  from  rambling  on  worldly 
affairs,  and  turn  them  rather  to  reflect  on  a  future  state.  -  The  repeat- 
ing psalms  or  hymns  will  be  of  use  in  this  also.  And  this  practice 
will  tend  to  prevent  frightful  dreams,  and  promote  calm  and  quiet 
sleep.  If  you  find  that  by  using  constantly  one  form  of  prayer,  you 
repeat  it  by  rote,  without  attending  to  the  meaning,  change  your 
form,  or  use  different  forms  on  different  days.  If  the  forms  you  find 
in  books  are  too  long,  leave  out  the  parts  which  appear  to  you  the 
least  material,  and  change  any  thing  you  don't  like.  And  whatever 
form  you  use,  don't  confine  yourself  strictly  to  it,  but  pour  out  your 
thoughts  freely  before  God. „  If  you  have  done  any  thing  amiss,  beg 
his  pardon  for  that  particular  offence.  If  you  have  escaped  any  danger, 
return  him  thanks  for  that  particular  preservation.  If  you  have  re- 
ceived any  particular  blessing  or  advantage,  return  him  thanks  for 
that  in  particular.  If  you  are  going  to  engage  in  any  thing  of  import- 
ance, ask  his  assistance.  If  you  have  any  doubt,  beg  his  direction. 
In  short,  consider  him  as  your  best  friend;  as  a  friend  from  whom  you 
can  conceal  nothing ;  who  can  help  you  in  every  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress ;  who  will  never  be  offended  with  you  but  when  you  do  wrong, 
and  who  will  never  forsake  you  unless  you  forsake  him.  And  there- 
fore accustom  yourself,  on  all  occasions,  to  open  your  heart  freely  to 
him.  x  And  don't  be  afraid,  because  you  cannot,  perhaps,  find  proper 
words  to  express  -your  thoughts,  but  express  them  as  you  can ;  for 
he  knows  your  thoughts  before  you  utter  them,  and  will  hear  the 
prayer  that  proceeds,  from  a  sincere  and  humble  soul,   however  it 
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•may  be  expressed.  But  as  he  knows,  and  you  do  not  know,  what  is  best 
for  you  in  this  life,  in  your  prayers  for  worldly  prosperity  and  for  deli- 
veranoe  from  worldly  evils,  remember  always  our  Saviouris  words : 
*  Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done/  And  remember,  also 
that  all  our  petitions  are  to  be  made  in  the  name,  through  the  merits, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  petitions  .put  up  in  his  name  are 
those  which  God  has  promised  to  hear ;  and  it  is  by  his  merits,  and 
for  his  sake  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  pardon  and  favour  from  God." 
P.  126. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  in  1793,  Mr.  Bowdler  re- 
moved to  Hayes,  near  Bromley,  where  he  occupied  a, small 
farm,  and  where,  for  many  years,  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of 
that  useful  character  in  the  community --►a  country  gentleman. 
Though  he  abstained,  for  the  most  part,  upon/  conscientious 
motives,  from  interference  with  parochial  matters,  bis  good 
offices  were  always  ready  when  he  thought  them  needed,  whe* 
ther  in  the  shape  of  advice  or  assistance :  thus,  without  step- 
ping beyond  his  province,  he  afforded,  bv  his  labours,  no  lesd 
than  by  his  benevolence  and  example,  friendly  support  to  his 
parish  priest #,  with  whom  he  walked  hand  in  hand.  His  cha- 
rities liberal,  almost  beyond  his  means,  were,  however,  regu? 
lated  by  judgement  and  discretion ;  he  would  not  consent  to 
waste  money  even  in  charity,  and  his  beneficence  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  word  of  admonition,  which  now  and 
then  perhaps  rendered  the  gift  less  palatable,  though  it  en- 
hanced its  real  value* 

But  Mr.  Bowdler's  endeavours  to  do  good  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  parish  or  neighbourhood :  the  alarming,  state  of  the 
country  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  induced  him 
to  excite  public  attention  to  the  only  sure  means  of  safety,  in  a 
characteristic  pamphlet  entitled,  u  Reform  or  Ruin,"  in  which 
personal  reform  of  principles  and  practice,  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  is  pointed  out  as  the  only  reform  which  could  save  the 
country.  The  sound  sense  which  it  contained,  and  the  good 
principles  which  it  inculcated,  independently  of  all  party  views, 
were  pleasing  to  all  who  were  worthy  of  being  considered ;  and 
it  received  from  the  respectable  part  of  the  community,  and  in- 
deed from  the  public  in  general,  an  attention  which  had  been 
wholly  unexpected. 

".  In  1801,  when  the  kingdom  was.  threatened  with  a  scarcity, 
and  the  cry  among  the  common  people  was  reported  to  be,  that 
they  might  as  well  be  killed  as  starved,  Mr.  B.  suggested,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  under  government,  some  plana  for  lessening  the 

*  An  individual,  as  we  can  testify,  of  no  common  Merit;  jt  most  benero- 
•of ,  iHflobto,  and  holy  man. 
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consumption  of  grain,  and  for  increasing  the  supptyof  notfrteh^ 
ing  food  for  the  lower  classes;  noticing  lastly  the  necessity  of 
taking  effectual  means  to  check  the  progress- -of  vice/  without 
which  all  other  efforts  for '  the  good  of  the  country  would  bh 
found  insufficient.  The  season  of  alarm  has,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  long  since  passed  away ;  but  it  is  pleasing 
and  instructive,  even  when  the  state  of  the  country  is  extremely 
different  to  read  the  opinions  of  a  sensible  man,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  remarkably  practical  and*  useful  turn  of  mind. 
Some  hints  respecting  loans,  taxes,  and  the  new  coinage,  com- 
mitted to  paper  about  the  same  period,  we  merely  notice  a* 
subjects  of  less  permanent  interest  than  that  to  which  he  chiefly 
devoted  his  attention,  viz. :  the  means  of  producing  a  reforma- 
tion in  manners  and  religious  principle,  as  the  only  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  favour  of  God. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1796,-  Mft 
Bowdler,  with  great  deference,  offered  various  points  to  His 
Grace's  consideration,  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  the  suppression  of  vice,  in  several  instances  where  custom 
or  example  appeared  to  have  deadened  public  opinion  to  the 
enormity  of  guilt.  His  communication  was  received  with  at- 
tention, but  without  at  that  time-producing  any  measure  of  im- 
portance* 

A  work  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  brotherly  Love,'*  about 
this  time  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Sir  R.  Hill,  which  occasioned 
Mr.  Bowdler  to  print  a  few  observations  as  cautions  id  the 
readers  of  a  work,  whose  author  he  conceived  to  be  under-  the 
influence  of  religious  enthusiasm, — which  he  used  to  call  religion 
run  wild. 

.  "  Reason  instructed  by  revelation,  and  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
will  teach  a  man  true  religion,  and  keep  him  steady  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  it,  so  long  as  his  passions,  appetites,  feelings,  affections,  and 
imagination  are  kept  in  due  subordination;  but  if  any  of  these  over- 
power reason,  the  man  becomes  liable  to  run  into  all  sorts  and  degrees 
of  error  and  mischief,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
prevailing  power/'    P.  169.  * 

.  The  observations  principally  refer  to  the  mistaken  notion 
that  a  union  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
sectaries  is  friendly  to  vital  religion.  This  opinion  Mr.  B. 
shews  to  be  founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church, — which  is  a  regular  society  under  officers  duly 
authorized  to  govern  it,  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  and 
ordinances ;  and  does  not  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  sects, 
differing  from  each  other  in  many  important  points  both  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline/  and  most  of  them  governed  by  rulers  of 
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their  own  appointment.  The  danger  of  taking  partial  views  of 
religion  is  also  .noticed  as  an  error  of  the  highest  moment. 

Mr.  B.'s  attentiou  being  from  accidental  circumstances  turned 
to  the  defectiveness  of  the  religious  instruction  and  controul  of 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  rising  generation  in  our  schools  and 
universities,  which  he  traced  to  the  neglect  of  private  prayer 
and  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  published  some  remarks  on 
.this  subject;  in  which  he  discussed  the  propriety  of  banishing 
.some  of  the  classical  authors,  and  of  clearing  others  of  those 
impurities  by  which  they  might  be  rendered  as  safe  as  they  are 
delightful. 

In  1816  a  letter  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  which,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  joined 
in  a  request  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  take  into  his  consideration 
the  general  want  of  church  room,  he  proceeds  to  state  in  glow- 
,  ing  terms  the  magnitude  of  some  evils  which  public  authority 
alone  could  remedy ;  the  principal  of  which  are  lotteries,  the 
multiplication  of  judicial  oaths,  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
day,  by.  Sunday  newspapers  and  stage  coaches.  We  have  now 
•to  congratulate  the  country  that,  the  first  of  these  legalized  evils, 
lotteries,  are  no  longer  permitted.  Mr.  B/s  last  days  were 
brightened  with  the  tidings  of  the  abolition  of  the  lottery :  he 
roused  at  the  sound,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  it  dies  with  me." 

The  domestic  sorrows  which  called  into  action  the  patient 
submission  and  cheerful  resignation  of  this  true  Christian  are 
.qext  detailed — the  lingering  illness  of  a  son  and  daughter,  who 
.4i$d  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  leaving  a  pleasing  remem- 
brance, of  whatsoever  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 
The  son  was  known  to  the  world  for  a  few  short  years  during 
the  commencement  of  his  legal  career,  and  his  sentiments  were 
after  his  death  made  public  in  two  volumes  of  Essays  and  Let- 
ters. His  character,  and  that  of  his  sister,  sketched  in  this 
volume  by  the  hand  of  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
real  opinions,  are  extremely  interesting. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bowdler's  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  church — and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  object  of  general  regard— we  are  now  to 
observe  him  befriending  that  portion  of  it,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  adherence  to  the  line  of  Stuart,  had  been  labour- 
ing under  severe  laws,  passed  against  the  Scottish  Episcopa- 
lians in  the  former  half  of  the  preceding  century.  In  1788,  at 
the  death  of  the  last  scion  of  that  unfortunate  house,  the  clergy 
resolved  to  acknowledge  the  reigning  monarch,  and  to  pray  for 
him  by  name  in  the  public  service ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  laws  against  them  were  repealed:  they  subscribed  to  the 
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articles  of  the  En^whChiufch;  and  obtained  a  formal  declara- 
tion, of  their  faith;,  thus  a  way  was  opened. for  their  union 
with  the  English  ordained  Clergy,  who  officiated  in  Scotland, 
without  being  subject  to  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These 
persons-  had  till  then  been  little  known,  but  their  merits  and 
wants  were  by  this  union  brought  to  light,  and  a  committee 
being  formed  in  England. to  manage  a  subscription  set  on  foot 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  their  relief,  Mr, 
Bdwdler  was  named  among  the  members,  and  took  an:  active 
part  in  the  measures  which  were  proposed. 

"  From  this  time  his  attachment  to  this,  very  interesting  portion  of 
Christ's  church  seemed  gradually  to.  increase :  he  was  in .  the  habit  of 
continual  and  intimate  correspondence  with  several  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members  ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  wants,  and  always 
ready  to  give  advice,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  afford  relief;  by  his 
exertions  lie  raised  up  many  valuable  friends  to  the  church,  and  assist- 
ed largely  in  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy  and  catechists,  particularly 
in  the  northern  dioceses,  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  chapels  and 
schools,  and  in  the  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  some  religious 
tracts  into  the  Gaelic  language;  and  his  name  has  been  blessed  by  many 
a  poor  but  pious  worshipper  in  that  country,  who  has  by  his  means 
been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  want,  and  been,  enabled  to  worship 
his  God  in  the  edifying  form  of  our  liturgical  service."     P.  221.         , 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  a  sQund  and  pure  pajrt 
of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ,  is,  as  our  readers  will  leam 
from  our  "  Historical  Sketch"  of  it,  most  highly  interesting, 
both  as  to  its  former  and  its  present  circumstances.  Without  any 
aid  from  the  protection  of  the  state,  without. courting  the  eyes  of 
men,  it  offers  a  pure  and  holy  service,  acceptable  to  God,  an4 
edifying  to  its  members.  Its  Clergy,  having  in  seasons  of  der 
pression  and  distress  steadily  persevered  in  the  practice  of  their 
sacred  duties,  continue,  now  that  they  are  retrieved  from  the 
pressure  of  penal  enactments,  to  exhibit  the  pure  spirit  of  thf 
Gospel,  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  an  earnest  aeal 
for  their  little  flocks,  in  a  firm  adherence  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  a  mild  conciliatory  disposition  towards  those  who  differ 
•from  them—still  struggling,  as  many  o£  them  do,  against  the 
evils  of  poverty  and  neglect.  .Y 

In  the  decline  of  life,  Mr.  Bowdler  removed  to  Eltham,  where 
he  passed  the.  remainder  of  his  days,'  exerting  himself  to  for- 
ward the  establishment  of  National  Schools ;  presiding  over  a 
district  committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression,  of  Vice.    But  the  object  which  more- than 
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all  others  Mf.  B.  pursued  wkh  assiduity ,  wis  -the 
accommodation  to  enable  the  lower  order*  to  attend  divine  i 
ship.  To  the  want  of  this  be  had  bfeen  a<iou8tomed  to  attribute, 
ma  great  degree,  the  increase  of  error  and  dissent,  and  in  a 
letter  which,  conjointly  with  three  friends,  he  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  1814,  he  requests  his  Lordship's  sanction 
for  calling  a  private  meeting  to  digest  some  plan  for  the  erection 
of  ehurehes  and  chapels. 

In  1815  a  memorial,  framed  by  Mr*  B.and  signed  byabout  120 
laymen,  whose  approved  worm,  and  known  attachment  to.  our 
.Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  were  likely  to  afford  a  just 
representation  of  the  general  feeling  upon  this  subject,-  was 
presented  to  Lord  Liverpool:  but  his  Majesty's  Government^ 
under  the  general  cry  for  a  remission  of  taxation,  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  postpone  an  application  to  parliament ;  and 
po  consequences  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  the  memorial 
The  friends  to  the  measure,  however,  urged  by  the  importance 
pf  the  subject,  did  not  despair  an^idunpropitiouscircunistajnces: 
they  summoned  a  meeting  in  1817,  at  which,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Bowdler,  and  aomfe  intimate  friends,  the  outline  of  a 
society  was' fornied  for  providing  additional  church  room,  espe- 
cially for  the  lower  orders ;  *  and  having  received  the  patronage 
of  the  highest  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical^  the  Socletyi 
under  proper  officers,  was  in  all  due  form  instituted  early  in 
1818.  The  rules  and  regulations  were  originally  drawn  up  by 
Mr*  B.  receiving  additions  and  alterations  at  the  subsequent 
meetings.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  was'onejof  the 
most  ardent  desires  of  his  heart ;— he  lived  to  witness  its  active 
and  successful  operations, — and  his  last  hours  were  cheered  by 
a  flattering  testimonial  from  the  members  assembled  at  thafiftn 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  expressing  the  obligation  due  to 
Mr.  Bowdler,  and  the  general  regret  with  which  the  loss  of  his 
assistance  was  contemplated  by  those  who  best  knew  how  to 
appreciate  it. 

When  increasing  infirmities  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
social  and  from  busy  scenes,  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment or  discontent:  he  retired,  expressing  a  devout  thankfulness 
for  the  blessings  which  had  beten  vouchsafed  him,  and  the  com- 
forts he  was  still  permitted  to  enjoy.  ■      ,    •  ... 

"  Mr.  Bowdler  had  been  through  life  an  early  riser,  and  continued 
to  be  bo  in  his  latter  years.  The  first  hours  of  the  morning  were  en*- 
ployed  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  private  devotion ;  his  family 
and  servants  were  regularly  called  together  to  prayers  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  he  attended  the  service  of  the  Church  «n  di  days 
which  were  appropriate*1  to  public  worship."    P.  £&k 
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'  A  few  favourite  authors,  particularly  on  religious  subjects, 
engaged  muck  of  his  attention ;  but  useful  employment  for  the 
benefit  <>f  others  being  best  suited  to  his  character  and  taste,  he 
published  in  1801  a  collection  of  poems,  divine  and.  moral,  many 
of  which  had  never  before  been  printed  \ — a  useful,  pleasing; 
and  -interesting  volume*  in  which  perhaps  few  pieces  af  real 
exceHence  are  hot  to  be  found,  and  much  is  inserted  which  ia 
new  and  valuable.  The  hour  of  death  this  vigilant  Christian 
had  so  long  anticipated — he  had  so  carefully  set  his  house*  in 
orderrrth^t  had  it  come  suddenly  it  would  not-  have  surprised 
him  unawares.  Delayed  as  it  was,  through  the  divine  mercy, 
it  afforded  him  occasion  to  express  strongly  his  gratitude  and 
submission.    He  thus  writes  to  a  friend : 

"  My  head  fails  as  much  as  my  body.  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  any* 
business,  and  I  have  more  writing  than  is  good  for  me  j  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  say,  God  be-  with  you,  and  your  wife,  and  your  children  •  • . »: 
I  am  free  from  pain  and  sickness,  can  feel  the  kindness  of  my  friends/ 
relish  my  food,  can  walk  a  mile,  sleep  pretty  well ;  my  eyes  serve  me 
as  well  as  for  many  years  past ;  what  can  I  say  more  ?  Oh  how  thank* 
fal  I  ought  to  be,  when  beside,  and  beyond  ^U  these  comforts,  I  can 
lookup  to  heaven,  and,  relying  on  my  Saviour's  merits,  entertain:  a  hum-! 
ble,  but-finn  hope,  that.  I  wall  be  ^admitted  as  adoor-kfieper  in,  the 
house  of  my  God."    P.  258. 

He  gradually  sunk,  into  the  repose  of  the  grave,  retaining  to 
the  Iastliis  self-possession  and  unaffected  piety:  havitig  in  the 
days  of  Tiealth  been  4,  constant  attendant  upon  alt  the  means  of 
grace,  "he"  was  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  decay  abundantly  sujk 
plied  with  spiritual  consolation.  Having  already  arranged  hfe 
worldly  concerns,,  with'a  prudent  foresight,  his  time  Was  entirely 
at  his  command ;  tis  mind  was  easy  and  free  to  bestow  itself 
upon  any  subject  which  came  before  it,  particularly  dri  those  of 
everlasting  Interest. '  But  he  was  also  auve  to  the  events  of  the 
passing  day ;  his  faculties  remained  unimpaired,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  appeared  to  glow  with  brighter  lustre,  as  hid 
bodily  powers  declined.  He  drew  Jlis  last  breath  with  a  slight 
struggle  on  the  30th  of  June,  1823.  v  ] 

"  A  great,  perceptible  change— a  crisis  such  as  many  devout  gerr 
sou  have  looked  for,  Mr.  Bowdler  never  experienced ;  but  hi,§  grind  wap 
calm,  bis  faith  strong,  his  hopes  elevated,  his  language  full  of  anipia- 
tiog,  and  hisgping  dawn  was  lie  that  of  the  summer  sun,  when,  after  a 
long  «mjl  buay  day,  Sometimes  darkened  by  clouds,  and  sometimes  wet 
wkn  r^in,  jje  breaks  forth  in  gloryi  lights  up  every  tear-drop  that  stands 
upon  the  leaves,'  and  ?hed>  an  exhilarating  smile  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature/'-  P. £J6.       *""""  ^ * 
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.  Some  days;  or  even  weeks,  after  he  had  sighed  ore*  Ins  ina- 
bility to  be  useful,  Mr.  Bowdler  was  enabled  to  dictate  an  ad- 
dress to  his  friends  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church, 
which,  according  to  his  directions,  was  printed  after  his  death, 
and  circulated  among  them.  Its  object  was,  by  a  short  state- 
ment* of  the  merits  and  wants  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scot- 
land, to  excite  the  supporters  of  pure  religion  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  welfare — those  who  are  able  to  afford  pecuniary 
aid,  to  give  it ;  and  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  such  means, 
to  give  their  countenance  and  protection. 
.  Such  is  the  picture  of  religious  life  presented  in  this  Memoir 
— a  picture  honourable  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
the  religion  which  he  professed, — affording  a  salutary  counter- 
balance to  the  rhapsodies  of  presumptuous  enthusiasts, — and 
proving  by  example  that  pure  and  undefiled  Religion  is  sober, 
righteous,  and  godly— that  her  ways  are  ways  of  .pleasantness, 
and  that  her  paths  lead  infallibly  to  peace. 
•' .  After  the  circulation  of  the  "  Memoir"  of.  Mr.  Bowdler 
among  his  friends,  and  previous  to  its  publication,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowdler,  brother  of  the  deceased,  followed  his  worthy  relative 
to  the  grave.  Some  account  of  this  gentleman's  life  and  lite- 
rary labours,  especially  those  in  the  service  of  virtue,  is  added 
in  a  Postscript. 

,  Mr.  T.  Bowdler  was  born  in  1764,  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
abilities  above  the  common  rank,  and  of  a  disposition  amiable, 
engaging,  and  industrious.  After  having  laid  the  foundation 
pf  a  good  classical  education,  he  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  and  at- 
Edinburgh,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profession,  for 
which  he  was  designed.  He  spent  four  years  upon  the  conti- 
nent, in  enlarging  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  cultivating 
his  taste ;  and  then  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
profession  of  a  physician  was  not,  however,  adapted  to  his  frame 
of  mind ;  and  he  pursued  it  during  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
out  of  filial  respect  to  his  wishes, — but  no  longer. 

The  talents  and  character  of  Mr.  T.  Bowdler  obtained  him 
admission  into  the  highest  circles  of  literary  and  scientific 
society  in  London,  where  he  for  some  time  resided ;  but  his 
occupations  were  not  confined  to  intellectual  enjoyments :  he 
partook  largely  of  the  family  propensity  to  be  of  practical  use 
to  others,  and  accordingly  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  employed 
in  the  promotion  and  management  of  public  Charities,  and  pa- 
triotic Institutions.  He  first  became  an  author  in  1788,  "when 
he  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  political  struggle 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  into 
the  particulars  of  which  he  had  made  a  personal  and  minute 
enquiry. 
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For  ten  years  Mr.  T.  Bowdler  resided  at  St.  Boniface,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  that  delightful  retirement  was  still 
engaged  in  contributing  to  the  temporal  comforts,  and  moral 
improvement!  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  After  a  short  sojourn 
at  Malta, — a  place  endeared  to  him  by  the  memory  of  .Lieut. 
Gen.  Villettes,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  early  intimacy;— 
he  took  up  his  abode  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  near  Swansea. 

In  1814  Mr.  T.  Bowdler  published  a  Memoir  of  General 
Villettes ;  and  in  some  "Observations"  appended  to  it,  on  the 
prevailing  rage  for  emigration  to  France,  we  find  the  following 
sensible  and  seasonable  conclusion  to  his  remarks. 

.  "  I  sum  up  the  whole  with  saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  by  Englishmen  from  a  view  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  general,  and  of  France  in  particular,  is  to  increase  their  attach- 
ment to  their  native  land ;  to  make  them  duly  sensible  of  what  they 
owe  to  Him  who  placed  their  existence  in  this  happy  island ;  and  of 
course,  sensible  of  that  degree  to  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
act  a  part  worthy  of  the  station  which  his  merciful  Providence  has 
assigned  them." 

It  is,  however,  for  the  two  works  which  engaged  Mr.  Bowd- 
ler's  attention  during  the  evening  of  his  days,  that  he  will  be 
best  known,  and  most  gratefully  remembered.  They  were  both 
undertaken. with  the. purest  motives;  and  if  we  may  anticipate 
the  success  of  the  one  which  is  not  yet  before  the  public,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  other  has  been  received,  we  need  not 
.  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  both  executed  with  singular  ability 
and  judgment.  To  divest  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  and 
Gibbon  of  all  that  rendered  them  disgusting  and  pernicious, 
and  yet  to  retain  all  their  beauties  and  excellencies,  was  no  easy 
matter.  Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Bowdler  a 
"  Family  Shakspeare"  made  its  appearance ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  critics  could  urge  about  false  modesty/  and 
expurgated  editions,  the  strong  moral  sense  of  the  public  has 
declared  unequivocally  in  its  favour.  The  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,"  in  an  unexceptionable  state,  is  now  in 
the  press,  finished  by  the  same  hand ;  and  as  we  trust  that  we 
shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  estimating  its  merits,  we 
shall  defer  till  then  our  observations  on  the  effect  of  that  stern 

Srinciple  of  Christian  morality,  which  seems  to  have  actuated 
fr.  Bowdler,  and  which  will  not  allow  that  the  minds  of  our 
youth  may  be  poisoned,  rather  than  cut  away  the  corrupt  parts 
of  a  justly  favourite  author. 

The  la[st  scene  of  this  active  Christian's,  pilgrimage  was  in 
perfect  consistency  with  his  former  cotlrse ;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  tranquilly  resigned  into  the  hands  of  that  merciful 
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Creatorto  whom  he  war  deeply Vratefiil  fbraanv  blessings,  a  Kfe 
which  had  been  ebjefly  spent  in  promoting  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  or  his  fellow-creatures.  In  him  "the  poor 
lost  a  generous  benefactor,  his  neighbours  a  .bright  example, 
and  those  who  were  more  intimately  connected  with  him,  a  kind 
and  valuable  friend." 
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JF.  R.  &.,  tyc.  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Litch- 
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London.    Rivingtons.     1825. 

Fgw  subjects  have  given  more  frequent  exercise  to  the  pen  of 
the  theologian,— not  any  within  the  intire  range  of  divinity  has 
been  the  parent  of  a  greater  aggregate  quantity  of  eoutjd  sense, 
on  the  one  hand,  and ,  of  .extravagant  absurdity  on  the  other— 
than  "  Faith."  By  one  party,  Faith,  the  saving  faith  of  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  l^as  been  represented  ad  a  term  synonymous  with 
the  secret  assurances  of  the  Puritans  of  Croiriwell's  day,  or  the 
Revivalists  of  our  own ;  as  a  virtue  so  excellent  in  itself  as  to 
Supply  the  place  of  every  other  virtue,  public  or  private ;  as 
the  mere  gift  of  God,  bestowed  at  random,  so  td  speak,  upon 
the  most  dissolute  as  well  as  upon  the  most  pure  in  mind  and 
morals ;  as  a  thing  frequently  denied  to  the  humble  enmiirer 
for  half  a  century,  and  frequently  granted  to  the  abandoned 
criminal  on  the  scaffold ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  as  the  necessary 
precedent  of  human  salvation,  without  which,' in  the  peculiar 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  themselves,  eternal  misery  miftt  be  the 
fate  of  all.  J5y  another  party  the  Very  opposite  extreme  is 
held.  These  persons  affect  to  embrace  the  serttiment  of  the 
jpoet,— .  t 

•  <4  For  forms  of  faith  let  angry  bigots  fight,  

Hts-ccted  caanot  be  wrong  whose  life  is  right;99 

and  so,  treating  faith  as  a  thing  illusory  and  unprofitable,  they 
ascribe  the  salvation  of  such  as  shall  be  saved,  Wholly  to  thfe 
effects  of  their  general  conduct  on  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  politician,  the  last  will  no  doubt  appear  a 
.preferable  species  of  doctrine  to  the.  first;  but  we  need  not 
#dd  t^at  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  By  6.  third 
party,  again,  faith  is  confined  to  the  mere  act  of  believing  in 
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Ood,  as  he  is  set  forth  In  holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Those  who  restrict  the 
meaning  of  the  term  within  these  narrow  bounds,  very  properly 
contend  that,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  holiness  of  life,  and 
parity  of  morals,  it  will  avail  nothing  to  the  salvation  of  him 
who  professes  it.  Whilst  a  fourth  party,. alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  ascribing  any  merit  to  good  works,  maintain,  that  however 
necessary  good  works  may  be,  as  far  as  the  individual  himself, 
or  his  fellow  mortals  are  concerned,  they  are  valueless  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  has  promised  to  bestow  upon  faith,  and 
upon  faith  alone,  the  reward  of  eternal  life.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  one  and  all  of  these  parties  are  in  error;  though  cer- 
tainly they  err  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  First  party  err,  because  they  mistake  for  a  rational  and 
sober  faith,  the  wild  workings  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
Faith — real,  solid,  and  living  faith,  can  hardly  be  acquired  in  a 
moment,  without  the  operation  of  a  miracle.    When  a  man  is 
under  the  excitement  of  any  violent  impression,  such  as  that 
produced  by  terror,  by  astonishment,  by  joy,  or  even  by  sorrow, 
a  skilful  manager  may,  perhaps,  persuade  him  to  profess  a 
belief  in  any  thing,  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  excitation,  oc 
to  divert  it  into  an  agreeable  channel.    Thus  the  criminal  who 
is  about  to  suffer  death,  and  whose  past  life  may  have  been  one 
of  utter  ignorance  and  vice,  if  he  be  assured,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  that  all  who  obtain  so  much  faith  as  to  produce  ah 
internal  conviction  that  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular ;  and 
that  the  anticipation  of  salvation  here,  will  be  followed  by  actual 
salvation  hereafter,-— seldom  fails  to  work  himself  up  into  the 
state  of  mind  required  of  him.    But  is  this  faith  ?   or  are  that 
man's  prospects  the  more  bright,  because  in  his  last  moments  he 
has  presumptuously  dared  to  pronounce  God  a  liar,  who  has  pro- 
mised to  judge  all  men  according  to  their  works  ?    Surely  not. 
In  what  respect  the  Second  class  of  reasoners  err,  we  need  not 
repeat.    Their  creed,  or  rather  their  want  of  creed,  will  find 
no  support  in  that  volume  which  distinctly  says,  "he  that  be* 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die."    Of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  classes  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
they  err  by  considering  either  faith  or  morality,  or  even  both 
combined,  as  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  man's  salvation.  Faith 
and  good  works  are  unquestionably  the  conditions  on  which  an 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  promised  to 
man ;  but  between  the  conditions  of  obtaining  any  benefit,  and 
the  operative  cause  of  that  benefit,  there  is  the  widest  possible 
difference.    The  divines,  therefore,  who  from  a  fear  q{ ascribing 
VOL.  II.  no.  iv.  F  F 
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any  merit  to  good  varies,,  aaeribe  the  intbe  merit  ef  salvation 
to  faith,  fall  into  the  very  same  error  with  those  from  whom 
they  differ.  There  is  no  more  merit  in  faith,  however  we 
interpret  the  term,  than  there  is  in  good  works,  considered  with 
reference  to  human  salvation;  eternal  life  being,  after  all,  to 
the  most  pious  and  faithful  of  our  race,  "  the  gift  of  God, 
through  Jeatts  Christ  our  Lord." 

.  We  have  read  a  good  deal  xm  the  subject  of  Faith,  as  weH 
what  has  been  -written  by  our  old,  as  by  modern  divides,  but 
we  certainly  never  met  wkh  any  exposition  <of  the  term  Chris- 
tian Faith,  which  has  given  us  more  satisfaction  than  that  now 
before  us.  We  like. the  book,  not  only  because  we  cordially 
agree  in  all  that  the  Archdeacon  asserts,  but  because  it  is 
written  throughout  in  a  plain  and  unaffected  style;  such  as 
the  fastidious  critic  will  not  condemn,  and  the  half-lettered 
peasant  may  fully  comprehend.  The  view  taken  of  the  ques- 
tion fay  our  author  may  be  stated  in  few  words;  and  his  mode 
of 'Supporting  it,  cannot  be  too  generally  studied. 
.  He  draws  a  broad  and  marked  line  of  distinction  between 
the  terms  Faith  and  Belief;  showing  that  there  may  riot  exist 
one  particle  of  the  former  where  the  latter  abounds.  Belief 
he  describes  as  an  a- sent  to.  propositions  winch  we  cannot 
deny;  and  too  truly  observes,  that  it  is. held,  in  the  matter  of 
revealed  religion,  by  vast  numbers,' who  have  nevertheless  no 
claim  to  be  (Considered  as  faithful.  Faith,  he  says,  implies 
that  fcind  of  trust  in  God  and  in  Christ, — that  unshaken  and 
unshakeable  reliance  upon,  the  whole  declarations  of  Scripture, 
which  operates  at  all  moments,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
upon  the  mind,  with  force  sufficient  to  defend  Urn  who  enter- 
tains it  from  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  to  comfort  and 
support  him  in  trials  and  difficulties.  "  Such  a  faith  was  held/* 
he  continues,  "by  all  the  saints  of  the  olden  time,  from  AbeX 
the  first  martyr,  down  to  the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the 
church;  and  such  a  faith  wiH  stilt  be  held  bv  those  who  *m 
really  faithful,  and  not  mere  believers"  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen,  both  of  the  language,  and  matter  of 
die  volume.  After  bringing  forward,  from  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  numerous  instances  whete  faith  has  been  triebV 
sometimes  to  the  advantage,  sometimes,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  tempted,  Mr.  Nares  goes  on  to  say — 

"  These  are  great  examples :  but  in  common  life  also  them  are 
trials  by  which  the  steadiness  of  »a  sound  faith  is  pat  to  the  proof. 
Suppose  a  person  rightly  i&structed  in  youth,  and  taught  to  know  bulb 
what  he  ought  to  bdieve,  and  in  what  to  trust ;  his  frith  will  then  be 
triad,,  through  life,  fcy.  various,  testa  adapted  to  his  successive  i 
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tfe**,  earf  vtoyftsj  rtrmtmflaace*.  Urn  fiset  gffet  &*:  will  *be,  **? 
Assist  the  umfuaSom  of  the  world,  and  restrain  Mi  passions  withir* 
tbebeonds  of  propriety  and  i^orattty*  bi  these,  efforts  hi*  suceess\ 
#tU  of  etfaree  be  proportioned  e>  his  fttm  sriiasice  on  thete  .truths* 
wtjfe  wfciott  his  mind  ws*  storeeVby  edtiqUron ;  snpnosiag:  always  dst* 
preventing  and  assisting  £raae  of  God*,  which  in,  dvery  pest  of  liistf 
and  under  every  kind  of  trial,  mast  be  sttsght,  and.wfcicb  nail  *eae» 
be  denied  to'  these  who.  rightly  seek  it.  It  mast  be  further  ^ro*e6Va» 
he  proceeds  in  life,  that  he  h»  the  steadiness  ta-adhore  to  what  hcf 
knows  to  be  the  troth,  in  defiance  of  the  .scorn  of.  those  .who)  ridicule* 
or  the  sophistry  of  those  who  strive  ta  undernime,  has.  faith;  Of  i£ 
he  meet  with  no  tew&ptation  to  deny  the  troth,  far  siagr  meet  with  many 
which  wilt  urge  him  to  depart  from  the  integrity,  purity,  aprigbtnessy 
or  other  proo&of  obedience  which  a  true  faith  prescribes. 

"  Or  it  may  please  God  to  prove  him  by  afflictions  of  various  kinds; 
dUapfointHiewt  of  worldly  hope**  the  loss  of  frie*dsy4po*e*?y,  disease, 
pautof  body,  or  distress  of  mind  9  wades  any  or  ail  of  whtctrarfBic+f 
tions,  if.  bis  faith  and  trust  ist  GoA  mi  Christ  da  not .  so  far  support 
hint  as.  to  bw.  made  uwifejtt  jn  parent  a*d  resigned  submiasionr  £he 
is*iie  of  lgp  trital  cqjnppf  be  d>em(a4  favourable.  Yet  there  i*  mef^ 
with  God ;  and  after  any,  or  even  many  failures,  how  far  that  mercj^ 
will  extend  to  pardon  frailty,  is  known  to  God  alone.  Sincere  repent-, 
aflcefriirdo  all  that  can  Be  done;*  Accompanied  by "faith  and  trust  ux. 
Hint  who-  clied  for  our  deliverance,  and  whose  abundant  merits  can 

compensate  for  the  worst  of  our  defeats"  *    *'  % 

♦  ••  ..  ...t  .»*# 

We  imbjoiira  brie*"  description  of  the  Chrietkaiife,  beta**** 
we  look-tipon  it  a*  most  ^atiottal  and  sounds  ,  •    .  >  ' 

"  By  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chris^u**  litip  is  pgQperJ&a.  Jjfa 
of  faith.  A  life  of  reliance  on  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
reliance  so  firm  as  either  to  prevent  transgression,  however  strong  (he 
temptation,  or  to  recover  the  oflundei  from  it,  and  enable  him  to  gain 
new  hopes  by  the  means  prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  Sincere  endeavours 
to  do  well,  with  sorrow  and  repentance  no  less  sincere,  whenever  tlte 
deceitfbfhess  of  shr  rimy  have  baffled  those"  endeavours :  *  fliese  are  ffie 
oeaditfonsy  wfthe**  the  date  performance  o*  whfeh,  hope  must  be  defy - 
si*t,  sank  ednfiilenee pfewussptfeeus ;  the  cbntldettde,  eotof the  fajtfifU, 
bat  of  those*  who  set'  aajdV  *hfc  la»r*  of  £e£  find  Christ,  to^neta  **w 
precjeplf  tandrcondiqons  fa*  themselves.''  < 

The  Archdeacon's  conclusion  we  shcfl  give  in  Jus  c^nyvc-rds^ 

*I  hhw  then  ejtdeBvonjbed  to  refote  and  *9  expose^he'fkief  errors: 
wbiokrhafte;  fowled*  o«  ex>  naw^uAisiet^  respecting  frith,  by  allowing,, 
in  the  farstinenwaee,  thafit  ier  notimexe  belief;  hut  something  muchmoie. 
difficajt  tpb*  stained;  Belief  may , come  spontaneously  by  .jproo^  or: 
certain  knowledge,  hut  &ith  njoet.be  supported  by  many  other  vfrtu£»;f 
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jarttcalarly  by  humility  and  patience,  prepared  to  submit  theunefai 
in  all  things  to  the  will  of  God.  Secondly,  ft  he*  been  *how*,.  that  if 
faith  could  subsist  without  accompanying  virtues,  it  would  be  absotosly 
of  no  value  or  efficacy  towards  obtaining  salvation.  The  case  of  the 
thief,  pardoned  on  the  cross,  which  has  often  been  grievously  misap- 
plied* tnariros  esiy,  what  we  ought  otherwise  to  believe,  that  Christ 
eonld  discern  true  penitents,  even  under  the  most  suspicious  rircinn- 
stsness.  But  our  uniform  persuasion  should  be,  that  in  order  to  live 
by  our  faith,  we  must  also  live  according  to  it ;  which  is  to  live,  as  far 
aassay  be  possible,  according  to  the  example  of  our  Lord.  If  we  look 
to  that,  we  cannot  but  he  assured  that  all  iniquity  must  be  as  far  from 
his  approbation,  aa  it  was  from  hia  practice,  and  that  if  he  suffers  guilt 
to  Jmpe  for  pardon,  it  ia  to  encourage  repentance  and  amendment,  not 
to  give  licence  to  an  obstinate  continuance  in  sin,  or  to  the  abuse  of 
that  very  mercy  which  we  adore/9 

To  all  this  we  give  our  moat  cordial  assent*  It  were  well, 
if  preachers  in  general,  when  treating  of  the  matter  of  Faith, 
would  adopt  sura  sentiments,  and  imitate  such  language* 
-  We  regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
making  quotations  from  any  of  the  occasional  sermons  in  this 
volume.  They  are  all  excellent  in  their  way ;  and  they  are  full 
of  that  happy  and  cheerful  tone,  which  never  foils  to  accompany 
▼Hal  religion. 

Subjoined  to  the  whole  is  an  admirable  Charge,  delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  Stafford  in  the  year  1812.  In  conclusion  we  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  that  the  present  publication  of  Mr.  Nares, 
while  it  may,  and  we  trust  will,  prove  of  great  benefit  to  society, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  previous  reputation  of  Us  author,  aa 
a  scholar  and  a  divine* 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of Geneva  ilhstrated  ma  Series  of  Sermons, 
preached  by  the  modern  Divines  of  thai  City.    Edited  by  ike  Rev. 

.  J.  S.  Pons,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplain*  at  the  Dutch  Chapel,  St. 
James's  Palace;  and  Minister  of  the  French  Episcopal  Chunk,  called 
EgUse  dee  Grecs.    Pp.  368.    10s.    London.    TretttteL    1825. 

The  Church  of  Geneva  has  for  several  years  past  been  labour* 
ihg  under  the  charge  of  Socmianism ;  and  it  seems  to  be  die 
object  of  the  Editor  of  these  Sermons  to  adduce  evidence  in 
proof  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  For  this  purpose,  he  has 
selected  twelve  discourses,  from  the  productions  of  ten  of  those 
whom  he  considers  the  most  venerated  ministers  of  the  ^National 
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■Church,  and  has  prefaced  them  with  about  twenty  pages  of 
eulogy,  in  honour  of  the  exemplary  maimer  in  which  toe  paro- 
chial clergy  perform  the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling, 

"From  the  foregoing  data,"  says  Mr.  Pons,  "  the  reader  will  be  em- 
bled  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  and  it  eanhatfdfy  be  an  unfavour- 
able  one,  respecting  thexlergy  of  Geneva ;  and  the  discourses  brought 
together  in  this  volume,  are,  the  Editor  humbly  thinks,  calculated  to 
confirm  that  impression:  conscientiously  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  her  venerable  establish- 
ments,  he  has  long  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  introduce  more  directly  s* 
the  notice,  and  to  recommend  to  the  liberal  judgment  of  its  members, 
a  clergy  inconsiderable  indeed,  as  far  as  regards  mnribezs,  but  still  a 
national  clergy."    Preface,  p.  xxix. 

The  Sermons  contained  in  this  volume,  are :— - 

I.  On  the  Christian  Faith,  by  J.  T.  S.  Celleriec 

II.  On  the  Incarnation  of  ofer  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  C.  E.R 
Moulinie. 

IIL  On  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Repentance,  by  S.  R.  I* 
Oaussen. 

IV.  On  the  Nature  of  Repentance,  and  the  only  method  of 
attaining  it,  by  S.  R.  L.  Gaussen. 

V.  On  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  by  Ph.  Moo* 
ehoiu 

VI.  On  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Ph.  Moo* 
chon. 

VII.  On  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  P.  de  Joux. 

VIII.  The  Cross  of  Christ  the  Glory  of  the  Christian,  by  Ai 
A.  E.  Diodati. 

IX.  On  the  Condition  of  Justification,  by  A.  Thouron. 

X.  On  Beneficence,  by  P.  Picot 

XL  On  the  Teal  Obstacles  to  a  Holy  Life,  by  L.  Ferriere. 

XIL  Christ  washing  his  Disciples'  Feet,  a  Lesson  of  Humi- 
lity, by  J.  EL  Ceflerier,  jon. 

Now,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  these  Sermons,  (some 
of  which  we  esteem  to  be  rather  equivocal  in  point  of  doctrine,) 
we  must  say  at  once,  that  so  small  a  selection  cannot  possibly 
illustrate  the  doctrines  of  a  whole  Church ;  nor  can  the  opinions 
of  ten  ministers  only  be  received  as  the  sentiments  of  the  na- 
tional clergy  of  Geneva ;  more  particularly  as  three  out  of  these 
ten,  Messrs.  Ceflerier,  Gaussen,  and  Moulinie,  refused  to  sign 
the  well-known  Arr6t6  of  1817,^  in  which  u  the  venerable  com- 
pany of  pastors9'  declared  themselves  hostile  to  a  public  expo* 
sition  of  those  articles  of  faith,  which  are  essentially  Christian. 

The  venerable  company  of  pastors,  twenty-five  in  number,  are 
considered  as  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  Ueneva:  they  ordain 


ainfetefs,  tfeey  detenbin*  wfart  «feete *ha&~b»  preached  fr0« 
-the  pulpits  of  the  Canton;  and  frouttteir  deeisam  there  is  no 
appeal.  From  what  then  are  we  to  gather  the  declines  of  the 
established  clergy?  from  die  sermons  of  a  .few  individual?,  or 
from  the  declarations  of  this  body?  .Most  undoubtedly  frow 
the^att^r;  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  decree 
i$syed  by  tfce  venerable  company,  on  the  3d  of  May,  181?,  which 
jufnpwed  tfce  following  obligation  on  themselves,  and  on  all  who 
should  hereafter  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  Ordir 
aati<ML  .    - 

*.  ."\N<HJ*  Browtt00*  de  nous  abstenir,  tant  que  nous  resfderons,  et 
que  nous  precherons  dans  les  6glises  du  Canton  de  Geneve,  d'etaMir, 
soit  par  un  discours  entier,  soit  par  une  partie  de'discours  dirige  vers 
ce  but,  notre  opinion.  ' 

, . ".  1., {Sur,  la ipaniere  dontla  nature  divine  est  unie  a  la personne de 
Msus-Christ. 
^ "  2.  Sur  le  p6che  originel. 

-1(<  $.•  Sur  la  manure  dontlagrAceop^re,  on^ur  la  gr&ie  efflcace. 
11  4.  Sur  la  predestination."  ; 

If  a  churfch,  which  thus  forbids  its  clergy  to  preach  upon  th$ 
4ivme  natur$  of*  Christ,  or  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  and  the  efficacy of  grace,  "be  riot  anti-trimtariah,  we  are  at -^ 
lgs3  to,  kqow  what  to  call  it/  M..  Chenevieri  is  one  .o£  the  ve- 
nerable company  of  pastors,  arid  theological  professor  of  the 
academy  of  Geneva;  an4  this  divine,  in  a  publication  printed  in 
1819,  and  entitled  "  Causes  qui  retardent  ches  les  Reronn£syles 
Progres  de  la  Th&ologie,"  declares  himself  thus : : "  On  est  beu- 
reux  de  nouvpir  se  dire,  j'ai'reprouve  selen  mes  forces  cette 
fhanie  Atnanasienne." 

As  long  as  auch  sentimente  as  these  are  avowed  by  tke  body, 
to  wfyieh  the  people  and  government  of  the  Canton  refer  all  mat- 
ters of  religion,  arid  by  the  authorities  who  hold  the  most  im~ 
portant  situations  in  the  university,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
Consult  the  sermons  of  individuals  for  an  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trines of  tlie  Church  of  Geneva.  .Nor  can,  we  ^exactly  call  these 
productions  the  sermons  of  the  modern  divines,  when  we  re- 
member  that  one  half,  of  the  number  at  least,  that  Cellerier, 
Gaussen,  Moulini£rDe  Joux,and  Picot,  are  among  the  oldest  of 
the  national  clergy,  and  generally  considered  as  the  upholders 
of  the  ancient  Helvetic  creed,  in  opposition  to  the  more  recent 
opinions. 

As  we  ourselves,  however,  take  as  much  pleasure  as  Mr!  Pons 
can  possibly  do,  when  we  find  what  we  esteem  the  pure  doc- 
trines pf  Christianity  advanced  by  any  of  the  parochial  minister^ 
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<of  Gefceva,  We  select  the  subjoined  passage  from  the  sermon  of 
De  J9UX,  in  defence  of  the  Godhead,  of  the.  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:-  but  we  must  again  observe,  that  we  take  it  rather  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  individual,  than  of  the  national  church  to  which 
he  professes  adherence*      ."......  >     < 

.  "  Lastly,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  expressly  joined  with  the  Father  and  thq 
Son  in  the  divine  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  a  coequal  authority  is 
ascribed  to  him :  '  Teach  ye  all  nations,'  saith  Christ  to  his  apostles, 

*  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the. 
Holy  Ghost.'  And  in  the  solemn  benediction  with  which  St.  Pan! 
closes  his  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  under- 
stood to  communicate  powers  and  gifts  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
of  believers  ?  -'  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  Wrftes  the  apostle; 

*  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  alL' 

"  These  expressions,  my  brethren,  as  well  as  many  others  to  be 
found  in  our  sacred  writings,  cannot  certainly  be  employed  to  designate 
any  mere  creature  5  and  therefore  they  prove  incontestibly,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  partakes  the  same  authority,  the  same  perfections,. and  the 
same  nature,  with  God  the  Father.  We  know,  notwithstanding,  that 
.  there  is  but  one  God,  that  there  cannot  be  three  Supreme  Being*,  that 
there  is  no  being,  inferior  to  God,  who  has  a  right  to  our.  adoration  ; 
1  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  There  is  no  God  but  me.  Have  t 
not  declared  it?  Ye  are  even  ray  witnessed.  Is  there  a  God  besides 
me  t  Yea,  there  is  no  other  God*  I  know  not  any.  Before  me  there 
was  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me.  I  am  the  Lord  i 
that  is  my  name :  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.  Thoti  shatt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  -God;  and  him  only  shalt  •thouiserve.? 

"  It  is  clear,  from  all  these  passages,  as  weH  as  from  reason,  that 
there  is  no  plurality  in  the  Divine  nature  ;<  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in" 
the  Aposdes'  Creed,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  to  partake 
of  the  divinity  with  God  the  Father.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  as  we 
profess  to  believe  that  the  Father,  the  Son,. and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
essentially  united  in  a  manner  ineffable  and  incomprehensible,  and  that 

*  these  three  are  one/  according  as  it  is  declared  by  St.  John,  and  by 
our  sacred  Liturgy,  which  saith  of  Jesus  Christ,  .that  he  '  liveth  an!} 
reigneth  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  God,  world 
without*  end!"'    P.  173. 

If  M.  De  Joux  wrote  the  sermon  fronx  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  after  his  signature,  to  the  Arr6te  of  1617,  we  cannot  easily 
reconcile  his  engagements  and  his  practice..  If  it  was  composed 
and  published  before  the  Ajrr6t4,  it  is  no  exposition  of  the  modern 
doctrines  of  Geneva,  of  which  that  instrument  may  more  pro* 
perly  be  termed  an  illustration. 
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Sermons,  by  tie  Rev.  Thomas  Froohall  Dibdto,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Minis* 
tariff  St.  Mary%  Bryanston  Square,  and  Vicar  of  Exning,  in  Suf* 
fOL    too.??. 462.    15*    Umdan.    Harding.    1835. 

Our  readers  will  certainly  expect  from  us  some  account  of  ine 
theological  productions  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  already  known,  to 
them  as  a  zealous  prosecutor  of  studies  of  less  obvious  utility* 
They  will  be  curious  to  discover  the  influences  of  the  mechani- 
cal on  the  intellectual  department  of  the  art  of  writing ;  the  con- 
nection of  criticism  Bibliographical  with  criticism  Biblical ;  the 
aid  which  the  spirit  derives  from  the  letter ;  how  fa?  the  study 
of  book-binding  conduces  to  success  in  book-making;  and  what 
new  readings  and  luminous  interpretations  have  resulted  from  the 
leafnetl  Bibliologistta  researches  among  old  MS8.  and  fare  edi- 
tions. It  is  this  naturally  prevalent  curiosity  which  has  induced 
us  to  bestow  some  attention  on  Mr.  Dibdin's  volume  of  Sermons ; 
but-  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  printed  on  handsome 
paper,  and  in  elegant  type,  there  is  little  in  it  to  call  for  notice. 
It  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  writer  who  never  made  the  science 
of  sacred  eloquence  his  study.  Novelty  of  subject  or  of  argu- 
ment is  scarcely  now  to  be  expected  in  a  sermon ;  but  force, 
accuracy,  and  elegance  may  be  reasonably  required ;  and  in  all 
such  qualifications  these  discourses  appear  to  us  to  be  miserably 
deficient*  There  is  a  careless  laxity  about  them  all,  which 
seems  to  render  the  texts  and  sermons  almost  all  mutually 
convertible*  ^  . 

"Abhor  that  which  is  evil:  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,"  is 
an  excellent  compendium  of  Scripture  ethics ;  but  congregations 
require  that  good  and  evil  should  be  clearly  and  definitely  un- 
derstood- A  preacher,  for  the  most  part,  should  be  engaged  in 
settling  their  nature  and  limits;  and  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
this  to  be  completed  in  a  single  sermon,  each  of  his  public  dis- 
courses should  be  occupied  in  ascertaining  their  distinctions 
in  some  specific  case.  He  who  surveys  from  a  mountain, 
the  boundaries  of  an  extensive  territory  may  have  a  general 
idea  of  its  figure  and  extent:  but  he  whose  interest  it  is  never 
to  transgress  the  line  will  not  content  himself  with  this  cursory 
view*  He  will  visit  in  succession  every  point,  and  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  real  demarcation.  A  general  glance  over  the  wide 
region  of  faith  and  practice  may  be  useful,  and  even  necessary ; 
but  this  will  prove  altogether  ineffectual,  where  the  Christian 
does  not  accompany  his  guide  round  the  border,  and  accurately 
possess  himself  of  its  details.   This  moral  empire  is  to  be  found 
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fn  the  Scriptures ;  and  of  these  every  person  in  this  country 
possesses  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with  the  broad 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  rewards  and  punish* 
merits  with  which  they  are  respectively  encouraged  and  de- 
nounced : — but  the  misfortune  is,  that,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases,  here  mankind  are  content  to  rest.  Either  they  Will  no* 
dosely  examine  the  Volume  in  which  right  and  wrong  hre 
limited  with  the  unerring  finger  of  God ;  or  they  suffer  then** 
selves  to  be  misled  by  the  sophistries  of  their  own  hearts,  whieb 
raise  mists  and  obscurities  about  the  very  points,  the  precise 
situation  of  which  it  is  their  first  interest  to  ascertain.  The. 
labour  of  the  preacher  can  never  be  unprofitably  directed  te 
the  dissipation  of  these  clouds  of  error.  His  discourse  may  nofc 
benefit  every  individual  in  Iris  congregation,  (as  inwhatcfttr. 
can  it?)  but  he  may  reckon  on  extensive  and  solid  utility*  >  It 
was  this  minuteness  and  rigorous  restriction  to  individual  point* 
which  formed  the  charm  and  the  power,  as  it  did  the  characterise 
tic,  of  our  Lord's  discourses;  apd  wherever  he  delivered  a  gene* 
ral  precept,  it  was  something  so  definite  as  well  as  comprehei** 
sive,  that  the  auditor  could  not  fail  instantly  to  perceive -where 
the  line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn*  It  must  be  this  which 
still  gives  the  preacher  such  hold  on  the  attention  and  the 
minds  of  a  congregation  as  enables  him  to  work  substantial 
good :  we  should  therefore  consider  that  as  the  best  discourse 
which  enters  most  particularly  on  some  important  point  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  or  practice ;  and  that  as  the  best  Volume  of  ser- 
mons which  embraces  the  most  complete  detailed  view  of  the 
whole  scheme  and  practice  of  Christianity, 

In  this  opinion,  we  apprehend,  we  are  countenanced  by  aB 
the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  English  pulpit  in  the-  earfr 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  that  which  preceded  it/  Taylor,- 
Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  all  very  original,  very  powerful,  and 
very  different  in  style  from  each  other,  are  agreed  in  this 
method  of  particularizing.  This  gives  their  writings  an  in- 
terest wholly  independent  of  the  erudition,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  piety  which  they  display.  The  mind  is  irresistibly  arrested 
by  the  strong  light  thrown  around  some  point  in  the  '<  wisdom- 
unto  salvation,"' which  it  probably  could  never  have  been  said 
to  have  properly  discerned  before.  The  attention  once  en- 
gaged, the  reader  is  not  content  until  he  has  made  a  more  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  general  subject;  he  proceeds  from 
sermon  to  sermon  with  increasing  interest  and  attention,  till  the 
whole  mind  is  at  once  riveted  and  enlightened.  We  are  for 
from  insensible  of  the  difficulties  necessarily  attending  a  close 
imitation  of  the  fathers  of  the  English' Church.    The  customs 
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#£  their  thftes,'  and  4he  exuberance  *bf  their  learning,  induced 
sometimes  a  character  both  of  argument  and  illustration,  more 
railed  to  the  closet  of  the  scholar  thari  to  the  promiscuous  as- 
saaabty.    'Much  of  the  edification  which  €hey  might  have  pro- 
duced was  thus  lost ;  and  although,  as  works,  their  writings  wiB 
ever  form  treasures  of  theology  and  standards  of  composition, 
a»40ffN0«twe  should  not,  without  qualification,  commend  them 
to  the  student  of  pulpit  oratory.    Their  learning  alone  forms  a 
decided  objection,  when  they  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  purely 
ponular  exhortations.    But  their  clearness  of  detail,  their  oc- 
casional perfection  of  argument,  and  felicity  of  Illustration, 
should  certainly  be  studied ;  and  were  these  generally  adopted 
a*  models,  we  should  expect  to  find  modern  sermons  universally 
jnteUigibfej  forcible,  convincing,  and  snpressive* 
.  .  Intelligibility,  indeed,  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  sermon:  we 
do  Hot  deny  that  there  exists  some  difference  between  the  style 
to  be  adopted  af  Exning  in  Suffolk,  and  that  which  ia  destined 
to  soothe  the  critical  ear  of  the  polished  meridian  of  St.  Mary's, 
Bryaaston  Square?  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  preacher  cannot  be  at  once  intelligible  and  eloquent.    Sim- 
plicity is  frequently  the  snblimeet  eloquence,  as  the  parables 
and  discourses  of  our  Saviour  sufficiently  testify ;   and  if  we 
Were  to  give  an  illustrative  example  of  our  idea  of  the  perfect 
modern  preacher,  we  shduld  select  an  instance,  alas !  no  longer 
invidious.     Rich  in  the  stores  of  Scripture  and  theological  ora- 
tory/he "  brought  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old;"  fer- 
vent and  eloquent  as  Taylor,  but  close  and  convincing  as  Bar- 
row; at  once  simple  and  beautiful,  elegant,  and  dear, — he 
&*ed  the  attention  of  a  large  and  promiscuous  congregation, 
from  the  highest  noble  to  the  meanest  artisan:  all  listened,  all 
felt,  as  the  .warm  influence  of  his  mild  but  irresistible  eloquence 
flayed  on  their  hearts,  arid  melted  the  obdurate  sinner  with  the 
patience  and  mercy  of  his  God;  he  "knew  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,"  and  wett  was  he  able  to  "  persuade  men.*'    Such  was  he 
who  now  shines  among  "  those  who  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness," "  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever," — the  great,  the  good, 
the  honoured,  the  lamented  Gerard  Andrewes ! 

Mr,  Dibdin's  style  is  not  strongly  marked  with  positive 
faults-;  but  as  far  as  sermons  can  be  negatively  faulty,  we  think 
his  are  so ;  inasmuch  as  they  possess  none  of  those  qualifica- 
tions to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  as  constituting  the  essen- 
tials of  excellence  in  pulpit  oratory.  ^We  have  not  room  for 
extracts  to  justify  the  opinion  we  have  expressed,  but  will  give 
one  taken  from  the  first  sermon  in  the  volume,  which  has  cre- 
ated some  attention,  as  it  jm&  preached  at  the  consecration  of 
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on  the  wbole,  aa  we  think,  the  best  Bpecimen.of  his  abilities  in 
composition.  The  text  i%  Psalm  cxliv.  latter  part  of  16th  verse* 
u  Blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lotd  for  their  God.* 
It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  methodize  this  production, 
which  dqes  n6t  apgeftr  to  lay'  the  ^tightest  olakn  ta  arrange- 
ment; but. the,  following  passage,  we  apprehend,  will  present  our 
readers  with'  a  just,  certainly  not  an  unfavourable  yiew  qf 
Mr.  Dibdins  manner.  *     ' 

'*  We  hear  on  all  sides  complaints  perpetually  made,'  and  conclu- 
sions as  frequently  drawn,  of  the  success  of  the  wicked,  arid  of  the 
adversity  of  the  good  \  and  perhaps  if  our  ramds  were  hot  seasoned 
with  sotrie  portion  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  our  hearts  comforted 
by  some  portion  of  scriptural  faith,  we  might  as  readily  draw  the 
same  inferences  as  many  who  surround  tis. '  The  truth  is,  that  we 
admit  that  the  Almighty  is  good  and  gracious;  andthat  we  ourselves 
are  weak  and  defenceless ;  but  we  take  not  fit  opportunities  6f  invigo- 
rating our  understandings,  and  comforting  our  depressed  spirits,  by 
seeking  a  communion  with  Him  who  has  toM  us  only  to  ask  and  we 
shall  have,  only  to  knock  aid  the.  door  shall  be  opened*  »  fapther 
words,  we  ace  depressed  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  but  we  g* 
not  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Gad  to  have -our  intellects  strengthened,  and 
our  apprehensions  dissipated.  The  sanctuary,  of  the  Almighty  i* 
indeed  thi  receptacle,  as  well  of  the  broken  a^d  contrite*  aa  of  the 
joyous  and  contented,  heart.  The  Spirit  from  on  high  equally  visits 
the  lowly  and  the  lofty.  'We  are,  in  all  places  of  public  worship,  to 
draw  near  with  faith— to  make  our  wants  and  wishes  known — to  lay 
open  Our  inmost  thoughts— to  confess  our  manifold  offences — and  to 
pray  earnestly,  and  front  the  heart,  for  a  portion  of  that  heavenly  inv 
•traction  which  is  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  The  wants  of  ther 
body,  which  are  lew,  and  easily  Supplied,  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
necessities  of  the  spirit.  The  welfare  of  out  immortal  souls  should 
alone  concern  us  here:  and  whatever  may  have  distracted  our  thougtesv 
and  disturbed  our  repose,  in  the  intervening  period,— howfevar  our. 
own  nuasbrtunes,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  may  have  staggered 
pur  faith,  it  is  only  by  a  coramuaiou  with  our  Maker,  and  a  prostra- 
tion, of  o,ur  heart  and  soul  before  the  .throne  of  mercy*  that  .such  $*&* 
tations  can  be  soothed,  and  such  afflictions  removed.  The  world,  im* 
mense,  various,  and  inexplicable  as  it  may  appear,  is  under  the 
government  of  an  omnipotent' and  omniscient  pcrwwv  Ambition  may 
sweep  away  the  property  of  the  innocent,  to  .gratify  its  lust,  and  to 
extend  its  dominion — perfidy,  and  rapine,  and  violence  may,  for  0 
While,  make  havoc  with  the  good —yea,  scepticism  and  infidelity  may, 
for  a  season,  undermine  our  faith,  and  cause  our  confidence  to  waver  :fc 
•  •••»,  We  think  to  understand  all'  these  things,  but  they  prove  too 
bard  lb*  usV  until  we  go  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  then  we 
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understand  that  they  have  only  been  permitted!  at  teste  of  oor  faith, 
and  as  trials  of  our  obedience.  Tims  you  observe,  that  the  principle 
of  piety  becomes  a  principle  of  witdom;  and  that  the  more,  in  places 
of  divine  worship,  we  ally  ourselves  with  our  Maker,  the  greater  wiU 
be  our  security,  our  confidence,  and  our  comfort."  P.  7* 

The  other  discourses  are  on  the  following  subjects  ? 

Last  state  of  Sin  worse  than  the  first,  —  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,-r 
Delight  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord, — Forgiveness  of  Trespasses, — Ash- 
Wednesday, — Our  Saviour's  Agony, — My  sin  is  ever  before  me, — 
Confirmation  Sermon,  — Charity  Sermon  for  St.  Mary's  National 
School,— Rich  Man  and  Lasarus, — Whitsunday, — Pharisee  and  Pub- 
lican,—Sin  of  deserting  Christ, — The  Prodigal  Son, — Joy  in  Heaven 
over  the  Repentant  Sinner, — Galileans  not  Sinners  above  all  others,— 
Obedience  a  Blessing,  Disobedience  a  Curse, — A  clean  Heart  and  a 
right  Spirit, — The  fruit  of  Sin, — To  love  one  another!— Peace  at  the 
last, — The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, — Not  to  fall  out  by  the  way, — So  run, 
that  ye  may  obtain, — A  legitimate  Fame, — On  Hypocrisy,— Advent 
Sunday,— Riches  a  Temptation  and  a  Snare, — Hope,  Tribulation,  and 
Prayer,— Hope  laid  up  in  Heaven, — The  Last  Day.* 

There  are  some  expressions  to  be  found  in  these  pages  which 
we  hope  Mr.  Dibdin  will  reconsider.  In  his  Consecration  Ser- 
mon, for  instance,  we  read,  "  As  population  and  dwellings  have 
increased,  so  temples  of  worship  have  been  raised  to  receive 
the  congregations  of  not  only  the  faithful,  but  of  all  classes 
of  Christians  who  choose  to  resort  thither."  Whom  does 
Mr.  Dibdin  understand  by  theJaitJfful,  who  are  so  honourably 
distinguished  from  Christiana?  Mr.  Dibdin,  we  are  sure,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings,  is  too  charitable,  and  too 
genuine  a  Protestant,  to  exclude  any  from  the  number  of  "the 
faithful"  who  put  their  trust  in  the  atonement  and  merits  of 
Christ,  and  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures:  and  yet  here  a  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  drawn,  which,  if  it  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
goes  not  far  to  generate  self-congratulation  on  our  deliverance 
from  the  spiritual  thraldom  of  Rome.  Again,  the  following 
passage  conveys  a  meaning  most  distant,  we  are  persuaded, 
from  Mr,  D.  s  intentions.  It  is  from  the  Sermon  on  Ash 
Wednesday. 

"  God  grant  that  the  present  and  all  similar  seasons  of  occasional 
abstraction  and  prayer,  may  be  seasons,  not  only  of  warning,  but  of 
reformation  and  regeneration.  An  eternity  of  never-fading  bliss 
is  surely  cheaply  purchased  by  the  observance  of  a  few  such  seasons : 
and  while  the  gospel  of  Christ  neither  encourages  nor  inculcates  that 
*gloomy  and  splenetic  seclusion,  which  prevents  us  from  mingling 
cheerfully  with  our  fellow-creatures,  for  mutual  comfert  and  happiness, 
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so  alio  doth  it  tell  us,  that  if  we  live  the  slaves  to  this  world's  caprices 
and  follies,  we  shall  find  ourselves  setting  out  on  the  great  road  of 
eternity,  without  oil  to  our  lamps,  and  without  a  Saviour  to  befriend! 
us  in  the  boor  of  darkness  and  dismay." 

^  Now,  we  apprehend,  Mr.  Dibdin  is  one  of  those  who  con* 
sider  the  word  regeneration  to  be  strictly  appKed  only  in  speak- 
ing of  the  spiritual  grace  attendant  on  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism: but  the  contrary  would  appear  from  his  words.  We  must, 
however,  protest  most  loudly  against  what  follows.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  "  an  eternity  of  never-fading  bliss,  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  observance  of  a  few  such  seasons  a& 
Ash-Wednesday ;"  but  surely.  Mr.  Dibdin  can  never  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  so  purchased.  The  rites  of  the  church  are  ordained 
for  edification,  and  to  this  object  they  powerfully  contribute  ; 
he  therefore  who  neglects  to  use  them,  exhibits  no  very  anx- 
ious seal  for  his  own  growth  in  grace :  but  they  are  not,  blessed 
be  God,  the  price  of  heaven.  What  that  price  is,  Mr.  Dibdin 
need  j*ot  be  told:  but  we  do  think*  that  in  popular  addresses 
on  important  points  of  Christian  instruction,  language  so  am- 
biguous, to  call  it  no  worse,  should  be  diligently  avoided. 

To  conclude:  although  we  do  not  esteem  Mr.  Dibdin  a 
great  divine,  we  are  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  him  appear  in  his. 
professional  character*  His  volume,  with  all  its  defects,  is  cal- 
culated to  do  more  honour  to  his  'heart  and  his  head  than  all 
thebibliomaniacai  trash  which  he  has  written.  '  He  is  employed 
in  doing  bis  endeavours  to  be  useful, — and  more  than  this  no- 
man  can  do.  This  is  deserving  of  higher  praise  than  Elo- 
quence :  but  as  eloquence  is  a  powerful  instrument,  we  hope 
Mr.  Dibdin  will  apply  himself  to  its  cultivation  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, discarding  tor  ever,  not  "profane  learning,"  but  the 
catalogue-making  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  too  roucfe 
engaged.  It  has  been  asked,  "  Do  any  persons  read  divinity 
books  except  ecclesiastics  and  old  women?  Young  ones,  (it  is 
said,)  do  not,  nor  the  laity."  We  trust  the  sentiment  discover- 
able in  this  question  will  not  influence  Mr.  Dibdin.  He  nee4 
not  fear  being  "too  heavy ." 
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Sermons  on  various  subjects  :  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  ExarrtU 

*  nation  of  certain  supposed  points  of  analogy  between  Baptism  and. 
Circumcision*     By  the  Rev.  John  Edward  Nassau  Molesworth, 
A.M.  Curate  of  Miltbrook,  Hants,  and  formerly  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  Author  of  the  Passover,  a  Sermon,  £e.  8vo.  pp.  450.  10s.  6rf. 

*  London.    Rivhigtons.    1825. 

Trttsvolmne,  written  in  m  impressive  and  pleasing  style,  bespeak 
its  author  to  be  conscientious- and  zealous  as'  a  parish:  prfesty — 
as  an  individual  Christian, 'fervently  but  rationally  pious.  The 
Sermons,  two  or  three  excepted,  have  reference  to  appointed 
services  for  the  several  Sundays  on  which  they  were,  preached  : 
aid  arrangement  highly  to  be  connnended,  as  Meeting  attention 
to  the  instructions  offered  by  the  Church*  and  as  pointing  eat 
the  connection  which  subsists  between  (be  parts  -of  the  tame 
service,  and  between  the  services  of  succeeding  Sundays,  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  Advent  Sermons,  hrwhfceh  the 
texts  befog  taken  from  the  respective  Epfedes  for  Hie  day,  the 
subjects  of  the  petitions  to  the  appropriate  collects,  tfcfeir  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  and  the  duties  to  which  they  oblige  usy'are 
severalty  considered. 

"  We  are  enjoined,"  says  Mr.  Melesworth*  u  \a  the  rubric,  ta  repeat 
the  Collect  for  the  first  Sunday,  together  with  each  of  the  succeeding 
Sundays  in  Advent :  and  one  reason  for  this  direction,  I.  conceive  to 
be,  that,  in  this  Collect  we  pray  generally  for  the  important  objects, 
to  which  the  petitions  of  .the  Collects  have  reference,  and  are-  m  feet 
subservient.'  We  pray  for  6oc?s  grfice  t&  enable  us  to- c  east  :e4T  Ae 
works  of  darkness,  and  put  open  us  the  ameur  tff  ligjfcl^*  and  loose* 
things  for  which  we  pray  in  the  three  foltowing  4oBett8>  m  s*  aaary 
means  all  tending  to  the  acompHshtnOit  of  these  important  objects.  ' 

For,  if  we  pray,  that  we  may  duly  and  pre&aftly  read  tM  '  Holy 
Scriptures,'  that  God's  blessing:  may  be  en  his' '  gaJBastprV  to  ewtfuV 
then  to  explain  and  enforce  this  word,  ttnd  that  the  impediments  oe-. 
cationed  by  qnf  sins* and  wickedness' may  he  removed;  what  are  .the  / 
ultimate  purposes  for  which  this  knowledge,  these  graces;  and  these ' 
assistances  are  implored  ?     Are  they  not  that  we'  may  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light ;  now  in  the 
time  of  this  mortal  life  in  which  Christ  came  to  visit  us  in  great  humi- 
lity ;  and  that  in  the  last  day  when  he  shall  come  again  in  his  glorious 
majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  we  may  rise  through  him  to 
the  life  immortal  ?"    P.  78. 

The  practical  conclusion  in  the  last  sermon  is  thus  drawn : 

"  If  your  prayers  in  all  the  cases  here  enumerated  have  been  offered 


with  sincerity;  if  you  are, -with  these  feeing?  mid  diapoaitk)!*,  endea- 
vouring to  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness  and  pit  on  the  axmour  of 
light,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer;  what  stolid 
cause  you  on  that  day  to  be  absent  from  the  holy  table  t  The  prayer 
for  the  grace  of  God,  the  casting  away  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put-- 
ting  on  the  armour  of  light ;  the  doing  these  things  with  faith  in  Christ. 
Jesus,  and  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death ;  all  this  is  the  sum* 
and  substance  of  the  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Why  then 
refuse  the  invitation  ?  You  are  enjoined  to  partake  of  it  by  those  very 
'  Scriptures'  to  read  which  with  profit  and  sincerity  you,  profess  to  have 
prayed.  You  are  bidden  to  it  by  those  *  ministers'  of  Christ  and  *  stew-; 
ards  of  God's  mysteries'  upon  whose  preaching  you  have  implored  his 
blessing.  Ypu  celebrate  in  it  the  *  sacrifice'  ofthat  Redeemer  by  whom 
satisfaction  has  been  made-  for  your  sins ;  you  receive  in  it  the  pledges' 
of  his  love ;  you  are  admitted  in  it  to  the  *  holy  mysteries  ordained  by 
him  through  whom  alone  you  can  expect  deliverance  from  those  sins 
and  before  whom  you  must  all  stand  when  he  shall  come  again  in  hi* 
glorious  majesty  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead."    P.  8d\ 

The  Sermon  on  Regeneration  for  Christinas  day,  has  also 
reference  ta  the  Collect,  not  only  as  suggesting  the  recollection 
of  oar  spiritual  birth,  when  by  baptism  we  were  admitted  into! 
the  Church  of  Christ,  but  as  intimating  the  nature  of  our; 
Christian  life ;  that 

V 

"  though  regenerate  we  require  to  he  daily  renewed  by  .the  Holy  Spirit* 
co-operating  with  our  diligence^  te  make  our  calling  and  election. tune* 
This  Collect  speaks  conformably  to  the  sejjse  of  fcfee  Church. expre&tai 
in  the  ninth  article,  'And  this  infection  doth  remain  yea  m  them  that  are^ 
regenerated.'  It  intimates  the  prevalence  of  temptation,  the  responsi- 
bility of  trial Regeneration  places  us  in  a  state  of  salvation,  {torn 

which  we  may  fall,  but  shall  not  fall  unless  from  our  abuse  or  neglecl 
of  the  advantages  which  it  confers  upon  us."    P.  8$*  * 

That  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Churchy 
Mr.  M.  shews  from  the  language  of  her  several  liturgical  ser-> 
vices ;  and  to  an  unbiassed  mind  his-  proofs  must  be  satisfactory* 
Tbe  question  is  considered  more  at  large,  in  an  appendix,  where 
the  arguments  against  baptismal  regeneration,  which  are  snp* 
posed  to  be  dedacible  from  certain  points  of  analogy  between 
haptina  and  ciwnmcision,  are  refitted.  This  is  done  .upon  the 
gzoaad  that,  the  passage*  of. Scripture,  supporting  these  anato* 
gieaL  reasonings,  are  erroneously  interpreted*  and,  when  «onei-' 
dered  with  their  context,  will  not  bear  the  construction  pot 
upon  them. 

After  a  Sermon  for  St,  Stephen's  day,  we  find  one  "  en  the 
last  day  of  the  year" — a  trite  subject  as  we  all  know, — ancfc 
yet  is  it  by  no.  means  a  conmon^aoe  sermon*  The  text  from 
St.  Matt.  xxiv.  $8,  39,  which  describes  the  avidity  wkfc  which' 
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mankind  prefer  their  temporal  to  their  eternal  interests,  gives 
rise  to  the  question, 

"  How  has  this  year  been  spent  ?  With  what  reasons  does  it  present 
you  to  conclude  that  you  are  not,  as  many  others  are,  in  the  broad  way 
thatleadeth  to  destruction?  What  precise  points  in  your. conduct  can 
you  recollect  which  discriminate  you  from  those  described  by  our 
Jjord  ?  Have  you  been  less  solicitous  than  such  persons  about  your 
pleasure  or  profit;  and  more  earnest  in  working  out  your  salvation? 
Have  you  been  more  ready  to  refer  all  your  actions  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  more  eagerly  bent  upon  striving  to  enter  the  strait  gate  ?  Have 
you,  more  than  others,  sought  the  good  things  of  this  life  rather  as 
talents  which  you  must  improve  and  for  which  you  are  to  account,  than 
as  means  to  be  applied  entirely  to  your  own  gratification  ?"     P.  144. 

The  King's  Accession  affords  an  opportunity  for  recommend- 
ing, on  Christian  principles,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Apostle's 
injunction,  obedience  to  "the  powers  that  be."  In  this  Sermon 
Mr.  Molesworth  discusses  the  nature  of  the  submission  due  to 
Government,  and  the  benefit  resulting  from  it;  and  further  sug- 
gests some  considerations  which  should  dispose  us  to  render 
our  obedience  cheerfully.  This  very  judicious,  useful  discourse 
makes  us  regret  that  the  subject  is  riot  more  commonly  ex- 
plained and  enforced  from  the  pulpit  by  enlightened  and  tem- 
perate men,  who  might,  under  the  divine  blessing,  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  peace  and  quietness;  and  promulgate  loyalty 
upon  those  grounds  which  alone  can  render  it  permanent  or 
stable, — without  running  the  hazard  of  being  taxed  with  deliver- 
ing political  discourses. 

We  could  willingly  notice  several  of  the  sermons  which  follow, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  judicious  selection  of  the  subjects, 
but  of  the  sensible,  unaffected  manner  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rally treated.  Especially  we  should  be  glad  to  give  our  readers 
an  analysis  of  the  discourse  for  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
on  "  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,"  as  being  a  remarkably  satis* 
factory  discussion  of  a  difficult  topic; — but  we  must  stop. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  from  these  sermons  to  shew  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  composed.  Interesting  as  this  volume 
must  be  to  every  Christian,  it  will  probably  be  doubly  so  to 
those  engaged  in  parochial  duty,  as. the  Sermons  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  habits  of  life  which  are  prevalent  amongst  the 
lower  orders.  Though  the  language. is  suited  to  the  most  re- 
fined congregation,  the  style  is  calculated  to  make  impression 
upon  the  most  unlearned,  because  it  applies  directly  to.  die  .con- 
science and  the  feelings.  The  rich  ancCpoor  may  here  truly  meet 
together — and  find  one  rule,  one  hope,  one  end*  one  ground  of 
acceptance  in  this  world,  one  promise  of  reward  hereafter. 
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A  Practical  View  0f  the  Jiedeemer'sAdvmt.  In  <t  Series  of  Discounts. 
By  the  JUv.  Jambs  Hainan*  Stkwaut,  ML  A.  Minister  of  Percp 
CkApel,  St!  P<mcra*,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
0/  Bute,  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  8  vo. 
Pp.  408.     10s,  6<J.     London.     Seely.     1525. 

We  differ  In  many  particulars  from  Mr.  Stewart.  We.  hesitate 
rn  receiving  -some  of  his  positions,  and  in  consenting  to  his  in- 
ferences, we  often  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretations ;  we 
donotaTwayslikefeis  phraseology; — but  we  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  spirit  of  piety  which  discovers  itself  throughout  his' 
volume.  .We  fully  concur  in  all  he  expresses  of  the  beauty, 
the  pleasantness,  and.  the.  efficacy  of  our  holy  religion*  W? 
deplore  with  him  the  general  remissness,  in  prayer  «nd  ,uf*tch«i . 
fulness,  which  ig  too  observable  in  the  present  d^y ;  but  whether* 
or  not  this  has  arisen  principally,  as  he  supposes,  from  the  bsa 
of  a  particular  operative  principle,  which  influenced  the  early 
Christianfe,— an  expectation  of  the  second  Advent  of  our  LoitV 

— ire  lire  not*  prepared  to  decide. 
*  .  - 

.  "Entirely  distinct  irom  a}l  sentiments  respecting  the  rorUermiuirv— 1 
uppn.wbichh^  desires  fc>  give  no  opmion-^tfie  object  of  the  following. 
discpuffseftj*  tppl^cc  before  the  Christian  Church,  the  substance  tf 
ihftt  which  is .  revved  in  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  second  Advent  of 
eur  Lord,  It  is  done  with  no  design  of  establishing  a  mere  theory  o* 
fanciful  epinipo,  but  with  a  view  to  Christ^  edification  m  these  *e- 
markahte  days.-'    P&w. 

Accordingly,  the  practical  instruction  to  be  derived  from! 
these  sermons,  is  equally  useful,  so  far  as  it  arises,  from  the* 
subject,  even  if  we  withhold  assent  from  the  premises.  ' 
-  The  work  is  divided  into  four  unequal  parts.  The  First  Part 
discourses  of  the  events  which  render  w  the  Redeemer's  Advent 
desirable  to  his  friends/'  in  four  sermons: — Oh  "Conformation 
to  the  image  of  Christ,  iii  body  and  in  spirit;  Full  communion 
tvith  the  righteous  arid  the  holy  angels ;  The  sight  of  the  Re- 
deemer; The  new  Heavens  and -the  new  earth."  The  Second 
PaPt;on  the  Advent  beipg  terrible  to  the  eflbmies  of  Christ, » is  . 
comprehended  in  two  sermons,  on  "  the  occurrence  of  dreadful 
temporal  distresses,  and  the  close  of.  the  offers  of  inercy ;  Final 
judgment."  The  Third  Part  details  the  ".reasons  for  expecting 
tlieltodeeaier's  Advent,"  in  "The  general  doctrine  qf  the  second 
Advent ;  The  signs  of  the  times."  The  Fourth  Part,  occupying 
nearly  half  the  volume,  points  otit  4(  The  course  of  conduct  be-; 
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coming  an  expectation  of  the  Redeemer's  Advent/'  in  ten  ser- 
mon*— on  "  Readiness  for  his  coming ;  The  necessity  of  inward 
meetness ;  Assurance  of  readiness ;  Holding  fast  our  profession ; 
Earnest  prayer  for  Divine  aid ;  Active  seal  in  spreading  die  Gos- 
pel ;  Vjgdan$e  against  Satan ;  Watchfulness  against  the  dangers 
of  the  present  times;  Dwelling  in  love;  Patient  waiting  for 
Christ.* 

This  last  portion  of  the  book  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to 
general  readers  ;  but  it  is  unsatisfactory :  it  dwells  exclusively 
on  certain  parts  of  Christian  duty,  and  is,  therefore,  less  profit- 
able than  it  might  be.  As  a  favourable  specimen,  however,  of 
our  author's  manner,  we  take  a  passage  from  the  sermon  on 
"  t£ie  new  Heavens  and  the  new  earth." 

••  "  Let  the  cause  of  die  blessedness  of  this  abode  be  much  considered. 
Wherefore,  my  Christian  friends,  are  the  new  Heavens  and  the  hew 
ettrth  so  delightful  a  habitation  ?  It  is  that  *  therein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness/ Qfc,  then,  as  you  cannot  yet  enjoy  those  mansions  of  your 
Heavenly  Father,  strive  to  make  this  earth  as  much  as  possible  a 
similar  residence.  Seek  after  higher  degrees  of  excellence.  Fix  it  as 
a  principle  in  your  mind,  that  holiness  is  happiness;  that  freedom 
from  sin  is  true  felicity.  Sank,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  worldly 
honours  have  no  place  in  this  happy  city.  The  blessed  inhabitants 
strive  not  for  riches,  nor  covet  popular  distinction.  It  is  to  be  with 
Jesus,  to  behold  his  face,  to  serve  him,  to  receive  the  rays  of  his  glory, 
to  drink  from  die  chrystal  stream  that  flows  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb— these,  these  are  their  pursuits.  As  far  then,  as  the 
duties  of  life  will  permit,  let  these  pursuits  be  yours  also ;  convert 
your  duties  into  privileges.  Consider  your  station  as  appointed  for 
you  by  Divine  Providence, '  that  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  Heaven.-  Let '  holiness  be  written  on  the  bells  of  the  horses  ;\  or, 
let  your  common  employments  be  sanctified  by  doing  Whatever  you  do 
to  the  glory  of  God.      P.  76* 

-  Our  object  being  rather  to  cull  what  may  be  useful  and  accept- 
able to- our  readers,  than  to  find  all  the  fault  wecan»  and  having 
already  said  that  we  by  no  means  think  with  Mr.  Stewart  on 
many  points— we  shall  extract  a  part  of  his  sermon  on*** the 
dangers  of  the  present  times,"  which  contains  a  piece  of  sober 
and  excellent  advice ; — and  with  this  we  shall  conclude. 

"  The  last  danger  T  shall  notice,  though  others  might  be  jneatioBed, 
»  neglecting  personal  religion,  amidst  the  activity  of  public  duties. 
It  is  a  striking  confession'  of  the  Church  of  Christ, '  They  made  me 
the  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  1  not  kept.' 
For  there  may  be  so  entire  an  occupation  in  the  religion  of  others,  as 
to- leave /little  time  lor  the  cultivation  of  our  own.  This  is  a  $ay  in 
which  w*  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  fait  into  this  error,  and  psfrticu- 
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larlyin  this  great  city,  for  here  we  are  at  the  fountain-head  of  benevo- 
lence'. Oti  every  side  useful  institutions  are  forming  institutions, 
whose  plan*  all  sincere  Christiana  must  approve,  to  whose  advancement ' 
they  would  desire  tor  give  every  encouragement.  But  Eow  Is  this  best 
to  be  done  ?  '  By  first  ttkmg  heed  to  ourselves :  for,  by  doing  this,  we 
shall  proceed  in  these  pursuits  with  a  similar  vigour  with  which  rheh 
engage  in  their  common  occupations  who  attend  to  their  health ;  they 
have  then  strength  to  perform,  in  a  few  hours,  more  labour  than  if 
weak  and  debilitated, .  they,  could  execute  in  many  days.  It  is  thus  in 
spiritual  things  :  he  who  takes  time  for  retirement,  for  earnest  prayer, . 
for  Divine  meditation,  when  he  comes  to  his  active  employment  comas 
with  the  Comforter  with  him.  His  mind  is  under  Divine  teaching ; 
bis  temper  cahai  his  spirit  heavenly:  so  that  the  aid  he  gives  is  real 
and  eflsttfea)  aid.  But  the  temptation  of  the  day  is  to  another  course, 
to  forget  retirement,  and  to  be  always  acting.  Hence  it  is  that  you. 
sometimes  meet  with  those  who  have  much  occupation,  with  little  of 
the  life  and  power  of  religion.  Always  upon  the  outside ;  depending 
itpqa.  -external  excitement,  rather  than  communion  with  God ;  at  {he 
very- time  when  they  are  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
they  need  that  Gospel  tQ.be  brought  with  power  to  their  own  hearts. 
Let  us  watch  against  this  peril,  and,  amidst  activity  for  others,  take 
heed -that  we  advance  ourselves."    P.  361. 


lectures  on  the  Essentials  qf  Religion,  Personal,  Domestic,  and  Social 
By  Hbhry  Foster  Burder,  M.A.  yfttfrtor  of  Lectures  on  the  Plea- 
sures of  Religion.  .  8vo.    pp.378.     9s.    London.   Westley.   1S85. 

Mb.  Burder  informs  us  that  he  does  not  Intend  in  his  present 
publication  to.  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  peculiar  doctrines:  of 
Christianity;  but  to  exhibit  and  enforce  the  essentials  of  per- 
sonal and  social  religion.  This,  however,  is  not  giving  an  ac« 
curate  descriptiori  of  the  "volume.  What  are  the  peirutiat  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  where  are  they  to  be  found,  if  fiakh, 
and  justification  by  faith,  are'  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  thfcm  ? 
On  these  subjects  Mr.  Burder  treats  in  two  or  three  ofthis 
lectures.    - 

Duties  and  doctrines  may  be  separated  in  theory,  .and  there* 

fore  in  discussion;  but  the  essentials  of  religion,  in  whatever 

'  light  they  are  viewed,  necessarily  extend  .to.  points  of.  faith  as 

well  as  practice.    However  we  may  have  occasion  to,  differ 

'frgm  Mr.  Burder,  :the  whole  of  the  volume  /happily  shews,  that 

.  >ve  are  in  unison  with'  him  on  these  important  points.     It  is 

. *  therefore  evident  that  the  error  to  which  we  have  alluded  has 
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arisen  from  inadvertence.  Repentance  towards  God— faith  in 
our  Iiofrd  Jesus  Christ— ^-holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
.see  the  Lord — are  three  subjects  which  are  considered  as  to- 
gether forming  a  full/ though  short  outline,  of  the  essentials  of 
religion.  ... 

The  first  Lecture  treats  of  the  nature  of  Repentance.  Retros- 
pection, conviction,  contrition,  confession,  and  conversion,  are  the 
several  stage*  that  are  said  to  be  passed  before  the  change  of 
mind,  t*zr*K*a,  is  effected.  Having  considered  the  motives  to  re- 
pentance in  the  Second  Lecture,  Mr.  Burder  proceeds  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  Faith.  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  our 
author  observes,  whether  repentance  or  faith  be  first  produced 
in  man  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  Now  repentance,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  until  the-  penitent  has  learnt; 
from  the  cross  the  real  nature  of  sin.  It  may;  however,  be  pro- 
duced in  some  degree  bv  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  admo- 
nition of  conscience.  At  all  events  repentance  in  Acts  xx.  21, 
is  placed  first ;  and  the  preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  (if 
at  least  we  consider  his  peculiar  office,)  argues  that  it  is  a  fit 
mean  for  preparing  the  heart  and  mind  for  faith. 

Mr.  Burder  complains  that  the'  doctrine  of  Faith  has  been 
much  perplexed  by  the  writings  of  divines.  We  think,  how- 
ever, when  he  says, 

"  That  in  the  use  of  the  nouns  rendered  faith  and  belief,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  which  denotes  the  act  of  believing,  there  is  a  direct  re- 
ference either  to  a  communication  made,  or  to  the  character  and  claims 
of  one  who.  makes  a  communication,* 

his  readers  will  have  some  reason  for  exclaiming,  Heu  temere 
m  nosmet  legem  mmcinms  iniquam*  We  can  see  no  grounds 
whatever  for  this  distinction;  but  the  sentence  might  contain 
something  like  a  definition  of  faith,  if  the  disjunctives  either  and 
fir  were  expunged,  and  the  connective  and  introduced. 
•  The  history  of  Abraham  is  justly  referred  to  as  affording  an 
illustration  of  the  subject  under  discussion*  From  the  memor- 
able words  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  "  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  on  me/1  Mr.  Burder.  concludes,  that  the  faith  which  Christ 
requires  to  be  exercised  in  himself  is  of  the  nature  of  trust  and 
confidence. 

We  pass  on.  now  to, the  definition  of  Faith  in  the  Epistle  to 
die  Hebrews:  "  Now  faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen,"  This  is  considered  an 
adequate  definition  of  faith.  It  may  be  so;  but  surely  we 
shoulAhave  but  imperfect  views  of  the  nature, of  faith,  if  this 
wereithe  only  passage  of  Scripture  to  instruct  us. 
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We  quite  agree  with' our  author  <  in  mafty  of^the  observations 
which  he  makes  on  a  right  tmd  a  wrong  faith.  We  may  believ? 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  yet,  such  is  the  inconsistency 
of  human  nature;  have  no  faith  in  its  doctrine*.  •  "  No  man  can 
by  any  possibility  believe  on  Christ,  because  no?man  can  by  any 
possibility  comprehend  the  character  of  Christ  as  it  Saviour,  who 
has  not  right  views  of  the  character  of  man  as  ft  sinner."  All 
this  is  very  properly  correcting  faith  with  repentance.  If  they 
be  once- separated,  the  evik  which  we  introduce  are  incalculable. 
Oh  th£se  grounds  we  would  expostulate  most  -earnestly  wkh 
Mrv  Burder  on  the  impropriety  of  addressing  any  Christian  con- 
gregation in  the  following  terms  ^ 

u  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  He  invites,  he  pardons;  he  saves  the 
ungodly.  Trust  in  his  propitiation,  in  his  righteousness,  in  his  love, 
in  his  promise,  and  you  are  safe.  Ydu  may  be  safe  to-day.  ■  Yon  may 
be  delivered  from  condemnation  this  very  hour.*'  *  •■•-, 

How  can  this  language  be  reconciled  with  the' Apostle's  pre- 
cept ".to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  andta'cmMing?" 

The  connection, of  Faith  with  Justification  is  the  next  subject 
discussed.  Our  author  complains  that  theological  writers  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  religious  truth  by  referring  to  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  He  forgets  whit  high  authority  there  is  for 
the  practice ;  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  illustrations  bor- 
rowed from  the  usages  and  transactions  of  men  render  at  best 
but  very  slender  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  aright  df 
the  divine  procedure.     The  act  of  justification  is  stated  to  be 

"  A  solemn,  judicial,  and  irreversible  decision  on  the  part  of  God, 
declaring  the  individual  to  ■  be  righteous,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
the  full  reward  of  righteousness,  so  that  no  charge  whatever  can  bb 
substantiated  against  him."  ' 

Mr.  Burder  surely  does  not  mean  "  declaring  the  individual 
to  be  righteous,"  but  declaring  that. he-is  considered  as  righte- 
ous.    If  the  decision  alluded  to  be  the  solemn  sentence  to  be 
passed  oh  the  day  of  judgment,  every  one  must  approve  its 
being  called  irreversible.    But  if,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
tenOur  of  the  Lecture,  it  be  understood  as  referring  to  that  act 
of  Grace  by  which  we  are  in  this  life  received  into  the  favour  <*f 
our  Maker,  the  term  irreversible  is  highly  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  establish  the  position  that  it  is  not  possible  tp 
*'  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."    We  disclaim  ajl  preten- 
sions to  human  merit, — as  such.    Our  only  hope  is  in  that  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  so  full  of  comfort,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.   We  magnify  the  Grace  of  God 
for  his  goodness  in  vouchsafing  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  his 
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fallen  creatures ;  well  knowing  that  nothing  can  revetse  the  de- 
toe  whicfc  fe  already  pawed  in  our  frvom,  exeepfc  <pf|rt»f 
filfin*  the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  .w.  .Xhw  ;s» 
part  our  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture ;  and  Aoes  not  that 
Scripture  bear  us  out  in  asserting,  that  those  wbo  have  already 
believed  are  still  m  a  state  of  trial,  aad  Will  continue  sp,  as  long 
as  they  live?  We  conclude  that  Mr.  Burder  thinks  differently, 
for  though  he  is  frequent  in  his  admonitions  of  the  necessity  of 
•having  faith,  he*ays  nothing  of  the  danger  of  losing  it- 

Mr?  Burder  has  also  laid  himself  open  to  the  censure  of  the 
judicious  Waterland,  who  observes,  jthat  the  Sacrament  of  Bap 
tism  has  been  too  often  omitted,  or  but  perfunctorily ^  mentioned 
in  treatises  upon  justification.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
writings  of  that  sound  divine  for  a  most  perspicuous  and  serin- 
iuralvtewttfthe  doctrine  now  under  discussion.  We  shall  onty 
mention  one  passage  which  bears  on  the  point,— th?  case  ofbU 
PauL  "  The  Apostle  had  been  a  true  believer  from  the  tame 
when  he  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  do  ?  But  he 
was  n6t  yet  justified ;  his  sins  remained  in  charge  for  three  days 
at  least  longer.  For  it  was  so  long  before  Ananias  tame  to 
him,  and  said,  'Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  Wash  away  thysms, 
eaUmg  on5the  name  of  the  Lord.*  Baptism  was  St  length  his 
4«*nd  absolution,  his  patent  of  pardon,  his  instrument  of  justi- 
fication, granted  him  from  above:  neither  was' he  justified  till 
he  received  that  divine  seal,  inasmuch  as  his  sins  were  upon  him 
till  that  very  time."  .      /.     ■*%•'*      ^ 

Mr.  Burder  has  indeed  but  a  slight  opinion  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  Baptism.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  has  alluded  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  volume  to  the  New  Birth,  and  Birth 
of  the  Spirit,  St.  John  iii.  3, 5. ;  and  ha?  in  neither  of  these  places 
used  the  expression 4i  born  of  water."  We  say  it  is  remarkable, 
because  it  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  that  expression  mili- 
tates against  the  opinions  which  he  wishes  to  inculcate  on  the 
subject  of  the  New  Birth.  ^ 

Differing  as  we  do  .from  Mr.  Burder  on  these  important 
points,  and  on  others  respecting  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  we  are  stffl  happy  in  admitting  that  he  has 
tkken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  practical  duties  of  a  Chris- 
ten . particularly  weobserve  one  lecture  on  the  government  of 

the  temper.  Though  he  has  *ot  discussed  this  subject  in  the 
way  we  could  have  wished,  we  are  glad  to  see  it  brought  for- 
ward at  all.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that,  to  mention  no  other 
advantages,  a  well  regulated  temper  tends  greatly  towards 
«  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Gk>4  our  Saviour  in  afl  tbmg*i" 
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A  Charge  deleted  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1825,  by  Cbmstofhsr,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.    4to.    Fp.30.    London.    Rivington; 

The  charge  before  us  contains  much  valuable  matter,  and  i*  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  station,  the  talents,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  its  distinguished  author. 

In  the  commencement  Bishop  Bethell  bears .  honourable  tes- 
timony to  the  merits  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
high  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,;-— and  shews  much 
.anxiety  to  promote  the  residence  of  Incumbents  on  their  bene- 
fices, where  it  is  practicable;  or  when  that  object  cannot  be 
attained,  the  residence  of  stipendiary  Curates.  .The, Right 
JELev.  Prelate  regrets,  at  the  same  time;  that  the  practice  of  ^dis- 
pensing with  the  second  service  on  the  Lords  day  is  too  pre- 
valent in  the  diocesje.  ' 

"  Where*  livings  are  consolidated,"  his  Lordship  observes  to:  the 
Clergy  present, "  the  practice  is  necessarily  legalized ;  bin  with  Infs  ex- 
ception, I  conceive,  after  due  reflection,  that  the  poverty,  of  the^ne- 
fice  is  almost  the  only  just  excuse  for  this  omission;  It  is  nb  sufficient 
plea  that  the  parishioners  have  not  been  accustonjed  to,  anadwiM  not 
attend  a  second  service ;  for  their  negligence  or  lufcewarrimess  -does  not 
change  the  nature  of  your  duties,  nor  cancel  your  obligation*/'  -  r 

It  was  remarked  (we  think  by  Dr.  Hammond)  that  the  labours 
of  a  whole  life  have  been  well  spent,  if  tbey  hive  beep  the  hu- 
man means  of  saving  a  single  soul.  .  This  rem$rk>  it  will  be 
seen/ leads  in  fact  to  the  same  conclusion*  though  on  a  different 
view  of  the  question.  « 

The  next  point  adverted  to  is  the  too  present  custom  of 
giving  "what  are  called  friendly,  but  are  in  fact  fictitious  titles 
to  Orders;"  in  which  case  the  Curate  sometimes  -does  >  not  re- 
ceive, by  agreement,  his  full  stipend.  But  jt  is  justly  said  "such 
agreements  are  null,  and  void,  and  are  no  better,  than  disinge- 
nuous attempts  to  evade  the  law,  and  to  impose  on  the  Djocesan." 
This  part  of  the  charge  concludes  with  enforcing  thet  necessity 
of  adhering  to  forms,  and  of  punctuality  in  matters  of  business 
between  the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy,  All  these  observations, 
Tiowever,  are  only  preliminary,  but  they  are  so  important,  and 
so  judicious,  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Concluding  that  his  reverend  brethren:  had  Jearat  their  pas- 
toral duty  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  ordination  seryiq^s,  the 
Bishop  thus  signifies  his  present  purpose:    .  •  -t    .. 
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"  Some  considerations  oa  the  ministerial  ofl}ce,  as  it  connects  yott 
with  the  world,  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  congregations  com* 
mitted.to  yojir  charge,  and  with  your  fellow  raimstters,  wQJLnot  I  trifrt 
be  unseasonable," 

The  substance  of  these  considerations  nmy  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers.  We  are  told  that  a  Clergyman's  charac- 
ter is  exposed  to  public  view*  ?  tike  a  <eky  that'is  set  on  a  hifif* 
and  hence  arises  tite  necessity  of  circumspection  with  regard  to 
his  conduct*  For  the  eyes  not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  the 
^world  in  general  are  fixed  upon  him ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  disposed  to  extenuate  his  failings;  But  though  a 
minister  be  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  station,  still  he  has  his 
own  place  of  action  which  is  appropriated  to  him,  and  to  which 
Be  nrast  confinchimself,  without  presuming  to  thrust  his  sickle 
into  his  brother's  harvest.  Nothing  in  a  general  point  of  view 
is  to  he  done  without  unity,-— unity  of  views,  wishes,  and  opinions* 
Thi*  unity  is  to  be  obtained,  1st.  by  studying  the  Scriptures, 
not  with  a  design  of  accommodating  them  to  our  preconceived 
opinions,  but  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus*  £ridly,  The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of 
the  Articles ;  and  the  best  way  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning 
is,  fcy  examining  the  works  of  those  authors  by  whom  they  were 
compiled*  Thus  advice  is  inched  judicious,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  complete  if  some  books  had  been  recommended  for 
assistance  and  direction  in  this  branch  of  theology,— such,  for 
instance,  as  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laurence. 

Aliother  method  of  promoting  unify  is  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  forms,  canons,  and  -rubrics  of  the  Church:  and  care  must 
he  taken  f '  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  to  teach  the  same 
doctrines  in  the  pulpit,  which  the  Church  prescribes  in  the 
reading  desk,  at  the  ront,  and  at  the  Communion  tabled  P.  01. 

'The  foregoing  remark  involves  a  censure  of  the  use  of  hymns, 
which  Jkre  sanctioned  by  no  authority ;  and  also  of  the  cnstotii 
of  introducing  into  the  pulpits  of  the  diocese,  the  advocate's  of 
Societies,  "  whose  merits-  and  claims  upon  the  support  df 
Churchmen  are  not  generally  admitted. .. .Charity  sermons 
should  be  confined  to  local  •  purposes,  and  such  cases-  as-are  re- 
commended' by  the  king's  letter."  • 

Another  mean  of  promoting  unky* would  arise  from  the  general 
sttpperfrof  all  those  Societies  which  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles-  of  the*  Established  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Society  for 
^.  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Building-and  Enlargement- of  Churches 
and  Chapels.    So  long  as.  Societies -such  as  these  are1  in  ttis- 
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ten^e,  the  Church,  has  ah  unquestionable  right  4o  expect*  that 
they  will  be  upheld  by  the  ctodial  co-operation  of  her  minister* 
ailtt  friends.  •;..•• 

The  other  Institutions -which  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
Mentions  as-  highly  deserving  of  patronage,  are-M&e  Charity  for 
the  .Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Clergymen,  and  that  a*- 
nkable  establishment  the  Clergy  Orphan  School.  * 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  Charge,  we  find  the  follow* 
ing  passage,  any  ccmunendation  of  which,  we  are  sure,  6urr*ap» 
ders  will  consider  superfluous.  '     "  :: 

u  As  it  is  my  heart's  "desire,  and  prayer  to  God  for  you,  that  you 
may  strive  together  with  one  mind  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  so  ft 
shall  be  my  endeavour  lb  maintain,  and  set  forward  among  you  quiet- 
ness, peace,1  and  We,  the  unity  of.  the  Spirit  in  the'  bond  of  peace,  fc 
wise  and  seasonable  moderation,  a  regard  for  your  own  professional  ch*- 
Vaeter,  and  for  the  reputation  of  those  who  are  workers  together- with 
-^ou,  and  a  just  sense  of  the  weight  and  "dignity  of  your  ministry;  As 
Jheders  of  Christ's  flock,  as  Messengers,  stewards,  and  watchmen  of 
*he,Lor&»  .'*  Keep  that  which  is.  committed  to  your  trust,  avoiding 
vain  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,  which  I 
professing  have  e*rjed  qoooerjwg  the.  faith*"  t 


Catholic  Principles  of  Union  in  the  Church  of  England  compared'wiik 
the  Principles  of  Union  maintained  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  in  a  Charge 
deUvered  lathe  Archdeaconry  of London,  May  10, 1825.  ,2^-Josep^ 
Hojuueoi  Post,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  PkwrofKtnmgto*. 
8vo>    pp.36.    London*  .  Rivingtons.  *  -.3 

The  plea  of  unity  being  the  most  popular  and  prevailing  argu- 
ment on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  justifies  herself  m  limiting 
the  hopes  of  salvation  to  the  pale  of  her  communion,  Archdea- 
con Pott  proposes  in  the'  Charge  before  us  to  try  the  merits  6f 
these  pretensions*  Having  betrayed  'some  apprehensions  leit 
our  cause  should  suffer  from  our  own  weariness  of  spirit,  he  ob- 
serves, that  Christian  churches  act  wisely  in  using  reciprocal 
forbearance,  where  fundamentals  are  not  concerned.  Bat  there 
must  be  no  compromise  of  principles,  no*  sacrifice  of  truth*,  hi 
shorV  the  Roman  philosopher  seems  to  iiave  fully  expressed 
the  venerable  Archdeacon's  wishes4 and  meaning!  "Meaqul- 
dem  sententia,  pace  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  inridiarum,  semper 
estconmilendum."  Overtures  for  peace  can  safety  be  made,  but 
we  cannot  nccept;  them  so  long  as -die  Romanists  expect  that 
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deference  to  be  paid  to  their  inventions,  which  we  oan,  alone 
bestow  on  the  written  word  of  God.  There  can  be  "  no  other 
ground  of  unity  in  ail  the  world  than  that  which  Ood  hath  laid." 
It  is  argued,  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  that  there,  cannot  be 
one  faith  except  there  be  some  infallible  authority  to  determine 
what  that  faith  must  be.  To  which  our  answer  is  a  short  one, 
"  that  they  who  advance  this  claim  may  as  well  make  the  rule 
of  faith  itself,  as  presume  to  place  their  own  decisions  on  a  level 
with  it."  Perhaps,  as  may  appear  to  us,  some  infallible  authority 
might  be  desirable  to  resolve  our  doubts,  and  direct  our  judg- 
ment;, but  this  would  limit  man's  probation,  and  contradict  the 
analogy  of  the  divine  dispensations  in  other  cases.  In  matters 
of  practice  we  must  be  content  with  God's  commandments ;  and 
if  a  doubt;  occur  here  we  have  no  infallible  oracle  to  direct  us, 
.but  we  must  trust  to  reason  and  conscience!  The  Rame  obsav 
vatiens  apply  to  matters  of  faith  :•— -the  Church  need  not  ne- 
oessarily  be  exempt  from  aW  error,  so  lo*g  as  she  does  not  re- 
quite her  members  to  build  their  faith  upon  her  authority,  but 
is  perpetually  referring  them  to  the  fountain  head  of  divine 
*ntfh* 

Our  notion  of  union  is,  to  use  the  Archdeamn's  •: 


M  The  union  of  the  Church  universal  with  its  ever-living  hfead  :  it  is 
the  bond  of  faith,  fellowship,"  and  order,  established  in  the  word  of 
God.  We  deem  it  every  where  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
cord to  give  the  Church  its  own  place*  as  the  pillar  fixed  upon  the 
ground  of  truth,  and  bearing  on  its  own  branches,  and  its  .golden 
sockets,  the  never-dying  light  of  that  word  which  came  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  contains  in  it  all  things  needful  to  sal- 
vation, with  the  sanction  for  every  salutary  power*  and  -ministry,  except 
such  as  would  controul  its  own  authority." .  P.  12.    . 

Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that  the  question  is  to 
be  decided*'  not  by  the  letter,  but  by  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
This  sense  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  fittest  means  ; 
among  which  the  testimony  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  its 
place,  the  judgment  of  the  fathers  is  to  be  respected,  and  the 
soundest  proofs  are  to  be  sought.  But  still  we  acknowledge 
only  one, source  of  infallible  authority,  and  on  this  ground  we 
mate  our  proposal  of  peace:  but  so  long. as  the  Romanists  ac- 
knowledge two,  they  cannot  accept  them. 

But  does  not  this  plea  to  infallibility  seem  unwarrantable  when 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
when  we  recollect  the  disputes  in  the  matter  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  with  what  difficulty  they  were  suppressed  even  by  an  Apos- 
tle t   If  the  divines  of  Trent  continued  the,  practice  of  the 
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Church  In  the  Matter  of  infant'  communion,-  are  we  to  l>e  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church  for  "restoring  to  the  lips  of  all  the 
cub  which  Christ  so  plainly  blessed  for  all ?*"    -:         '  ■•■  : 

Keeping  our  station  on  the  same  around,— -that  is,  referring 
to  the  Scripture  as  the  only  infallible  authority,  and  assigning 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  its  due  place,  we  can  set  aside 
all  pretensions  Urged  in  favour  of  Papal  authority.  '  St.  Peter 
possessed  no  snpreme  authority ;  therefore  he  could  not  trans- 
mit it  down  to  others.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  no  right  to 
consider  herself  as  the  Mother  Church ;  because  she  is  not  first 
"in  x>rd£r  of  existence.     The.  Nicene  Council  settled  the  orders 
*  and  the  precedence .  of  the  patriarehal  churches  in  early  times, 
but  says  not  one  word  of  the  sole  prerogative  of  the-  Roman 
Church.    No  claims  of  universal  authority  were  advanced^  by 
Gregory  the  Great ;  and  when  an  Eastern  Bishop  urged  these 
claims  in  behalf  of  himself,  this  eminent  patriarch  of  :R6me 
condemned  his  pretensions,  and  the  whole  practice,  with  the 
utmost  indignation.    We  can  agree  then  to  no  terms  of  union 
which  have  for  their  basis  the  acknowledgment  of  Papal  supre- 
macy, though  we  dispute  not  the  honour  due  to  the  Apostle 
St  reter ;  and  we  deny  not  that  the  ministerial  function  contri- 
butes to-preserve  the  bond  of  union  in  /the  Church.    There  is 
an  assent  due  to  the  proposals  of  the  Church  ^nd  the  teaching 
of  its  pastors,  who  by  virtue  of  their  commission  are  to  le^i.  and 
govern,  to  admonish  and  instruct  those  of  whom  alsp  they^hall 
give  account.    We  follow  those  who  are  given  for  our  guides 
with  jmt  confidence  but  not  blindly, -^for  there  is  a  reservation 
always  to  that  Word  which  is  addressed  to  aH.        ">  '  • 

But  what  will  be'  said  when  we  hear  that  the  Church  of  ftome 
is  not  at  unity  with  herself,  on  this  grand  point  of  iuftdfitoHfty  ? 
In  one  age  this  pretended  privilege  was  vested  in  the  Papal 
chair :  another  gave  it  to  the  Councils.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance promised  better  things  when.it  declared  that  the  unify 
of  the  Church  was  to  be  taken' from  the  respect  it  bcfre  to 
Christ ; — but  this  self  same  Council  spoiled  all  this  by  .taking 
the  cup  of  the  eucharist  from  the  laity.   .  4 

On  a  view  then  of  the  whole  subject— our  separation  from  the 
.Church  of  Romewas  a  istep  in  no  wise  to  be  avoided:  but  still 
we  should  show  a  disposition  to  return  to  her  communion,  when 
she  does  to  correct  her  errors.. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  pur  readers  an  abstract  of 
.  Archdedcctn,  Pott's  Charge,  without  interspersing  'any  observa- 
tions of  our  pwj>,  though  here  and  there  we  have  ventured  to 
'  transplant.  .  U  abounds,  with  satisfactory  arguments',  and  dose, 
though  perhaps  not  altogether  perspicuous  reasoning.    There 
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is  a  peculiarity  in  the  style ;— but  whatever  defects  the  composi- 
tion before  uaraay  have,  we  are  quite  sure  that  want  of  matter 
is  not  one.  It  is  evidently: the  result  of  much  thought ;  it  en>- 
br^es  a  great  deal  in  a  tittle  space,  and  will  not  only  bear,  but 
require  a  jecohd  perusal 


A  Setnon  preached  at  the  consecration  <f  Christ  Churchy  in  the  Pariah 
of  North  Bradley ',  on  the  %d  of  September,  1 825.  By  the  Reverend 
G.  DaUbint,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  and'  Vicar  of  North 
Bradley.     8vo.    pp.  Sit.    £su    Londoin.     Rivingtons;     1825. 

Psalm  exxxH.14.*  "This  is  my  rest  for  ever:  here  wiH^I 
dwell ;  for  I  have  a  delight  therein."  From  this  text  the  Arcfr- 
deaoon  takes  occasion  to  consider  the  omnipresence  -of  the 
Deity,  and  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  that  "  more  immediate 
presence"  which  was  manifested- in-the  Ark,  and  in  theiTempfe 
at  Jeruedem,^-and  which  the  Christian  worshipper  trusts  to 
experience  in  the  house  of  Gad.  The  sufcjjeet  is  treated  of 
historically*  and  it  is  argued  that  such  an  especial  ^connection 
between  roe  divine  presence  and  places-  set  apArt  for  worship 
has  Misted  in  all  stated  and  ages  of  the  world* 

"  Every  part  of  our  first  parents'  residence  in  Paradise,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  in  some  way  benefited  by  the  divine 
favour.  But  there  was  doubtless  some  particular  place  distinguished 
by  a  more  visible  display  of  the  divine  presence  in  glory,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that -seat  of  original  innocence  occasionally  resorted 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  their 
great  benefaetor.  At  the  same  time  we  read  that  Cain,  after  having 
committed  the  first,  crying  sin  in  the  murder  of  his  brother,  '  went  out 
from  die  presence  of  the  Lord ;'  an  expression  .whieh  was  afterwards 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  manifestation  which 'God  made  of  himself 
in  the  Temple.  By  this  expression,  therefore,  it  may  be  understood 
that  Cain  turried  his  back  on  that  place,  in  which  the'  divine  presence 
was  more  immediately  manifested;  refusing,  it  may  be,  to  join  any 
longer,  in  the  services  appropriated  to  it;  and  thereby  made  himself 
the  first  infidel  upon  record."     P.  12. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  defining  accu- 
rately the  real  nature  of  what  the  -author  calls  the  <*  mote 
immediate"  presence  of  God ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  this  is  Com- 
pletely, if  it  Wat  ally  surmounted  in  the  Archdeacon's  discourse 

11 
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The  difficulty  is  in  some  degree  expressed  by  these  classical  lines 
of  our  countryman  Gray,  in  his  ode  at  the  Chartreuse.: 

•  "  Presentiorem  eonapieinms  Detrai, 
Per  invias  rapes*  feraper  juga,    * 
Clivosque  prseruptos^sonafrtejj,    .  • 

Inter  aquas  nemorumque  nofttem } 
Quam  si  repostus  trabe  sub  ci(re& 
Fulgeret  auro,  et  Phidiaca  manu." 

The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  #ordtf  of  Revelation, — in  $he 
express  promise  that  prayers  offered  in  community  of  worship 
shall  be  more  readily  heard,  more  graciously  accepted.  The 
following  passages  give  Dr.  Daubeny's  view  of  the  subject : 

"  We  are  well  aware,  had  not  St.  Stephen  assisted  it,  that,  literally, 
speaking, '  The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands:' 
and  that  consecration  of  places  set  apart  for  religious  worship  is  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  render  the  supplications  of  faithful  people, 
acceptable  to  the  throne  of  grace.  It  may  be  said,  that  God  lias  been, 
served,  and  served  acceptably  in, any  Church,  and  without  a  Church. 
But  that' association  of  ideas  which  is  inseparable  from  our  nature; 
leads  us  to  transfer  to  the  place,  where  the  services  of  religion  are 
performed,  a  portion  of  that  reverence  which'  the  services  themselves? 
demand*  On  this  account  it  becomes  both  reasonable  and  proper  that 
the  dedication  of  places  to  the  administration  of  religions,  ordinances, 
should  be  accompanied  by.  certain  appropriate  religious  forms.  It  is 
true  we  do  not,  at  the  consecration  of  churches,  behold  the  great;  Jen 
hovah  taking  visible  possession  of  them,  by  filling  them  with  the  cleud 
of  his  glory,  as  He  did  the  tempfe  of  Solomon ;  but  are -we  from,  that 
circumstance  justified  in  concluding  that  God.  is  less  present  with 
Christians  than  He  was  with  His  people  Israel  ?  or  that  the  .Christian 
Church  is  less  honoured  than  was  the  Jewish,  temple  X9  :  P- 17*. 

"  Should  a  doubt  possibly  exist,  we  have  the  word  of  the  great 
Founder  of  the  Church  for  our  satisfaction  on  this  point,  where  speak? 
ingto  his  Disciples  He  expressly  said,  'Where  two  or  three  are  gar 
thered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  indeed  as  invisible  to  the  eye;  of  sense -as  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind. 
But  Christians,  who  profess  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  may  be 
enabled  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  ordinances  administered,  to 
realize  to  themselves  the  presence  of  God  in.  this  Christian  temple.4' 
P.  19.  4 
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A  Sermon  flacked  m  Lambeth  Chapel,  m  Sunday,  March  27, 1825, 
at  the  Consecration  of  tie  Right  Rev.  Johnlnglis*  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
£f  Nova  Scotia*    By  An*H(omr  Hamivtok,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Lough- 
ton,  Essex,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts.    4to.    pp.  20.    £s.    Rivuigtons^    H*£5. 

Mil  Hamilton  having,  in  the  commencement  of  his 'Sermon, 
alluded,  to  Episcopacy,  as  a'  divine  institution,  expresses  hissur-, 
prise  tbat  persona  should  be  found  "  who  would  venture  to 
advance  their  own  crude  views  of  ecclesiastical  discipline*  in. 
opposition  to  the  acknowledged  practice  of  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  to  introduce  the  innovations  of  man  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  ordinances  of  God,"  A  stronger  proof,  indeed,  .of 
the  original  design  and  custom  of  the  Apostles,  the  -  inspired 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  no  where  to  be  met  with 
than  in  the  words  addressed  by  "the  Apostle  to.  the  Gentiles," 
to  one  of  his  first  bishops,  Titus  i.  5.,— which  are  taken 
as  the  text  oh  the  present  interesting  occasion.  We  learn  from 
them  that  St.  Paul  appointed  his  "  own  son  after  the  common 
faith"  to  "  set  in  order  the  things  that*'  were  "  wanting,  and 
ordain  elders  in  every  city"  of  die  istandr  or  diocese,  of  Crete. 
Hence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  ho  valid  Ordindtion  in 
that  province  could  be  derived  from  any  other  source  j  and  that 
the  provisions  then  made  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of 
the  Church  "  forbid  the  presumptuous  intrusion  of  unauthorised 
pretensions,  and  the  scandal  of  a  self-ordained  ministry." 

The  Church  of  this  country,  it  is  well  remarked,  being 
founded  on  the  rock  of  ages,  on  the  purest  model,  and  on 
apostolical  authority,  would  stand  firm  on  its  own  basis,  and 
<*  have  all  its  due  weight  and  influence  with  the  well  disposed 
Christian  who  seeks  for  wisdom  and  instruction  under  the  mild 
government  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior,"  even  if  it  were  not 
upheld  and  cherished  by  the  state*  But  still  it  would  not  be 
in  a  condition,  without  that  support,  to  assert  its  claims  to  the 
general  consideration  and  obedience  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
.  The  union  which,  happily,  exists  between  the  Church  and 
State  is,  indeed,  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences 
to  both.  Hence  the  Church  obtains  a  proper  maintenance  and 
rank  for  her  clergy,  and  is  protected  against  her  many  enemies, 
and  the  designs  of  those  who  are  too  unprincipled  to  be  subject 
"  for  conscience  sake." 
The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  in  return  for  mainte- 
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nance,  protection,  and  rank,  not  only  the  benefits  arising  out  of 
a  faithful  discharge,  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  oi  all  the 
dirtier  connected  with  spiritual  care  and  instruction,— but  that 
also  on  which  the  national  character  is*  in  a  great  measure/ 
dependant,— the  education  of  her  youth  in  all  the  walks  ^pf 
h^her  life, — as  well  as  among  the  poorer  classes,  whose  children 
are  especially  indebted' to  their  pastors  for  the  blessings  which 
they  derive,  throughout  the  kingdom,  fromieing  brought  up 
'*in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."   - .  .:    ^ . 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  discourse  is,  to  use  his 
own  words, 

"  To  exhibit  in  plain  and  unexaggerated  statements  some  of  the  many 
advantages  derived  from  the  cordial  union  subsisting  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  this  country— to  show  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  one  is  amply  repaid  by  the  other  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  duty  im- 
plied in  the  due  discharge  of  the  ministerial  office ;  and  from  thence  td 
draw  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  recommendation  of  the  seme  happy 
eonaection  in  all  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the'  Crown*"    P.  12. 

The  preacher  declines,  therefore,  entering  particularly  into 
the  distinction  between  those  offences  which  are  cognizable  by 
human  laws,  and  those  which  can  be  judged  only  at  the  bar  of 
Heaven;  but  he  shows  that  many  of  those  transgressions  against 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  which  are  not  punishable  by 
the  civil  power,  can  only  be  repressed  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,— who,  at  the  same  time,  are  best  qualified  to 
cultivate  all  the  domestic  charities  and  milder  virtues  of  social 
life.  It  is  argued,  that  this  constitutes  a  valuable  return  to  the 
State  for  the  advantages  eqjoved  by  the  Church  from  ihe 
constitutional  connection  which  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our 
ancestors  have  maintained  between,  them. 

Beyond  the  shores  of  this  favoured  land  the  Church  has  car- 
ried its  effoits  to  diffuse  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  establish  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  we  be* 
lieye  to  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
In  this  benevolent  and  momentous  work  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  has  for  many  years 
taken  a  distinguished  share.  To  the  persevering  and  judicious 
exertions  of  this  Society  it  is  unquestionably  to  be  ascribed  not 
only  that  the  colonies  of  .North,  America  have  received 
long  since  the  boon  of  a  regular  Church  Establishment,  l>ut 
also  that  a  provision  has  recently  been  made  for  the  West 
Indian  islands.. 

It  is  no  small  praise  thai  the  Society  has  done  its  utmost  to 
remove  the  stigma  from  ow  Church,  which  has  not  unfrequently 
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been  set  upon  it  by  its  adversaries ; — thkt  we  who'  assert*  the 
apoatalicmLinatiriitioii  of  Episcopacy,  and  so  highly  estimate  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  Order,  yet  aHow  many  branches  of  our 
church  to  subsist  for  years  without  the  means  of  participating 
in-,  these?  benefits ;— that  we  allow  thousands  of  children  to  be 
baptized  into  our  communion,  and  yet  take  netware  that  they 
shall  be  brought  to  confirmation';  although  the  last  .paragraph 
m  the  Baptismal  Office  requires  the  sponsors  to  bring  the  child 
to  a  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  so  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  under* 
standing  his  responsibility ;— that  we  allow  chuscheaand  chapels 
so  be  built  and  even  encourage  the  building  of  them>  in  places 
where  they  cannot  receive  consecration,  because,  no  Bishop  is 
at  hand  to  confer  it. 

!  We  may  hope  to  live,  to  see  the  day  when  these  and  many 
other  evils  springing  out  of  the  anomaly  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  remaining,  without  a  resident  Bishop  to  superintend  it, 
—without  the  episcopal  ministrations  which  are  essential  to  it* 
character  and  welfare, — shall  be  done  away  j  and  our/  Church, 
establishment  be  made  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
1  The  great  obstacle  which  is  likely  to  oppose  the  appointment 
of  Bishops  in  all  the  British  dependencies,  is  the  expence 'in- 
curred by  such  appointments,  but  if  it  were  deemed  expe- 
dient to  consecrate  Suffragan  Bishops,  to  whom  no  greater  salary 
heed  be  assigned  than  is  given  to  colonial  archdeacons,  if  no 
temporal  rank  were  attached  to  them  which  should  require  a 
large  expenditure  in  its  support, — this  main  obstacle  would  be  af 
once  removed.  .,..-♦.-> 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  Suffragan  Bishops/  orinore  properly 
speaking,  Chorepiscbpi,  are  unknown  in  our  Protestant  Church; 
and  therefore-it  wbuld  be  an  innovation  to  admit  them ;  that 
being  subordinate  in  rank  to  the  present  Bench,  and  devoid  of 
the  usual  title  conferred  on  the  colonial  Bishops  they  would  fail 
to  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  essential  to  their  posses- 
sion of  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  clergy  or  laity.  r  To  the. 
first  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  even  if  no  fresh  consecra- 
tions of  Chorepiscopi  have  taken  place  since  the  Reformation, 
there  were  those  among  them  who  embraced  it)  and  that  we  ure 
actually  indebted  to  a  Suffragan  Bishop  (Hodgkin,  of  Bedford) 
for  the  transmission  of  valid  Orders  to  the  Protestant  Church ; 
he  being,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  four  prelates  by  whom 
Dr.  Parker  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tfye  first 
newly  Created  Protestant  Bishop.  Suffragans  are,  then,  not 
unknown  in  our  Church ;  though  for  reasons*  which  Ho  not 
appear,  they  have  been  disused. 

With  regard  to  the  second  difficulty,  we  should  say,  thaf  tite 
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spirituai  char zcter  of  a  Bishop  is  not  m*re  or  less  venerable  on 
account  of  temporal  title  or  possessions ;  and  that  in  the  Colonies 
there  is  not  always  the  same  necessity  for  his  being  placed  in  • 
so  £xaltfcd  a  rank  as  in  England  and  in  some  of  hjer  foreign  pos- 
sessions ; — because  the  society  does  not  consist  in  general  of  per- 
$ob«  above  tfaje  middle  clashes;  jpad  the  work  of  a  Christian 
missionary  funpng  £be  lower,  is  not  advanced  by  wide  distinc- 
tion^. The  Scotch  and  American  jEgpscopal  Churches  furnish 
abundant  g»stfoces  of  the  R4gbt  Reverend  personages  who  pre- 
side .over  U\em  enjoying  the  utmost  confidence  -and  respect  of 
their  clergy^  and  having  #U  the  influence  with  the  laity  which 
can  be  expected  or  desired. 

We  are  jmoch  confirmed  in  thesp.  sentiments  by  the  cpnclu- 
fiionof  Mr,  Hamilton's  Serpion,  in  which  he  jtf^rpws  out  a  mg- 
g^ti^^conM^e^ble  impoiitaHce^     Heszys— 

*  %  would  venture  to  add  pne  single  observation  to. those  which  I  am 
apprehensive  may  already  have  occupied  too  Jarge  a  portion  of  ihe 
time. 

"  By  -ftie  tete  happy  determination  of  the  Civil  Authorities,  our  Cote- 
ries and  Dependencies  enjoy  that  form  of  Church  government  which, 
fiora  ike  eaiftest  period  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  coun- 
try,hasbee*  cherished  as  a  valued  .inheritance  from  die  days  of  the 
Apastks,   ....•-••  r 

"  The  higher  dignitaries  of  theChurck,  «A*><^  m  due  ^bwdinatfon 
to  thrir  metropolitans,  act  ixperfcict  imtepeadesee  in  their  respective 
djaegse* ;  uniformity  of  proceedings  being  secured  not  only  by  a  eon- 
sist^mqr.of  principle «pd  ^identity  of  iutexe#,  but  by  tb*t  frequent 
intercourse  which  the  nature  of  their  duties  imposes  upon  diem. 

"  Tie  gtieat  #dv^ntages \dexiv,ed  from  jthis  .personal  communication 
^ure.n«nifet,,a«d  jfrasmwcji  as  their  vplueis  appreciated  by  us,  so  far 
roust  we  be  sensible  of  those  inconveniences  arising  froan  a  separation 
which  forbids  mutual  and  personal  intercourse. 

"'"To  guard  against  these  possible  evils,  whkjh  might  introduce  prjn- 
ciples  of  action  at  variance  with  those  Which  govern  the  present  eccle- 
siastical authorities ;  and  to  secure  to  the  younger  members  of  the' Epis- 
copal order  (insulated  as  they  must  be)  the  benefit  of  the  collected 
wisdom  and  advice  of  their  elder  brethren,  it  would  he  highly  expedient 
to  devise  some  channel  of  commiuwaHop,  which  would  open  to  them 
resources  derived  from  the  experience  of  others. 

.  ".  Thus  wouW  die  Church,  in  the  aduuaistxatipn^f  its  rites  and  the 
interprftt^tion  qf  its  doctrines,  speak  .with  the  voice  pf  unanimity,  and 
assume  ajcharaeter  of  uniformity  in  all  its  proceedings,  no  less  in  the 
distant  dependencies  of  the  empire,  than  in  -die  more  immediate  sphere 
which  gave  <ferra  and  regularity  to  ite  estafcfehraent ;  and  thus  may  . 
generations  jet  -unborn,  in  lands  far  remote  even  from  those  which 
meupy  bur.psesenteaces,liaflBe  cause  to  okas  the  p*wid*pthaod:which 
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first  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parent  state  these  divine  insti- 
tutions, and  introduced  on  the  vast  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
-the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  under  the  grace  of  God  has  conti- 
nued to  spread  its  happy  influence  over  the  most  flourishing  country  of 
.the  Old  World."    P.  18. 

Now  if  this  uniformity  and  co-operation  are  to  be  expected, 
as  doubtless  they  are,  from  a  judicious  plan  of  personal  commu- 
nication among  the  Colonial  and  English  Bishops,  a  still  greater 
'security  for  such  agreement  would  be  obtained,  wherever  Suffra- 
gan Bishops  are  appointed  in  subordination  to  certain  Prelates 
in  the  mother  country,  or  to  those  already  stationed  in  th^  East 
aijd  West. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  greater  burthen  would  be  laid  upon 
the  State,  and  no  more  danger  of  insubordination  would  arise, 
if  Suffragan  Bishops, — with  none  but  spiritual  rank, — were  to  be 
placed  in  the  Colonies  which  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
^Episcopal  ministration.  That  the  benefit  to  the  Church,  in 
such  situations  would  be  very  great,  hone  can  deny,  who  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  Episcopacy  upon  the  ground  of  its  usefulness, 
,as  well  as  of  its  origin. 
.  We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Sermon  preached  by 
the  zealous  and  efficient  Secretary  of  a  Society  which  haa  4one 
so  much  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  Church,  without 
•  adverting  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  son*  but  not 
,  the  immediate  successor  or  the  first  prelate  in  that  Colony, 
selected  by  Government  we  cannot  doubt,  not  less  on  account  of 
his  personal  qualifications,  than  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  concerns  of  the  diocese,  and  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
carries  with  him  across  the  Atlantic  the  high  esteem  of  all  who 
have  known  his  exertions  for  many  years  in  the  cause  of  sound 
.religion.  On  such  appointments  we  may  well  congratulate  the 
Jriends  of  our  Establishment,  and  more  especially  those  who 
.have  contributed  to  the  extension  of  its  blessings  to  our  Colo- 
nial Churches. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  on 
Friday,  May  21,  1824.     By  the  Reverend  John  Banks  Jenkimson, 

••-    Q  J), \  Dean  of  Worcester.     4to.     pp.42.    Rivingtons.     1825.' 

The  text  of  this  Sermon  is  taken  from  Gal.  \i.  10.     "  As  we 
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have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 

TTie  Sermon  begins  by  stating,  that  though  the  Philosophers 
of  the  Pagan  world  had  some  knowledge  of  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence, their  principles  upon  the  whole,  in  this  respect,  were 
"defective,  "  and  allowed  but  little  room  for  that  sympathy  with 
others  in  distress,  which  the  Christian  law  requires."  The 
benevolence  of  a  Christian  must  resemble  the  benevolence  of 
our  Creator, — it  must  be  universal.  But,  in  our  author's  words, 
as  our  power  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  extend  our  kind 
offices  to  every  object  in  distress,  however  distant  and  uncon- 
nected with  us,  and  as  our  obligation  to  this  duty  cannot  reach 
beyond  that  power,  the  precept  is  accompanied  with  a  con- 
dition, teaching  us  that  the  actual  exercise  of  our  benevolent 
affections  must  b£  regulated  by  the  opportunities  we  possess. 
We  are  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity. 

The  text  also  teaches,  that  though  our  feelings  of  charity 
should  be  universal  in  our  actual  relief  of  distress,  we  should 
be  always  anxious  to  select  proper  objects.  The  view  thus 
taken  is  applied  by  the  preacher  to  his  present  purpose,  by 
shewing  that  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  both  from  the 
reason  of  the  case,  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  have  the 
strongest  claim  on  the  beneficence  of  their  Christian  brethren. 

It  is  stated,  that  Public  Charities  arfc  capable  of  the  most 
extensive  operations ;  whilst  the  burthen  of  supporting  them, 
being  divided  among  many,  can  be  productive  of  inconvenience 
to  none.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  they  have  on  many  orders 
of  society  a  claim,  which  ought  to  be  practically  acknowledged. 
The  Sermon  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal,  in  behalf  of  the 
charitable  objects  of  the  meeting. 


A  Sermon  on  the  Vice  of  Gaming,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Fammghqjn,  Kent,  on  Sunday,  April  24,  1625.  By  the  Keverend 
B.  Sandpobb^  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Farnwgham.  l?mo.  pp.  34. 
Rivingtons.    18*6* 

The  preacher  draws  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Roman  soldiers  casting  lots  for  Christ's 
vesture,  which  he  explains  to  have  been  "  gambling  with  the 
alece,  or  dice,  unlawful  even  by  the  Roman  laws,  which  forbade 
all  games A#f  chance  whatever."  This  he. applies  with  con* 
siderable  foFce  to  she\v  the  evil  of  this  horrid  and  debasing 
vice.  .... 

Hhg 
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.  "  Brethren  I  If  any 'thing  were  fitted  mora  than  another,  to  stamp 
the  vice  of  gamWng  with  deeper  infamy,  and  abhorrence,  it  is  the 
striking  fhct,  that  among  all  the  qther  bad  passions  of  die  human  heart, 
.among  all  the  other  atrocious  deeds  of  human  depravity,  which  were 
Jet  loose  by  the  power  of  darkness,  at  that  awful  hour,  to  aggravate 
and  embitter  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  Jesus  upon  the  Cross  ;  gambling 
contributed  its  share  of  outrage  and  indignity;  gambling  insuhed 
lis  last  dying  agony  with  the  thoughtless  merriment  of  unfeeling  ava- 
rice, as  if  to  shew  the  real  nature  of  gaming  in  its  truest  light,  as  if  to 
warn  mankind  of  the  vile  baseness  of  that  vice,  and  of  the  diabolical 
malignity  of  its  genuine  character."    P.  10. 

In  pointing  out  the  evil  of  this  vice  the  preacher  shews 
how  indistinct  it  is  in  its  first  advances, — so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
mark  the  first  stages  of  its  malignity;  and  implores  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  suffered  their  feet  to  stray  into  the 
haunts  of  gamesters,  and  have  been  seduced  into  gxmMing 
practices,  to  the  sure  and  certain  consequences  to  which  they 
must  eventually  lead. 

Mr.  Sandford  adopts  freely  the  sentiments,  and  in  some 
instances  the  language,  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester  in  his 
powerful  4*sccrurses  on  this  subject,  making  them  bis  own  by 
applying  them  to  the  case  of  a  more  humble  asadience  than 
that  to  which  they  tfere  addressed.  He. warns  the  young  and 
unwary  th*t  they  be  <not  made  first  the  jdupes,  and  then  the 
partners  of  the  baseness  of  gamesters.    He  asks, 

"  What  natural  affection  can  he  pretend  to  have  who  squanders  in 
gambling  that  money,  which  ought  to  support  his  own  family  T  Are  you 
fnarriei?  vthert  you  wrong  your  wife  and  dhildren — who  possess  an 
undoubted  claim,  by  every  law  of  God,  by  every  law  of  man,  upon 
that  property  which  you  are  wasting  and  scattering  to  the  winds,  fa 
your  heart,  then,  become  already  so  dead  to  the  feelings  of  conjugal 
affection,  to  the  impulses  of  parental  love,  that  you  can  coolly  contem- 
plate their  future  poverty  and  want,  their  cries  of  hunger,  their  wretch- 
ed and  reproachful  looks  of  misery  and  disease,  which,  together  with 
'  your  own  ruin,,  temporal  and  eternal,  must  be  the  certain  consequences 
of  your  present  infatuation?  But,  perhaps,  you  say,  that  ^ou -are  *a- 
married.  What !  have  you  no  parents,  whose  age  and  infirmities  will 
one  day  require  your  support  ?  No  sisters,  who  possess  a  claim  upon 
your  kind  protection  ?  No  brothers,  no  other  relations,  towards  wi)djto 
you  may  exercise  your  liberality  ?  Or,  in  default  of  these,  have  you 
not  the  poor  always  with  you ;  and  when  ye  will  ye  may  do  them 

Sond?""  JP.  18.  ! 

.  .  ..,."  -  '-  ■  '  ■  ■  •  •  .  • .     » 

We  ore  sorry  that  any  practises  should  exist  which  caM  far 
the  rebuke  of  the  parochial  Clergyman!  and  for  a  wanting  voice 
to  be  addressed  to  those  who  may  fall  into  the  sna&s  of  vice. 
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But  this,  we  fear,  must  be  the  case,  when  we  every  day  see 
incentives  held  out  to  the  thoughtless,  and  temptations  offered 
on  every  side. 

The  present  discourse  is  calculated  to  produce'  a  beneficial 
effect ;  and  as  there  is  no  tract  upon  this  subject  at  present 
on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,, 
except  Dr.  Woodward's  "  Dissuasive,  perhaps  with  a  few 
alterations  it  may  be  deemed  fit  for  admission  there,— as  being 
adapted  to  the  style  and  feelings  of  the  present  day. 


4  Caution  to  Protestants%  and  a  Warning  to  Catholics.  A  Seme* 
preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh,  M.  A.  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Col- 
Chester,  on  Sunday,  January  9, 1825,  t*  behalf  of  the  Sunday  Schools* 
and  Religious  Book  Societies  for  Ireland,  8vo.  Pp.  44.  Is.  6<L 
Hatchard. 

Mr.  Marsh,  though  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
obliged  to  discuss  in  a  small  compass,  a  subject  bandied  at 
large,  almost  daily  during  the  last  year,  by  the  most  powerful 
writers,  has  done  a  service  to  the  Protestant  cause, — or,  which  it 
the  same  thing,  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity, — by  the 
publication  of  the  Sermon  before  us.   The  prejudices  which  are 
proof  against  reasoning,  may  be,  it  is  hoped,  often  overcome, 
by  an  honest  statement  of  facts,  such  as  are  detailed  in  this 
sermon,  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     A  concise  account  is  given  of  some  of  the  chief 
enormities  of  that  Church,  as  they  affect  the  personal  faith  and 
conduct  of  its  members.    It  is  indeed,  in  some  respects,  an  im- 
perfect summary ;  but  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  because  it 
presents  a  view  of  the  question  which  is  too  much  neglected  :—r 
the  evil  to  be  apprehended  to  vital  religion  from  the  renewed 
ascendancy  of  Roman  Catholic  influence.    Whether  there  be 
any  such  danger,  and  how  far  the  danger  extends ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  some  suppose  the  concession  of  political 
power  would  tend  to  the  obliteration  of  religious  differences* 
may  be  a  point  involving  many  difficult  considerations,  but  of 
all  the  questions  arising  Out  of  the  subject,  it  is  the  one  most 
interesting  to  a  Christian  Statesman.     We  cannot,  then,  but 
regret  that  its  very  mention  should  have  been  heard  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  ridicule,  in  an  Assembly,  the  first  object  of 
which  should  be  still,  as  in  former  times,  that  peace  and  happiness. 
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truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety  may  be  established  among 
us  for  all  generations. 
The  subject  and  the  text  are  thus  introduced  by  the  author: 

11  That  which  we  have  long  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  we  are  too  apt  to 
undervalue  and  overlook.  Hence!  if  personal  comforts,  ease,  health,  fa- 
culties, and  limbs  have  been  continued,  how  seldom  do  we  offer  up  praises 
and  thanksgivings  for  the  same  f  Thus  it  is  with  our  national  favours. 
Annual  returns  of  fruitful  harvests,  freedom  from  tremendous  judgments, 
and  peace  and  liberty,  do  not  call  forth,  in  a  suitable  manner,  our  devout 
acknowledgments.  And  thus,  alas !  it  is  also  with  our  spiritual  bless- 
ings: the  free  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  and  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  do  not  lead 
us  to  adore  and  magnify  the  Divine  mercy  with  our  lips  and  in  our 
lives.  How  justly  then  might  we  be  deprived  of  that  for  which  we  do 
not  give  thanks,  or  which  we  regard  as  no  special  favour,  or  of  no 
great  moment !  May  we  all  yet  know  the  time  of  our.  visitation, 
fttd  thankfully  embrace  the  things  which  make  for  our  peace  j 

"  Amongst  the  means  of  grace,  or  rather  as  leading  to  a  free  en- 
joyment ot  them,  the  Reformation  from  Popery  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
And  the  present  occasion  affords  an  opportunity  of  reminding  you 
of  it,  and  of  the  view  which  our  Reformers  and  the  translators  of  our 
Bible  took  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  indicated  by  their  inserting,  in 
capital  letters,  the  words  Of  my  text,  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Gas  at, 
the  Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abominations  of  the  Earth." 
P.  5.  "   •  •      • 

Amongst  the  documents,  .quoted  the  following,  which  occurs 
in  the.  Appendix,  p.  43,  is  curious  fcnd  well  worthy  of  notice: 

"  An  Extract  from  the  Bull  of  Indiction  for  the  Jubilee  of  the 
year  1625,  issued  on  May  24,  1824. 

"  We  have  decreed,  according  to  the  authority  which  is  divinely 
committed  to  us,  to  open,  as  widely  as  possible,  that  heavenly  treasure, 
the  distribution  of  which  being  purchased  by  the  merits,  passions,  and 
virtues  of  our  Lord  Christ,  of  His  Virgin  Mother  and  of  all  Saints,  the 
Author  of  human  salvation  has  entrusted  to  us. 

"  By  the  authority  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  as  well  as  by  my  own,  We  proclaim  and  publish  the  uni- 
versal and  great  jubilee.  During  this  year  we  mercifully,  m  the  Lord, 
grant  and  impart  the  most  plenary  and  complete  indulgence,  remission, 
and  pardon  of  sins  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  who  are  truly  penitent 
and  have  confessed,  provided  they  shall  have  devoutly  visked  these 
Churches  of  the  city,  that  of  the  blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  of  St*  John 
Lateran,  and  that  of  Mary  Major ;  and  shall  have  poured  forth  pious 

{rayers  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  the  extirpation  of 
cresies,  &c." 
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The  Reunion  of  the  Wise  and  Good  in  a  Future  Slate.  A  Sermon 
.  preached  in  the  Old r Jewry  CJtapel  in  Jetvin  Street;  on  Sunday,  June 
19,  1825,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Rees.'  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  $c.  who  departed  this  Life  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  the 
82d  Year  of  his  Age.  By  Robert  Aspland  ;  to  which  is  addedt  the 
. .  Address  delivered  at  the  Chapel  over  the  Body,  on  Saturday,  June 
1.8,  1825,  previously  to  its  Interment  in  Bunh'dl-fields.  By  Thomas 
Rees,  LJi.D.,  F.S. A.    London.     Longman.     1825. 

No  dialect  is  hiore  uncertain  than  the  Theological.  The  same 
words  are,  amongst  different  parties*  symbols  of  very  opposite 
opihions.  Hence  arose  the  minute  interrogatories  which  are 
instituted  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry, 
and  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Ecclesiastical  polity  of  that 
sect.  Hence  arose  the  Calvinistic  explication  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles  to  which,  together  with  the  Articles,  assent  is  required  in 
the  Calvinistic  seminary  at  Cheshunt.  Hence  the  endless  con* 
troversy  on  Justification  by  faith  alone.  Hence  the  terrfts 
Mediation  and  Redemption  have  been  used,  as  in  the  Sermpn 
before  us,  in  a  general  and  indefinite  sense ;  whilst  the  Calvin&t 
includes  in  them  the  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  and  salvation 
through  an  eternal  covenant,  formally  agreed  upon  by  ,tfye 
Father;  Son,'  and  Holy  Ghost.  A  specimen  of  such  indeter- 
minate Theology  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Aspland  in  the  following 
passage:  .        •  ... 

"  Where  Christ  is,  there  must  be  happiness,  in  a  degree  not  to  be- 
measured  by  our  earthly  experience,  nor  conceivable  $by/our  present 
limited  faculties ;  for  there  is  Heaven's  choicest  blessing,  there,  is 
finished  virtue,  there  is  wisdom  derived  from  the  bosom  of  God,  there 
is  a  Saviour  crowned  with  the  success  of  his  glorious  enterprise,  and 
there  are  the  myriads  of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  who  sing  the  new 
song,  scarcely  understood  on  earth,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy ;  for  fkou 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kingdom,  and  tongbe, 
and  people,  and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests" 

The  concession  of  the  preacher  in  p.  11.,  should  noi* be 
passed  by  :  a  similar  one  from  Dr.  Priestly  has  been  noticed  \>y 
Dr.  Nares  "  on  the  Three  Creeds."  "  The  mind  of  man:  i%  a 
mystery  to  itself,  and  can  it  be  deemed  wonderful  that,  the 
mode  of  spiritual  existence  hereafter  should  be  incomprehen- 
sible?" 

"  Substitute  matter  for  mind,  and  our  inquiries  are  scarcely*  more 
satisfactory.     We  define  matter  chiefly  by  negative  properties.     We 
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know  nothing  of  essences,  and  but  little  of  elementary  combinations. 
The  progress  of  discovery  ia  an  uniform  correction  of  past  errors.'9 

Of  Christ's  Mediatorial  office  Mr.  Aspland  (in  V.  t&)  thus 
speaks.  "  He  still  acts  on  our  behalf  upon  earth  by  means  of 
his  doctrine;  and  is,  in  this4  respect,  made  to  us  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption ;  arid  his  persona!  agency  may, 
m  numberless  unknown  ways,  be  fot  our  protection  and  snfaa- 
lion."  But  when  it  is  remembered  that,  upon  the  Unitarian 
hypothesis,  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  originated  no 
more  in  him,  than  in  the  Apostles,  but  only  from  the  Father, 
nothing  peculiar  or  characteristic  remains  in  this  view  dt  the 
Mediation  of  Christ.  By  it  the  Scriptures  understand  justifica- 
tion by  fakh,  or  the  imputation  of  sincere  faith  to  the  Christian 
for  righteousness,  which  benefit  he  receives  through  the  death 
Of  Christ,-4n  consequence  of  which  men  are  so  brought,  upon 
repentance,  into  the  Diviiie  favour.  The  Seriptufea  represent 
our  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  promises  of  God, 
with  respect  to  our  renovation  in  this  life,  and  immortality  in 
future  happiness*  as  givctti  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  obedience 
of  the  second  Adam,  through  whose  death  a  method  of  forgiving 
sine,  upon  a  sincere  acceptance  of  this  method,  is  devised  by 
the  Divine  Mercy,  which  has  given  to  us  a  Mediator,  so  to  be 
our  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption, 

Christ's  power  ove*  the  dead  is  asserted ;— at  first;  with  ap- 
parent hesitation,  Afterwards  in  the  strongest  terms.  "  His  office 
it  may  be  to  receive  the  departing  spirit,  and  procure  for  it  an 
entrance  into  Paradise.0  * 

"Hid  ministry  begins  where  that  of  the  Shepherd's  of  the  Church 
upon  earth  ends  ;  his  care  of  the  souls  that  the  father  has  given  him 
is  for  ages  of  ages ;  and  in  his  keeeping  they  are  safe,  and  must  for 
ever  prosper.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more, 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat;  for  he  shall  feed 
them,  and  lead  them  into  living  fountains  of  waters." 

"There  is  in  this  view  unspeakable  importance  in  the  Media* 
tion  of  Christ,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  confers  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter upon  the  Gospel,  making  it  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
and  reducing  to  a  fearful  condition  those  who  are  guilty  of  its 
wilful  rejection,  and  of  renouncing  the  only  name  given  under 
Heaven  amongst  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved. 

"  Let  them  that  can  stand  before  God  in  the  strength  of  their  otm 
reason  and  virtue,  disclaim  an  intercessor ;  be  it  our  contfvrt  and  depen- 
dence thai  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Fatlier ;  and  that  He  who  never 
prayed  in  vain,  whom  the  Father  heard,  because  He  did  always  those 
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things  that  pleased  him  r  has  supplicated  Jot  us;  that  we  nay  be  with  him 
to  behold  his  glery,  the  glory  of  being  the  minister  ef  universal,  endless, 
tnerey" 

Such  is  tbekngnage  of  as  able  and  inveterate  ait  enemy  ta  the 
most  moderate  terms  of  orthodoxy,  as  this  age  has  prodtreed : — ' 
one  who,  before  Carpenter,  or  Belsham,  or  any  other  of  theUni- 
tariaa  writers*  *>  «fr  fact,  what  the  latter  of  those  persons  has" 
been  improperly  styled,  the  Coryphseus  of  modern  Unitarian*. 

The.  subiect  of  the  Discourse,  H  the  reunion  of  the  wise 
and  goods  k  well  described  and  illustrated  by  the  sayings 
and  deaths  of  different  individuals,  amongst  others  Baxter,  and 
Firmin*  who,  although  sometimes  classed  amongst  Unitarians; 
retained  a  Trinity  in  some  sort,  and  expressly  affirmed  upon  his 
death-bed,  his  hope  of  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  Mr.  Aspland 
uses  this  hesitating  and  uncertain  language. 

"  It  may  be  that  even  now,  while  we  speak  of  them  and  mourn  tfceii 
loss,  in  some  mode  of  existence  which  we  understand  not,  they  are 
absent  from  the  body  to  be  present  with  the  Lord ;  and  their  departure, 
however,  grievous  for  a  time  to  us,  may  be  an  immediate  blessing  tp 
them  ;  fot  an  Apostle  has  taught  us  that,  with  regard  to  the  individual, 
ft  is  far  better  to  be  with  Christ  than  to  fill  the  highest  seat  of  useful- 
ness and  honour  upon  earth. 

"  Whether  they  wake  or  sleep,  it  is  well  with  .them,  for  they  are  in 
the  armi  of  Omnipotent  Mercy."    P.  27. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse  we  .are  informed  that  Dr. 
Abraham  Rees  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rees,  a  dissent- 
ing minister  in  Wales, — that  he  received  his  education  under  Drs. 
Jennings  and  Savage,  and.  whilst  $t  the  Academy  over  which 
they  presided,  was  appointed  resident  Tutor  there,  which  office 
he  retained  for  twenty-three  years :  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  Academy  was  dissolved.  In  1768,  Dr,  R  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Read  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  con-, 
gregation  at  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  Here  he  remained 
fifteen:  years*  when  he  became  minister  of  the  congsregatiefr  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  in  which  engagement  he  continued  forty-one 
years,  from  1783  to  his  death.  Among  his  predecessors  in  th&t 
place  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chandler.  During  a  period  of. 
some  years  he  was  engaged  with  his  friend  the  late  Hugh  Wor- 
thington  in  delivering,  winter  evening  lectures  at  Salter'*  Hall. 
He  frequently  referred  to  the  writings  and  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Price,  as  being  nearer  his  religions  creed,  than  any  other  stand- 
ard* That  he  maintained  the  tenet  of  universal  restoration, 
is  incorrect.  He  disavowed  both  it  and  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity,— a  doctrine  at  present  inculcated  in  the  principal  Unitarian 
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seminary.  It  should  be  added,  tlwt  Dr.  Rccs  was  exceedingly 
strenuous  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  man's  Redemption,  and 
of  Divine  influence, — upon  which  subjects  several  of  the  English 
Arians,  have  written  in  a  decisive  and  Scriptural  manner,  with 
the  sakne  moderation  as  appears  in  Butler's  Analogy,  Ludlam's 
Essays,  Balguy  on  Redemption,  and  other  works  of  a  similar 
description.  Dr.  Rees  was  not  distinguished  as  a  classic,  but 
upon  subjects  of  general  literature  he  was  well  and  deeply  read : 
his  industry  and  perseverance  are  attested  by.  the  Cyclppoedia, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  him  .that  he  is  the  last  of  the  Dissenters 
whose  death  may  be  denominated  a  public  loas. 
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Letters  to  a  Sceptic  of  Distinction  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Century.     12 mo. 
pp.  148.   .4*.     London.     Holdsworth.     1825. 

To  whom  these  Letters  are  addressed,  or  by  whom  they  are 
written,  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  though  from  the  first  of  them 
we  learn  that  the  sceptic  is  (or  was)  "  a  nobleman  residing  in 
a  venerable  paternal  mansion,  in  the  centre  of  princely  domains 
in  the  north :"  and  in  the  fourth  it  js  further  intimated,  that  he. 
is  "  accustomed  in  his  official  capacity,  to  poise  with  even  hand 
the  balance  of  justice.'  What  is  more  material,  is,  that  his 
scepticism  yields  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  his  cor- 
respondent adduces  in  these  letters.  His  answers  are  not 
given :  but  such  we  are  informed,  in'  the  last  of  the  series,  was 
"  the  happy  result  of  his  laudable  examination  of  the  evidences 
of  revealed  religion." 

.  The  Letters  are  short,  and  but  thirteen  in  number ;  but  they 
contain  several  of  the  leading  arguments  in  favour  of  Christia- 
nity, stated  with  clearness,  accuracy,  and  force ; — such  as,  the 
the  internal,  external,  and  collateral  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness- and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  The  subjects  of  pro- 
phecy and  miracles  are  also  discussed :  and  the  facts  of  the  re- 
surrection of  our  Saviour,  and  the  rapid  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  and  contrary  to  all  human 
probability,  are  very  properly  insisted  upon,  as  of  the  greatest 
weight  in  determining  the  question. 

In  the  Eleventh  Letter  two  difficulties  of  his  Lordship  are  no- 
ticed, "  respecting  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  the 
partial  diffusion  of  Christianity."    The  former  is .  satisfactorily 
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accounted  for,  though  more-  might,  perhaps,  have  been  said 
ttpon  it.  The  latter,  which  is  a  point  of  considerable  moment, 
is  not  discussed  at  all :  it  is  barely  intimated  that  from  analogy, 
u  it  seems  to  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  the  advantages 
of  Revelation,  like  those  of  civilization  and  literature,  should 
be  progressive ." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  is  credit- 
able to  its  anonymous  author,  and  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  persons,  whose  scepticism  is 
not  of  that  kind  which  is  absolutely  invincible. 


Facts,  Arguments,  and  Observations,  tending  to  prove  the  Truth  of 
Revelation*  By  the  Rev.  R.  Walker,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Winnow, 
in  Cornwall.     l£mo.    pp.  268.     London*     Rivingtons.     1825. 

There  is  much  that  is  praiseworthy  in  this  work;  but  we 
reluctantly  confess,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  disappointed 
our  expectations.  The  introduction  contains  observations 
which  sufficiently  shew,  that  Mr.  Walker  has  carefully  consi- 
dered his  subject;  but  the  body  of  the  work  is  ill  arranged, 
and  not  well  calculated  to  convince  the  unbeliever,  though  it 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use 
in  confirming  the  faith  of  the  believer.  The  first  seven  chap- 
ters are  employed  on  the  Old  Testament — the  remaining  six 
on  the  New.  The  present  volume,  the  author  informs  us,  con- 
stitutes only  the  first  part  of  his  plan,  the  full  execution  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  reception  given  to  the  portion  now 
laid  before  the  public.  If  Mr.  W.  should  publish  again  oh  the 
same  subject,  we  trust  he  will  first  review  his  MSS.  more 
severely  than  we  have  been  disposed  to  do  his  printed  work- 
on  account  of  the  good-intention  which  prompted  it/  and  the 
degree  of  talent  which  it  evinces. 


The  Lay  of  Truth :  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  James  Joyce,  A.M.,  Cm* 
rate  of  Hitcham,  near  Maidenhead.  8vo.  pp.  98.  6s.  London* 
Hatchard.     1825. 

We  fear  Mr.  Joyce  will  have  but  few  readers  compared  with 
those  he  might  have  had  if  he  had  chosen  another  subject. 
The  very  first  words  of  his  preface  will  draw  on  h£m  the  disap- 
probation, if  not  the  contempt,  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers* 
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"  It  is  written  with  a  view  to  mist  in  checking  the  progress  of  • 
certain  class  of  infidel  sentiments,  which  have  of  late  been  assidu- 
ously enforced,  and  recommended  by  the  highest  embellishment*  of 
poetry." 

•  It  is1  also  written  with  considerable  poetical  talent,  and  with 
a  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  which  will  secure  the  good  opinion 
of  those,  whose  suffrages  we  should  apprehend  Mr.  Joyce 
would  most  wish  to  obtain. 


Hymn*  for  Private  Devotion  for  the  Sunday  $  and  Saints'  Days  through' 
out  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Sahuel  Richards,  Curate  of  Ulcombe, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  l£mo.  pp.  198.  8*.  6d. 
London.     Hatchard.     1825. 

The;  author  "  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  has  taken  pains." 
We  wish  he  had  either  taken  more  t>r  less.  His  prose  is  very 
tolerable;  his  verse,  not  unfrequently  intolerable.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  hymns  are  taken  from  the  Collects  of  the  Sundays 
and  Saints*  Days  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  principal  use 
of  the  work  we  believe  will  be,  to  make  those  who  peruse 
It  the  more  gladly  return  to  the  unrhymed  prayers  of  our  admi- 
rable Liturgy. 


A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year  :  containing  two  for  each  Sunday, 
and  one  for  each  Holy-day :  abridged  from  the  most  eminent  Divines 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Day* 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools*    By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

.  Pitman,  A.M.  Alternate  Morning  Preacher  of  Belgrade  and 
Berkeley  Chapels ;  and  alternate  Evening  Preacher  of  the  Foundling 
and  Magdalen  Hospitals.  In  two  Parts.  8vo.  18*.  London, 
Duncan.     1825. 

There  is  no  question  which  the  Clergy  are.  more  frequently 
asjcod,  and -to  which  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory reply  than  this,  What  sermons  would  they  recommend 
for  the  use  of  a  private  family  ?  There  are  so  many  circum- 
stances which  render  the  greater  part  of  modern  discourses 
totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  instruction,  and  the 
old  standards,  unmodernized,  are  so  little  intelligible  to  com- 
mon £arj,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  point  out  any  set  of  dk- 
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courses,  embracing  a  sufficient  variety  to  excite  attention,  sit 
the  same  time  forcibly  inculcating  the  pure  doctrines  and  prac- 
tical precepts  of  Christianity,  which  is  adapted,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  reader,  and  the  usual  circle  of- listeners  met  on  the 
Sabbath  evening  for  prayer  and  edification.  We  really  think 
that  Mr.  Pitman's  work  bids  fair  te  supply  the  deficiency,  which 
has  been- so  much  regretted*  The  business  of  abridgment,  in 
these  sermons,  seems  in  general  well  executed ;  the  selection, 
and  appropriation  to  the  day,  are  very  judicious;  and  the 
authors  placed  under  requisition  are  confessedly  of  the  first 
rank.  Some  three  and  thirty  Divines,  besides  the  Editor,  have 
severally  contributed  to  the  -completion  of  the  course ;  and 
amongst  these  there  is  perhaps  but  a  single  name,  or  at  most 
two  names,  against  which  we  should  except. 


An  Address  to  the  Rising  Generation,  on  the  Truth  and  Excellency  of 
4he  Bible,  and  the  IHesmig  tf  Christianity,  principally  meant  fir 
foung  Persons  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  Years  -of  Age ;  with 
-a  short  Advice  to  Parents.  By  W.  C.  Bora  pp.  40.  iLonflon. 
Baynes.     1825. 

The  title-page  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  /of  this  taut: 
it  can  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  nibfects  xnetitkmefd 
are  treated  soberly  and  seriously. 


Sermons  Scriptural,  Practical*  and  Occasional,  preached  in  131&,*wuJ 
the  following  years*  3y  A  CouKfatar .  Curat*.  £*o»  $p*  3M. 
10*.  6&    Loadoa.  .  Xf^ogmaiw     1885. 

OtTR  author  adopt*  rather  a  ^singular  meftiod  of  dividing,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  describing  his  discourses.  Pru- 
dence requires  that  an  author  should  be  especially  circumspect 
in  drawing  up  his  title-page  and  introduction.  But  of  this 
enough. 

Several  of  these  Sermons  were  preached  on  particular  occa- 
sions— one  on  the  death  t>f  Queen  Charfotte — another  on  the 
death  of  bis  late  M^sty~andmthml,  for  the  benefit  rfi  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  We  are  sorry; 
however,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  speak  fevouraHy  df  tine 
contents  of  the  \dhime  in  general.  . 

We  cannot,  indeed,  express  in  too  -strong  'terms  otfr  Jtfisajfc- 
probation  of  the  manner  in'  which  our  author  on  one  occasion 
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addressee  the  female  part  of  his  audienee.  It  is'so  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  so  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  good  taste,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  offend  our  readers 
by  repeating  it* 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  that  there  are  some  unguarded 
reflections  in  another  part  of  the  volume  respecting  the  future 
state  of  the  heathen  in  another  world.  We  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  in  encouraging  within  our  own  minds,  or  in  communi- 
cating to  others  any  conjectures  on  this  momentous  subject. 
They  cannot  possibly  be  productive  of  any  good,  but  obviously 
they  may  be  the  occasion  of  much  evil.  Let  us  content  our- 
selves with  the  general  promises  of  Scripture  to  the  faithful ; 
and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  procure  an  interest  in  them  for 
ourselves  and  others.  Shall  not  tlie  Judge  of  aU  the  world  do 
right? 


Sermons  preached  before  a  Country  Congregation'.  By  Wittux 
Bishop,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Nervet,  Berks,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  .  I&qio.  pp..  330.  5s.  London.  Riving- 
tons.     1825. 

♦Notwithstanding  the  great  number  "of  sermons  which  the 
press  is  continually  sending  forth,  it  but  rarely  happens  that 
we  meet  with  a  volume  altogether  so  completely  answering  to 
its  professed  character  as  the  one  before  us.  The  subjects  of 
the  discourses,  (twenty  in  number)  are  well  chosen,  and  judici- 
ously treated,  in  language  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  gene- 
rality of  country  congregations.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
•recommending  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  a  work  which 
has  afforded  us  much  satisfaction ;  and  trust  this  will  not  be 
the  last  time  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  notice  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  author. 


Discourses  of  a  Father  to  his  Children^  on  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines 
and  Duties  of  Christianity:  which  may  also  be  useful  for  Domestic 
Reading  in  general*    l£mo.    pp.190.    Oxford.    Vincent.    1855. 

This  little  book,  containing  nine  well  written  sermons,  on  im- 
portant subjects,  may  safely  and  profitably  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  persons,  and  deserves  to  find  its  way  into 
schools  as  well  as  into  private  families. 
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BIBLICAL    MEMORANDA. 

(No.  EL) 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  begins  with  a  citation  of  Malachi's 
prophecy  concerning  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  mission  is 
fixed  by  St.  Luke  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar.  Some  of  the  fathers  record,  that  the  words  &px% 
tuayyzk'iH  refer  exclusively  to  the  mission  of  the  Baptist,  which 
they  frequently  called  by  this  name ;  and  the  subsequent  parts 
of  the  chapter  authorize  us  in  assenting  to  them,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

St.  John  denominates  him  av&gawrw  aTTEs-aXpte'vo?  ttol^x  ®eS, 
i.  e.  D7r!?*n0*N,  which  was  one  of  the  ancient  titles  of  a  true 
prophet ;  and  accordingly  the  next  verse  sets  forth  his  office, 
which  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  light.  The  earlier  writings  of 
the  Jews  had  described  the  Messiah  as  "  a  great  light;"  and 
St.  John  introduces  him  under  this  epithet.  But  the  place  of 
the  Baptist's  manifestation  is  said  by  St.  Matthew  to  have  been 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  by  which  the  plains  of  Judaea,  adjacent 
to  the  lake  Asphaltitis  and  the  Jordan,  are  implied ;  for  these 
are  called  in  the  Old  Testament  rffliT  TITD.  Rechenbergiu9 
and  others,  however,  incline  to  a  different  opinion ;  yet;  as  St. 
John  mentions  Bethabara  in  particular  as  one  scene  of  the  Bap- 
tist's ministry,  we  derive  no  unimportant  assistance  to  our  in- 
quiry from  the  description  of  this  place  by  Josephus.  The 
mountains  of  Judaea,  which  were  his  native  place,  are  called  in 
the  Talmud  I^Df?  Itl,  or  OHf?  *ll*7D;  and  Bynaeus,  de  Natali 
Jesu  Christi,  (p.  339.)  writes :  "  In  montanS.  parte,  ipsum  mon- 
tanum  Judae,  quod  T /OH  til  regalem  montem  vocant  Talmudici, 
est  notissimum,  cujus  pars  desertum  Judaeae,  in  qu&  Beerzebah, 
Hebron,  et  urbes  aliae.  Falluntur  enim,  qui  desertum  Judaeae 
in  solitudinem  convertunt,  ut  jamdudum  docuerunt  viri  doc* 
tissimi. 

The  evangelist  Matthew  appeals  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  foretold  his  appearance:  and  the  Codex  Nazaraeus, 
which  professes  to  detail  the  doctrines  of  his  followers,  makes 
mention  of  the  ]*?£  rP,  or  immane  desertum;  and,  in  these 
words,  alludes  to  the  prediction  cited  by  the  Evangelist  i 
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"  A  voice  was  in  every  land,  a  most  brilliant  splendour  was  in 
every  city,  and  the  Herald  of  Life  was  made  known,  and  the 
Vin e  wa*  seenin  Jerusalem."  -  -      ^  ,  >-.  ~   -  •-      ^ 

We  are  -now  arrived  at  a  eorious  ^part  -of  our  inquiry :  the 
dress  and  food  of  the  Baptist.  The  garment  of  camels'  hair, 
or  of  other  animals,  was  the  usual  dress  of  the  ancient  prophet, 
who  was,  on  that  account,  styled  by  the  Rabbinical  writers 
;TJ1P  ^JD  WK  (ef.  Zach.  xiii.  4;  and  Brafuni*s,  <Mncenxfcig-ihe 
dress  of  the  Hebrew  Priests,  1.  J.  c.  4.)  Baucoulf  the  traveller 
mentions  rough  garments  made  from  the  skins  of  asses  or  goats, 
aa  irexjuent  in  the  Desert ;  and  Said  Ibn  Baftic.  prefepnds,  that 
J&elchisedek  ware  the  same  dress  as  the  Baptist.  FiHsfathins 
4m  the  Iliad  records,  that  aucb  wa?  -the  priniitive  clothing  of 
mankind;  and  Weteteinhas  adduced  wmy  examples  ui-ocpTOr 
boration  of  the  statement.  , 

it  is  however  certain,  that  John  assumed*  the  pcopbeJii  <bess, 
and  Elyah  is  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  inth  *  similar 
costume.  JBalthassar,  .Stolberg  ^de  Yictu  et  Amict6  Johannis 
Baptiste,  records  the  contnoyeray,  whether  this  vestment  was  of 
camels  hair,  or  <xf  coarse  yam,  (**«&<*);  but  this  is  to  <be  ae- 
fcrred  to  monkish  iueptke,  which  would  ^laim  an  authority  for 
aome  of  their  peculiar  dresses  from  thence.  Yet  we  may  argpe 
from  St  Matthew  xi  3,  that  it  woswwmpoaed  af  ooacse  mate- 
rials^ and  CbaxdinJbas  assured  us,  that  die  quality  of  the  JiaJr 
varies  'very  msn(5h  ,** /different;  parts  xrf  the  caiael  £  body ;  tome 
being  yery  soft,  some  xesry  coarse.  Coarse  .gajpijantfe  in  all 
ages/  have  been  the  badge  of  the  ascetic:  the  Dervish  **& 
affects  tbem,  as  mdicaJions  of  superior  sanctity. . .  And  fio  tbi? 
.day,  in  the  East,  the  poorer  orders  make  gasmen^*  Jgpom  *be 
loaraehair,  wbich  annually  JEalls&ow^cameL  Qneaort-wap 
.called  by  the  Hebrews  DWJ/H3K;  and  in  "Lett.  *uc*  4ft,  Dent 
j«&  11,  it  was  forbidden  io-mix  it  ^nth  Jtbe  wool  trf  jsfaaep. 
.iSija*,  Var.  Hist.  L  17.  <c  ,24.  and  /Cteria^  c,  1ft.  <notioe  these 
camdiw  garment*  as  the  dresses  of  the  Persian  priests  and  no- 
<bfes.    Tbeephjfee* *oj&eei*e«  that  of  the  Bapibtto iiam faaen 

The  leathern  girdle  was  worn  likewise  by  the  Jewish  pto- 
jfbftfes,  and  is  denomroastad  (£  Kings  L  8.)  W  "5» :  at  fltiHrfbnns 
aa^eseetial  part  #f ; Asiaffcieflreas,    A  tpwrtaiian,  *hi*  /we  jAaH 
ahortly produce sho>^  tbailbe  Jbltowei^ 
bis  -habiliments.     Moriex,iiihi&jse<^d  jpiurey 
writes :  -  -     •  '  - 

/?  Indeed  Che  general  appearance  pf  St. John,  clothed  ??hh  camel* 
hair,  (rather  skin)  with  a  leathern  girdle  around  Ws  loins,  aafl  living  a 
lUe  4)f  As  -grtattstadMeaki,  wse  ibat^f  4fce  older  prophets,  (Zacfc. 
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tUl  4.);  arid  such  was  the  dress  of  Elijah,  the  hairy  man,' with  a  girdle 
about  hie  bras,  described  in  2  Kings  L  8.  At  the  present  moment 
however,  we  see  some  resemblance  of  it  in  the  Dervishes  and  Gousheh* 
siskins  (Nttees  in  die  corner),  who  are  so  frequently  met  within  Persia ; 
tfigt  of  H»e?  who  hold  forth  tbsir  doctrines,  in  open  places,  sometimes 
$hpp*t  nafcdj  with  their  hair  and  beard  floating  wildly  about  their  head, 
and  a  niece  of  camel  or  deer-skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders." 

Chrysostom  instances  Peter,  Paul,  and  Elijah,  as  ityayAvoi, 
which  is  a  puerile  remark,  since  this  was  the  general  custom  of 
the  nation.  '  The  Orientals  and  Greeks,  from  time  immemorial, 
made  use  of  zoned ;  and  Diana's  epithet,  4kum%drw,  had  reference 
to  an  Asiatic  practice.    Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  (vol  i.  p.  143.) 
observes,  that  the  Circassians  hind  the  leathern  girdle  round 
the  bodies  of  their  infants ;  and  that  other*,  of  more  ample  di-. 
mansions,  are  worn  by  women  until  their  marriage,  when  they 
are  cut  at  night  by  the  swords  or  scimitars  of  their  husbands* 
And  every  traveller  who  visits  different  regions  of  the  East,  may 
witness  existing  proofs  of  this  probably  patriarchal  custom* 
•   Siit  a  long  controversy  baa  been  agitated  concerning  the  lo- 
casta*  which  the  Baptist  ate,— some  determining  th^mto  be  ani* 
teak  %  others  fruits,  or  succulent  shoots  of  trees.    The  argu- 
W&n&s  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter,  are  merely  founded  on  hi» 
eremt$ioaT  ltfe,  and  want  higher  authority  to  corroborate*  them. 
Although  we  read  frequently  of  Eastern  devotees  retiring  for 
purpose?  of  meditation  to  thiek  parts  of  forests,  and  feeding, 
upon  foots  and  fruits,  yet.  we  have  historic  testimony,  that  lo- 
cust* were  ordinarily  eaten,  by  the  poorer  orders,  and  those  who 
denied  to  themselves  luxuries.    Pliny  indeed  (Nat  Hist.  1.  xxii*- 
c.  £fi.)  mentions  a  sort  of  barley  or  wheat  called  by  this  name* 
of  which  Dioscorides  (L  ii.  c.  87.)  gives,  a  description,  sagfiog,, 
that  it  bears  on  the  tops  Stamp  dxpiSix  $ixv\a,  in  the  beards  of 
which  the.  seed  is  found)  bvU  this  proves,  nothing.    Perotiua 
airiLIsido*Ud  PeJusiota  decided  in  favour  of  the  tops,  of  plants; 
the  wevds  of  the  latter  a*e :  at  *Kp&&,  *U  *I««vwf  B-ep&psTQ,  i 
££#  slcnv  &s  *«§*  chovtou  dyw&*k  xmvSapots  dneoUora*     Mrj  yivairo*  • 
dXK9  **pif*ovei  fkrw&v  x«i  $uTm+     Others  interpreted  the  woad 
mpjiipu*  4  ax$*Xptyi».    Strange  fancies  have  been  indulged  in 
this  enquiry :  the  Ebionitish  Gospel  read  l-yxgi'Sa* ;  some  **$-; 
lms\  and  oth^fcs  &w>sub&u    The  Ebionites  evidently  borrowed 
their  idea  from  the  Septyagint  version  of  Exodus  xvi.  31  v  which 
some   have  collated  with  die  yords  of  Athenaeus,  nntotvtom. 
I^opbsvbv   b  B\aicfi,.xal  v*xa\  thxo  (abXithpsyov.     But   EpiphaQ|U8> 
has  particularly  mentioned,  that,  in  this  instance,  they,  wilfully 
perverted  truth.    Among  the  multitude  of  fables,  we  observe 
thftt  spine  imagined  them  to.  be  small  birds  with  red  feet, 
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(epufyvwo&z) ;  and  others,  among  whom  was  Druthm&r,  tljat  they 
j*ere  fishes  caught  by  him  in  the  Jordan,  (cf.  Hes'  in  voce 
xdeafios.)  Nicepnorus,  and  many  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  de- 
tailed similar  frivolities.  These  ideas  may  have,  in  some  de- 
gree, originated  in  the  tree  called  the  locust  tree;  or  plant,  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  animal :  the  Arabs  mention  one 
under  the  name  of  jLsrl  l)^>  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  blitum,  or  the  rapunculus,  And  imagined  by  Knatchbull  to 
mean  the  pods  of  the  Ceratonia,  or  Pseudo-Acacia.  We  may 
remark,  that  4>!«?»  signifies  the  locust,  and  A^  any  tree  that  is 
deprived  of  its  leaves  and  boughs ;  probably  in  allusion  to  the 
devastation  caused  by  this  animal.  In  Dobrizhoffer's  Account 
of  the  Abipones,  (vol.  ii.  p.  344.)  the  tree  called  Alfaroba,  which 
is  common  to  South  America,  Africa,  and  other  places,  has  been 
denominated  "  St.  John's  Bread,"  which  strongly  shews  the 
extent  of  this  opinion* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  more  valid  reasons,  which  lead  us  to 
argue  that  St.  John  ate  locusts,  properly  so  called.  In  these 
we  have  a  formidable  array  of  supporters  from  all  antiquity : 
the  Asiatic  and  Libyan  dxpiSoQayoi,  manyliving  on  the  shores  of 
tiie  Red  Sea,  and  all  attested  by  modern  travellers,  afford  argu- 
ments too  powerful  to  be  invalidated  by  the  absurd  speculations 
Of  theorists.  Strabo  and  Agatharcides  detail  a  nearly  similar 
account  of  them ;  the  latter  adds :  onto  thts  Se  rod  tyov  r^iportat 
vdvra  tov  xpovov,  aXkcrt  rs  toi/toi*  *a\  TErapixtupims  x?"P<£vot. 
•  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  demonstrates,  that  they 
were  permitted  to  the  Jews :  and  the  species,  according  to  Hebrew 
ideas  of  natural  history,  was  divided  into  clean  and  unclean. 
TWIN  is  their  most  common  Hebrew  name ;  but  various  sorts 
are  described  in  the  Rabbinical  writings :  the  words  of  the  Le- 
gislator, (v.  22.)  aire,  WW  jpTWTTttt  TOItn.pnD.  7&irr\X 

tvttth  cmrrvtto  vww  brnrrm-vmh  oiforrnm 

.  Michaelis  is  probably  correct  in  conceiving  the  different  sqrts 
to  be  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  animal;  for  the 
Arabic  writers  suggest  the  same  idea.  Hottinger  de  Jure 
Heb.  Leg.  cites  eight  sorts  accounted  clean  by  the  Talmudists, 
viz. 


1 .  33tt,  cicada,  or  bruchus. 
£.  JTOlt,  a  variety  of  it 

3.  birfTTr  cantharus. 

4.  WT)WN,  a  variety  of  it. 

5.  TtiriN,  the  common  locust. 


6.  0^3  m»S,  avis  vinea* 

rum,  a  variety  of  it. 

7.  OJJ7D,  bombyx. 

8.  TVEbwr)**  »3m,  a  variety  of 

it*. 


••  Jabn,'  in  his  Aren'aologio,  (vol.  i.  p.  r86— 189.)  has  ably  entered  into  the 
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Besses  tvhicl^  tbe./Talmudical  Hebrew, abounds, with  many 
o titer  names  of  it,  some  of  which  are  analogous  to  the  biblical, 

e.g.  an  or  rw-oo-^Mn-^^py-^ 

•^13^— "U*r»,  &c.  &c;  but  for  2Wt,  the  Samaritans  read  aiVfci 
'Some  writers  have  confounded  them  with  the  quails,  which  are 
ibttf  or  Vb#,  which  we  likewise  fend  named  WDB— *tap  and  ^3W. 
Rudolf  imagined  the  OVty  to  have  been  locu/sts ;  and  NiebuhT 
affirms,  that  the  Jews,  living  among  the  Arabs,  interpreted  the 
word  thus.     But,  from  Damir  and  Arabic  Lexica,  it  appears 

'that  i^fJL*  and  tV^*-*  are  names  of  the  quail,  which,  from  the 

sound  which  it  utters,  is  also  called  UaS  ;  of  which  there  are. two 
sorts,  accurately  described  by  Eastern  naturalists,— the  ^£>d£ 
and  the  ^J^...  Hence  the  paranomastic  proverb  in  Meid&iUj 
^JaS   J^c  Hoi  ^-J,  which  implies,  that  great  things  are  not  to 

be  compared  to  small  things.  The  ^Ethiopians  mpke  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  version -of  the  Old  Testament,  between' the  locust 

and  the  quail;   the  former  is  called  A?il/hl    the  latter, 

^CAC^l  and  it  is  surprising*- how  any  mistake  or  confti- 
sionujoujd  have  arisen.  "  i 

W<e.  find  an  immensity  of  Words  applied  to  the  locustin  Ara- 
bic, paving  reference  either  to  its  sort  or  colour,  its)  age/ or  state 
of  gestation.  Among  these  are  the  imJjd^,  or  jlong  locust ; 
the  £>*>-,  ox  heavy  locust;  the  ^fiji,  or  variegated;  the  (**/*** 

or  green,  with  a  black  head ;  the  *a£,  or  black,  with  a  green 
head ;  the -yuJH.  *>]/>-,  or  red,  (which  is  migratory);  the 
»y.or~the  sort  more  frequently  found,  in  Abyssinia  I  thfe 


subject.    He  thus  writes  on  their  species :  "  nJHN  W  der  a%empiuo  N^hgw, 

sch&int  <aber:bi&weilen  *uoh  einorbesond«re.Gattuiig  ssu  bedfeutcn;  tZJyTD 

einfe  kleiaere  art  ausgewaohsener  heuscbrecken,  gryllu*  :exer*tr ;   ^jp?T 

ungeflugelte    ausgewacbsene   Heuschrecken,  gryllus  Gwrges : .  ^H*   heus- 

scbrecken  mit  sejirjangeo  fldgeln,  imd  laugcn  fuhihoroerib  QryHwscoronatMt; 

b^b^*  W11*8  <<ndttZta,  Schoarrheuschrecke ;  £)fo  gryllu$  dristatu8}]sAinm- 
••-*•  5  •  •▼▼''. 

beuschrecke ;  pyir  gryllus  hcematdpus,  rauhhaarige  beuschreeke  mit  sebr 

langen  fuhlhornern ;   ^DH,  gryllui  verueivorut ;—  ,3Jj-r^^|— \ji-b  Zughcfti. 

acbreckc ;  doch,  die  Bedeutungen  dieser  Nabmen  sind  sehr  streitig," 

Ii2 


#» 
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jjlf,  or  ths$  fomwj  on  the  fandt  of  ABgi  5  ifo  JLt  j(^  * 

«  w*  igw^  (**«  f*w  m*dm«>  *^+e^w*m 

other  distortions  peculiar  to  the  countries  where  they^fiyoontf. 
tfaturalists  likewise  differ  as  to  the  force  of  these  names:  ac- 
cording to  Damir,  when  the  locust  has  just  proceeded  from  the 

egg,  kw*dW  Wt  *b*»  ita  ring*  ai*  gram,  Ujt;  wheal* 
iuMmnes  various  colours,  aU.    Other  writers  maintain,  that 


when  they  leave  the  egg,  their  proper  name  is  yoU ;  hut  thif 
has  mere  allusion  to  Colour,  and  U  not  a  name;  when  they 

begin  to  crawl,  that  it  is  uJUy ;  when  they  spring  on  the 
ground,  and  are  not  as  yet  quite  able  to  fly,  that  it  is  £>*!*» 
and  that,  when  they  are  able  to  fly,  H  is  y^h;  but  this  distinc- 
tion appears  faadfid,  being  amply  expsesshre  of  these  dtflfera* 
**SPh  V4.  9*  *OTft?<*k  to  other  anjqu»k  fts  (q  tfee  kensft. 
The  Kimu*  cites  an  edible  sort,  called  hiv»f  and  gives  ano- 
ther account  of  the  lptthg£  of  th?  specif 


The  locust  io 
A  state  oTges-' 


*¥> 


lay  tar  < 

"-or        1        or 
'  *-      '  ;* 


£ 


ing  her  eggs, 

because 

she  is'tfren 

yellow 


In  addition  to  this  fist,  we  read  ojf  the;  *-?*[},  or  Jocnst  wkb 

the  short  tail,  the  Mr,  the  <-4tf»»*  4ke  4^,  the^l-^ 
or  cannnarus,  the  «^*j*  J\  and  «^j*  A  which  is  the  same  as 

fte  t-»j*r*,  the  ^b^,  ej  long  locust,  the  C^^,  or  thick- 
totted  locust,  and  many  others,  which  derive  their  appdhHea 
front  their  habits  or  qualities;  such  as  the  >r^,  the  (Jj*p 


*  We 


Ue  a***»rit ;  «X  these 


writers,  wfco  SM&e  the 


^U  j\jP»  rftfcer  s  disUqetspeeies,  or  the  red  sort,  who*  ptaftp:  itfcJfce 

of  the  loevst,  when  depositing,  or  about  to  deposit,  hot  em,  as  tie 

tad  Sim*  remark.    Hence  Jto uaplsss  the  female. 
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<he  C-^U.,  &d  Which  terms  are  not  necessarily  peculiar  to  the? 
foeust.  The  males  are  generally  called  jjiuae,  «£>&£».  and 
}&+*%  and  the  females  *LUj  and  *W*.  Burckhardt,  in  hi* 
Tr*Tel«  in  Sjria  and  the  Holy  Land,- say 8i  that  in  Syria  the 
*k**?>  W  $&  *)&  &  flyteg  Mftd,  artf  dtetirtce  fro*  the* 

iJUi  *>l^;  o*  devouring  sdrfi  "  The  fortner  Haw  a  yeHe# 
****&  gity  breast;  mid  tfings  ctf  a  dirty  white  colour*  witkjmy 
tpots,;  the  latter*  *  whitish  grey  body,  and  white  wings*  The)' 
are  caught,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  by  the  Bedotrins,  and 
pasted  dii  aH  ifoti  plate  (£U)  dned  iri  ttie  dflil,  tod  pift  mto 
sacks,  with  a  mixture  of  salt.    Ifheir  natural  foe  id  tfie  h\k& 

j*j*+  of  the  slie  of  a  6wallo^,  whd  d6v6iir§  thfcrii  by  wholesale/' 

(Pp."  236,  339.)  According  to  tins  traveller^  a  small  locust, 
with, six  long,  legp,  is  still  found  near  the  .sourqes  x>f  t£e 

Jofdah,   dtoorfiinated  ^    i>    J*,    (^hish  is  fe  coftHjdial 

corruption  for  ^\  ^  ^),  «  pray  id  the  Prophet/'  (p.  4£;  j 
Damir  mentions  die  locust  as  commonly  eaten,,  and  records, 

4$  J&  'J&  \})  ^  fe*L  ^  "  &al  «tolu*>  "**  ^  of 
Zachariah,  was  wont  to  eat  locusts/9  This  y*i,.  however,  .was 
riot  eaten,  on  kccbimi  at  a  violent  diarrhoea,  Which  it  eailsed ; 
arid  those  fchieh  were  salted,  ar%  a&rnied  to  resemble  the  taste 
of  small  shell-iidhi  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Solimisy  athd  ,«t 
multitude  of  authors  j  treat  of  the  custom,  from  the  most  early' 
times :  and  Saubert  (Do  Sacerdotio  vet,  Heb.  c.  xviiL).  asserts, 
♦*m  the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  that  the.  followers  of  St.  John 
eotitinued  ib  eat  Zkp&ls*  Id  Nc^nMr^a  preface  to  th£  Cddexf 
Ntaar©us,  fcive lib^r  Ada?/  Jtherd  i*  <an,.ext*aet  from  an^oijy- 
fcous  Arabic  Work,  containing  this  remarkable  sentence:-— 

^,vJ*?M   jJba.   ^  c^jy   c£#Jf    uu*5j  4^  1j--ii   *f&^   Ujutje 

"  This  sect  is  neither  Jewish  nor  Christian :  their  religious  in- 
stitutes are  between  the  two.  These  are  their  ceremonies :  the 
priesiS;  wlttn  fluty  pttA&e 6+ei  tecred  tbfitgs;  put  <mn  garrttebt 
spade  of  camel's,  ha^v  ajid  oonsecntte  hoqey  and  locusts." 
.  Morier,  in  his  second  Journey  to.  Persia,  (p.  44.)  obseriefer, 
that  locusts  are  sold  at  Bu$hire,  as'  fd&cf,  to  the  lowest  pea^arf- 
try,  when  dried,  and  that  their  tdste  is  like  "  ttat  of  stale  <fc- 
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cayed.  shrimps*  The  locusts  and  wild ; honey,  which  St.  J[olm. 
ate  in  the  wilderness,  are  perhaps  particularly  mentioned  to 
show,  that -he  fared  as  the  poorest  of  men."  Dobrizhoffer 
(vol.  i.  p.  347.)  inform^  us,  that  the  Abipones  roast  and  eat  fe- 
male locusts,  but  loathe  the  male ;  and  (vol.  ii.  pp.  344,  345  )' 
that  all  the  savages  of  .Paraguay  eat  them,  whfeh  roasted,  with 
immense  avidity.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
Baptnt  ate  the  animal,  not  the  firflit  or  'shoots  of  the  tree  bear- . 
nig  the  name :  for  if  we  consult  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  perceive  *,  that  such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  translators. 

The  locusts  are  cited  by  Joel  and  by  St.  John  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, according  to  Oriental  ideas.  From  the  vast  bodies  in 
which  they  move,  and  from  the  desolation  which  marks  their 
progress,  they  have:  been  described  under  lofty  metaphors,  and, 
conceived  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Almighty.  An  f  anony- 
mous naturalist  in  Damir  compares  them,  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars, to  ten*  animals  greater  than  themselves :  they  are  said 

tp;have  (^^/SN  **)  tteface  of  the  horse;  Js*M  ^jje,  the  eyes, 
of  the  elephant;  j£\  J&,  the  neck  of  the  bull;  Jd^  0,3,  the 
horns  of  the  stag;  &~&\  j*",  the  breast  or  chest  of  the  lion; 
^/^  (J^9  the  belly  of  the.  scorpion,  (for. which  others  rea$ 
c->liJt\Jaj,  the  belly  qf  the  black  eagle,  since  the  scorpion  is' 
less  than  the  locust) ;  j~*l\  U*U»*,  the  wings  qf  the  vulture, 
or-  condor-eagle;.  J*d\  .  Usi,  the.  thighs  of  the  camel.;. 
li\xl\  %*j,  the  feet  of  the  ostrich;  and  Lsi\  wJi,  the  taii 
qf  the  serpent.  Gazvini's  Ajaieb'  el  Makluc&t  commences 
a  description   of*  them,  similar  to  the  -  sacred  account. 

&**•    &    ty    {J    **\j    )     Ctji    ty    j*>    &   *)j>    iJ[   j\ya    }    ft)b 

(<^3#)  *jp%  »\J  ^  ^  ^ 
"'*>]/>-.  This  is  called  in  Persian  jX«.  In  summer  there  are 
two  sorts';  the  equestrian  and  pedestrian.  The  equestrian  is 
thAt , which .  flies  in  the  air;  the  pedestrian  that  which  hops 

*  The  Sjriac  renders  dxpiStc,  Ij^fijb,  the  Arabio  jjjjM,  the  .^Ethiopic 

liiOitil' the  Persian  ^L*  and  the  Cophtto  onSCpLB;  concerning  not 
one  of  which  any  dispute  can  arise, 
f  Cf.  Bocharti  Hiorezoicon— ed.  RosenmuJIer. 

#        ■  rd 
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about  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  destroys  the  grass,** 

&c.  &c.  '      -*  •       : 

Thus,  they  are  depicted  in  the  Scriptures  as  horsemen  going 

forth. to  battle:  the  Koran  also  calls  them  the  army  of 'the 

Almighty  ;  >  and   the   K&mtis    interprets   the    word    f jkjrfJj , 
c\yd\{j*  te\*jcl\  "  the  army  of  locusts." 

Their  annual  ravages  naturally  made  them  continued  subjects 
of  allusion  to  Oriental  nations :  and  connected,  as  they  were; 
with  the  signal  judgments  which  preceded  the  departure  of  the 
Jews  from  Egypt,  they  might  be  expected  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  writings  of  their  poetic  prophets.  The  land  before  them 
is  described,  with  great  force  of  imagery,  as  the  garden  of 
Eden ;  behind  them,  as  a  desolate  wilderness.  Travellers  of 
all  ages  are  unanimous  as  to  the  darkness  caused  by  their  flight, 
and  the  offensive  smell  of  their  dead  bodies.  Their  appearance 
ia  Paraguay  is  described  as  that  of  a  dark  cloud,  pregnant  with 
rain ;  and  the  Abipones  are  said  to  snatch  up  their  arms,  and 
place  themselves  in  battle  array,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
cloud  of  dust  occasioned  by  an  approaching  enemy.  (Vol.  in  „ 
p.  344.)  * 

*  There  is  likewise  a  considerable  dispute  respecting  the  wild 
honey,  which  has:  been  confounded  with  manna.  The  Ebio- 
nitish  Gospel  contained  these  words:  To  ftpwpgt,  oh/tS*  'p£id 
Sygiov,  8  \fi  yevais  Av  tS  Mavva,  &$  kyxcU  Iv  eKaiep ;  which  latter 
part  suggested  the  cavils  concerning  tne  dxpfes,  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  These  wi^iAxra  (cf.  Athen.  Deip.-l.  xiv.  c.  14.' 
citat.  supral)  would  not  be  at  all  consistent  with  the  self-denying 
life,  which  John  is  represented  to  have  led;  and  the  account 
which  Hegesippus  has  given  of  the  manner  of  life  adopted  by 
James  the  Just,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  the  Bap-  - 
tist+. 

J  But  from  the  description  which  Burckhardt  (Travels  in,; 

Syria,  p-  392, 398.)  gives,  to. us  of  the  ijjj+l  Jr**  or  w^^  honey 
of  Beyrouk,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  juice  dropping  from*  the 

leaves  of  the  tree  t-^&,  on  which  it  forms  a  dew,  aftid  then  fall* 
to  the  ground,  being  collected,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
we  readily  perceive  how  easily  the  two  may  have  been  con- 
founded.   The  same  is  produced,  in  the  saihe  months,  on  the  . 

thorny  tree  tj*j&j>*     But  this,  traveller .  conceives,  that  the: 

*  Cf.  Epipban.  Haer.  xxx.  §.13. 

+  Cf.  Routliii  Reliquias  Sacras,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
J  fico  Paul  Rabe's  discussion  on  the  pk\i  ft'yptov! 


manna  of  the  Israelites  was  collected  from  the  Ujb,  or  Tfcipa- 
risk,  the  exsudation  of  which  is,  to  this  day,  denominated 

^,  or  manna,  (p.  468.)  The  Bedouins  of  Mount  Sinai  having 
cleaned  it  from  the  dirt  and  leaves,  which  ftdhefg  to  it,  bdil  it; 
and  after,  having  strained  it  through  a  coarse  doth,  place  it  in 
leathern  skins ;  thuB  preserving  it  until  the  period  of  Its  re- 
appearance in  the  following  year.  In  this  state  they  use  it,  as 
honey,  with  their  bread;  ana  like  that  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, it  dissolves  as  the  sun  acquires  strength,  and  is  only  in 
abundance  during  years  of  copious  rains.'  We  may  thus,  if  we 
be  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  manna*  explain  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  Baptist  was  provided  with  it  throughout  the 
year.  • 

But  there  is  a  wild  honey  totally  distinct  from  it;  as  distinct 
from  it,  as  the  wild  honey  of  Jonathan  was  from  the  Israelitish 
manna.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  write  concerning  a  sort 
that  had  a  very  bitter  taste ;  and  the  Greek  authors  mention  a 
uU\i  dpaiov,  which  is  made  in  hives ;  and  a  pw'Xj  ipttiuSn,'  which 
is  dropped  on  heaths,  &c.  Bunting  says  of  the  latter,  "  Da$ 
die  immer  im  herbst  machen  aus  einem  krautlein,  das  die  Grseci 
ttpbcn  nennen,  welehes  unserm  Rosmarien  an  der  Blumen  lind 
Gestalt  nicht  ungleich  seyn  soil."  This  bitter  honey  has  by 
some  been  identified  with  the  fyo<jo/xeXi,  or  roe  meUis  ;  of  whicn 
Buthner  gives  an  account,  like  to  that  of  Burctlmrdt :  "  Quod'  in 
arbores  defluat,  et  posted  coagulatus  seA  duratus  aliqnantulfim 
in  grumos,  pellibus  excipiatur,  coltigaturque."  Such  may  have 
been  Jonathan's  honey.    The  Persians  speak  of  a  wild  sorty 

named  ^j**^/,  which  some  conceive  to  be  the  mahna ;  And  the 
wild  honey  of  Mazenderafai  is  of  well  knotott  celebrity*  Stftbfr 
(Geog.  1.  ii.  c.  v.)  notices  its  abundance:  b  S«  rots  Sfjfyotf 
eiurnwpyeM&cu  xal  rav  $v\\w  diroppin  ftlXr  fazp  yiWJcw  fib  futl 
?%*  Mnitias  .b  r£  .Morfiav$,  xal  rn%.  'Apwnifas  b  r$  ILmaolmfa. 
xal  t$  'Apafyyy.  Hippocrates  asserts,  that  wild  hoaey,  unless 
it  be  mixed  with  other  honey,  is  very  debilitating ;  and  Theo- 
phylact  mentions  it  as  exstufing  from  rocks  and  trees. .  There 
ba  species  called  by  the  Arabs  *>>W  Ju»,  whitii,  Ak  Mi  tutafe 
imports,  is  supposed  to  be  the  sort  commemorated  in  Scripture. 
Jahn,  in  his  Archaeology,  defines  wild  honey  to  be  WTH  JTfJPp 
(ef.  1  Sam.  xiv.  ST.)  and  declares  it  to  be  different  ftorti  ffeaf 
which  bees  deposit  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  (which  is  the  J^DD  Vyi 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  and  Ps.  lxxxi.  17.)  as  well  as  frdnl  the 
manna,    In  most  hot  countries,  beed  make  honey  in  the  hoflow 
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par  to  of  h^*  trees  j  ye*  It  must,  depend  epfa  the  pfa#to»  Aort 
which  tbe j  prepare  it,  whether  or  not  it  varies  from  that  mad* 
in  hires.    Herodotus  notices  a  honied  eoitiposkioBj  %hich  *e* 

seihbles  that  from  the  b£*  detailed  by  Burckhairdt:  Iv  r$ 
(KaXXorvi/fy)  avS^ej  iyfAiospyoi  Jx  yatp'wns  re  xat  »i/ptt  Jj&k  flroifawt' 
This  is  the  £)*-&]£  Of  thje  Persians.  t-  Schultz,  Maundrell,  Lich- 
tenstein,  and  other  travellers  in  the  East,  observed  the  wild 
honey,  and  almost  unanimously  concluded,  that  it  was  the  food 
of  the  Baptist.  Diodorus  (xik.  104.)  says,  that  the  Nab&thbdns 
mixed  it  with  Water,  aiid  draiik  it ;  and  to  this  practice  we  find 
repeated  references  in  the  poetry  of  the  Asiatics.  .  Whichever, 
therefore,  was  the  piXi  &ypiov9  no  difficulty  exists  in  the  $aored 
history;  for  either  is  adapted  to  the  eremitical  life  to  jEMk 

We  now  proceed  to  other  particulars  in  the  ttiird  chapter  ot 
St,  Matthew.,  At  y.  6,  the  converts  were  declared  to.  have 
beep  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan,  and  to  have  confessed 
thqir  sins*  Although  total  immersions  were  practised  in  warm 
climates,  and  were  connected  with  religion,  both  by  the  law  of 
Mqsea  and  the  Pagan  systems,  yet  the  term  jL*ri&Wf  cap 
@V7TTitf-<;§QUy  was  applied  likewise  to  partial  ablutions.  We  cfc* 
not  deny  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  wholly  immerged  in 
the  watery  but  that  which  was  expedient  in  one  climate*  may?, 
be  detrimental  in  another :  and  although  the  symbol  of  the  SaA 
crament  may  vary,  yet  the  Sacrament  .itself  remains  ip  equal 
force  and  vigour,  but  all  the  lustrations  of  the  ancients  were 
not  total :  thus  the  Scholiast  on  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles^  v.  66Sy 
remarks*:  e&or  w  waXaiw*,  frrs  #  Qovov  dh&p&nw  %  aKKai  o$*ya$, 
ifroiow,  iSJaVi  awoviVrgiv  raS  %zi£<*s  nU  kd&apvtt  t5  pbufo/xaTtf« 
And  in  proof  that  fiavrrw,  in  its  Hellenistic  sense,  does  not  invaria- 
bly imply  immersion,  we  cite  Dan.  it.  SO,  jtitMP  VBOi  WOV  7BD1 
which  the  lxx  have  rendered  not  asro  ifatprttl  rS  &p&vw  vl  <fi5p& 
*6r5  effvQfi,  which  words  are  repeated  in  both,  ate.  v.  ver.23; 
from  whence  we  arrive  at  the  eettainfty*  that  ftxTfini,  paiw,  and 
parriCfit,  were  often  accounted  equivalent  to  JEBfc    .  '      ' 

Pfochenius,  §>  97,  has  shewn,  at  t*  7,  that  /uteXXw*  ipyr>  fe 
pure  Greek ;  yet  it  is  a  phrase  that  was  habitual  to  die  Jews  f. 
Thus  we  read  in  Zeghaniah  L  15.  jtiftn  E3W!  iTp#  OP;  and 
in  Avoda  Sara,  f.  13,  §.  2.  Dtftt  vb*  fTflJI  p»l|  which  it  a** 
explanation  of  the  term  according  to'  Jewish  ideas*  Likewise? 
ia  v*  &  mpwo*  has  keen  shewu  by.  W6teteiri  to  have  been  newt 

*  Cf,  Kttinoel  in  loco.  t  <&  Sehocttgoo,  in  loce*    . 
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in -a  similar  maimer  by  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  it  cannot  - 
but  fecal  to  our- minds  the  ftPHp  fVB  of  the  Rabbinical  wri- 
ters* .  Thus,  mColoss;  i.  10.  the- Just  are  exhibited  as  lv  -row  * 
lty>yw.aya&w  uegiroQ  opwrtf ;  and  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  ex- 
pression in  the  East,  we  infer  from  Terdausi's  verses  on  Kaio- 
mers  and  Siyamak :    -  • 

"  Every  one  in  the  world  delighted  to  see.him.(Kaiomers), 
Because  he  was  the.  stock  of  that  fruitful  plant"  (Siyamak.) 

At  v.  11,  there  is  an  allusion  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  phraseo- 
logy, in  the  baptism  of  fire.  The  Jews  cdntinually  asserted  it  . 
in  their  writings,  as  the  passage  quoted  by  Schoettgen  from 
Rabbi  Afhu.  proves,.  (HWT  SW  RflfoaH  Tp^),  which  idea 
they  founded  on  Numbers  xxxi.  23.  Plutarch  (Prob.  Rom.  1.) 
says,  to  irvp  xa&aipei  xou  ro  &$wp  dyvltyi :  hence  we  find  the  epi- 
thet xaSdpaiov  frequently  applied  to  it.  Some  have  imagined 
h  hi.  ivoXv  to  be  in  this  verse,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  <svp 
vnuparo*  ayiop;  but  this  will  entirely  destroy  the  allusion,  which* 
is' to  a  passage  preserved  in  Sanhedrin,  f.  39.  §.  1.  In  the 
Gentile  mysteries,  the  aspirant  was  forced  to  pass  through  the 
fite ;  and  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  rites  of  Moloch.  Phi-' 
lostratus  (Vit.  Apollon.  1.  iii.  c  14.)  observes :  flrXrwov  Sg  thtb 
(jPqioLroi)  %patnAp<f.  hvsu  mpbs3  ov  <pX<5yfc  dmir(fS.<Bs<7$<zi  /xo>yi//3&i&w, 
xaflriw  is  bu&ivcL  &&*  '  abrris  Stteiv,  6vie  oj/xoiv*  odSepu'av,  ov$s. 
ifltzpyjj&rwi.i  ttotb  b  .xgctrrip  ovror,  aKk*  'avadiboaSai  toctowtov,  us  pwi" 
frffepfiXvaai  tqv  ,fio$pou.  *Evtou§oi  'lySoi .  xa$ai%orrau  tojv  axouotW 
o&ev  oi  ootyol  to  /xcv  (fpiap,  &ey%«  xaXou'ct,  to  SI  ttvp,  %uyy»c*fjL'ns. 
Thus  Ovid,  (Fast.  iv.  788.) 

" v  Omnia  purgat  edax  ignis."   • 
And  Virg.^iEn;  yi.  741,).    . 

"  Subgurgite  vasto 

Infectum  elnitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni." 

Hyde  (Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  1.  xxxiv.  p.  414.)  writing  of  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Gabrs,  gives  this  striking  account  of  the  practice. 

"  Pro  infentibus  non  utuntur  circumcisione,  sed  tantum  baptismo, 
seu  lotione  ad  aniraae  purificationem  internam.  Infantem  ad  sacerdo-. 
tern  in  ecclesiam  adductum  sistunt  coram  sole  et  igne,  qua  facta  caere- 
mania  eundem  sanctiorem  existimant.  D.  Lord  dicit,  quod  aquam  ad 
hocafferuut  in  cortice  arboris  Holm.:  ea  autem  arbor  revera  est. 
LS>js\\  *jb  Haum  magorum* •••Alias  aliquando  fit  immergendo  in 
magnum  vas  aquae,  ut dicit  Tavernier."  •* 
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Here  ire. perceive  hothiwaterrand  feeneceiwAr^toitheriter 

and  Chrysostom .  says,*oi .  Si  Ai&iuk;  h  r&  /Sovnopy .  ry  jafatt* 
vbLXprnrxi..  But,  in, the  Old  Testament,  fire. is  metaphorically 
represented, as  a  purifying  agent.;,  and  many. of  the  expressions 
relative,  to  human  actions,  and  God's  transactions  with  men,  are 
figuratively  borrowed  from,  the.  metallurgical  process.  If  rwg. 
compare,  therefore*  these,  separate,  passages  with  each  other/  the 
&&kxwiam.  tS  <xv$fi  may. allude,  to  the  tribulations  which  the  first 
Christians  underwent,  as. trials,  of  their  faith, .  which  they  were  -. 
boiind  to  exemplify  by  unshaken  perseverance  in  good  works  ; 
since  these,  in  another  part  of  Scripture,  are  denominated  "ttie 
fiery  Jrial  that  awaited  them"  '  With  respect  to  the  allusion  in 
tbe.first.part  of  the  verse,  it  is  eddy  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
discjples  of  the  Rabbin,  and  the.  newly-purchased  servants  of 
Jews,  (like. those  of  the  fakirs,  of  Indian  ascetics,  the  Greeks, 
and  Romans)  were  bound  to  pour  water  on. their  preceptors'  or 
masters'  hands,  whenever  they  sat  down  to  meals,  or  rose  from 
them, .  and.  to  loose  their  sandals,  and,  occasionally,  carry, 
them.  .  ,  x 

-  Modern  travellers;  who  have'  noticed  the  winnowing  process 
of  the  East,  assert,*  that  the  tfrtJov,  at  v.  12,  answers  to  our 
shot  el.  Etistathius  mentions  av  winnowing  instrument  (Xix/xn-- 
Twcpv),  which  was  ii?ed  to  separate  the  wheat;fr^m;the.phaff^ 
and  Jlomer  (Ik  v\  588.)  thus  describes  the  operation  r     '    t  '  • 

*£ls  Vir   aril  wXarioS  TtrvotQw  /xeyaXoov  x<zt*  oXawv 

•'  '.        Hviiy  SvoTayvpy,  xgt\  XjxpwiTSjpo*  IqprQ*  •  •  -        - 

•  Thewwov  in  these  verses  appears  distinct  from  the  \txwmp; 
and  if  we  may  identify  it  with' the  Bpfo*&  on  the  authority  of 
Hesychius,  the  passage .  quoted  by  Suidas  will  determine  it  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  trident  5  but  from  the  description 
given-by  the  former,  we  see  no  reason  for  conceiving  it  to  be  the 
fan  itself,  although  we  cannot  decide,-  whether  the  statement  of 
Morier  arid  others  will  apply  to  Judaea :  we  should  indeed  ga- 
ther suppose  it  to  have  been  an  instrument  like  a  shovel,  which 
was  used  to  throw  the  corn  in  the  air,  for  the  sake  of  subjecting 
it  to  the  operation  of  the  fan  or  T^whmp* 

Wetstein  remarks  on  v.  16. ,  "  Ccelum  ei  apertum  est :  tria 
significat,  tonuit,  nubes  discesserunt,  et  lumen  effulsit."  Mi- 
chaelis  compares  this  passage  to  the  third  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  where  he  understands  B|m  to  imply  the 
same  as  the  Syriac  iOm),  "  se  demittere,  vel  incumbere ;"  pre- 
suming  that -xara/Kivoy  is  its  Greek  version."  Zohar  (f.  xix: 
§.  3.)  refers  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the,  Messiah,  stating,  that 


*  tfhenf  he  moved  over  Ad  waters  of  tfc*  kw;  redemption  *as 
aeetaptklfedi"  Thtemetapho*  tff  the  dove  was  common  ih  fee 
J«wtoh  Writings:  in  Ohagiga  (c.  2.)  tHd  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to 
fcavb  been  beriftd  over  the  waters;  like  a  dove  (W3)  brooding 
over  her  youngs  It  was  thd  gehfcral  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit; find  it  was  usfed  by  fh*  Greek  noeti,  fco  express  purity  and 
nfceknetoi  Kwfcrjel  understands  the  word*,  "  Htu  &  more  «* 
JBififar  r"  bddingj  n  vterba  Lotas  1:  c.  0»pam*$  ifteir  referenda 
sunt  ad  ftilmen,  ad  niibem  lucidarh  fulmen  fcmittentem  " 
:  Thef oice  ffom  heaven,-  at  n  11,  has  be&i  identified  HftU 
die  ^PT%^boiit  which  innumerable  fabfes  exist,  and  whh 
the  OTUiTTp,  mentioned  in  the  Psalms1;  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mirk*  that  pwd  are  referred  to  fyfrral,  in  the  A^odalypse ;  and 
Gregorys  in  his  New  Testament;  annotates1  bit  $*&),  "  mh  ft%ti 
fiftirrnu"  Various  legends  pervaded  the  Pagan  wrJHd,  ihat  the 
voice  Of  die  gods  >as  hefcrd  in  thurider;  The  Motapfrimedkfifi 
pretended,  that  the  mission  of  their  prophet  Vas  dtteritted  tfith 
similar  phamomena,  of  which  Abnlfeda  gires  the  following  his- 
tory: V  $*  J  ^^  &  ^  ^  .AW  M*  \M  & 
tftjt  ]fl  'W   j  -  Jli    \Ji  1  JIA  fLti  lie.  Jj^  >U 


^M  WV  ^  fy»  ^  ^1  U  JUit  fid 


^•p&jtf 


tf*  <^  «***  *<v  4 ^  9  vM  J^- .  W i : j  4K  j^j 

'  *  As  tHs  night  approached,  tfr  which  the  CHotfous  and  trros^Htgil 
God  honoured  Kni,  Gabriel  (on  frhtom  be  peace  ty  canit'  to  rmny  wl 
said  to  him,  Reach  He  replied,  What  shall  I  fbad?  Gabriel  said* 
Read  m  the  name  of  thy  God,  who  created  mankind  ftfem  clay  *, 
Read,  thjr  God  is  worthy  of  honour,  who  instructed  men*  by  means  <rf 
writing,  in ,.  that  [  which  tbey  knew  not  before.  Having  read  theft* 
Words,  the  prophet  went  to  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  and  heard  a 
itoice  frornheayea,  saying^  O  Mohammed !  thou  art  the  envoy  pf  God, 
ana  I  am  Gabriel,  looking  round  him,  and  turning  himself  to  the 
place,  whence  it  proceeded,  he  beheld*  Gabriel,  until  he  vanished** 

The  words  winch  were  heard  at  eur  Saviour's  baptism>  are 
taken  from  Isaiah  xlik  1.  with  a  slight  alteration.  From  a  col- 
lation of  th#  r^BL«  it  has  been  supposed  that  iyd^nrqs  answers 
to  TTT,  and  implies  wvoyew  ?  but  sufficient  reasons  lor  eel- 
latirig^lhat  version,  in  this  instance,  do  not  appear*       .  . 

_  *  Rcisko  translates  J&c  grumus  sanguinis:  it  also  signifies  cl«y. 
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B8JUATIYB  TO  T#E  CHUB^*  , 

Report  0/  Prbcee&ngt  in  the  Stssion  o/  18*5,  continued  from  j>t  fttf; 

CATHOLIC  ^MANCIPATl^K  BX^If  ' 

Tjpt  long  delay,  which  took  place  between  the  first  discussion  of  this 
Question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  final  disposal,  afforded 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  people  of  England  to  give  thlf 
Sl^xect  their  deliberate  consideration,  and  to egress  their  segments 
by  the  constitutional  mode  of  presenting  petitions  ta  Parliament  ia 
fevour,  or  ia  disapprobation,  of  the  proposed  measure.  At  first  rher^ 
appeared  but  few  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  but  when  certain  M$n* 
beys  in  both  Houqes  begajgJa  exuU  in  this,  silence*  and  to  interpret  it 
*A  J&e  tacit  in^uaatjoja  of  the.  jwpuhurity  of  the,  Bill,  then  the  voice  of 
the  makitude  could  be  restrained  no  longer,  $nd  numberless,  Petitions 
j*ere  poured  in  &om  every  quarter,  praying  that  no  ferthejr  coneys* 


sipn  might  be  ma.de  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  GJathpljcs. 

IrVitb  the  exception  of  the  Unitarians,  these  were  but  very  fewevea 
of  thA  dissenting  congregations,  which  did  not  address  Parhaine&t  fa 
tanguage  of  the  strongest  assurance,  that  they  had  every  reason  to  fear 
ibjMhfi  cause  of  re%&us  Jtqleraiipn,  if  the  Pajpisjs  shouhj  ^adpjfeg^ 
ta  additipifcl  puvdegea  or  power.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  Eoaaj^ 
cipaUon  Bill  was  printed,  and  the  people  saw  distinctly  what  invasion* 
of  t||e  'Constitution  they,  would  have  reason  to  expect,  if  it  shoii^l 
pass  ;  it  became  manifest?  from  the  loudness  of  their  remoi^rjuMpJb 
that  t£ey  did  not  ^eqejye  the  charge  of  apathy.,  which  wa*  brought 
against  ihera, .  while  they  hesitated  for-  awhile  to  deckfe  themselves. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.    Tuesday,  Aprill9.  :  / 

JKCOgn  ^EADQrO  Of  THE  BQKAH  CAX&OI30  CTHSS  BttL. 

Sr  francit  Bur&tt  uMrtedlfee  order  of  the  day  far  (fee  jscoftA  reading  of  Ait  BJU.    .  • 
i*>,  Jkvmlm  vm  and  declared  that  be  no  longer  entertained  hi«  former  sentiments 
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upon  the  subject  before  {he  House.  Many  of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  on  which  he  previously  stood  were  now  gone;  and  many  of  those  argu- 
ments, which  he  was  once  in  the  habit  of  using  were  removed  or  weakened.  He  no 
longer  supposed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  affected  the  discharge  of  social 
duties,  or  detracted  from  allegiance;  and  he  could  hardly  reconcile  his  present  notions 
with  the  identity  of  those  which  he  formerly  held.  All  the  alarm,  that  had  existed  in 
his  mind,  had  been  completely  silenced  by  the  evidence  before  the  House.  The  ho- 
nourable member  then  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Doyle,  and  Mr. 
O'Coimell,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the'  proposed  measures  of  making  a  provision  for 
the  Priesthood,  and  controlling  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  He  would  incor- 
porate the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  closely  with  the  State,  and  would  take  away  political 
privilege  from  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  had  been  unwisely  entrusted,  and  bestow  it 
on  property,  station,  and  character. 

JkJr.  Banks  opposed  the  Bill, -and  stated  that  the  additions  which  were*  to  be  tackedto 
it,  rendered  it  ten  times  more  objectionable.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  raise  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  an  equality  with  the  Protestant  Established  Church.  In 
Ireland  there  were  2500  parishes,  and  if  all  the.  priests  weje  to  be  provided  for,  it  would 
make  a  considerable  draft  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months. 

»  Mr.  fK  iW  seconded  the  amendment.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  judge  of  tiurpub- 
Hc  feeling  on  the  question  from  that  which  prevailed  in  Staffordshire,,  where  he  princi- 
pally resided,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  was  as  much  against  the  measure  as  ever. 
It  was  only  to  observe  the  influence  which  the  Catholic  priests  had  over  the  minds  of 
their  flocks,  to  look  forward  with  terror  to  the  time  when  numbers  should  be  admitted  to 
lake1  their  seats  within  those  walls.  *  He*  thought  the '  proposition  to  make  provision  for 
she  Roman  Catholic  •  Clergy,  was  one  of  the  most  monstrous  that  could  be  suggested. 
If  such  concession  were  to  be  made  to  the  Papists  how  could  it  be  refused  to  other  sects! 

Colonel  Bagwell  briefly  supported  the  Bill. 
■  •  Mr*  Dattson  expressed  his  dread  of  consolidating  the  strength  of  a  party  in  Ireland 
'which  washostile  to  the  religious  establishment  of  mis  country,  which  was  full  of  ran- 
cour for  past  triumphs,  and  ready  to  make  the  worst  use-  of  future  concessions.  •  He 
thought  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Brownlow)  had  been  dazzled  by  the  eloquence,  and 
misled  by  the  specious  moderation  of  several  eminent  and  intelligent  persons  .who  had 
given  evidence  before  the  House.  It  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  turbulence  and  ve- 
hemraot  of  Mr.  O'Connell  •  in  Ireland '  with  his  moderation  and  forbearance  before  the 
.Committee ;  it  was,  impossible,'  upon  any  rational -grounds,  to  reconcile  the  exaggerated 
statements  in  his  speeches  with  his  palliations  and  admissions  before  the  Committee ;  it 
was  impossible  on  any  rational  grounds,  to  reconcile  his  political,  principles  with  his 
political  remedies.  He  (Mr.  Dawson)  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  same  person, 
whose  opinions  he  had  heard  before  the  Committee,  could  also  be  a  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  F.  Burdett) ; .  how  he  could  be  si 
the  same  time  the  friend  of  universal  suffrage  and  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  (hear,  hear.)  He  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
because  there  was  the  greatest  possible  inconsistency  between  his  evidence  as  a  political 
writer  and  the  evidence  which  he  had  given  before  the  Committee  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Doyle  had  given,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  political  writer,  and  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  could  proceed  from  the  brain  of  the  same  man.  The  meeknesa  and  mo- 
deration which  he  exhibited  before  the  Committee,  contrasted  with  the  fury  and  rancour 
which  pervaded  his  political  writing*;  must  excite  the  most  lively  appiehensions  as  to 
the  truth  and  justice  of  a  cause  which  a  man  of  Dr.  Doyle's  great  abilities  espoused  in 
those  double  characters.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  written  under  the  signature  of  "  J.  K.  L."  These  pamphlets,  together  with 
Twelve  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  were  filled  with  such  rancorous  and  virulent 
attacks  oh  the  Church,  m -must.exctte  the  most  lively  fears  in  every  man' who  was  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  interests.  Whether  Dr.  Doyle  was  considered  as  a  legislator,  a 
divine,*  or  a  citizen  of  the  world,-  every  passage  in-  his  writings. breathed  die  moat  irnn- 
oorous  hostility  to  the  laws,  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  the  Protestant  population 
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of  Ireland.  He  trusted,  that  though  his  honourable  friend  was  converted,  other  1 
bers  would  not  follow  his  example,  but  that  they  would  examine  the  two  document*, 
and  declare  whether  it  was  possible,  that  the  same  man,  who  wrote  the  book,  and  who 
gave  the  evince,  could  be  right  in  both  .instances/  The  mischiefs  attending  this  double 
dealing  were  incalculable ;  they  rendered  the  settlement  of  this  question  almost  impos- 
sible. The  honourable  gentleman  after  examining  Dr.  Doyle's  evidence  at  some  length, 
proceeded  to  shew  what  .were  the  effects,- when- the  objects  of  the  Petition  then  before 
the  House  were  carried  into  execution  in  1687.  At  that  period  the  first  step  was  to 
remove  all.  Protestants  from  -the  -administration-  of.  justice.-  Protestant.  Judges  were 
changed  for  Catholic,'  Protestant 'Magistrates  were  struck  out  of  the  Commission, '  and 
Protestant  Corporations  were  disfranchised  and  their  Charters  taken  away.  '  After  these 
preliminaries  were  settled,  the  next  step  was  to  summon  a  Parliament,  in  order  to  give 
the  colour  of  law  to  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Protestants.  Accordingly  a  Par- 
liament was  summoned  in  Dublin  in  1 689 ;  and  fr6m  the  care  taken  to  send  orders  to 
the  Sheriffs  to  return  none  but  Papists  from  the  counties,  and  from  the  complete  pos- 
session of  the  corporations  by  the  Catholics,  it  was  just  such  a  Parliament'  as  the  most 
sanguine  Catholic  could  desire. .  The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  228  members, 
eight  of  whom  only  were  Protestants.  The  House  of  Lords  consisted  of  49  members,.' 
eight  or  nine  of  whom  only '  were  Protestants.  Behold  the  Roman  Catholics  in  full 
power,  and  what  was  the  use  which  they  made  of  it  ?  The  first  act  was  to  repeal  the 
act  of  settlement,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  confirming 
the  titles  of  forfeited  estates.  Next  followed  the  Act  of  attainder,  and  2,500  were  at- 
tainted :  the  Catholics  then  got  the  Diocesan  schools  in  their  hands,  introduced  Popish 
fellows  into  the  University  of  Dublin,  appointed  a  Popish  Priest  to  be  Provost  of  the 
College,  and  to  give  the  finish,  they  placed  26  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  in  the 
power  of  the  Papists.  He  drew  these  events  from  history,  that  persons  might  compare 
the  examples  of  past  experience  with  the  scenes  how  passing  before  their  eyes. 

Lord  Milton  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  former  speaker,  by  saying  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  partisans  of  tyrariny  to  frighten  us,  and  no  King  James  struggling 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  people  had  been  barbarized  by  Laws 
enacted  during  the  conflict  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  it  was  high 
time  to  remove  them. 

Mr.  North  supported  the  Bill,  and  employed  a  torrent  of  eloquence  to  show*  that  the 
grievances  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  complains  are  not  imaginary.  He  would  take 
the  country  gentleman — supposing  him  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  the  country, 
distinguishing  himself  upon  Grand  Juries,  and  in  all  his  undertakings,  by  calm  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  gentlemen 
in  his  county.  He  is  to  derive  from  all  those  distinctions  what  privilege — what  ad- 
vantage ?  Nothing  more  than  the  poorest  40*.  freeholder  in  the  county.  Let  us  next 
take  the  professional  man ;  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  in  these  discussions.  You  allow  him  to  enter  into  an  ambitious  pro-, 
fession — you  urge  him  on  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  tedious  studies  of  that 
profession,  and  when  at  length  he  has  surmounted  the  difficulties,  and  begun  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  to  eujoy  the  advantages  which  attend  it ; 
when  he  is  flushed  with  success  and  burning  to  go  on,  he  is  impeded  by  your  law  in  his 
honourable  career,  and  held  fast,  whilst  his  Protestant  competitor  passes  on  to  distinc- 
tion. This  was  a  grievance,  harassing,  vexatious  and  galling,  such  as  no  man  of 
spirit  could  bear  without  complaint,  and  so  long  as  such  a  system  continues,  the  country 
must  remain  discontented  (hear).  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded,  by  ridiculing 
the  idea  that  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  held  the  same  principles  by  which  they 
were  governed  in  former  times,  and  by  affirming  that  the  dangers  apprehended  from 
concession  were  remote  and  imaginary,  whilst  those  which  must  result  from  denying ' 
their  claims  were  near  and  imminent. 

Mr.  J.  Daly  voted  for  the  Bill,  and  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  Catholics  would  go 
on  gathering  strength,  till  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take  by  force  what  was  not 
granted  by  fair  means. 

Mr.  Goulburn  rose  amidst  cries  of  "  Question,''  and  after  many  ineffectual  attempts 
to  be  heard,  the  further  Debate  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  and  the  House  separated 
at  One  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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HOIJSE  OF  COMMONS.     Thwtdu*  Jjrilftl* 

K0MAN  OAHWLIO  EUIIf  BIU« 

<S2r  H  Burdttt  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Home  returning  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  above  BUL 

Mr.  Gouttmn  rose,  and  began  by  remarking  that  the  contents  of  the  BiH  now  before 
die  House  afforded  evidence,  that  they  would  incur  danger  by  adopting  the  course  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  pursue.  He  stated  then,  and  he  would  repeat  it,  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  necessity  of  introducing  all  the  securities,  unless  danger  was 
apprehended.  He  proposed  to  examine  the  nature  of  those  securities,  to  see  how  far 
they  were  applicable  to  meet  the  danger  which  they  were  intended  to  guard  against, 
and  to  inquire  in  what  degree  tbeyrwere  calculated  to  afford  protection  against  the  risks 
ffnich  were  likely  to  be  incurred.  Those  securities  were  or  three  descriptions: — first, 
die  declarations  which  were  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  second,  the  oaths 
required  to  oe  taken  in  certain  cases;  and  thirdly,  that  which  was  considered  the  great 
security,  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  Crown  of  the  loyalty  of  those 
*iho  were  hereafter  to  hold  high  situations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church*  by  superin- 
tending and  controlling  the  correspondence  between  the  Catholic  bishops  and  foreign 
powers.  With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  securities — those  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill — they  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  valid.  The  first  part  o(  the  preamble 
relates  to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  which  it  set  forth* 
was  "  established  permanently  and  inviolably."  At  present,  the  Protestantism  of  the 
throne,  and  also  the  Protestantism  of  Parliament,  were  provided  for ;  but  the  moment 
gus  BUI  was  passed,  the  Protestantism  of  the  Crown  being  preserved,  it  was  declared, 
tjut  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  what  was  the  religious  persuasion  of  those  who  filled 
high  political  offices  in  the  state.  The  next  point  to  which  the  preamble  adverted  was 
die  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of.  England  and  Ireland.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  intended  to  place  any  other  religion  on  a  level  with  the  Established  Church, 
out  he  had  no  difficulty  m  saying,  there  was  in  the  Bill  before  the  House  a  recognition, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland*  The  Protestant  Church  at  the  Union  was 
permanently  fixed  as  the  Established  Church,  but  now  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
place  on  a  level  with  it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  As  to  die  security 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  oaths  that  were  to.  be  administered  to  the,  Roman 
Catholics,  they  applied  only  to  temporal  matters,  but  left  untouched  the  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  foreign  power.  By-  former  Bills  It  was  provided,  that  all 
t)ie  Catholic  Clergy  should  be  bound  to  the  State  by  certain  oaths,  but  by  this  BUI,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Bishops  and  Deans  only  could  be  required  to  take  the  oaths. 
He  would  proceed  next  to  the  third  security,  and  this  was'  the  appointment  of  four 
Catholic  Bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome  of 
His  ^Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  He  congratulated  England  upon  the  protection  which 
was  thus  provided  for  her  institutions,  and  for  the  security  of  her  civil  and  religious 
liberties  by  the  appointment  of  four  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  as  guardians  of  the  Pro* 
testant  establishment !  To  the  proposition  for  paying  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in 
such  a  manner  as  befitted  their  rank  and  utility,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  de- 
clared he  had  no  objection,  but  he  coulcl  notconsent  to  recognize  their  several  dignities, 
or  to  give  them  all  the  character  and  station  of  a  regular  establishment,  for  that  would 
be  allowing  the  existence  of  two  Bishops  of  opposite  principles,  in  religion  to  each 
diocese,  and  would  be  giving  rise  to  inconveniences  which  must  ultimately  be  attended 
with  danger  to  the  country.'  The  BUI  before  the  House  in  its  present  shape  gave  the  % 
Roman  Catholics  a  power  of  combining,  which  they  did  hot  "at  present  possess,  and' 
without  attempting  to  magnify  this  danger,  it  was  enough  to  point  out  its  existence  to 
justify  his  opposition  to  any  thing  that  might  have  even  a  remote  effect  of  bringing  the. 
Established  Church  into  jeopardy.  '  'From  a  sincere  belief,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Bill  was  the  subversion  of  those  principles  on  which  the  reformation  was 
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effected,  and  the  Revolution  established,  lie  should  give  his  decided  negative  to  the* 
measure  now  under  discussion.  - 

-  Lord  Binning  supported  the  Bill  upon  -die  conviction  mat- the  Established  Church  4»' 
Ireland  would'be  strengthened  by  taking  from  its  ramparts  that  which  tended  ratherW 
weaken  than  to  defend  it.     The  truth  of  its  doctrines,  if  properly- enforced,  would  do 
more  for  it,  than  all  the  penal  laws  now  in  existence.     He  congratulated  the  friends  of 
the  Catholics  on  the  great  progress  which  their  cause  had  made,  and  trusted,  that  the* 
House  would  continue  to  send  up  Bills  like  the  present,  to  the  other  House,  until  the 
united  sense  of  both  would  impose  on^Government  the'  duty  of  doing  that  whieh  Par- 
liament in  its  wisdom  and  justice  thought  fit  to  enact.*   '   *    ,      •        *  ■ '■  *   '  "* 
'•'If*.  WaUace  opposed  the  measure,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pdrtman  and  Xor# 
VtUletort  who  spoke  in  favour  of  it.  * 
•  •  Mr.  Canning  began  his  address  to  the  House,  by  some  remarks  upon  certain  Petitions' 
whieh  had  been  presented  to  it  against  the  present  Bill,  and  expressed  1iis  opinion  tha* 
the  language  of  such  Petitions  was  to-  be  ascribed  to  an  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Merit* 
Of  the  question.     The*  right  honourable  gentleman  animadverted  with' particular  severity* 
ilpon  the  Petitions  which  had  come  from  Dissenters,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the' 
objections,  'which  had  been  urged  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  as  the  theologicat- 
turn  which  he  gave  to  the  debate  had  some  very  novel' and  extraordinary  features  in  it,' 
we  will  extract  some  copious  extracts  from  that  part  of  his  speech.     What  was  it,-  he' 
risked,  which' kept  the  Roman  Catholics  from  taking  their  seats  in  that  House  V    The' 
Oath  against  trsnsubstantiarjon.     But  did  the  House  forget,  there  might  be  men  amongst? 
tkeir  members  who  believed  in  consubstantiation— the  -doctrine  which  had  been  avowed 
and  taught  by  Luther?     Did  they  believe  that  man  atraitor  whose  creed  embraced  the 
cfoe*  but  rejected  the  other?     He  did  not  say  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two* 
opinions;  but  was  that  difference  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  political  distinction?    -The* 
titan  who  could  make  It  a  ground  for  exclusion  from  political  power,  wh6  should  contend 
that  the  one  believer  was  to  be  admitted,  and  the  other  excluded  from  a  seat  in  that 
Hewse,must  have  a'  minute  perception  of  the  niceties'  of  ratiocination,  for  which  he 
rin^ht  he  "envied  as-  a  logician,  "but  which  was  wholly  useless  for  the  purposes  of  « 
conimon  life.    (Hear,  hear)     The  next  ground  of  objection  was,    that  the  Catholic*' 
held*  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.    Why,,  almost  all  the  churches  were  ex*l*P 
aire  on  some  articles;    and  let  not -honourable  members  who  urged  this  objection; 
forget  that  the  Church  of  England  held  the  Athanaskn  Creed — a  human  exposition 
of  the  great  -mysteries  of  Christiattity  (cheers) — and  held  it  with  the  expressed'  de- 
daratien  that  they  who  differed  from  it  could  not  be  saved.     With  this  feet  before-* 
them,  could5  the  Catholics  with  any  fairness  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  * 
civil  rights  on  the  ground  of  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  f    The  doctrine 
of  absolution  was  die  next  ground  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  rested. '  He 
would  admit,  that  In  the  abstract  that  doctrine  was  Absurd ;  but  the  evidence  before* 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  went  to  prove,  that  the  absolution  depended.' 
©a  the  disgosftion  of  the  party  receiving  it,    and;  not  on  the  abstract  power  of  the> 
person  giving.    It  depended  on  the  sincere  repentance  of  ftie  party  who  received  it, 
on  Ms  disposition  to'  amend,   and   on  his  resolution  to  repair,    as  far  as  he  couhj^  • 
any  injuries,  he  might  have   inflicted.     Was  this  an  opinion  confined  to  the  Rotatatt> 
Catholic?  '  Let  any  man  read  the  instructions  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,   as'df-  * 
rected  by  the  Church  of  England,   and  he  would  find  that  the  power  of  absolving' 
might  be  exercised,  and  was  resorted  to,  when-  the  sick  party  desired  it*    There  were 
points  in  which,  essentially,  there  was  very  slight  difference  between  the  two  religions. 
Be  did  nor  mean  to  say  there  were  no  important  distinctions  between  the'  Protestant 
arid  Catholic  Creeds.     There  were,  he  admitted,  many  distinctions,  and  they- were 
jtteh  as  made  him  heartily  glad  that  the  latter  had  separated  from  them ;  but  they  were ' 
not  such,  as  that  the  one  should  be  refused  that  eligibiHty-to  power  which  the other  • 
possessed.     He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  was  no  very  material 
difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  some  of  those  Cfcristfane  who  dissented  - 
fitom  it;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  some  honourable  members  turned  up 
their  eye*  in  astonishment  at  the  thought  of  admitting  to  the  privileges,  of  .theconstittt- 
tstm  those  who  differed  from  them  in  some  minor  points,  'they  made  no  scruple  of  sitting  • 
and  voting  and  acting  in  constant  imd'sociat  fellowship' with  those  wjhe  4e*iiW  the  dlvi-  • 
nity  of  our  ftaviour.  -  if  these  was  a  difference  which  at-aH  eeulid  merit  exclusion, .  this- 
VOL.  II.  NO.  IV.                                     K  k 
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tcertanriy  a  stronger  mark  of  H  than  nay  which  could-be  discovered. 
"       >  and  tl*  tVnnan  Catho*ca»    " 


Established  Church  and  the  Beman  Catholics,  The  wort  otytctton— «»d  k  waseue 
^HikhWe«^iiot«xptctt»l»wheMd~^ii«tdi«Rc«BMi  Catholics  attached  ait  ever- 
WMnlng  value  to  the  merits  of  human  action*.  Why,  that  he  should  consider  aaw 
likely  tosporatefer  the  good  of  the  stale,  than  a  contrary  doctrine.  Was  it  likely  to 
make  men  better  subjscts  to  believe  that  good  works  were  of  no  value,  hut  thai  fekb 
vra*  every  thing  f  Por  his  part,  he  should  prefer  as  enhjects  of  a  state  those  men  who 
believed  that  geed  works  were  of  sense  value,  to  the  men  who  held  that  works 
weto  nothing,  and  that  every  one  was  fated  te  his  lot  (Hear,  bear.)  Neither  did 
he  see  any  valid  objection  in  the  argument  drawn  from  the  belief  in  the  spiritual 
r  ef  the  Pope.    The  question  was  not,   whether  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 


Cathohcs,  but  whether  it  was  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  the 
scale.    He  e^iiot  on  this  subject  rest  alone  on  the  e^  hut  he  must 

eousfud  that  the  tasfauations  thrown  out  against  the  teetfaneny  of  mat  reverend  divine 
were  net  warranted  by  the  fact.  It  was  said  as  another  objection  to  the  concession -of 
any  poflneal  power  to  the  Catholics,  that  they  were  (in  Ireland)  under  the  guidance  ef 
men  whom  they  regarded  with  a  veneration  bordering  on  idolatry.  He  admitted,  the 
met;  but  he  laid  the  blame  on  another  quarter*  If  they  were  idolatrous  in  their  de- 
votion to  their  priests,  we  were  to  blame;  if  they  bowed  down  before  idols,  it  was  our 
persecution  which  had  set  them  up.  We  had  left  them  no  other  objects  of  political  re- 
verence!. (Cheers.)  Let  us,  however,  lift  up  the  veil  of  the  constitution,  show  them 
the  idol  winch  wo  worshipped,  point  out  the  benefits  that  we  enjoyed,  and  make  Jhem 
partakers  of  those  benefits;  and  we  should  wean  them  for  ever  from  the  imputed 
crimes  of  political  idolatry  and  superstition.  (Cheers.)  The  right  honourable  Secretary 
then  proceeded  to  contend  mat  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  Boman  CathoBcs  laboured 
under  heery  grievances.  The  penal  code  was  Areedful,  it  set  father  against  son,  and  wife 
against  husband;  it  enticed  into,  and  dissevered  all  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic 
mV-tt  impoverished,  degraded,  and  debased,  and  threw  a  million  of  human  beings 
Into  a  complete  state  of  moral  and  political  misery.  He  had  seen,  with  disgust  these 
mgemous  devices  of  oppression,  but  he  now  looked  upon  them  with  pleasure,  *  pleasure 
caused  by  the  hope  that  he  was  looking  on  them  for  the  last  time.    He  next  pointed  at 


and  the  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy :  it  wiU  be  enough  to  report  that  he 
concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  support,  he  should  be  anxious, 
if  he  could,  to  vote  for  those  measures,  but  in  ease  they  should  not  be  carried,  he  would 
not  my  that  he  would  withdraw  his  support  from  the  present  BfiL  He  did  not  pretend 
to  wed  himself  for  life  to  either  of  those  measures,  but  to  the  great  question,  to  that 
question  Which  involved  the  tranquillity,  of  Ireland,  and  the  wenare  of  the  empire,  he 
declared  that  be  was  wedded  for  ever. 

Mr.  Peel  expressed  his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  diner  from  his. right  honourable 
Mend  in  opinion  upon  this  great  question,  more  especially  as  he  cordially  agreed  with 
hjm  upon  every  other  occasion.  He  then  entered  into  a  defence  of  those  who  had 
petitioned  against  the  Bill  before  the  House,  and  insisted  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  were,  in  an  especial  degree,  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  the  measure 
to  come  forward  with  their  remonstrances.  When  the  clergyman,  said  he,  is  told  that 
the  doctrine  discipline  and  government  of  his  church  are  established  permanently  and 
Inviolably,  and  yet  sees  that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  modified  establishment  for  another 
church,  which  holds  as  articles  of  implicit  faith,  those  articles  which  he  condemns  as 
contrary  to  the  Bible,  has  he  not  reason  for  thinking  that  the  time  is  come,  in  which  his 
duty  compels  him  to  Introduce  into  bis  petition,  matter  which  touches  closely  upon 
theological  discussion  ?  He  must  confess  that  he  was  himself  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
two  first  clauses  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  Bill.  They  were  as  follow  : — "  Whereas 
the  Protestant  succession  to  the  Imperial  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom  and  its  de- 
pendencies, is,  by  the  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown  and  the  better  se- 
curing the  liberties  of  the  subject,  established  permanently  and  inviolably :  and  whereas 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof,  and  likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  ef  Scotland, 
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dfadpttoe*  and  goretttmcnt  thereof*  a*,  by  .the.ftspecuVe.  act*. of 
uusimheMissn  Fnateuiiandfuwlonrl,  and  between  Ores*  Britain  and  belaud,  tbewi* 

mi  Willi  ssmMadwia'  ji imailj  a^*^n«^a^n^y.?,    Now,  why  wen  these  two  clause* 

uWisdnoiiii  iniiii  nWhilir  Thef»we*n»>ciattse  in  it  which  pravided  for  t^e  pena«^»tr 
and  inviolable  security  of  the  Prstastsnt  oattbhshwcmv  These  clauses  Jw*i  mk»^- 
asatiowwith  the  first  bill  that  was  ibtredaccd  by  the  fate  efr.<fes*taiM  lor  they  ww 
there  feUowed  by  a  third  dense  to  thia  effect—"  And  whereas  It  would  tend  to  fWMuete, 
the  interest  of  the  same,  and  strengthen  our  free  coiauitation,  of  which  they  ere  an 
ossentisl  part,  if  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which  hU  Majesty's  Rc*tum 
Catholic  subjects  now  Jabouted  were  nmovcdY'  That  douse  wa*  eeaitted  in.  th* 
present  bill*  for  to  say  that  the  privileges  whieh  it  conferred  upon  Hie  GaAolku  w#w  • 
Intended  to  promote  the  interest. of  the  Church  of  England,  .and  to  strengthen  our  £eC 
osuetitutiea,  would  hi  an  absurdky  too  groat  for  any  man  at  this  time  of  day-  to  think 
of  behoving.  Ho  had  sons*  appwhwioSon  from  the*  two  claoeaa:brina>still inserted  m 
the>prcembk,  that  there,  was  in  the  eaactaoentsof  the  bill  something;  pregnant  with 
bidden  danger  to.  the  conotftution.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  investigated  the 
other  douses  of  the  bill,  and  maintained  that  she  constitution  was  virtually  akesed  by 
them;  the  bill  of  rights  repealed*  and  the  security  of  suirounduuj  the  throne  with  Pro-; 
anient  counsellors  removed.  All  the  proffered  securities,  in  return  ajar  these  invasion* 
of  tbeoeiuufctttioii,  he  considered  nugatory  -and  delusive,  ho  therefore  preferred  abiding- 
by  thebidwaeks  whiahthelaw  had  already  provided,  for  securing  we  PECtpstantpre- 
dommance  of.  thU  Protestant  geveoHocnt.  When  ho- compared  the  conduct  at  nresent 
pursued  by  this  government,  with  that  pursued  by  the  legislature  >of  <*  neighbouring/ 
nation,  when  a  law  was  in  agitation  for  inflicting  death  upon  those  who  ohured  inaalto 
to  certain  mysteries  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  .inner,  he  became  conujnptoV 
rjmt  the  Protectant  principle  of  pre&raunance  afforded  a  greater  security  the*,  we*  likely* 
to  be  provided  by  any  other  for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,    -  ;%  ;  *  « 

Mr.  Bmigkam  djcrlaimfd  any  intention  of  troubling  the  House  with  any  eitogftdr 
expression,  of  hk^vmsensiasents  upon  this  vital  question.  He  only  wished  to  havc>  it 
dearly  understood,  euhiffoum*  part  j*  ilea**,  that  1»  voted  fefcthfcoldk  bwuriMnd  net*** 
'  be  misunderstood  measuwofCathoac  iftnaacipation*  -  Sheaocompanying  incisures  whidr 
were  to  be.  annexed  to  the  bJUwere  pregnant  w^dmumltiea,  *ow  (fee  wte.ea.  th* 
question  to  night,  ought  not  to  be  understood  «>.  bind  uesaatjanetu*  of  any  memfce* 
upon  these  ulterior  plans.  H*had  thought  fitto-  express  bw^ktO^;  upon  each  of  mV. 
plans*  He  might  be  wrong-in  the  views  whieh  be  had  taken*  and  he  was  prepared  ta> 
hnar  the  opposite  case-made  out—but  he.  was  not  singular  hf  taking  toes*  views*  He* 
was  quite  ready  for  the  dtsfinsskutjsf  the<  new  topicst  but  he  must  ;be4as\owod  to;  say* 
that  they  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  Catholic  question.  His  opinion  upon  • 
that  question  we*  dear  front  alt  doubt*  fiat  aft  grounds^  upon  which  he  had  over  heard 
k  argued,  on  all  motives  of  expediency*  *e  dictate*  of  policy,  ever  suggested,  theT 
question  stood  where  ft  did  before ;  nor  could  it  be  influenced  by  either  of  those  consi- 
derations* Policy  it  was  not  at  present,  and  still  less  could  it  be  referred  to  expediency; 
It  was  rather  necessity,  for  the  safety  of  the  empire  depended,  upon  the  use  which' the 
ftehamcntinjght  make  of  this,  perhaps  theaast  opportunity  it  would  hai*Y-.for  glairing) 
as>a  matter  of  grace. that  which  would'  otherwise  be  exhorted^  from  them  in  the  hbur  of 
peril' and  adversity.  There  were,  however,,  very  good  reasons  to  induce  them  to  leofc 
forward  from  the  effect  of  their  own  proceedings  to  a  triumphant  majority  in  thai  other 
bouse,  where  alone  the  question  had  beenrfor  many  ycarsrrejected» 

Th*  House  then  divided. 

For  the  original  motion       .  -        -268.   .. 
FdY  the  amendment       -        •        -    241 

fitajority  for  the  secoiid  readings       •      %f 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS;    Monday,  Afr\lt  *5. 
Catholic  question  and  the  cobonation  oath;  '  .  w 

Hit  Rojdl  Highness  the  Duke  tf  t#h  presented  a  Petition'from  the  Dean  aW  Chapter* 
of  vtmdsor,  against  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    Hit  Royal 
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„^ tot*  the  opportunity  of  detfvertng  Mo  own  wmdatentt  upon 

nearly  In  the  Jbfcnring  MUM  i^I  held  in  my  hand  a  petto*  *^  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
s'of  tlie  Coa>^  ate  Cfrufcu  t>f  St.  George,  Windsor,  ptaytn*;lhat  no  farther  cowearfon 
may  oo  made  to  A*  Rmma  Catholics.  I  am  ante  that  any' representation  fro*  •» 
learned  iidmpMttbte  ft  body  w«l  bt  received  with  the  attention  wbkh  H  deserve*} 
and  therefor*  I  should  not  have  troubled  your  lordships  wh*  any  observation*  in  support 
eftt,  IflwldnotieelmattMevmianeccasionenwh^ 

to  addrett  your  leedshipSv  I  do  fait  mow  toadily  on  tbe  present  occasion,'  because* 
fcottng  that  f  Kate  not  the  nabk  of  taking  part  a*  your  dawuasioni,  I  wffl  not  interrupt 
the  progress  ofth*  debet*  en  tbe  Bill  to  which  tbe  retitJotfeM  refer*  if  1*  should  come 
tntothwhense.  It  is  now  25  yearn  since  thb  measure  was  fiivt  brought  toto  discission. 
I  cannot  ftrgetwtth  wliat  cvciitethatmsaisaion  was  at  that  time  connected.  It  waa 
donnacted  with  the  meet  serious  ilmeai  of  one  now  no  more  \  it  wee  connected  ako  with 
tab  tempoiatv  removal  of  one  of  tbe  ablest;  wisest,  and  honestett  ministers  tbat  tibia 
country  ever  bait  From  that  nine)  when  I  gate  my  first  vote  on  this  Question,  to  tbe 
(resent,  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  regret  or  tochs^  the  ime  which  t  Attn  tookv 
*  hare  every  year  teen  'more  ream  to  be  satisfied  with  my  decision.  When  tlhvqueo  * 
tion  eomes  regularly  before  your  lordships,  ft  win  be  eaatos*e4  much  more  fuhy 
and  ably  than  I  can  do  it:  but  there  are  two  or  three  subjects  on  which  I  am  anaioue- 
fe  touch  r  one  Is,  thatyvaphtoetteCbmufcoCBngku^maata 
6mweh  in  the  world  b  placed;  the  Roman  Catholic  will  not  allow  the  Church  of  Ee> 
gland  or  ParBameut  to  Interfere  with  ak  Church,  and  yet  be  requires  you  Id  allow  haav 
to  interfere  with  your  Church,  and  to  legislate  for  k.  Them  la  another  subject,  stffi- 
more  dehcate,  en  winch  I  cannot,  however,  help  laying  a  Jew  word*.  I  apeak  (t  beg 
to  bb  understood)  only  ai  an  individual :  I  deske  not  to  be  understood  as  speaking  for 
fey  tody  eke  t  but  consider,  my  lords,  the  situation  in  which  you  place  the  Sovereign. 
By  tbe  coronation  oath,  the*  Sovereign  is  bound  to  maintain  the  Church  established,  in- 
her  doctrine)  discipline,  and  fight*  Inviolate*  An  Act  of  Parliament  may  release  fetor* 
Soverelgfis  and  other  men  from  this  oath,  or  from  any  ether  oath  to  be  taken  r  but  can 
h  rtJeass  em  Individual  who  has  already  taken  it?  I  speak,  I  repeat  it  again,  as  any 
Individual}  but  I  entreat  theJHouse  to  consider  the  ^taatien  in  which  the  Sovereign  is 
wjus  placed.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  thia  whole  subject;  I  cannot  ibrget  the  deep  interest 
flets  whkh  was  taken  upon  it  by  one  who  la  no  more  :  and  the  long  and  unhappy  ft*- 
hi  vrbfca— (Here  his  Royal  Highness  waa  sensibly  affected).  I  have  been  brought 
up  from  my  early  years  in  these  principles;  and  from  tbethm  when  I  began  to  reasenu 
ft*  myself,  I  have  entertained  them  from  conviction  j  and  in  every  situation  in  which  f* 
may  be  placed,  I  will  maintain  them,  so  help  me  God. 

The  following  is  the  clause  in  the  Coronation  Oath,  to  which  His* 
Royal  Highness  alluded  in  the  eoarse.of  his  address  to  the  House. 

•  "  Wfll.yeu  to  theutmostof  your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  prnfrmifin 
of  the  Gospel*  <amd  t"h  paoTBSTa.VT  reformcd  mlmhow  bstablibhsd  st  ra 
b*wf.  And  will  yo*  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  tbisjeahn,  and  to  the 


to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  or  privileges  as  by  law  da, 
siutfaepeitahi  unite  tham,  or  any  of  them  V1  4t  AU  tail  I  do  premise  tod** 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.    Friday,  April  29. 

PROVISION  FOR  TflE   ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY.  OF  IRELAND. 


Lord  J.  L,  Gower  rose  to  move,  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  provision 

the  maintenance  of  the  Secular  Clergy  of  Ireland,"  and  introduced  the  subject  by  a 
long  panegyric  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood.  He  would  not  enter  into  any 
minute  details  as  to  the  proposition  wjiich  he  was  about  to.  submit,  because  his  task  was 
simplified  by  a  sound  precedent,  viz.  the  present  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy 
of  Ireland.  That  body  had  beeri  supported'by  statute  since  its  first  settlement  in  the 
country.  A  direct  salary  waa  granted  in  1652,  and  a  Jfcgtu*  domm  in  171*.  He 
would  estimate  the  parish  Clergy  in  round  numbers  at  2000,  and  propose  toaltew  toa, 
attain  number  under  the  first  class,  2002.  a  year  each.  To  800  under  the  second 
120A  a  year  each;  and  to  1000  under  the  third  class,  60J.  a  year  each.    He 
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woeld  also  allow  four  Archbishops  1500A,  a  year  each,  twenty-two  Bishop*  10002.  a  year 
each,  and  twenty-six  Deans  30<ft.  a.  year  each. 

.  'Colonel  tiagtoell  seconded  the  motion.  **' 

.  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  opposed  it,  and  declared  that  he  never  could  give  his  support  ty 
such  a  measure,  unless  the  Grown  had  some  authority  in  the  appointment, of  the  Catho? 
lie  Bishops*  Were  there  any  consideration  which  would  persuade  himto  adopt  the  pro-- 
Ration,  it  would  be  upon  the  understanding  that  the  sums  exacted  of  the  peasantry 
should  be  given  up.  '♦-..-.  j 

.  Mr.  Hume  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  to,  form  a  sound  opinion  as.  to  the  expe.5 
diency  of  the  noble  Lord's  motion  amidst  the  mass  of  contradictory  evidence  before  the 
House.  It  was  impossible  to  say,  after  the  .examination  of  Dr.  Doyle  anjl  others 
whether  the  proposed  provision  would  not  be  the  means  of  exciting,  fresh  discord  in'  Ire* 
land,  instead  of  preserving  peace  and  unity.  But  he  would  go  further,  and,  would  nof 
-consent  to  the  measure  unless  similar  grants  were  made  to  the  Dissenters.  Was  a  jjalfty 
Sum  of  about  14,000/.  a  year,  all  that  was  allowed  to  the  Presbyterian  Clergy,  a  sufficient 
precedent  to  call  upon  the  House  for  250,0004.  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood  £  Hf 
concluded  by  moving  an  amendment,  "  That  a  select  Committee  he  appointed  to  enquire 
whether  the  Catholic  Priesthood,  and  all  dissenting  ministers  from  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  from  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland*  ahouty 
be  paid  annual  stipends."  .  •,. 

Mr.  William  Bankt  opposed  the  original  motion,  as  being  unjust  to  Protestants  of  aj) 
denominations,  but  especially  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  would  have  to  pay  three 
bodies  of  Cleigy,  their  own,  those  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  Roman' Catholic.      ,.  \ 

Mr.  P.  Courtenan  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the  present  motion,  although  he  was 
adways  ready  to  support  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  did  not  think  the  Roman  .Catho? 
lies  had  any  decided  hostility  to  the  Protestant  Religion,  or  that  they  would  subvert  ti\e 
Established  Church  to  substitute  their  own.  .     .      -  « 

Lord  G.  Cavendish  was  of  opinion,  that  an  ample  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
.Clergy,  such  as  would  render  themselves  more  enlightened,  would  enable  them  to  en* 
fighteri  their  flocks,  and  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  State,  in  which' they  could  find  a  sum  of 
iSOyOeOi,  annually  paid  to  sopporta  Church  over  which  there  was  no  control ;  anjd  there- 
lore  he  considered  that  the  House  was  not  in  a  condition  to  vote  for  such  an  arraugemea^ 
How  could  Parliament  call  upon  persons  entering  upon  public  offices  to  sign  certain  jfa 
darations,  when  they  vote  a  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  support  the  religion  againtf 
.which  they  protest?  It  appeared  to  him  dial  the^extxeme  precipitation  with  wh)ch  this 
'measure  was  urged  on,  in  our  imperfect  state  of  information,  was  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  as  such  he  should  oppose  it.  .    ,^  ,  s 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
-  lie  had  always  considered  was,  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  measure  of  this  description. 
He  considered  the  proposition  as  one  abstractedly  right,  and  d  fortiori ;  if,  by  acceding  tp 
it}  -he  could  gain  one  additional  vote  in  support  of  the  measure  of  Emancipation,  he 
ahould  be  most  happy  to  give  it  the  precedence,  and  pledge  the  House  to  its  adoptions 
He  would  beg  to  remind  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  that  a  measure  of  this 
nature  had  had  the  support  of  a  Pitt,  a  Castlereagh,  and  a  Comwallis :  he  had  beard  Mr. 
Pitt  say  that  "  mis  and  this  only  was  the  security  he  considered  of  importance;  the*  he 
disapproved  of  securities  depending  on  religious  opinions ;  *  but  that  the  best  of  all  securities 
was  to  render  the  Clergy  as  connecting  links  between  the  people  and  the  government" 
(hear);  and  this  was  by  a  pecuniary  provision  for  mem.  Mo  man  who  advocated  fur- 
ther concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  ever  argued;  none  indeed  but  an  idiot 
would  assume  that  the  mere  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  if  passed  into  law,  would  neces- 
sarily put  an  end  to  the  turbulence  and  discontent  which  had,  unhappily,  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland.  Undoubtedly  much  benefit  was  expected  to  result— first  from  the 
^axcompttshment  of  that  measure,  followed  up,  as  it  was  concluded  it  would  be,  by 
regulations  and  subsidiary  measures,  calculated  to  correct  existing  and  local  evils. 

Mr.  JL  Martin  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  did  not  wish  for  the  measure,  because  their  influence  with  the  people 
would  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  their  connection  with  the  State,  Why  then,  it 
wiDuldbe  asked,  did  he  support  the  motion ?  Because  he  should  have  the  satis&ction  of 
-stating  i&  replete  any-expreatioh  of  discontent  in  consequence  of  certain 
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laid  on  the  Catholics,  "  Tsue,  we  have  called  upon  you  to  repair  Protestant  Cfturcfcesj 
but  recollect  we  Protestants  are  also  taxed  to  support  your  religious  institutions  * 

Mr.  Spring.  Rkt  observed  that  he  should  support  the  present  Bill.  First,  because  he 
knew  that  the  Roman  C  atholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  were  more  powerful  than  the  Clergy 
of  any  other  communion,  except  those  of  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore  it  be- 
came mare  desirable  to  place  them  In  an  amicable  relation  with  the  State ;  and.  secondly* 
because  the  population  of  that  persuasion  were  the  poorest  m  the  empire,  and  who  conf 
aequently  stood  more  in  need  of  reljef  from  a  contribution  to  their  own  pastors,  being 
4>bUged  by  law  to  support  the  religion  of  that  State  (hear.)  He  would  say,  as  a  mere 
jnatter  of  finance,  that  no  measure  could  apply  more  efficaciously,  as  a  benefit  to  that 
population,  than  to  be  relieved  from  the  maintenance  of  their  own  Clergy,  always  recol- 
lecting that  the  law  had  imposed  upon  them' the  necessity  of  supporting  another  Priest- 
hood' (hear,)  And,  'speaking  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  he  would  appeal  to  the  Irish. 
In* embers  of  that  ffouse,'  whether  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates  and  administrators  of 
the  .law,  they  had  not  uniformly  experienced  the  most  active  and' zealous  co-operation 
from  the  Roman' Catholic  Clergy  in  their  respective  counties  Trie  should  refer  to  the 
evidence  qf  a  most  enlightened' and  venerable  character,  a  relation  to  his  own,  Mr. 
Justice  Day,'  late  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Kingvs  Bench  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  To  remunerate  such  men  by  a  fair  'and  constitutional 
grant,  must  be  productive  of  the  highest  benefit .  The  argument  of  economy  would  not, 
hie  was  persuaded,  weigh  with  the  people  of  this  country  when  they  contemplated  the 
greater  good*  And,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  magistrate,  he  most  conscientiously  assure) 
the  House,  that  if  in  either,  or  both  characters,'  he  was  able  to  have  upheld  attachment 
to  the  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  evil  doers— and  he  believed  he  might  take  the  credit 
of.  not  being  inefficient — he  was,  he  declared,  enabled'  so  to  act  through  the  unwearied 
co-operation  of  the  Catholic  Cleigy  of  his  county  (hear).         '      v      - 

Ifu  potdburn  said  £e  could  not  support  a  proposition  like  that  before  the  House, 
.unless  they  had  further  information  to 'guide  them.  The  Bill  in'nis  opinion  made  a 
provision  for  those'  who  were  not  very  anxious  to  receive  it,  and  who  would  be  especially 
jnnwfllingto .receive  it  thereafter,  when  they  came  to  understand  the  conditions  with  which 
it  was  coupled*    *"       '  *  •'••.-         ~*  -       * 

Mr.  Calerqft  supported  the  motion,  and  thought  it  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  two 
right  honourable  gentlemen  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  op 
the  state  of  Ireland,  should  be  the  loudest  in  complaining  of  their  ignorance  upon'  the 
subject.    ■  ■   •  ■  *>  • 

Mr.  Creevey  declared  his  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  ought  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds'  of  the  Establishment  -•;•;<. 

-  Mr.  Brougham  supported  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  gave  them  a  claim  which  no  other  Dissenting  Sect  could  allege,  but  stated 
that  he  voted  on  the  understanding  that  no  increase  should  take  place  in  the  influence  of 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  Plunkett  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill  as  a  measure  likely  to  cure  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  could  no  longer  complain  of  having  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  Clergy  whose  doctrines  they  disapproved,  without  the  reproach  being  retorted  upon 
them  by  the  Protestants. 

The  House  then  divided* 
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Majority 43 

The  measure  was  afterwards  abandoned,  upon  the  loss  qf  the  Roman  Oathouc  Eman- 
cipation Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, '  '-•-•- 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  Friday,  Mag  6. 

BO^AH  CATHOLIC  KELIRF  BILL. 

T  Mr.£nmgkam  moved  the  ordec  of  {he  day  ftp  the  House  resoling  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
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aJket&eneral  Gascogne  and  Sir  T.  LeikbrSdge  had  spoken  atgreat  length*  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Peel  rose  and  declared  that  he  still  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  his 
decided  protest  against  the  measure,  but  as  an  understanding  prevailed  in  the  House; 
thai  it  should  not  he  divided  on  the  present  occasion,  he  would  not  call  for  a  division. 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee.    Mr.  Mucdonald  in  the  chair. 
The  Bill  having  been  read  a  first  and  second  time, 

The  Speaker  rose,  he  said, .  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Committee  hat  for  a  very 
short*  time.  After  the  recent  and  very  elaborate  discussion  which  this  subject  had  un- 
dergone, he  Very  much  doubted  whether  any  person  could  say  any  thing  now  with 
regard  to  it,  and  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  arrogate  to  himself  die  capabiHty  of 
doing  so.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  that  according  to  the  strict  rules  and  forms  of  the 
House,  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill  under  consideration  was  neither  the  most  conve- 
nient, nor  the  most  regular  occasion,  for  any  member  to  state  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  it;  but  as  his  opinion  on  the  question  remained  entirely  unchanged,  and  as  -this  was 
Jhe  first  opportunity,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  the  last,  on  which  he  should  be  enabled 
to  address  the  House  on  die  measure,  he  trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nothing,  then,  which  he  had  heard  or  read  had  relieved  his 
mind  from  the  serious  apprehensions  with  which  it  was  filled  with  regard  to  this  great, 
and,  as  he  thought,  most  dangerous  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  said  thus  much, 
he  could  assure  the  Committee  that  he  had  no  amendment  to  propose,  nor  did  he  wish 
to  press  a  division,  particularly  after  the  opinion  of  the  House  had  been  so  decidedly  ex- 
pressed on  that  point  However  painful  It  might  be  to  him  to  differ  from  the  majority 
of  the  House— however  painful  it  might  be  to  his  feelings  to  differ  from  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  opinions  he  ought  to  respect,  and  on  whose  opinions  he  in  almost  every  case 
placed  the  greatest  reliance ;  and,'  above  all,  notwithstanding  he  felt  that  the  course  he 
was  now  pursuing  was  a  great  evil,  and  to  be  justified  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
still  feeling  that  a  question  of  this  kind  admitted  of  no  compromise,  so  long  as  be  re- 
tained his  conscientious  objections  to  the  question  of  emancipation,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did  not  declare  them  (Hear).  He  hoped  that  the  Committee 
.would  pardon  him  for  having  .troubled  them  with  these  few  words.  He  had,  as  he  be? 
fore  stated,  no  amendment  to  propose,  nor  was  he  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  pro* 
pose  any,  or  to  come  to  any  division  in  die  Committee.  He  had  been  anxious  not  to 
remain  silent  with  regard  to  the  present  Bill,  the  only  public  measure  with  which  he 
had  interfered  since  he  had  had  the  honour  to  fill  die  chair  (Hear,  hear). 

In  the  discussion  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  followed,  the  construction 
of  the  qualification  oath  occupied  considerable  time* 

Mr.  Bramby  Cooper  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  good  Catholic 
could  take  the  oath  at  all*  Mr*  Brougham  observed,  that  it  was  to  be  exacted  of  those 
only  who  were  to  exercise  some  public  function.  Mr.  Peel  thought  it  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  be  relieved  from  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
while  the  Protestant  would  be  still  called  upon  to  swear  "  that  no.  foreign  prince,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  power,  pre-eminence^  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal  in  these  realms."  The  same  right  hon,  gentleman  also  ojbgjected 
to  the  legal  recognition  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and  exposed  the  absurdities  involved  in 
that  part  of  the  arrangement,  which  enjoined  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
commission.  (<  No  Commissioner,"  said  he,  "  would  like  to  question  the  loyalty  of  a 
man,  who  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  disloyal  act.  There  is  nothing  more  vague  than 
the  idea  attached  to  the  words  loyal  and  disloyal.'* 

Upon  Lord  Eunimor*  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  pressed  to  a  third 
reading  until  the  Clergy  Provision  Bill  was  passed,  Mr,  Brougham  contended  that  the 
measure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  unless, 
they  first  gave  emancipation. 

The  QUI  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  read  a  third  time  on  Tuesday  next. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  Tuesday,  May  17, 

HOMAH   CATHOLIC    RELIEF   BILL. 

*  The  Earl  qf  Donoughmore  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  frjm  the  Common*  in 
a  very  short  speech. 
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Lord  Colchester  met  the  qaeation  by  *h*w}ftg Tfre.urtea^aWcosaiJof  the dens** of  • 
lite  Catholics,  and  the  danger  of  conceding  to  them.  .  The  .property  of  Euoteaa  Ctffto* 
lies,  fes  his  lordship  observed,  was  protected.in  the,  same  way  as  the  property  x>Lethar*» 
They'  were  admitted -to  the  fuH  career  of  military  houduts,  hod  now  they  insisted,  ope* 
the  fuH,  free,  and  unqualified  enjoyment  of  political  privileges,.  Without  multiplying 
allusions  to  former  times,  he  would  confine  himself  to  examples  of,  tjie  period  in  which 
we  «$w  Hve,  and  prove  "from  the  present  temper  of  popery*  that  Pajpists  were  not  likely 
to  make  -a  good  otfe  0f  power.  The  most  prominent. person  among  the  Reman  Catholics 
for  character,  learning,  and  abilities,  was  Dr.  Doyle,  and  one  of.  the  declaration*  of 
Dr.  Doyle  before  the  House  -was,  that  the  Roman  .Catholics  could  not.  receive .  tbe  doc* 
♦rine  of  supremacy  as  held  by.  the  Church  of  England.  .  The  Catholic  Bishop*  took  a* 
oath  to  hold  sacredly  "  consilium  domini  Papa"  Was  there  to  be  one  sort  of,  allegiance 
for  his  Majesty's' English,  and  another  for  his  Irish  subjects?  As  to  the.  election  of 
Bishops,  a  curious  provision  was  made  in  the. Bill;  k  was. to  be  a  .kind  of  domestic no- 
mination. -The  Sovereign  was  hot  to  interfere.  .Much  had  been  .said  of  countries^ 
where  Protestants  enjoyed  civil  :liberty  under  jCatholic  rulers.  This  might  be  whete 
princes  are  despotic,  and  can  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  a  .dangerous  sufcjfect  at  onosv 
hut  it  would  "not  do  in  a  state  where  the  constitution  is  popular,  and  where  «  man,  of 
talent  and  address  can  elevate  himself  to. ft  share  in  the  councils,  of  his  Sovereign.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read.  that.  day.  six  rnonths.    .     . 

The  Marquis  qf  Anglesey  felt  convinced  that  emancipation  was  not  ;the  object  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  that  they  aspired,  to  Catholic  ascendancy..  They  threatened  *>- 
triai.  of  strength,  and  if  it  must  come  to  a  struggle*  he.  thought  the.  sooner  the  matter 
was  brought  to  an  issue  the  better.        .  1 

The  Marquis  (f  Camden  was  .of  opinion  that,  the  time  had  arrived  when  concession* 
should  be  .made  to  the  Roman  <Jath0Ucs,  and  entered  with,  great  Ceding  and  earnestness 
into  a  description  of  the  opportunities  .which  he  had  enjoyed  of  witnessing  the- loyalty 
«nd  seal 'which  the  inhabitants  of  .the  south  west  of  Ireland  had  displayed,  when  their 
Assistance^  was  required  against  the  common,  enemy.  He~  entertained  great >  leva  and 
affection;  for  Ireland. .  He  .was  bound  to  it  by  strong  ties,  and  ha  thought  that i to  wel- 
fare would  be  best  consulted  by  passing  thia  Bill. .  .  >  ...         • : 

Lord  Darnley  agreed  with  ail  that  had  been  said  hy  the  noble  Lord  (Camden)  and 
thought  it  absurd  to  argue  that  any  thihg  Was  to  be  feared  from  the  measure  while  they 
had  a  Protestant  King,  a  Protestant  Commander-in-chief,  and  a  Protestant  army* 
.  Lord  Zoftg/bn?  said,  that  he  could  not  see  how.it  was  .possible,  so  draw  the  .lino  be- 
tween the  points  where  spiritual  and  political  influence  hegan,  .The  Catholic  priesthood 
were  alway*  eagerly  and  jealously  employed  in  quest  of  power,  and  the  power  Aey 
exercised:  over  the  people  was  unlimited.  .  With  all  this  influence  they  refused  to  submit 
to  that  control  to  which  our  own  establishment  yielded,  and  .what  view  was  to  be  token 
of  this  refusal,  when  it  was  coupled  with. the  fact,  that  ftey  admitted  of. central  flee* 
where?  Without  a  decided  Protestant  ascendancy,  he  could  ace  no  security  fin- .  Ws* 
testant  interests.'.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  right  of  the  proposed  change  did  ***  exist* 
.that  necessity  did  not  exact  it,  and  that  expediency  did  not  require  it.   .  > 

The  Bishop  of  LlanJaff  declared  his  sentiments  in  one  of  the  most  argumentative  and 
luminous  speeches  that  were  ever  delivered  before  the  House*  tie  contended  that  tfel 
supposed  benefits  expected  from  the  measure  could  not  be  obtained  without  .the  saor 
of  some  essential  principles  of  pur  Protestant  Constitution,  and  Government.  The.i 
preamble;  said  be,  of  the  Bill  sets  forth  that  the  .Protestant  Episcopal  Church  .of  Bug 
and  Irelarrd  are  established  permanently  and  inviolably,  and  make  a  direct  aofcnowledg** 
ment  not  only  that  some  religion,  is.  essential  to  the  constitution,  but  also  that  it  ahaJL1» 
Protestant  and  Episcopal,  His  Lordship. then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  Roman  <Ga* 
tholics  are  not  excluded  merely  on  account  of  their  theological  tenets,  but  because  they 
are  what-they  dd  not  Choose  to  call  themselves,  Papists.  My  J*ords,  said  the  Bight  Rev. 
Prelate*.  X  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  use  this  term  a*  a 
term  of 'reproach,  nor  with  the  slightest  intention  to  give  offence.  I  have  too  high  a 
respect  for  the  general  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  intend  any  $uth  thing.  Bat  it 
is  necessary,  it  is  unavoidable,'  in  the  course  of  argument  I  have  to  pursue,  that  thia 
their  fixed  and  (I  believe)  unalterable  characteristic  should  be  kept  in  view.  If,  there- 
fore, f  should  happen  to  use  the  terms  Popery  and  Papists  more  frequently  than  I  may 
wish  to  do,  or  than  may  be  acceptable  to  many  who  hear  me,  I  trust  it  will  be<excuaed~ 
I  certainly  will  endeavour  TO  abstain  from' them  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit* 
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Wtot  th*n>  is  the  dlstifigiiferhing  feature  of  the' real  Papist?  It  is,  my  Lade,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Pope'*  eupreiMeyt — the 'acknowledgment,  that,  in  certain  respects, 
the  Pdpe  has  en  authority  dver  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and,  consequently,  that  ill 
.whatever  country,  or  under  whatever  government,  the  membeft.of  the  Church  of  Room 
Are  placed*  they  owe  to  him,  as  their  Supreme  head,  a  special  allegiance,  and  are 
bound,  by  An  obligation  paramount  to  all  others,  td  render  hint  homage  and  obedience. 

His  Lordship tfext  examined  the  extent  of  the  .Papal  pretension*  and  prerogative,  and 
•maintained,  that  under  whatever  definitions  and  limitations,  and  although  spiritual  in 
its  purpose  and  effect,  the  power  of  a  foreign  Potentate  cannot  be  exercisedin  this  country 
without  to  palpable  interference  with  the  authority  6f  the  State,  and  earinot  be  carried 
into  execution  without  a  perceptible  and'pbwerfal  influence  upon  men's  temporal  interests. 
The  learned  Prelate  fortified  Ms  assertions,  that  a  divided  allegiance  only  cab  be  ex* 
pected  from  those  who  acknowledge  the  Pope's  supremacy,  by  a  reference  to  authorities 
which  are  allowed  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  after  adducing  examples  from  the  evidence 
latelytoken  before  Parliament  to  prove  that  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  unchange- 
able, his' Lordship  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  House  in  defence  of  the  position  on  which 
he  set  out.  'While  these  continue  to  be  the  avowed  tenets  of  (he  Roman  Catholics,  again 
I  ask,  are5  they  not  really  Popish?  and  can  their. admissibility  to  the  same  power  and 
trust  with  other  subjects  be  reasonably  claimed,  or  safely  granted  ? 

My  Lords,  in  making  these  observations,  let  me  once  more  disclaim  any.  sehtimettte 
of  ill-will,  any  hostile  or  unchristian  ffeelmgs  towards  those  who  areobjects  of  them.  My 
Lords,  if  I  know  myself,  I  am  not  of  an  intolerant  spirit;'  and  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
seem  opposed  to  a  body  of  men  whom  I  know  hbwto  respect  and  esteem.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  professional  life,  I  lived  in  habits  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse  rwiA 
persons  of  distinction  among  them,  for  whom  I  entertained  a  sincere  regard.  Wh% 
•others  of  the  same  description  I  have,  since  cultivated  acquaintance,  and  lope  still  to  cott> 
ikme  doing  so. .  Jean  honour  a  Papist,  who  is  a  Papist  indeed;  -and  I  can  honour  Dls> 
sealers  of  other  denominations,  who  are*  Dissenters  indeed.  But  I  cannot  equally 
honour  those  who  affect  an  approximation  of  sentiment  to  ourselves  in  matters  even  .of 
essential  importance,,  where  mere  can  be  neireal  agreement.  The  test  foundation  of 
unaffected  good-will  between  parties  thus  differing  in  religion,  fa,  in  my  opinion,  an 
honest  and  ingenuous  avowal  ot  suck  difference, '  without  compromising  our  own  princi- 
ples, or  being' intolerant  of  those  of  others.       ...  '',.,.: 

One  more  observation,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  forbear  to  offer.  The  declared  object  *f 
the  proposed  measure  is  to  Conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics.  Bui  has  it  been  auffidenily 
considered,  what  may  be  the  result,  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Prote&mi 
community?  The  effect,  even  in.  removing  dissatisfaction  from  the  lower  order*,  at  least, 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  appears  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless.  But 
supposing  it  to  have  that  effect,  what  ate  likely  to  be  the  feelings  of  our  Protestant  fellow 
subjects  ?  What  can  be  expected  but  a  revival  of  those  protracted  and  acrimonious  cos*- 
troversies  which,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  so  vehemently  agitated  the 
public  mind  ?  A  struggle  might  probably  ensue ;  and  not  only  would  it,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  natural  inclination  of  the  clergy  of  bur  Establishment,  but  it  would 
become  their  bounden  duty  to  press  forward  in  vindication  of  their  own  spiritual  rights 
and  liberties,  and  those  of  the  Laity  committed  to  their  charge.  I  have  no  fear,  my 
Lords,  of  the  issue  of  such  a  struggle*  When  I  look  around  me,,  and  see  the  daily 
increasing  phalanx  of  able  and  learned  defenders  of  our  Church,  I  cannot  doubt  of  a  fa- 
vourable result  J  and  having  now  passed  the  meridian  of  life  myself,  it  gives  me  increase*! 
satisfaction  to  contemplate  such  a  prospect.  Nevertheless,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  mtf 
deprecate  any  course  of  proceeding  that  may  render  such  a  conflict  necessary.  I  am 
too  conversant  with  polemics,  (perhaps  have  been  too  much  of  a  polemic  myself,)  not  to 
know  that  these  contests  unavoidably  engender  strife,  and  enmity,  and  bitterness*  of 
which  a+  one  can  foresee  the  termination. 

My  Lords,  for  these  reasons,  among  many  others,  I  cannot  but  view  the  present  BUI 
as  most  objectionable  in  its  principles,  and  ill-calculated  to  product  any  such  effects  as 
would  justify  your  Lordships  in  suffering  it  to  pass  into  a  law.  I  must  therefore  meet  It 
with  my  decided  negative. 

The  Bishop  ofNorutich  supported  the  Bill,  and  spoke  of  the  existing  disqualification* 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  oppressive  and  insulting. 

The  BUhop  of  Chester  began  his  address  to  the  House  by  a  candid  declaration,  thaj 
hit  present  sentiments  upon  the. subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  in  opposition  t& 
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Iris  eariy  sentiment*.  The  change,  he  said,  was  wit  recent,  Inst  if  4 
.wanting  to  the  fullness  of  Us  conviction,  he  should  have  found  it  in  the  evidence  lately 
delivered  before  Parliament,  nay,  in  the  very  portions  of  that  evidence  on«whkh  the 
advocates  for  legislation  in  this  instance  principally  rely.  His  lordship  then  went  on  to 
protest  against  the  unfair  insinuation  which  had  been  so  often  repeated,  that  the  Epis- 
copal Bench  could  not  cone  to  the  decision  as  impartial  Judges,  because  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  interested  motives.  The  same  charge  might  with  equal  justice  be  made 
against  other  Lords,  who,  as  great  proprietors  of  die  soil,  might  he  accused  of  giving 
their  support  to  this  measure  from  temporal  considerations  of  danger  to  their  gnasnieiotti. 
."  My  Lords,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  a  great  deal,  though  not  so  much  on  this  even- 
ing?* debate,  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  debarring  four  iniUiens  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects of  their  indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights :  but  if  this  momentous  question  is  to 
be  determined  upon  principle,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  claimants  are  forty 
or  four  millions.  If  concession  be  just;  let  it  be  made  to  four  men  as  well  as  to  four 
millions;  for,  in  a  matter  of  mere  justice,  the  element  of  numbers  ought  not  to  enter 
into  the  calculation.  But,  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  debarred  of 
their  indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights,'  which  some  have  called  civil,  and  others,  with 
more  propriety,  natural  rights?  Is  mere  any  civil  right  which  an  individual  in  a  state 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  forego,  when  public  expediency  requires  its  rebanishment 
(Hear,  hear)  ?  Is  not  this  principle  recognised  by  our  own  Constitution,  and  to  it  degree 
that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  noble  lords,  who  talk  so  loudly  of  the  injustice 
of  excluding  from  potitisal  power,  a  certain  number  of  the  King's  subjects ;  for  that 
after  all  is  the  real  question  (Hear).  It  seems  to  me  as  unjust  to  exclude  an  individual 
from  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  merely  because  he  has  not  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  as  to  exclude  him  because  he  professes  tenets  incompatible  with  die  religion 
of  the  State. .  I  can  find  no  real  difference  between  the  two  cases,  and  the  only  answer 
•will  be,  that  in  the  one  case  the  criterion  of  qualification  is  certain,  and  in  the  other 
tincertain.  The  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  certain  and  notorious,  and  in 
both  cases  the  Cut  is,  that  the  civil  right  is  concluded  and  foreclosed,  because  it  is  re- 
quired by  public  expediency.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  very  same  principle  is 
recognised  by  the  friends  of  the  present  measure,  It  appears  to  my  mind,  that  the  right 
4o  have,  a  voice  in  the  legislature  is  not  a  more  sacred  right  than  that  of  having  a.  voice 
in  the  election  of  legislators,  and  that  to  deprive  any  body  of  men  of  that  right,  is  4 
greater  vudaoonof  natural  justice  than  to  shut  them  out  of  the  legislature  entirely.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  injustice  which  the  great  advocates  of  this  BUI  propose  to  effect,"  His 
lordship  next  alluded  to  the  troubles  and  distress  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  which 
jt  was  said  would  be  removed  by  the  measure  under  debate,  hut  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
condition  of  society  which  required  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  of  statistic  legislation, 
which  could  only  be  remedied  by  a  more  equitable  system  generally,  by  a  purer  admt- 
^ristration  of  justice  in  the  lower  departments,  by  a  revision  of  the  sevenns  laws,  by  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  education,  and,  what  would  lead  to  all  the  rest,  by  the 
return  of  the  natural  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Could  it  be  expected  that  the  present  Bill 
.-would  produce  content  and  pacification,  when  it  must  be  notorious  that  if  the  great  body 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  had  any  religious  feelings  at  all  upon  the  subject,  they 
must  go  a  great  deal  further  than  the  narrow  limits  of  this  enactment,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied,  until  they  advanced  from  equality  to  superiority  and  supremacy.  The  Cathohc 
priesthood  could  not  but  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  contem- 
plate the  erection  of  their  own  upon  its  ruins,  every  opposition  therefore  ought  tone 
given  by  sincere  Protestants  to  a  political  step  which  gives  facilities  to  the  attainment  of 
.that  object.  The  right  reverend  prelate  then  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
'Statements  made  ay  Roman  Catholic  leaders  and  doctors  at  public  meetings,  and  in  pro- 
ductions that  issued  from  the  press,  to  shew  the  temper  by  which  they  were  governed, 
the  hostility  .they  entertained  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  the  expectations  they 
.indulged  of.  abolishing  tithes  at  least,  if  not  of  appropriating  them  to  their  own  priest- 
hood* From  this  topic  he  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Pope,,  as  ..alleged  to  be  contra-distingnkhed  from  temporal  authority,  quoted  modern 
examples  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  had  repeat- 
^diy  been  exercisfid^gainat  the  rights  of  Kings  and  States,  and  reminded  the  House 
that  the  ultima  ratio  Papa,  by  which  the  Roman  8ee  claims  a  power  of  releasing^  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,'  hid  been  recognized  when  Pope  Pius  VII.  issued  a  bull  in 
iavoor  of  Buonaparte,  an4  absolved  tie  French  Prelates  and  Clergy  from  the  oaths 
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which  !hey  had  taken  to  the  Bourbon  family.  His  lordship  conduced  a  very  long  and  able* 
speech,  nearly  in  these*  words.  "The  age/and  the  mighty events  that  have  occurred  within: 
it,  are  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  we  must  not  be  too  confident' that  any  particular  end  will 
arise  from  a  certain  cause?  circumstances  and  their  effects  cannot  at  all  times  be  cor** 
wcdy  Calculated,  but  still  I  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  die  consequence  of 
tins  concession,  should  your  lordships  be  inclined  to  grant  it    Still,  however,  I  hare 
confidence  in  fliat  Providence  who  has  hitherto  protected  our  Church,  and  who  wfll  con> 
thine  to  protect,  so  long  as  it  performs  its  duty  fairly,  uprightly,  and  conscientiously,  to 
those  committed  to  its  care 5  but  I  cannot  consent  that-  we  should  undertake  a  great  and 
perilous  danger,  or  that  we  should  make  as  inroad  into  our  constitution  when  we  may 
sacrifice  our  safety  to  the  chance  of  conciliation,  and  injure  ourselves  without  conferring 
any  adequate  benefit  on  others.  >  These,  my  lords,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  wilt 
Mimee  me  to  give  my  vote  in  the  negative  tine  evening.    They  are  certainly  for  from 
being  satisfactory,  but  I  trust  that  they  wfll  be  sufficient  to  induce  you  carefully  to  con&> 
rider  the  vote  you  are  about  to  give,  and  I  implore  you  again,  on  behalf  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  not  to  pass  a  bfllthae  may  be  pregnant  with  such  'danger."  * 
'   Lord  Zfrnmc*  said,  he  had  not  expected  to  hear  a  speech  from  the  right  rev.'  Pfcelate; 
whicn  recommended  intolerance  and  oppression.     He  admitted  that  the  evil  of  non-red* 
dence  existed  too  much,  but  the  right  rev.  prelate's  address  went  to  irritate  every  class 
of  the  Irish  people,  landlords,  tenants,  Protestants*  and  Catholics. 
:    The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  began  by  saying,  that  before  he  entered  on  the  general 
merits  of  the  question,  his  would  deliver  a  few  words  on  the  arguments  used  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate  on  the  other  side.    The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  had  laid  it  down,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  every  civil  right  should  be  regulated  by  expediency ;  and  here  he  must 
observe,'- that  if  the  right  Rev.  Prelate  rested  his  objections  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, he  was,  in  all4 the  other- arguments  which  he  had  used,  combating' with  a  sha* 
dow ;  for  if  the  ground  of  political  expediency  existed,  the  discussion  on  the  theological 
grounds  was  not  necessary ;  but  if,  as  he  (Lord  Lansdown)  had  often  contended,  and 
was  again  prepared  to  contend  that  night*  the  expediency  for  excluding  six  millions  of 
people  from  their  <*rH  rights  had  long-ago  ceased  to  exist,  it  must  follow  that  they  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  'tint  enjojtaierit  of  those  rights  which  were  theirs  m  common  wkh  all 
other  British  subjects.    He  would  contend,  that  the'  expediency  of  exclusion,  if  it  were 
tyen  well  founded,  had  long  since  ceased,  and  that  a  regard  for  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, for  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the  stability  of  the  Church  itself,  dictated 
foe  faraprfety  of  putting  an  end  to1  the  system  of  exclusion,  which  had  proved  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  Ireland  ever  experienced.    The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  had  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  his  recent  studies,  he  had  found  reason  to  change  his  Opinions  on  this 
question,  <  in  consequence  of  evfls  existing,  connected  with  the  state  of  Ireland;  but  ho 
had  not  informed  their  lordships  how  many  of  those  evils  had  arisen  out  of  thenature  of 
tiie  CathoEc  disabilities,  nor  how  the  great  statistical  remedy  (a  word  which  the  Right 
Key.  Prelate  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  Sir  John  Sinclair)  should  be  applied,  with? 
out  removing  those  disabilities — he  had  not  stated  how  they  were  to  acquire  in  Ireland  a 
Catholic  gentry  arid  yeomanry  without  a  system  by  which  the  one  and  the  other  might 
be  protected  and  conciliatetL    The  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  in  enumerating  the  causes  which, 
produced  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  had  overlooked  one  circumstan.ee  which  he 
might  have  remetnbereoV-that  in  that  country  there  was  the  singular  anomaly  of  a 
"Church  establishment  which  was  not  of  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
How  would  he  apply  any  remedy  which  would  secure  the  stability  of  that  Church  with? 
'out  embracing  a  measure  that  would  have  the  effect  of  conciliating  the  great  body  of  the 
people?  •  The  noble  Marquis  went  on  to  contend,  that  it  was  unfair  to  take  objections  to 
die  Roman  Cathoh>  religion  as'  it  now  existed,  in  its  tenets  of  doctrine  and  eSsdp&Rtf, 
from  the  principles  which  might  have  been  in  operation  ages  ago.  The  altered  condition 
of  society  ought  to  be  considered,  and  with  it  the  conduct  of  Catholics  in  the  different 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  which  shewed  that  they  were  not  hostile  to  free  consti- 
tutions;' or  disloyal  to  Protestant  governments.     It  was  impolicy  to  paralyse  the  energies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  by  political  disabilities  on  the  score  of  religion.    He 
waa  fully  aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  sensitive  fears  of  those  who  apprehended  that  the 
Protestaht  Church  would  be  endangered,  If  Catholics  were  allowed  seats  in  legislative 
bodies',  where  subjects  connected  with  'the  welfare  of  that  Church  might  be  decided; 
but  he  was  less  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  such  alarms;-  when  he  considered  what  had 
occurred  hi  eases*  wherein  similar  fears  had  been  expressed*    It  was  matter  of  history 
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tfut  wh«  the  union  of  fc*ta*  w>4  Bpgfcmd  was  prepo^i,  Art  pert  of th*  pt*% 
which  was  to  introduce  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland  to  take  their  sear*  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  was  warmly  opposed  on  shntiar  reasoning.  But  experience 
baa  shewn  {be  absurdity  of  the  apprehensions  then  indulged.  In  general  prophecies  of 
the  description,  to  which  be  alluded  had  bean  unaccomplished.  Dean  Swift  had  pre- 
dicted that  Ireland  would  become  Presbyterian,  and  alarmists  had  foretold  thai  if  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  were  admitted  to  civil  righto,  we  should  first  lose  that  country,  and 
then  the  whole  of.  the  United  States,,  through  the  machinations  of  the  Pope.  The 
yntted  States  were  gone  from  u*,  but  Canada  remained  faithful.  His  Lordshjp  cen- 
dttded  with  the  remark,  that  he  did  not  imagine  the  Bill  would  of  Itself  form  a  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  he  thought  it  would  lead  to  those  future  1 
towards  which  alone  she  could  look  for  improvement  or  lasting  tranquillity. 
t.  The  Earl  <tf  Lkvrpod  met  the  Question  as  one  of  expediency,  and  in  an  i 
■peach,  as  uncompromising  as  that  in  whichjie  delivered  his  opinion  In  1821,  he  showed 
thai  he  could  look  fairly  at  the  advantages  which  were  expected  from  the  measure,  and 
at  the  evils  to  whjch  it  might  give  rise.  He  began  by  protesting  against  die  situation  in 
which  the  tads  had  been  placed  by  the  conduct  of  the  other  House.  The  Commons 
had  sent  them  a  Bill  which  they  knew  not  how  to  act  by,  having  purchased  a  majority 
for.  that  Bill  by  the  introduction  of  other  measures.  At  least  they  ought  to  know  what 
they  Sad  to  decide  upon,  whether  it  was  the  measure  adrnfrtfri  to  them  alone,  or  that 
taeasure  as  joined  and  connected  with  two  others.  The  plain  proposition  which  ought 
to.  hare  been  admitted  to  them,  distinct  from  others,  was,  whether  the  Catholics  of  this 
country  and  Ireland  ought  and  were  entitled  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  immunities  at  af 
points  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  He  himself  met  it  with  a  decided  negative.  He 
said,,  that  the  Catholics  were  not  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  a  Protestant  country,  and 
that  opinion  he  wouttjnaintain.  Upon  some  points  he  had  been  favourable  to  the  Catho- 
lics;  he  did  not  .know  hut  there  were  others  upon  which  he  might  still  be  so;  but  upon 
that  broad  principle— that  they  were  entitled  to  equal  right*— he  and  their  friends  were 
at  direct  issue.  He  admitted — no  man  could  dream  of  denying  It— that  aS  subjects  m 
a  free  state  were  entitled  to  equal  rigEts,  upon  equal  conditions  ;  but  then  the  quahncar 
tton  of.  that  principle  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics  was  clear — the  Catholics  who~  demanded 
these  equal  rights, .  did  not. afford  equal  conditions.  The.  difference  was  ajais — it  wej 
stated  in  a  raojnent— the  Protestant  gave  an  entire  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign;  the 
jPathottc  a  divided  one.  The  service  of  the  first  wee  complete;  that  of  the  last  esuV 
qualified ;  and  unless  it  coujd  be  proved  that  a  half  was  equal  to  the  whole,  he  thou*) 
not  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  of  the  Carbolic  proposition,  .  Thus,  therefore,  lie  took  hii 
stand  upon  the  broad  principle  of  justice;  he  was  content  to  argue  the  question  at 
present  .as  one  pf  expediency  {  but  he  still  maintained  that  his  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
n  was  (bunded  in  principles  of  justice  and  of  common  sense.  It  was  said  jpv  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side,  that  the  practical  effect  and  conduct  of  CarhoUcfenj?  should  b? 
looked  at;  and.  that  the  actual  result  and  operation  of  that  faith  was  very  different  from 
what  its  tenets,  some  of  them,  in  theory,  seemed  to  point  to;  Practically  It  was,  that 
las  wished  £q  examine  the  question,  and  in  no  other  way.  Seeing  where  the  appoint- 
rnent  of  the  beads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  lay,  namely,  unrestrictedly 
with  the  Pope,  who  might  nominate  a  foreigner  to  a  Catholic  Bishopric  if  he  pleased, 
and  who  had  actually  appointed  Irish  Prelate*  at  the  nommanoitof  the  last  rVincesof  the 
.exiled  House  of  Stuart;  it  was  impossible  not  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  tesupetalansl 
practical  power  exercised  throughout  the  country  by  the  Priesthood.  Imiiy  jiati  danger 
•he  apprehended  none,  but  it  was  not  always  in  the  brightest  and  calmest  weather,  that  the 
.aterm  was  most  distant.  When  could  the  Established  Church  appearinore  secsnv  than 
at  the  restoration  of  Charles  1L,  and.  yet  within  20  years  it  waa  threatened  win  total 
destruction  by  the  machinations  of  a  Popish  Prince,  Dfflerence*betwe**|  the  BstabUshed 
Church  and  Dissenters  did  not  prevent  their  amalgamating,  but  while  tfre  Pogash  Prfeafi 
hold  their  influence,  there  can  neither  be  intermarriage,  nor  common  edtwation,  nor 
any  other  similar  bond  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ~  there  must  bo  rnffisjan. 
and  o^ngeTOUs  coUision.  It  was  the  duty,  the  religion,  the  oath,  th»e*cjry  thh 
the  Papists  to  destroy  j^  Estabhshed  Protestant  Chureb»  and  the  Bill  could  not  i 
have  the  effect  of  ehliteitriiK  aU  recollection  of  to  Itwuei 

as  if  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  privilege* ;  whereas  they  < 
more  right*  and  privileges  than  the  subjects  of  any.  other  Christian  Psipoa.    it  m~rgirr 
said  that  the  Bill  would  be  a  great  boon  to  them.    How  that  eouai  ******** 
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quite  so  clear,  when  it  went  to  give  places  to  about  forty  Individuals,  on  the  condi* 
tion  of  disfranchising  five  hundred  thousand  electors.  This  was  a  Protestant  constitu- 
tion— not  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  you  might  pay  any  Priest  you  like 
best,  or  no  Priest  at  all.  Such  was  not  the  constitution  that  he  wished  for  Great  Britain. 
He  wanted  that  constitution  which  was  compacted  .i?om  the  union  of  Church  and 
State.  The  noble  Earl's  concluding  remarks  judged  him  to  stand  immoveably  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  exhorted  the  House  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  experi- 
ence, and  were  bound  by  policy,  reason  and  justice,,  to  persevere  in  their  course. 

Lords  Harrowby  and  FUzwilliam  said  a  few*  words  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  it  by  powerful  legal  arguments  in  which  he  exposed  the 
delusiveness  of  the  securities.     His  Lordship  observed  that  the  preamble  of  the  present 
Bill  was  similar  to  the  other  Bills  presented;  for^Catholic  relief    They  all  declared  a 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the  Protestant  establishment,  as 
previously  secured  by  legislative  enactment.     There  were  five  acts  to  guarantee  that 
establishment;  but  the  whole  of  these  were  abrogated  by  the  present  Bill.     That  was, 
the  whole  substance  of  these  Bills  that  guaranteed  the  security  were  got  ria  of;  and  then 
he  would  desire  to  know,  where  existed  the  security  the  preamble  acknowledged  (hear, 
hear.)     That  preamble  sets  forth,  moreover,  that  it  was  to*  knit  together  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects.    Yet,  strange  to  tell,  that  the  very  question 
which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  all  these  effects  of  conciliation  ajid'union,  their  lord- 
ships had  before  refused ;  and  the  introduction  of  which  had  set  the  very  persons  to  be 
benefited  by  the  ears.     But  the  present  Bill  contained  a  provision  which  went  to  regu- 
late the  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome;  and  who  were  to  be  {he  instruments  In 
superintending  the  intercourse?  Three  Roman  Catholic  commissioners,  who  refitted  to 
give  a  pledge  on  their  own  parts  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  (hear.)     He  had  taken 
a  positive  oath,  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  deny  the  Spiritual  or  temporal' 
Jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  Prince,  Potentate,  or  prelate  within  these  realms,  which,  sto 
help  him  God,  he  should  not  violate.-    It  was  true  that  somewhere  an  interpretation) , 
had,  he  understood,  been  put  on  that  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  two  eminent  lawyers^  one 
English,  the  other  Irish,  which  he  undoubtedly  did  not  understand.  As  a  Privy  Counsellor'' 
he  had  also  taken  an  oath  to  defend  and  maintain  entire  and  inviolate  the  supremacy  and  • 
prerogative  of  his  Sovereign,    tfe  had  also  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance*    He  k#ew  that  & 
mightrbe  said  his  mind  was  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  a  lawyer,  but.  he  had  the.  au- 
thority^ Lord  Hales  to  state,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  erected  to  dissipate' the 
different  constructions  that  were  put  on  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which,  though  not  crea- ' 
ted,  was  restored  by  that  enactment.    Under  the  sense  Of  these  obligations  be  was  pre- : 
pared  to  give  Ids  opposition  to  any.  measure  which- derogated  from  the  suprejnaey  of 'his: 
gogejeigfe     It  was  out  of  his  mind  to  understand  what  a  jurisdiction  merely  spiritual 
meant.  .  It,  by  a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  with  a  Catholic  was 
set  aside,'  though  me  Courts  of  Civil  Law  of  this  country  compelled  the  parties  to  con* 
tinue  in  wedlock,  he  would  asjt  was  that  a  spiritual  or* temporal  jurisdiction  (hear,  hear, 
hear)  t  tf  hey  had  heard  much  of*  the  Constitution  of  the  States  of  America;    He  trusted 
that  the^ex^perknent  that  had  been  made  in  that  country  of  a  Government  without  a  *e- , 
lupous  establishment,  jpught,  for  the  peace  of  its  people,  succeed;  but  it  was  not  because 
such  an  experiment  was  on  trial,  that  he  would  agree  to  surrender  the  rights  and 
security  of  mat  Church  Establishment  in  this  country,  which  had  contributed  so  essen- ' 
dally  to  its  glory,  prosperity  and  happiness.    He  felt  that,  in  the  lew  observation!;  bb~ 
made*  .fee  had  not,  at  .that  advanced,  hour  of  the  morning,  expressed  himself  as  clearly  * 
as  he  wished^  but  he,  should  conclude  with  assuring  their  lordships,  that  after  twenty- 
five  years'  deep  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  could'  not,  conscientiously  with  his 
sense  of  duty,  an£  the  station  which  be  held  under  the  Crown,  give  hfe  support  to  the ' 
present  Bill 

The.  House  divided  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  whfe)i  the  numbers  were, 
,   .       For  the  Bill  present,  84  Proxies    46     ••     ISO. 

'.'/ ^gainst ^he Bill, present,     Ilk  Proxies    65     ••     1716 

'''  ' Majority     49 

lie.  majority  was  nearly  one  fourth  greater,  than  that  ^hich  reject^ 
Mr.  Pluaketft  Bill  in  1821. 
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COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  Hilary  Term.    1825* 

Chatfield,  (Clerk), v.  Boston. 
SBarmvaUandCresmselfs  Report,  p.  &63* 

(Of  the  Vicars  liability  to  be  rated  to  the  Poor  in  respect  of  a  Corn* 
Rent  allotted  to  him  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  under  an  Inctosure  AcU) 

By  tie  Act  for  inclosing  lands  in  the  parish  of  Chateris  in  the  Iste  of 
Ely;  reciting  that  it  was  convenient  that  certain  Tithes  of  lands,  gar- 
dens, &c,  liable  to  be  paid  in  kind  to  the  Vicar,  shoukJL  be  abolished  \ 
and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  an  adequate  compensation  should  be.  inade  to 
the  Vicar  by  an  annual  Corn-Rent»  it  was  enacted*  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  make  a  valuation  of  such  Tithes  .in  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Act,  ana*  should  by  their  award  ascertain  and  set  forth:  what 
quantity  of  Wheat,  at  a  certain  average  price,  woul4  be  equal  in  value 
to  the  Vicar's  Tithes :  and  that  there  should  be  issuing  and!  payable; 
to  the  Vicar  such  several  yearly  Rente  or  Sums  of  Money,  free  and 
dear  from  all  Rates,  Taties,  and  Deductions  whatsoever,  out  of  the  said* 
Lands,  Gardens,  &c,  as  should  be  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  to  be  ascertained. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  a  Corn-Ren t  was  duly  ascertained  and  awar- 
ded by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Vicar  in  lieu  of  his  Tithes,  in  reaped 
of  which  Rent,  the  Plaintiff,  as  Vicar  of  Chatteris  was  afterwards  rated 
and  assessed  to  the  poor  to  the  amount  of  ?6£  $s.  9<£,  which  he  refu- 
sed to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  he  wa&  exempt  under  the  provision*  of 
the  Inclosure  Act.  The  Defendant,  however,  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
distrained  upon. the  Plaintiff's  goods  for  die  amount  of  the  Rate ;  and 
in  consequence,,  brought  this  Action;  of  Replevin,  in  oAler  to  try  the' 
question  of  his  liability. 

On  the  part  of  the  Overseer,  it  was  insisted  that  the  Vicar  was' 
liable,  because  it  did  not  appear  to.  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  place  him  in  a  better  situation  than  he  was  before; 
nor  to  repeal  the  Statute  of  43  Elizabeth  Chap.  2.,  by  virtue  of  which 
it  has  been  decided,  that  the  Rate  is  not  upon  the  Tithe  itself,  but  on 
tie  Parson  in  respect  of  the  Tithe*  and  therefore,  that  it  muM  now  be 
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on  him  in  respect  of  that  which  he  receives  in  lieu  of  Tithe*  It  was 
also  farther  insisted  that  the  words  in  the  Statute,  "  free  and  elear> 
from  all  rates,  taxes,  and  deductions/'  meant  deductions  payable  in: 
the  first  instance  by  the  Tenant  of  the  lands ;  as  .for  example,  the 
Land-Tax,  for  which  the  Vicar  would  be  liable  to  the  Tenant  but  for. 
this  exemption.  And  a  case  was  cited  in  which  the  court  held,  that, 
where  a  Parson  suffers  a  tenant  to  retain  his  Tithes,  he  is  neverthe- 
less liable  to  the  Poor-rate :  and  so,  also,  where  there  is  a  composition 
real,  or  modus.  .        .  . 

The  Vicar  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  operated  asr 
a  Lease  of  the  Tithes ;  and  that  a  Parson  who  makes  a  Lease  of  hist 
Tithes,  ceases  to  be  rateable  in  respect  of  them, — although  it  is  other- 
wise, where  he  merely  by  parol  allows  the  Tenant  of  the  Land  to.  retain 
the  Tithes ;  and  the  words  of  exemption  in  the  Statute  were  strongly 
relied  upon* 

The  Defendant's  Counsel,  in  reply,  urged  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  Commissioners  took  the  exemption  from  Rates  into  considera-t 
tiori,  in  settling  die  Corn-Rent,  and  that  it  could  not  be  assumed  that, 
they  did  so ;  and  that  the  words  "  free  and. clear: of  all  Rates,  and: 
Taxes,"  obviously  could  not  be  construed  in  their  largest  sense,  because; 
they  would  not  have  exempted  the  Vicar  frdm  Property-Tax  had  that 
now  existed.  -  < 

The  Court  were  of  opinion,  that  the  words  of  exemption  in  the  Act? 
relieved  the  Vicar  from  liability  to  the  rates  in  question ;  observing,  ifo 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  Defendant's  Counsel/ that:  the  Words/ 
of  the  Act  could  not  be  confined  to  rates  and  taxes  payable  by  the 
Tenant,  because  no  rates  appeared  to  ne  payable  by  him,  nor  any 
other  Taxes  than  the  Land-Taxv— And  they  gave  judgment  for  the 
Plaintiff,  accordingly. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  Easter-Term,  1825* 

Collier,  i?<  Jacob. 

3  Bingham's  Reports,  106. 

(As  to  the  proper  mode  of  Tithimg  Wheat.) 

Application  was  made  to  the  Court  to  grant  a  New  Trial  of  this*' 
Action,  which  was  brought  against  the  Defendant  for  improperly 
setting  out  the  Tithe  of  Wheat,  and  tried  at  the  last  preceding  Bury 
Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee. 

It  was  sworn  by  witnesses  at  the  Trial,  that  the  Plaintiff  had  at  a 
Vestry  agreed  that  the  Tithes  were  to  be  taken  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz.  that  the  Sheaves  were  to  be  set  up  in  Shocks  of  ten  each,  and; 
the  Plaintiff  was  to  have  one  Sheif  out  of  each*  Shock,  taken  by  the* 
Defendant  at  varying  intervals ;  as,  the  first  Sheaf  in  the  first  Shock, 
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the  second  in  the  second  shock,  die  third  in  the  third  shock,  and  so 
on:  to  that  oat  of  .the  sheaves  in  ther  field  he  was  to  take  the  1st,  the 
LJfcth,  the  «8d,  *c  And  the  Judge  charged  the  Jury  that,  if  they  be- 
lieved the  Plaintiff  had  made  this  agreement^  and  that  the  Defendant; 
had  in  eobseouenee  taken  the  trouble  to.  set  up  shocks,  which  he  would 
not  etberWise  have  done,  they  ought  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  Defendant 
— whwh  they  did. 

*  The  ground*  upon  which  a  new  trial  was.  now  applied  for  were,  that 
the  verdict  had  been  given  against  the  weight  of  evidence ;  that  this 
mode  of  tithing  was  illegal,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a'  fraud  upon  the 
Parson ;  and  4hat»  aa  the  Parson  had  no  right  to  select  any  particular 
sheaf;  therefore,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  the  farmer  to  do  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  u  Though  I  might  have  disbelieved  wit- 
nesses who  stated,  that  a  man  had  made  an  agreement  60  prejudicial  to 
his  own  interests  as  this  must  have  been  to  the  interest  of  the  Plaintiff, 
yet  the  Jury  have  believed  them,  and  have  confirmed  the  existence  of 
the  agreement,  in  which  I  think,  in  the  way  it  was-  put  to  the-  Ji*y  by 
tty  brother  Gaselee,  there  was  nothing  illegal,  although  the  mode  of 
tithing  adapted  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  fratid  than  any  I  ever  heard, 
oLu 

:•  Mr*  Justice  Burroughs  "  The  legal  mode  of  tkhing  wheat  is  by  the 
sheaf;  but  it  is  also  very  common,  especially  in  the  West  of  England, 
to  tithe  it  by  the  shock,  an  agreement  to  which  effect  has  here  been 
given  by  the  Jury,  without  any  hnputstion  of  fraud.  The  verdict, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  he  disturbed."       - 

•  Mr.  Justice  Gassier  concurring,  and  adding,  that  no  fraud  was, 
practised  j— The  new  trial  was  refused* 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  Easter  Term,  18*4. 

Lanchester  v.  Thicker. 

8  Moore's  Reports,  20. 

(Of  the  Liability  of  Parishioners  of  pay  for  Repairs  of  the  Church,  ordered 
•  by  them  m  Vestry.)  -   > 

k  The  Plaintiff  and  Defendenta  were  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
James,  in  the  borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  in  the  year  1811,  and  the 
tower  of  the -Church  requiring  repair,  they,  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Inhabitants  in  Vestry,  which  was.  held  in  July,  in  that  year,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  as  such  Churchwardens, 
should  be  authorized  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  Tower ;  which  order,  or 
resolution,  was  signed  by-  them  and  twenty-four  other  parishioners. 
At  a  subsequent  Vestry-meeting,  a  plan  of  the  repairs  was  exhibited 
and  approved  by  the  Churchwardens,  and  a  majority  of  the  other  Pa- 
rishioners present,  (namely  fifteen)  who  resolved  that'  a  particular 
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perse*  should  put  a  new  roof  on  the  tower,  according  to  the  Qcbdel, 
to  be  valued  by  two  builders  at  its  completion,  and  that  the  Church* 
wardens  should  he  requested  to  employ  eompetent  persons  to  estimate 
the  injury  done  to  the  Tower,  and  to  employ  other  assistants  to  repair 
it.  Under  the  sanction  of  these  resolutions  the  Churchwarden*  em- 
ployed several  persons  to  do  the  repairs;  and*  when  completed,  and 
the  expences  ascertained,  a  vestry  meeting  of  the  Parish  was  held  in 
January,  1812,  at  which  it  was  ordered  that  a  rate  should  be  made  to 
reimburse  the  Churchwardens  the  monies  they  had  expended  in  re-  • 
pairing  the  Church,  and  in  other  incidents  to  their  office,  amounting  to 
8071.  14s.  which  order  was  signed  by  the  Plaintiff  and  several  other  of 
the  Parishioners. 

The  rate  being  afterwards  made  was  resisted  by  the  Defendant  and 
others,  and  eventually  quashed  on  appeal.  The  Plaintiff  was  after- 
wards sued  by  the  persons  who  had  done  the  repairs,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  pay ;  and  then  filed  his  bill  in  Chancery,  praying  that  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  the  sums  paid  by  him,  and  to  which  he  was 
liable  for  the  repairs,  and  that  a  rate  might  be  made  to  rehnbusse  him. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  with  costs,  on  the  ground  that  a  Court  of 
Equity  could  not  decree  a  rate  to  be  made  to  reimburse  a  former 
Churchwarden  monies  laid  out  by  him  whilst  in  office,  in  pursuance  of 
a  Vestry  Order,  as  that  would  be  to  shift,  the  burthen  from  the  Parish* 
ioners  at  the  time  being  to  future  Parishioners.  The  Plaintiff  then 
brought  the  present  action  against  the  Defendant  as  his  co-Churchwarden, 
for  the  amount  of  a  moiety  of  the  bills  so  paid  by  him  for  the  repairs* 
and  at  the  trial  before  Mr.  Baron  Garrow  at  the  assizes  for  Suffolk,  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  Plaintiff. 

The  Defendant  resbted  the  action,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  other 
parishioners  who'  attended  the  vestry,  and  ordered  the  repairs,  should 
have  been  made  Defendants  with  huh,,  as  liable  to  contribute  their  shares 
of  the  expences  incurred ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  he  now  applied  for 
a  new  trial. 

The  Court,  however,  said,  that  if  the  doctrine  contended  for'  were 
sanctioned,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  every  Parishioner 
liable ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  that  all  should  be  joined  in 
the  action.  The  persons  who  attended  and  signed  the  Orders  of  Vestry 
acted  merely  as  vestry-men,  without  any  intention  to  render  themselves 
individually  liable :  and  as  the  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  ordered  these 
repairs  jointly  in  their  character  of  Churchwardens,  they  had  no  legal 
demand  on  the  Parishioners  collectively,  but  were  themselves  jointly 
liable  to  pay  for  them.  The  Court,  therefore,  refused  the  application 
for  anew  trial. 
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COURT  OP  EXCHEQUER,  Sittings  a*teh  Michaelmas  Term*,  M2I. 

Boulton  (Clerk)  v.  Richards  awd  Booth* 

9  Price's  Reports,  671. 

(Appointment  of  Tithes  between  a  Rector  and  a  Portionist.) 

Tins  was  a  very  singular  and  embarrassing  case,  and  one  to  which  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards  expressed  himself  as  having  given  as 
much,  or  more  consideration,  than  he  had  ever  given  to  any  other, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  ; — and  ultimately, 
felt  obliged  to  recommend  a  compromise ;  and  that  the  parties  would 
agree  to  choose  among  themselves  their  own  Chancellor,  as  the  best 
mode  of  terminating  the  matter. 

The  facts  briefly  were,  that  the  Plaintiff  was  the  Rector  of  the 
Rectory  of  G tendon,  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
decessors appeared  to  have  ever  received  any  tithes,  but  only  ten  pounds 
a  year.     The  defendant,  Booth,  claimed  to  be  the  Impropriate  Rector, 
entitled  to  the  manor,  rectory,  and  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  of  Glen- 
don,  and  to  the  tithes  thereof  in  fee.     And  it  appeared  that  he,  and 
those  under  whom  he  claimed,  had,  for  the  last  280  years,  been  in  per- 
ception of  the  whole  of  the  tithes,  deriving  their  title  by  grant  from 
the  Crown,  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  (30  Hen. 
VIII,)  and  the  tithes  in  question  having  formerly  belonged  to  the 
monastery*  or  abbey  of  Pipewell  (one  of  the  privileged  order  of  Cw- 
tettians).     There  was  no  church-yard  or  burying-ground  in  Glendon  ; 
but  there  was  a  small  room  in  the  mansion-house  of  the  defendant. 
Booth,  commonly  called  the  Chapel,  in  which  divine  service  had  occa- 
sionally been  performed  by  the  plaintiff  and  his  predecessor  for  twenty- 
five  years  past,  at  which  various  families  attended,  though  the  only 
entrance  to  the  chapel  was  through  Mr.  Booth's  house.     Marriages 
and  christenings  had  occasionally  been  solemnized  there,  but,  as  it  was 
alleged,  by  permission  of  Defendant  and  his  ancestors  ;  and  parochial 
offices  had  been  served  in  the  parish.     The  Church  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Rushton,  was  generally  resorted  to  by  the  Defendants  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Glendon.     The  Defendant  Booth,  and  his  prede- 
cessors, had  presented  to  the  Rectory,  as  a  Rectory,  for  upwards  of 
200  years,  and  there  appeared  to  have  been  two  presentations  by  the 
Crown,  on  lapse.     By  Pope  Niclwlas's  Taxation,   the  E  celesta  or 
Church  of  Glendon,  (the  term  E celesta  being  considered  as  signifying 
a  Rectory)  was  valued  at  six  marks  and  a  half,  or  U.  6s.  8d.     By  the 
Ecclesiastical  Survey  (of  Hen.  VIII.)  the  value  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  Rectory,  let  to  farm  by  the  year,  was  stated  then  to  be  81.  6s, 
d\a\  per  annum ;  and  by  the  Parliamentary  Survey,  the  possessions 
of  Pipewell  Abbey  were  stated  to  consist  of  (inter  alia)  a  portion  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Rectors  of  Glendon,  of  the  value  of  4/.  6s.  &d.  per 

•  The  Report  of  this  case,  though  decided  so  long  ago,  is  only  now  recently  pub- 
lished. .... 
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The  Defendant  Booth  was  the  owner  6f  all  the  lands  in  the 
parish,  except  about  sixteen  acres. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Plaintiff  filed  bis  Bill  against  the 
Defendants,  claiming  the  tithes  of  com,  grain,  and  hay  of  the  whole 
parish,  and  relied  upon  his  common-laW  right  as  Rector.  '••••• 
;  The  Court  held  that  the  Plaintiffs  title,  as  Rector,  was  satisfactorily 
established,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  all.  such  tithes  as  did  not  for- 
merly  belong  to  the  monastery ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was,  to  ascertain 
what  those  tithes  were,  and  how  those  which  formerly  belonged  to.  the 
monastery,  and  now  to  the  Defendant,  as  Portipnist,  were  to  be  sepa-< 
rated  and  distinguished  from  those  which  belong  to  the  Rector.'  To 
ascertain  this  point,  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Master,  but  his 
Report  gave  no  further  information;  And  now,  upon  the  rehearing, 
the  Court  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  decree  in 
favour  of  the  Rector,  unless  he  could  first 'shew  in  respect  of  what 
tithes  an  account  was  to  be  taken  ;  and;  therefore,  that  they  would 
detain  the  Plaintiff's  Bill  for  Some  time  longer,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity,  in  the  interim,  of  electing  to  take  proceedings  at  common 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  title;  otherwise  his  Bill  must 
be  dismissed;  but  without eosts. 

Note, — No  subsequent  proceedings  in  this  cause  have  been  reported* 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  Easter  Term,  1824. 
Davibs  (Clerk)  v.  Mosely  and  Others. 

I  Mc'Cleland'*  Report,  p.  143. 
(Of  a  Modus  for  Clover.  J 

This  was  a  Vicar's  suit  for  tithes  ;  and  upon  a  trial  at  law,  directed 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  die  purpose  of  trying  the  existence  of 
two  Moduses  pleaded  by  the  Defendants,  in  answer  to  the  Plaintiff's 
claim:  viz. — 1st.  Yearly  for  every  day's  math  (acre)  of  hay,  and  s«^ 
in  proportion,  &c,  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  in  kind  of  hay  yearly  arising, 
&c. ;  and  2d,  A  cover  (two-thirds  of  an  acre)  for  every  cover  of 
clover,  and  so  in  proportion,  &c,  in  lieu  of  tithe  in  kind  of  clover. 
The  Jury  found  a  verdict  affirming  both  Moduses  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  application  was  now  made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  not  to 
confirm  the  finding  of  the  Jury  as  to  the  second  Modus,  as  being  con- 
trary to  law. 

On  the  part  of  the  Vicar,  it  was  insisted  .that  clover,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  other  grasses,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  Modus  ; 
because,  a  Modus,  to  be  good,  must  have  existed  immemorially,  and 
ied  clover  (which,  it  was  said,  must  be  taken  to  be  the  species  in 
question)  had  uniformly  been  considered  as  one  of  the  grasses  of 
modern  introduction ; — an  objection  which  was  made  in  former  cases, 
referred  to  *.    It  was  also  urged  that  clover  was  not  indigenous  ;  as 

*  Franklin  v.  Spilling,  S  Jnst.  TSO.    Mfood  «.  Harrison,  3  (SwyL  970, 
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was  proved  by  the  fret  of  the  crop  exhausting  itself  in  two  or  three 
years ;  and  that  clover,  when  cut  and  reared,  was  hay,  and  would  be 
covered  by  a  Modus  for  hay ;  wherefore,  as  a  day's  math,  and  a  cover, 
are  different  quantities,  the  two  Moduses  were  inconsistent  one  with 
the  other,  although  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  Defendants  contended  that  the  Modus  for  clover  was  good ; 
because  clover  existed,  and  was  known  in  this  country  before  the  time 
of  legal  memory,  for  which  they  cited  two  former  decisions*,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  Thomson  expressly  said  that 
clover  was  indigenous. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  Alexander,  in  delivering  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court,  observed,  that  from  all  the  enquiries  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make  among  agriculturists,  his  undoubted  opinion  was,  that  clover  is 
indigenous  to  this  country,  and  that  there  was  no  solid  ground  for  the 
objection  taken.  And,  with  respect  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  of 
the  two  Moduses,  his  Lordship  held,  that  although  clover  grass  might 
be  covered  by  a  Modus  for  hay ;  yet  it  did  not,  therefore,  follow,  that 
if  there  was  such  a  production  in  this  country  as  clover  from  beyond 
time  of  legal  memory,  there  might  not  be  a  distinct  Modus  in  respect 
of  it.  The  Jury  had  so  found  it,  and  their  Verdict  was  an  answer  to  all 
the  objections  against  the  custom. 

The  Verdict  of  the  Jury  was  accordingly  confirmed. 


WORCESTER  ASSIZES,  Utir.Juj,Y,  1823. 

Hulme  (Clerk)  v.  Pardoe.    f' 

1  Carrington's  Reports,  p.  ,03. 

(Tithe  Composition,) 

Tb*  Defendant,  Mrs.  Pardoe,  was  the  occupier  of  a  ferra,  for  which 
She  had  agreed  to  pay  a  Tithe-Composition  of  £%5  per  annum,  fiviii 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  At  Lady-day,  1822,  she  quitted  the 
form,  having,  however,  after  that  time,  divers  titheable  articles  on  the 
farm,  and  what  is  termed  the  off-going  crop. 

The  Plaintiff  claimed  a  year's  composition  up  to  Michaelmas,  l$f&. 
The  Defendant  proposed  to  pay  half  a  year's  composition,  up  to  Lady- 
day,  1622,  and  the  tithe  in  kind  of  the  off-going  crop,  but  denied  her 
obligation  to  pay  the  whole  year's  composition. 

Mr.  Baron  HuUock  ruled,  that  as  the  composition  was  at  one  fixed 
sum,  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  and  the  tithe-year  was  begun, 
the  defendant  having  also  titheable  articles  on  this  farm  after  the 
Lady-day,  when  it  was  contended  the  composition  expired  by  her 

Sing  away,  she  was  bound  to  pay  the  whole  year's  composition,  up  to 
ichaelmas,  1S22.    However,  he  gave  the  defendant  leave  to  enter  a 
Nonsuit,  if  the  Court  above  should  think  his  judgment  wrong. 
Verdict  for  the  Plaintiff. 

*  Bartie  «.  Beaumont,  9  Price,  303.    Stokes  v.  Morgan,  4  WeetTs  Deer.  499. 
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Dunstak,  it  seems,,  in  despite  of  all  his  miracles,  had  left  his  great 
work  very  imperfect,  since,  even  within  the  walls  of  his  own  Cathe- 
dral, a  married  Clergy  remained  to  be  expelled  by  his  successors. 
Juhelgar,  Siric,  iElfric,  each  in  his  turn,  is  commended  for  the  support 
he  gave  to  this  favourite  policy  of  Rome;  but  the  commendation 
broves  no  less  the  pertinacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy  in  resisting 
it ;  and,  in  tact,  it  remained  for  the  Sword  of  the  Norman  to  establish 
its  preponderance.  Neither,  indeed,  did  the  hierarchy  favor  all  the 
growing  errors  of  the  Romish  Church*  The  latter  of  the  above  Pri- 
mates, (jBlfric,  consecrated  996)  had  the  character  of  the  most  judi- 
cious and  learned  man  of  his  time  in  the  kingdom.  Roman  Catholic 
writers  are  consequently  pleased  to  enrol  his  name  among  the  great 
patrons  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  ascribe  to  his  influence  with  Ethel- 
red;  monastic  foundations  of  which  there  remain  no  traces.  The  works 
of  JElfric,  however*  which  do  remain  to  us  are  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  above-  eulogy.  1%  has  indeed  been  called  in  question,  how  far  all 
the  works  of  MIMe  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Primate,  rather  than  to 
another  of  the  same  name  who  sat,  twenty  years  after,  in  die  See  of 
York ;  but  the  controversy  by  no  means  affects  his  theological  wri- 
tings* of  which  die  homily  that  was  read  in  England  on  Easter-day, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  Saxon  relic  extant.  It  may  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  this  homily,  set  forth  by  the  Primate,  and  annually  deli* 
vered  to  the  people,  that  the  growth  of  the  extravagant  superstition  of 
die  Teal  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
in  the  Church  for  the  last  century,  was  arrested  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Clergy.  Our  national  Church,  at  this  day,  cannot  more  dis- 
tinctly maintain  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  only  spiritualty 
partaken,  than  is  asserted  in  die  homily  of  MUxie,  and,  in  fact,  the  sac* 
ceeding  generation  was  reared  in  that  belief,  and  was  regarded  in  a 
light  little  short  of  schismatics,  when  the  authoritative  voice  of  the 
Council  of  Vercelli  declared  what  was  thenceforth  to  be  held  as  'the 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 
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The  opinions  of  ALlfric  are  scarcely  less  heterodox  on  other  points. 
He  not  only  enjoins  the  Clergy  to  read  the  Scriptures  on  Sundays  and 
holidays!  in  the  Saxon  language,  but  appeals  to  them  as  the  final  rule 
of  Faith  and  conduct ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan,  undertook  a 
translation,  of  which  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  of 
Judges,  are  still  preserved.  When  the  disorganization  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of  Ethel- 
red  for  its  government,  is  recollected,  the  character  and  occupations  of 
jElfric  appear  altogether  extraordinary.  They  prove,  indeed,  that  the 
convulsions  of  the  period  had  not  the  effect,  in  the  decay  of  learning, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  induce  a  doubt,  whether  the  im- 
puted ignorance  and  incompetency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy  had  any 
other  foundation  than  the  rancour  of  the  opposite  party.  The  period, 
however,  is  not  yet  arrived  to  enter  into  this  discussion :  the  Primate 
had  indeed  implanted  those  doctrines  which  were,  ultimately,  to  be. 
eradicated  only  by  the  extermination  of.  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  their  belief;  but  he  died  before  the  controversy  had  assumed  a  tone 
of  acrimony,  and  difficulties  of  another  kind  impended  over  his  imme- 
diate successors. 

The  fatal  policy  of  purchasing  the  retreat  of  the  northern  invaders 
.by  the  payment  of  10,000/.,  is  ascribed  to  Siric,  and  was  not,  perhaps, 
extraordinary  in  a  feeble  old  man,  who  partook  in  the  panic  which 
•spread  even  to  the  gates  of  Canterbury,  when  a  fleet  of  ninery-tliree  ships 
entered  the  Stour.  It  fell  in,  however,  too  well  with  the  indolent  habits 
of  Ethelred,  and  was  pursued  until  the  means  of  satiating  their  yearly 
crowing  exorbitancy  were  exhausted.  Siric  scarcely  survived  the 
*nrst  exaction,  and  the  See  was  vacant,  when  the  following  year  brought 
down  fresh  invaders  under  the  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
of  Norway,  who,  failing  in  an  attack  upon'London,  retreated  only  with 
<rcore  exasperation,  burning,  plundering  and  slaughtering,  as  they 
coasted  the  shores  of  Kent  and. Sussex,  until  they  were  appeased  by 
the  undertaking  to  provision  their  fleet  as  it  lay  in  winter  quarters  at 
•Southampton,  and  by  the  payment  of  16,000/; 

Elphege,  who  succeeded  iElfric  at  Canterbury,  and  nobly  vindicated 
•himself  from  the  imputation  of  these  ignominious  measures  by  his  sub- 
sequent martyrdom,  seems  to  have  improved  this  season  of  conciliation 
and  repose  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.     He  then  held  the  See  of  Win- 
chester, and  when  Aulaff,  the  King  of  Norway,  vibited  the  court  df 
Ethelred  at  Andover,  converted  him  to  Christianity  and  drew  from  him 
a  promise,  which  also,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  he  performed,  never 
again  to  molest  England.  The  good-faith  of  Aulaff,  indeed,  underwent 
•  no  very  long  probation,  as  he  was  immediately  after  involved  in  a  war 
with  Denmark,  and  being  defeated  in  a  naval  action,  plunged  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned.     But  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  as  little  likely 
to  be  broken  by  the  death  as  to  be  appeased  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Norwegian ;  others  succeeded,  and  their  demands  rose  to  20,000/.,  tb 
£4',000/„  to  30,000/.,  and  to  40,000/.     The  counsels  of  Ethelred  only 
tended  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  period.    In  the  year  1Q02,  He 
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is.  safd  to  have  given  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Danes 
throughout  En gland,  and  their  countrymen  returned  the  following  sea- 
son, intent  upon  revenge  as  .well  as  plunder:  and  when  at  length  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  arms^the  fatal  influence  of  the  brothers 
Edric  and  Brih trie  rendered  the  appeal  hopeless/ 

The  narne  of  iElfric  does*  not  appear  mixed  up  with  these  events, 
but  Elphege,  who  was  consecrated  in  1006,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
resistance  he  opposed  to  the  exactions  of  the  invaders,  and  the  suffer- 
ings he  underwent  in  consequence.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  legend  of  so 
favourite  a  martyr  is  to  be  supposed  deficient  in 'its  complehrerit  of 
miracles ;  but  that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  they  had  anjr 
other  foundation  than  the  taste  of  his  biographer  for  such  decorations, 
and  the  recorded  scrupjes  of  Lanfranc  to  admit' him  into  die'  Romish 
inartyrology  without  some  such  evidence  of  Romish  sanctity.  The 
rigid  enforcement  of  Fasts,  which  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
councils  held  during  his  Primacy,  seems  to  confirm  the  account  Of  his 
austerities.  •  ' 

Elphege  was  scarcely  seated  at  Canterbury  before  the  Danish  fleet 
again  entered  the  Stour,  and  Etlielred  was  at  length  induced' to  collect 
the  force  of  the  country;  but  "  they  lay  out  all  their  harvest  only  to 
their  own  harm,"  whilst  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  received  no  check? 
and  the  mighty  naval  armament  which  was  assembled  at  Sandwich  in  the 
following  years,  was  broken 'up  by  the  divisions  of  its  leaders  before  the 
fleet  of  Thurkill  appeared  upon  the  coast;  and  left  the  men  of  Kent  no 
other  means  of  escaping  from  his  ravages  than  by  submitting  to  his  ex- 
actions. The  rapid  movements  of  the  invaders  do  not  seem,  hitherto,  to 
have  allowed  them  to  molest  Canterbury,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its 
inhabitants  had  pleaded  their  security  from  the  violence,  as  an  exemption 
from  the  tribute  which  was  levied  upon  the  country.  It  was  plainly  the 
premeditated  object  of  the  Danes  in  the  autumn  of  1 01 1,  when  they  made 
their  way  thither,  immediately  upon  landing  at  Sandwich,  and  had  invest- 
ed the  city  before  any  force  could  be  collected  together  to  oppose  them'. 
The  Primate  did  hot  forsake  his  post  in  this  daager,  and  when  after  a 
siege  of  some  days,  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  city; 
and  made  good  their  entrance,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  thus  crea- 
ted, he  rushed  from  his  Cathedral  in  the  vain  hope  of  restraining  the 
brutality' of  the  conquerors,  and 'was  spared,  on  the  instant,  as  if  only 
to  increase  their  triumph  by  making  him  the  witness  of  the  conflagra- 
tion of  his  Church,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  Clergy  and  the  inhabitants 
of  every  age  and  sex.  About  eight  hundred  persons  only  are  said  to 
have  been  spared  in  this  tragedy,  and  only  four  of  the  members  of  his 
Church.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  without  the  walls,  escaped  in 
comparative  safety,  but,  there  is  too  good  reason  to  suppose,  by  no 
means  immaculate.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  states;  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Danes  Was  effected  "through  the  treachery  of  Elfmar, 
whose  life  the  Archbishop  had  formerly  saved ;"  a  treason  aggravated 
by  ingratitude,  which  historians  had  some  hesitation  in  imputing  to  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  of  that1  name,  whom,  it  should  seem  from  the 
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sjaw  document,  they  subsequently  "siifiered  to  goaway."  ;  Themir 
Males,  however,  which  are  related  by  the  Chroniclers  of  St.  Angus- 
•tine's  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  exemption, of  their  Abbey* 
involve  their  whole  tale  in  the  imputation  of  fiction,  and  imply  a  oon- 
sdoosness  of  truth  to  be  concealed,  which  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt 
thai  die  two  pateagos  relate  to  the  same  person.  The  expectation  of 
ransom  seems  to  hare  induced  the  Danes  to  spare  the  lives  of  Blpbege* 
of  the  King's  steward4!  and  of  the  Abbess  of  Minster  in  Thane*,  which 
last  had  beta  doomed  to  see  the  whole,  of  her  sister  hood  burnt  to  death 
in  the  church  to  which  they  had  fled*  but  Elfmar  had  already  paid 
the  ignominious  price  of  his  liberation. 

The  venerable  Archbishop  was  compelled  to  accompany  the  fleet 
np  the  Thames ;  and  continued  a  prisoner  whilst  it  lay  at  Greenwich 
through  the  following  winter.  He  was  by  no  means,  however,  shnt 
out  from  all  opportunity  of  exercising  his  function,  and  if  the  patient 
endurance  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  the  dignified  asperity  with 
which  he  reproved  his  blood-stained  captors  bad  the  effect  of  inflam- 
iugthem  only  the  more  against  him,  and  of  aggravating  the  severity  of 
his  imprisonment,  it  seems  also  tp  have  touched  the  hearts  of  some 
amongst  them,  and  been  the  means,  under  Providence^  of  converting 
them'  to  Christianity.  A  tribute  of  no  less  than  48,000/.  was  now  de* 
manded  by  them  as  the  price  of  their  departure*  and  by  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Edrtic*  again  acceded  to.  The  winter,  however,  was  passed; 
and  the  exertions  of  Edric  and  the  council,  even  aided  by  the  ream 
which  the  Danish  position  excited  in  London,  failing  to  collect  that 
sum,  the  marauders  became  impatient  of  the  delay*  and  again  appealed 
to  the  captive  Primate*  He  had  resolutely  opposed  the  short-sighted 
policy,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  exhorted  his  countrymen 
to  disregard  his  personal  danger,  and  now  resisted  the  final  demand  of 
5000&  for  his  own  liberation. 

Probably  in  the  hope  that  his  resolution  would  give  way  in  the  inw 
terval,  they  respited  his  death  to  the  end  of  another  week.  Thai  .it 
was  the  deliberate  purpose  of  Thurkill  and  the  other  leaders  to  put 
their  threat  into  execution  at  that  time  is  by  no  means  manifest,  for 
when  he  was  brought  forth  into  the  marketplace,  a  drunken  rabble 
furiously  rushed  upon  him*  and  he  was  sinking  under  their  blows  and 
the  bones  and  skulls  of  oxen  which  were  snatched  up  and.  cast  upon 
him.  When  one,  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  confirmed  on  the  preceding 
day,  rather  in  pity  than  in  vengeance,  (imput  motus  pietate)  terminated 
his '  sufferings  by  the  stroke  of  his  axe. 

The  horror  excited  by  die  report  of  this  barbarity  probably  wrought 
upon  the  citisens,  for  k  should'seem  that  the  tribute  was  forthcoming  • 
on  the  folk) wing  day.  The  body  of  the  Primate,  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  every  indignity,  was  restored  lor  sepulture,  and,  when  the 
invaders  dispersed  with  their  booty,  Thurkill,  together  with  forty«<five 
of  their  ships,  stipulated  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Ethelred,  and  de* 
fend  the  land  in  case  of  further  aggressions. 

The  memory  of  Elphege  was  deservedly  hold  in  the  highest  i 
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by  tbeAagla-fiwEon^  aor  did  Aeir  NiMPmai  cooqaeror*  think  fit  t» 
degrade  his  shrine  from  its  place  by  the  high  altar  of  his  eathedral  and 
opposite  to  that  of  Dtmstan*  Beyond,  his  patriotism,  indeed,  he  had 
a  daini  nfion  their  veneration  whwh  they  were  little  apt  to  undersatej 
having,  m  the  midst  of  the  distinctions- of  his  country  contrived  to 
add  the  manots  of  Farningham  (Parva)  and  Warehorneto  the  endow- 
ment of  Christ-Church. 

Ethelred  appointed  Lifirig,  Bishop  of  Wells*  to  the  arehi<<episo9pal 
Seeearly  in  the  following  year  (1013)  $  but  it  was  only  td  east  him  like 
his  predecessor  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  Sweyne,  who  had  joined 
in  the  expedition  of  Aulaff,  twenty  years  before,  again  commanded  in 
person*  He  found  Thurkilly  whose  army  lay  at  Greenwich*  whilst  bis 
fleet  commanded  the  Thames,  still  feithful  to  his  compact  with  Btbefe» 
red;  and  had  no  inducement  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Call* 
terfouryj  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  the  last 
irruption.  Sailing,  therefore,  from  Sandwich*  he  made  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  and  from  thence  ovetran  all  the  midland  parts  of  Eng* 
land.  The  despair  of  the  people  was  nbv/  at  its  height,  and  casting 
off  their  allegiance  to  Ethelred,  they  submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  the  ' 
Dane,  who  advanced  upon  the  metropolis  through  the  heart  o£  the  land* 
ThurkihV  it  seems,  for  some  time  imparted  ^confidence  to  the  contempt 
tibk  King,  and  when  at  length  London  opened  its  gates  to  Sv*sy*e% 
received  die  Saxon  princes  on  board  his.  fleet  and  transported  them  to 
the  shelter  they  sought  in  Normandy,  whither  also  the  affrighted  Pri- 
mate fled  upon  his  enlargement.  The  death  of  Sweyne,  however,  be* 
fore  his  government  was  well  recognised,  induced  Ethelred  to  return) 
andLliifing  took  the  opportunity  of  again  eovering-in  his  cathedral. 

Kirate*  whose  presence  in  Denmark  was  required  upon  his  father's 
death,  had  contented  himself  with  an  act  of  vindictive  barbarity  u|kmi 
the  hostages  in  his  power,  and  hastily  quitted  the  shores  of  England, 
But  Edric  v?as  still  employed  in  rivetting  the  Danish  yoke  upon  the 
necks  of  his  countrymen*  and  a  tribute  of  £1*000/.  was  again  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  army  of  Thurkill*  These  treacherous,  counsels  were* 
however*  vigorously  opposed  by  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  at 
whose  head  the  Ethling  now  first  displayed  the  manliness  of  his  cha- 
racter. Two  of  them  immediately  fell  victims  to  the  resentnfent  of 
Edric*  and  Edmund  escaping  from  the  court  of  his  lather*  waited  for 
no  authority  to  raise  a  power  upon  their  estates ;  mid  by  the  time 
Knots  returned  the  following  year,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  chasing  Edric  from  the  court  of  Ethelred. 
The  traitor  went  over  with  the  fleet  of  ThurkiU  to  the  party  of  Knute ) 
but  the  Ethling  continued  in  force  sufficient  to  maintain  the  struggle* 
The  king  forsook  his  army  in  despair ;  Uehtred  withdrew  bis-  forces  to 
defend  his  earldom  of  Northumberland ;  but  the  intrepid  prince  pro* 
tracted  the  struggle,  and  on  the  death  of  Ethelred,  in  1016,  succeeded 
to  a  throne  which  he  had  shewn  his  competency  to  maintain.  He  was 
crowned  by  Lifing  in  London,  but  immediately  afterwards  appeared 
in  arms  in  the.  west,  which  he  recovered ;  again  relieved  the  metropolis; 
and  returned  to  establish  his  authority  in  Wessex ;   re-appeared  to 
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chase  the.  Danes  across  Kent  to  the.  Isle.of  Shepey,  and  when  defeated 
at  Assingdon,  in  Essex,  rallied  a  fresh  force  in  Gloucestershire  to  renew 
the  struggle.     . 

The  short  career  of  Edmund  redeems  the  character  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  princes ;  in  Hctle  more  than  a  twelvemonth  from  his -first  appear- 
ance in  arms, he- was  no  more.  Edric  is.  said.  to.  have  boasted  that  in. 
addition  to  his  other  treasons,  he  had  opened  the  throne  for. the  acces* 
■ion  of  Knute  by  the  assassination  of  his  intrepid  competitor,  and  to 
have  received  his  recompence  from  the  ready  axe  of  the  Dane.  Knute 
was  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  Lifing  again,  called  to  London 
to  set  the  crown  upon  bis  head.  The  Primate,  whom,  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle calls  also  Elfstan,  and  Parker,  Electanus,  died  in  101  a- 20.  His 
repair  of  his  cathedral  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  is  recorded 
also  as  a  benefactor  to  his  church  in  lands,  but  the  only  accessions  to 
its  endowment  of  any  magnitude  were  the  manors  of  HolUngbourne  and 
Houghton  (Malherbe),  L.  S.  A.  under  the  will  of  Athelstan,  the  elder 
brother  of  Edmund,  who  died  in  10 Id. 

Athelnoth,  who  succeeded,  is  related  to  have  been  destined  to  that 
station  by  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Dunstan,  even  in  his  childhood.  But 
his  career  furnishes  ample  matter  of  interest  without  reverting  to  these 
customary  embellishments.  He  had  been  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  an 
office  the  name  of  which  was  sufficient  to  startle  his  monkish  historians, 
And  lall  forth  again  the  tale  of  Danish  profanation  to  account  for  an 
apparent  breach  of  rule.  As,  however,  he  had  been  educated  a  monk 
of  Glastonbury,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  master  of  the 
essentials  of  the  monkish  .discipline  of  Dunstan,  how  short  soever  it 
might  fall  of  the  refinements  of  Lanfranc.  That  he  adorned  his  high 
station,  they  confess,  in  ascribing  to  him  the  surname  of."  the  Good," 
and  the  rank  of  a  saint,  and  is. proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  salutary 
influence  that  he  exerted  over  the  character  of  Knute,  which  from  ex- 
hibiting all  the  traits  of  the  savage  superstition  in  which  he  bad  been 
.educated,  became,  before  the  close  of  his.  reign,  worthy  of  the  Chris- 
tianity at  least  which  was  then  professed*  It  is  observable  that  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  says  .he  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  1020,  and  in  1022 
went  .to  Rome,  and  received  the  pall,  and  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
by  Pope  Benedict,  as  if  the  Papal  sanction  was  not,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  considered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  his  election  to  the  See, 
but  only  to  the  exercise  of  his  legan tine  power.  He  is  represented  to 
have  consecrated  the  Bishops  of  St.  David  s  andof  Llandaff  immediately 
after. his  return  ;  an  extension  of  his  jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  his 
predecessors,  and  which,  indeed,  the  first  Norman  primates  failed  to 
maintain. 

,  The  hasty  repairs  of  his  predecessor  left  much  for  Athelnoth  to  do 
to  the  fabric  of  his  cathedral  during  his  more  tranquil  primacy;  nei- 
ther was  he  careless  of  its  endowment,  having  purchased  or  rather  re- 
deemed, from  Syred  de  Chilleham  the  manor  of  Godmersham  and 
restored  it  to  his  church.  It  should  seem  that  the  former  donation  of 
that  manor  by  Beornulph,  in  822,  had  not'  prevented  its  resumption 
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by  the  representative  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Kent,  rind  indeed  jt  was 
the  practice  to1  a  much  later  period  to  mistrust  the  validity  of  a  dorta-* 
tion  without  the  confirmation  of  the  heir.  The  manors  Of  Saltwood 
and  Petham  were  also  conferred  upon  it,  in  the  presence  of  Knute,  hf 
one  of  his  nobles  of  the  name  of  Halfden,  and  the  King  himself,  in  ad-1' 
dition  to  die  privileges  he  obtained  at  Rome,  bestowed  upon  it  the" 
haven  of  Sandwich,  with  so  much  land  as  a  man  could  hurl  an  aXe  over^ 
standing  on  shipboard  at  high-water;  This  latter  gift  is  indeed  re-' 
marked  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  after  the 
Conquest ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  grant  was  enlarged  by  Odo,  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror,  there  could  have  Veen  no  m<* 
ducement  to  falsify  that  record,  and  the  only  doubt  seems  whether  the 
grant  was  not  rather  the  confirmation  with  the  definition  of  its,  bounds^ 
of  a  much  older  pretension  on  the  part  of  trie  Church  of  Canterbury. 
The  visit  of  Knute  to  Rome  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  circum- 
stances of  the  primacy  of  Athelnoth.  The  ruler  of  six  kingdoms,  and 
who  had  distinguished  his  journey  by  the  most  munificent  oblations  upon 
the  altars  of  the  churches  in  his  way,  was  received  with  no  common 
honour  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Burgundy  seem  t6  have  united 
with1  the  Pontiff  in  conceding  every  object  of  his  solicitation.  The 
pilgrims  from  his  kingdom  to  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  former  princes  without 
detensibn  or  exaction,  and  the  exorbitant  sums  extorted  from  the  arch* 
bishops  for  their  pall  were  remitted  by  the  latter  at  the  expression  of 
Knute's  displeasure.  The  journies  of  the  prelates  to  Italy  were  indeed 
the  means,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  drawing  no  inconsiderable  reve* 
nue  from  this  country,  for  in  addition  to  the  exactions  of  the  papal 
court,  they  rarely  returned  without  being  cajoled  into  the  purchase  of 
retfcs,  of  which  the  arm  of  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo;  is  related 
to  have  cost  Athelnoth  no  less  than  6000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and 
60  pounds  weight  of  gold.  He  transferred  it  from  Pavia  to  the  Church 
of  Coventry,  then  newly  founded  by  Earl  Leofric,  where  the  precious 
commodity  was  preserved  in  a  shrine  of  silver  *. 

Upon  the  death  of  Knute,  in  1035,  the  kingdom  was  again  thrown' 
into  a  state  of  tumult  by  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his  kingdoms. 
Conceiving  his  younger  son,  who  was  born  in  England  of  the  widow  of 
Ethelred,  unequal  to  the  government  of  a  newly  conquered  dominion, 
he  left  the  throne  of  England  to  his  elder,  Harold.  The  Primate,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  upon  his  children  by 

*  The  relics  of  St.  Augustine  were  pronounced,  in  tho  year  1738  by  the 
Bishop  of  Pavia,  and  attested  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  the  peaJ»  of 
bells,  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,-  (in  coelo  aureo)  at 
that  place.  There  were  those,  indeed,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  dispute  the 
decision  ;  but  whether  upon  so  good  ground  as  the  disclosure  of  an  immu*- 
tilated  body,  we  are  not  sufficiently  read  in  the  controversy  to  assert.  Suefe 
a  circumstance  would  indeed  have  set  the  intuition  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth 
in  fearful  array  against  the  integrity  of  fbe  shrine  of  Coventry,  which  v* 
should* be  sorry  to  sec  impeached. 
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Emm*,  rather  than  the  will  of  Ktiute,  not  ortly  refused  to  set  the  cfrown 
upon  his  he*d,  but  solemnly  forbadd  the  other  Bishops  to.  perform  that 
office.  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the  late  King, 
appears  also  to  have  maintained  the  cWm  of  Harda  Knute  in  Wesaex, 
until  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession  became  apparent  in  the  descent 
of  the  sons  of  Ethelred  upon  the  shores  of  England.  The  evil  conse- 
ouences  of  the  pertinacity  of  the  Archbishop  Were  also  too  apparent. 
Owing  no  obligation  to  the  Church,  Harold  cast  off  all  respect  for  it. 
The  Primate  was,  consequently,  induced  to  give  way ;  and  the  young 
prince,  whose  cause  he  maintained,  lingering  still  in  Denmark,  and  the 
election  of  Harold  being  no  longer  withstood  by  Godwin,  he  was 
crowned  in  1037.  The  good  Archbishop  lingered  only  to  the  following 
year. 

Edsy,  his  successor,  had  early  recommended  himself  tb  the  Chapter 
of  his  Cathedra] ;  having,  On  his  becoming  a  monk,  granted  to  them  the 
manors  of  Apeldore  and  Orpington,  with  their  appendages.  He  was 
the  same  year,  1032,  appointed  Chorepiscopus,  tb  assist  the  Archbishop, 
his  nominal  See  being  at  St.  Martin's  in  Dover,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued* until  he  succeeded  to  the  patriarchal  chair.  Iil  1040,  he  went 
to  Rome  for  his  pall ;  and,  the  same  year,  crowned  Harda  Knute ;  as, 
in  the  year  after  that  King's  death,  namely,  in  1048,  he  also  did  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  In  1044,  he  was  induced  by  his  increasing  in- 
firmities to  commit  the  administration  of  his  diocese  to  Siward,  Abbot 
pf  Abingdon,  and  accordingly  consecrated  him  a  Bishop ;  but  resumed 
his  functions  in  1046,  when  Siward  was  compelled  to  resign  by  his  own 
infirmities  f.  The  station  of  Siward,  like  that  of  Edsy  himself  during 
the  life  of  his  predecessor,  was  unquestionably  that  of  Chorepiscopus ; 
he  is  never  called  Archbishop,  and  the  resumption  of  Edsy  proves  that 
his  resignation  in  favour  of  Siward  could  not  have  been  absolute.  The 
character  of  Siward  is  heavily  impeached,  among  other  charges,  for  the 
most  unfeeling  abuse  of  his  trust,  and  disregard  of  the  necessities  of  his 
patron;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy  of  the 
time  are  almost  indiscriminately  vilified  by  the  monkish  historians,  and 
as  they  are  palpably  contradicted  by  dates  in  many  of  the  details  of  his 
history  J,  we  may  reasonably  hesitate  in  giving  credence  to  others. 

*  Edsy  is  said,  by  Parker  and  Godwyn,  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
which  is  manifestly  an  error.  Godwyn's  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  that  see 
is  deficient  from  the  death  of  Brithwold,  in  1015,  The  names  of  Ethelric  and 
of  Stigand  are  supplied  by  Higdcn.  The  former  died  a  short  time  after  the 
Primate,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  latter,  whom  the  Monk  of 
Chester  confounds  with  the  Primate  of  that  name,  who  was  translated  from 
the  see  of  Elmfcam  to  Winchester  in  1047;  The  eider  dtigand  was  probably 
the  sane  whom  Knote  set  over  the  monastery  wbieh  he  founded  at  Assinsdon, 
in  1020,  and  who  is  designated,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  "  his  own  priest." 

f  There  ean  be  very  fittle  doubt  that  Siward  died  soon  after  he  had  relin- 
quished the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  and  that  he  who 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  ?038,  was  another  person. 

X  William  of  Malmsbury  even  contradicts  himself  in  assigning  the  dale  of 
bis  death;  by  no  means  the  unimportant  point  which  it  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear;  since  it  involves  the  intrusion  of  Eraost  into  his  diocese,  by  the  Nor. 
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The  Saxon  Chronicle,  however,  gives  an  account  of  the  appointment  of 
Siward,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  Archbishop,  it  states, 
proceeded  "  with  the  permission  and  advice  of  the  King  and  Earl 
Godwin.  It  was  known  to  few  men  else  before  it  was  done ;  because 
the  Archbishop  feared  that  some  other  man  would  either  beg  or  buy  it, 
whom  he  might  worse  trust  and  oblige  than  him,  if  it  were  known  to 
many  men."  The  simple  exposition  of  this  curious  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  alike  contem* 
plated  the  growing  influence  of  the  Normans  at  the  court  of  the  Con- 
fessor, whose  incompetency  rendered  him  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  ascendant  party.  If  the  predilections  of  Edward  for  the  Nop* 
mans,  among  whom  he  had  spent  his  youth,  were  disrelished  by  Leofric 
and  Godwin,  far  more  were  they  apprehended  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Clergy,  who  were  widely  separated  from  those  of  Normandy  in  many 
opinions ;  a  schism  which  every  day  only  tended  more  and  more  to  ex- 
asperate* and  which  naturally  rendered  the  Primate  anxious  to  prevent 
any  o(  the  foreigners  who  possessed  the  King's  ear  from  being  set  over 
his  diocejse.  Edsy  survived  the  resumption  of  his  functions  until  1050, 
when  Robert,  abbot  of  Jumieges,  whom  the  Confessor  had  previously 
placed  in  the  see  of  London,  was  advanced  to  the  primacy* 

The  elevation  of  Robert  justified  the  apprehensions  of  the  Anglo** 
Saxons.  He  immediately  crossed  the  sea  for  his  pall,  and  took  his 
place  as  primate  of  England,  at  the  Council  of  Vercelli,  the  first  wherein 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  brought  into  discussion*.  Itia 
by  no  means,  however,  to  be  assumed  from  this  circumstance  that  it  had 
been  the  ^prevalent  creed  of  the  Church,  or  sanctioned  by  its  Fathers, 
-from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  indeed  a  favourite  dogma  of  the  Romans 
ists  that  the  faith  of  their  Church,  at  this  day,  is  such  as  it  derived 
from  the  Apostles,  and  such  as  it  held  in  all  ages,  and  that  the  startling 
novelty  in  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  which  awoke  the  schism, 
was  the  precision  with  which  he  defined  the  EucharisticaJ  body  to  be 
the  identical  body  which  was  born  of  the  virgin,  crucified,  and  raised 
from  the  dead.  That  ignorance  had  early  misconceived  the  Sacrament 
is  manifest  from  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  the  emperor  Trajan;  but  it  is 
no  less  manifest  that  the  authorities  which  stood  highest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  earliest  centuries  are  con- 
sistently opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  was  subsequently  received* 
Origen  says,  "  It  is  not  the  matter  of  the  bread,  but  the  word  pro- 
nounced over  it,  vphich  profits  them  that  partake  of  it ;"  and  again, 
"  No  wicked  person  can  eat  of  the  true  food."  St.  Jerome*  itt  the  fol- 
lowing century,  says,  "They  that  are  not  holy  do  neither  eat  the  flesh 
of  Jesus,  nor.  drink  his  blood:"  and  Augustine  distinctly  understood 
the  words  of  our  Saviour  figuratively.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
John  Scotus  Erigena  (however  his  opinions  concerning  predestination 
may  have  been  condemned)  was  far  from  condemned  for  his  opposition 

mans,  whilst  he  was  still  living.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  Church  of  Rochester,  which  is  charged  upon  him,  was  palpably 
tbo  work  of  the  rapacious  Odo. 
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to  Radbert ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  homfly  of  iBlfUc,  which  haf 
been  already  spoken  of,  was  founded  upon  his  book.  The  real  pre* 
aence,  however,  had  grown  into  favour  with  the  regular  Clergy,  as  an 
ever-ready  miracle;  and  acquired  shape  and.  consistency  under  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmen.  The  talents  of  Lanfranc  *  were  exerted  m  jts 
favour,  and  its  impugners,  among  whom  was  the  great  body  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Clergy,  were  condemned*  Ulf,  the  elect  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester f,  (Lincoln*)  who  was  present  at  the  Council,  narrowly  escaped 
degradation  on  the  spot,  and,  indeed,  did  not  obtain  consecration  during 
the  primacy  of  Robert ;  and .  the  learned  and  eloquent  Berenger  (ne 
ipse  cbemaileotr)  was  compelled  to  retract  his  .opinions. 

The  Norman  returned  in  the  full  determination  to  extirpate  the  na- 
tional heresy,  and,  after  having  taken  his  archiepiscopal  seat  at  Can- 
terbury, on  St.  Peter's  day,  1051,  resumed  his  station  at  the  ear  of  the 
Confessor.  He  immediately  refused  to  consecrate  Sparhawk,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  successor  in  the  diocese  of  London  during  his  ab- 
sence; but  the  indignation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  blown  into  a 
flame  by  the  intemperance  of  another  foreigner,  and  the  consequent  ap- 
peal of  Godwin  and  his  sons  to  arms.  The  armament,  however,  was 
premature;  and  though  it  is  manifest  that. the  feelings  of  the  country 
were  on  his  aide,  the  horror  of  a  civil  war  prevailed,  and  the  followers 
•f  Godwin  (the  thanes  that,  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.  Sax.Chr.)  gra- 
dually, went  oyer,  to  the  King*  The  confidence  of  the  Normans  seems 
to  have:  known  no  bounds,:  upon  the  subsidence  of  this  first  burst  of 
resentment.  The  Duke  of.  Normandy  was  invited  to  the  court  of  En- 
gland, and,  though  he  certainly  took  no  open  measures  to  ensure  his 
succession  on  the  occasion,  the  entertainment  he.  received  increased  the 
triumph  and  strengthened  the  bands  of  the  Archbishop. 
-  .William  "sumat  e(  honorabat  condecenti  reverentia  hoatiam  saluta- 
retn,  Dominicum  sanguinem,  sinceri  fide  tenens,  quod  vera  doctrina 
prseceperat,  panem  et  vinum  quae  altari  superponuntur,  consecrata  sa- 
eerdotis  lingud.  et.manu,  sancto.  Canone,  Redemptoria  veram  esse  car- 
nem  et  verum  esse,  sanguinem.  Utique  non  ignotum  est  quanto  zelo 
fueritinsectatus,  atque  exterminare  sategerit  e  terr&  su&  aliter  sentien- 
tem  pravitatem."  Under  the.  auspices  of  so  determined  a  son  of  the 
Church,  Robert  proceeded,  from  the  negative  measure  of  refusing  con- 

*  Lanfranc  was  a  native  of  Pavia,  from  whence  Archbishop  AtbeJnotb 
brought  the  relic  of  St.  Augustine.  The  coincidence  is  remarkable.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  venders  of  such  wares  should  appre- 
ciate them  beyond  what  they  "  would  fetch ;"  but  the  chaffery  looks  as  if  the 
controversy  bad  already  qualified  the  veneration  for  that  great  man  in  Pavia, 
as  well  as  raised  it  in  England. 

f  The  history  of  Ulf,  or  Ulfin,  belongs  to  another  diocese ;  but  it  demands 
a  remark  even  here,  that  historians  seem  to  have  sacrificed  identity,  dates,  and 
facts,  to  the  silly  Romance  of  the  Ordeal  of  Emma.  The  Sax.  Cor.  brings  a 
charge,  in  one  sentence,  of  Simony  against  the  Pope  and  Council  of  Yerceili, 
and  of  incompetency  against  the  bishop.  The  latter,  probably,  means  no 
more  than  the  ineptitude,  which,  was  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clergy,  to 
appreciate  the  scholastic  refinements  of  Lanfranc.  The  former  is  too  weighty 
«  matter  to  be  glanced  at  in  a  note. 
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secration,  to  the  actual  deprivation  of  Sparhawk,  and  William,  "  the 
King's  priest,"  another  Norman,  was  invested  with  the  Bishopric  of 
London.  But  the  arrogance  with  which  they  now  bore  themselves 
produced  that  union  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  which  was  alone  wanting 
to  give  preponderance  to  their  party.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was 
given  to  Odo  and  Ralph,  two  Normans,  whom  Edward  had  raised  to 
the  Earldoms  of  Devonshire  and  of  Hereford ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  whole  navy  passed  over  to  Godwin  at  Bruges,  who  sailed 
up  the  Thames  and  appeared  before  London,  rather  as  the  moderator 
between  the  King  and  his  exasperated  people,  than  as  the  instigator  of 
a  rebellion.  The  King's  ships  lay  inactive  in  their  station ;  the  troops, 
which  had  slowly  answered  the  royal  call,  refused  to  fight  against  God- 
win ;  the  citizens  regarded  him  as  a  liberator ;  and,  within  four-and- 
twenry  hours  of  his  appearance,  Edward  commissioned  Stigand  to  con- 
fer with  him  *  ;  and  the  Normans,  without  waiting  for  the  result,  took 
horse  and  fled  with  precipitancy.  The  Archbishop  reached  the  coast 
at  Walton  on  the  Naze,  (Eadulfs  ness,)  and-  embarking  in  a  boat 
scarcely  sea-worthy,  made  his  way  with  all  imaginable  expedition  to 
Rome,  "  leaving  his  pall,  &c."  says  the  Sax.  Chron.  "  because  he  had 
obtained  an  honour  which  God  disclaimed."  Very  little  more ,  is 
known  of  him.  "  Gum  apostblicis  literis  rediens,  apud  Monaster!  unv 
suum  Geminiticum  obiit."  (Higden.)  Among  the  various  relations 
that  were  drawn  up,  either  to  favour  the  claim  or  cloak  the*  usurpation 
of  the  Conqueror,  that  of  Ingulph  protracts  the  life  and  intrigues  of 
Robert  to  the  year  1065 ;  but  those  relations  are  so  completely  at  war 
with  acknowledged  facts  and  with  each  other,  that  there'1  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  above  account  of  Higden,  and  indeed  of 
Malmsbury.  He  appears  to  have  appointed  one  Godwin  a  suffragan 
Bishop  of  St.  Martin's  in  Dover,  and  that  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  sug- 
gest its  having  been  done  in  contemplation  of  his  flight.  Stigand, 
however,  who  had  been  the  Confessor's  chief  commissioner  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Earls,  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Diocese  of  Canter- 
bury.    (Anno  1052.) 

*  This  great  Earl  died  the  following  year,  and  was  lamented  by  his  country- 
men as  "Duke  Godwin,  of  happy  memory.''-  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Hon  was  no  painter;  and  the  character  of  this  great  patriot  has  been  de- 
lineated by  his  enemies  and  adopted  with  too  little  suspicion  by  the  generality 
of  historians,  as  a  monster  of  ambition,  pursuing  his  end  in  artifice,  turbu- 
lence, and  bloodshed,  and  cut  short  with  perjury  upon  his  tongue:  not  one 
single  feature  in  which  terrific  picture  but  may  be  proved  palpably  false. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 


FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


CANTERBURY. 

VREfBRRXD. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Stratten,  Mi  A.  Chap- 
lain of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  a  Minor 
Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  Church ;  also, 
by  the  Very  Rev,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  same,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Halstow, 
Kent. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Erstine,  Head  Gen- 
tleman Commoner  and  B.A.  of  St  Mary 
Rail,  to  the  perpetual  and  augmented  Cu- 
racy of  Broomfield. 


At  Ripple,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Robert 
M'ghen,  Rector  of  that  Parish,  and  Vicar 
of  Bromham  cum  Oakley,  Bedfordshire, 
to  Lucy,  second  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
S.  Coast,  Esq.  of  Ripple  House. 

At  Hearne,  Kent,  the  Rev.  William 
Wallis,  of  Sudbury,  to  Miss  Bundock,  of 
Leytonstone,  Essex. 


Suddenly,  in  his  85th  year,  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Cooper,  Rector  of  Otterden,  Kent, 
and  for  62  yean  Curate  of  Chorley,  Lan- 
cashire. 


TORS. 

PREFERRED* 

The  Rev.  Walter  Fletcher*  M.A*  to  the 
Prebend  of  Bugthorpe,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church ;  Patron,  the  Archbishop. 

The  Rev.  C.  Nixon,  M.A.  to  die  Pre- 
bend of  Segeson,  in  the  Collegiate  Chorea 
of  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire;  Patron, 
the  Archbishop. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Ward,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Eastrington,  Yorkshire;  Patron, 
the  King. 

H  ARRIBA. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  CUnoo, 
M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and 
sou  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  to  Sophia,  second 
daughter  of  Robert  Hotden,  Esq.  of  Nut- 
tall  Temple,  Notts,  and  Darley  Abbey, 
Derbyshire. 


On  Saturday,  September  3d,  at  4 
Kilvington,  Yorkahire,  the  Rev. 
Green,  B.D.  Rector  of  that  para*,  aad 
formerly  Fellow  of  Sidney  Saeees.  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1777,  M.A.  17 St, 
and  B.D.  1787.    The  Rectory  «  m  the 
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patronage  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Sidney  Sussex,  College. 

At  Thorp  Arch,  in  his  74th  year,  the 
Rev.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bard- 
sey,  Yorkshire,  andPaxton,  Huntingdon- 
shire. 

The  Rev.  John  Chapman,  Incumbent  of 
Baildo*. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  D.D.  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Minister 
of  Christ  Church,  Birmingham,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Mary-le-bone,  London ;  Pa- 
tron, the  King. 

The  Rev.  George  ^handler,  D.C.L.  late 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Rec- 
tor of  Southam,  Warwickshire,  to  the 
Rectory  of  All  Soul!s  Church,  Langham 
Place,  St.  Mary-le-bone,  London ;  Patron, 
the  King. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Penfold,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Christ  Church,  Mary-le-bone,  London ; 
Patron,  the  King. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  aged  71, 
the  Rev.  T.  Wisdome,  B.D.  Rector  of 
Faraham,  Essex,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  The  Rectory  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  that 
•Society.  Mr.  Wisdome  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1777,  and' of  B.D.  in  1784. 
He  was  presented  to  the  Living  of  Fara- 
ham in  1794. 

«      '        '•  -  MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  John  Olive,  M.A.  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  to  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Bond;  Vicar 
of  Margaretting,  Essex. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Hadon,  M.  A.  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Minto,  to  Eleanor  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Drink  water,  of  Palmer's  Lodge, 
Elstree,  Herts,  at  Elstree. 

The  Rev!  Richard  Charles  Coxe,  M.A. 
and  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  on  Mrs. 
Eaton's  foundation,  Oxford,  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maule,  Vicar 
of  Dover. 

At  Hornsey  Church,  Middlesex,  the 
"Rev.  John  Harvey,  LL.B.  Rector  of  Ler- 
Bingley,  Notts,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Per- 
eival. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wimberley,  B.A.  of 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Chaplain 

to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  on  the 

Bengal    Presidency,    to    Mary,    second 
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daughter  of  thelate  Major  General  Charles 
Irvine. 

At  Great  Stambridge,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
William  Worsley,  to  Louisa  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Benson 
Ramsden,  Rector  of  the  above  place. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Irvine,  of  the  Char- 
ter House,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  o£ 
John  Rawlinson,  Esq.  of  Russell-square. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  Minister  of 
Devonshire-square  Chapel,  to  Emma,  fifth 
daughter  .of  Mr.  James  Nutter,  of  Great 
Shelford  Mills ;  at  Great  Shelford,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Finch. 

At  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Grant,  LL.B.  Vicar  of  West  Basham,  to 
Caroline  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late. 
Charles  Graeme,  jun.,  Esq.,  Judg  eof  Pur- 
neah,  Bengal. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Pritchett,  B.  A.  Chap- 
lain to  the  Hon.  Corporation  of  Trinity 
House,  to  Louisa,  second  daughter  of 
William  Carless,  Esq. 

DECEASED. 

At  Hanwell  Paddock,  Middlesex,  the 
Rev.  John  Bond,  D.D.  Rector  of  Han- 
well, and  a  Magistrate  for  the  County.-. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge;  M.A.  1302,  B.JX 
and  D.D.  1812. 

-  The  Rev.  H.  Rett,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  at  Stanwell  Park,* 
the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Gibbons,  Bart  The 
Rev.  gentleman,  on  the*  morning  when 
the  fatal  accident  occurred,  had  as  u&al 
breakfasted  with  the  family  party  in  ex-* 
cellent  spirits.  About  noon,'  the  weather 
being  hot,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  cold 
bath,  when  it  is  supposed,  that  venturing 
out  of  his  depth,  he  was  seized  with 
cramp,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Hia 
clothes  were  found  on  the  bank  where  he 
had  undressed  for  bathing. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Boggis,  of  Langham 
Hall,  Essex. 

At  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley,  M.A. 

On  Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  in  Bru- 
ton-street,  London,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hag- 
git,  D.D.  Chaplain  iu  Ordinary  to  Hia 
Majesty,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
Rector  of  Nuneham  Courtney,  Oxford* 
shire.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  and  proceeded 
B.A.  1780,  M.A.  1783,  and  D.D.  180S. 

The  Rev.  C.  Tower,  Curate  of  Brent- 
wood Chapel,  and  Master  of  the  .Froo 
Grammar  School  of  that  place. 

Mm 
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DURHAM. 


preferred. 


Hie  Rev.  George  Townsend,'  M.A. 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Birtiop  of  Durham, 
to  "a  Prebendal  Stall  In  the  Cathedral 
Church ;  Patron,  die  Bishop. 


At  Cheltenham,  the  Rer.  John  Light- 
loot,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College. 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Ponteland,  Nor* 
shusoberland,  to  Cordelia,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  KettUby,  Rector 
of  Sutton,  Bedfordshire, 


WINCHESTER. 


PREFERRED. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Hubbard,  Rector  of 
Hinton  Amptner,  to  the  valuable  Rectory 
of  Chariton,  with  the  Chapelt  of  KUmas- 
tpa  and  Titchbourne  annexed;  Patron, 
the  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cockburn,  to  be  a 
Prebend  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Hook. 

"  The  Rev.'  G.  T.Tretyman,  B.C.L.  to  a 
Prebend  in  Winchester  Cathedral;  P*> 
tren,  his  Father. 

MARRIED. 

At  All  Saints1  Church,  Southampton, 
the  Rev.  George  Parry  Hollis,  B.A.  of 
St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  to  Martha,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Welles, 
Rsq.  of  Marie  Hill,  near  Cheltenham. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  Rev.  William  Wes- 
ton Deacon,  M.A.  of  Madeira,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  William  Reeks,  Esq.  Agent 
Victualler  of  that  Port 

At  Stoke  Church,  near  Guilford,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Withy,  M.A.  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  Emily,  second  daughter 
of  James  Mangles,  Esq.  of  Woodbridge 
Cottage. 

The  Rcr.  Thomas  Ward  Franklyn, 
B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  William 
Hollond,  Esq.  of  Bevii  Mount,  South- 
empton. 

:  Hon.  and  Rev  Robert  Eden,  Recjor  of 
Egham,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  bran- 
ds Hurst*  Esq.  of  Alderwasley,  Derby- 
shire. 


DECEASED. 

At  Cheriton  Hants,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Ferrers,  M.A.  Rector  of  that  Parish,  and 
of  Wroughton,  Wiltshire,  and  one  of  the 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty. 

At  the  Rectory  House,  Alverstoke,  near 
Gosport,  in  his  41st  year,  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
North,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Bishop  ot 
Winchester,  Rector  of  that  Parish,  also  of 
Havant,  a  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese. 

The  Rev.  John  Bailey,  of  Hurst 
Bourne  Tarrant,  Hants. 

At  Milford,  Hants,  the  Rev.  White- 
head Dennis,  aged  64. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.  Minister 
of  Flint,  to  the  valuable  Vicarage4of  Nor- 
thop,  Flintshire. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  of  Mefidan, 
Flintshire,  to  Lydia  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Price,  Rector 
of  Llanfechan,  Montgomeryshire. 

At  Milford,  near  Lynrington,  Hants, 
die  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Northop,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Braybrook,  to  Mary  France*  Ford,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Mapp  Allen, 
Esq.  of  Lymington. 


At  Northop,  Flintshire,  in  his  76th 
year,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  M.A.  up- 
wards of  40  years  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

At  Pale,  near  Bala,  the  Rev.  John 
Lloyd,  Vicar  of  Llandrillo. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Tapp  Griffith,  M.A. 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Great  Elme,  Somerset ;  Patroneam, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Griffith,  of  Bishopstrow,  Wilis. 
•  The  Rev.  Walter  Burton  Leach,  B.A. 
of  Wadham  College!  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Sutton  Montague  ;  Patron,  Ro- 
bert Leach,  Esq. :  and  to  the  perpetual 
and  augmented  Curacy  of  Lasington. 


BiocpsdqfBiiirfOl: 
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The  Rev.  H.  W.  Rawlins,  M.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Staple  Awe,  to  the  perpetual  and 
augmented  Curacy  of  Hill-Bishops. 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Bailey  Whitehead, 
If.  A.  Viear  of  .£w4ver.tou,4o  the  Vicarage 
of  Chard,  Somerset;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

,  The  Rev.  Robert  Danes,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage' of  Connington^  Somersetshire  { 
Patron,  William  Hodges,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  John  West,  M.A.  of  Exeter 
CeDesjsv  Oxfiwd,  to  the  Vicarage  of  fiver- 
ereech,  with  the  Chapelry  of  Chester* 
blade  annexed  j  Patron,.  Samuel  Rod- 
bard,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  Pyne? M.A.  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Pitney. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Tynte  Simmons,  B.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Shipham ;  Patrons,  the 
Bean  and  Chapter  of  Wells. 
**  The  $ev.  William  James,  M.A.  for- 
teerry  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
one  of  the  Priests  Vicar  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Wells,  to  the  Rectory  of 
East  Lambrook,-  Somerset ;  Patrons,  the 
Pean-and  Chapter  of  the  said  Cathedral. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Charles  Johnson, 
B.A.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
yicarage  of  Whitelaxfington,  void  by 
forfeiture,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
tftatute  of  the  57th  Geo.  III.,  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Rev.  Charles  Johnson, 
M.A.  Prebendary  of  Whitelackington 
ia  Wells  Cathedral,  the  patron  by  reason 
pjf  his  Prebend*  _ 

MARRIED. 

At  Bruton,  theTte*.  James  Sidney,  of 
Milton  Cleaveland,  to  Eleanor  Dorothea, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cosens, 
Iocuinbent  of  Bruton. 

At  3t  Cuthbert's  Church,  Wells,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Sandfbrd,'  the 
Rev.  John  Sandford,  of'Baliol  College, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Jenkins  Poole,  J5sq.  of  Sherborne,  Dor- 
set      '" 

The  Rev,  William  Pyne,  M.A.  of  Pern- 
ftrofe  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Pit- 
ney, to  Polyxena  Ann,  only  daughter  of 
the  Ute. .Robert  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  Lang- 
port. 


At  North  Currf ,  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Co- 
lor. 


BRISTOL. 

*RETE*RED.  -      • 

The  Rev.  W.  Milner  to  be  Minor  Ca- 
non of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  h ^Cross  to-be  Precentor  of 
the  Cathedral. 

ORDAINED. 

On  Sunday,  September  4th,  by  the 
Laid  Bishop,  in  die  Cathedral. 

deacons,  . 

Philip  William  Douglas,  M.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

John  Lewis  Gapper,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

John  S.  H.  Welsh,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Archibald  Hamilton  Duthie,  M.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 
'    J.  H.  Bright,  B.A.  St.  John V College, 
Cambridge* 

O.  A.  F.  Chichester,  B.A.  Downing 
College,  Cambridge.- 

John  Punnett,  B.A.  Clare  HaU,  Cam* 
bridge.  , 

Edwin  W.  B.  Sandys,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Gunning,  8.C.L.  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A.  P.  Clayton,  B.A.  Cains  College, 
Cambridge. 

•      PRIESTS. 

-  C.  Q.  Owen,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

.  John  Bond,  &A,  W*dhaj»  Cojiea*, 
Oxford. 

,  Rceteick  Utqubajt,  B.A,  Brgsenpae 
CoUe^ei  Qsferi,  -, 

.  Morgan  Devonian,  9*  A*  hw*  College, 
Cambridge*  .  .     v    .  -    „ 

H.  a*  Wee,  B.A.  Christ's  Qofege, 
VarobcMge,    •  -     -       r 

.  WiUitm.  Johnson,  R.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

-  Thomas  Hollway,  B.A.  Sit.  Johft'f  Col- 
.kge,  Cambridge, 

F.  W.  Thorns*  JMfcrafe 
'  John  Gtahon*  lAtt<&*  . 

-  JtAHBlED. 

"  the'Rev.  Andrew 'Tucker,  Rector  of 
Wootton  Fitzpaine,  to  Miss  Corfu,  of 
Evershot,  Dorset 

Mm  2 
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At  CfirYon,  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong, 
to  Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Y.  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Liseadurn,  coun- 
ty of  Roscommon. 

CARLISLE. 

DECEASED. 

At  Haydon  Bridge,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Richard 
Hartley,  M.A.  formerly  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grammar  School,  Carlisle. 

CHESTER. 

MARRIED, 

The  Rev.  William  Villers,  B.  A.  of  Bal- 
iiol  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Chelmarsh, 
Salop,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Kidderminster,  to  Su- 
sannah, youngest  daughter  -of  Jonathan 
Peel,  Esq.  of  Aecrington  House,  Lanca- 
shire. 

At  Blackburn,  the  Rev.  John  William 
Whittaker,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Blackburn, 
and  late  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Mary 
Haughton,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Ffelden,  Esq.  of  Fernicowler,  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Smyth,  to  Miss  Ra- 
chael  Harvey,  of  Carton. 

On  September  2d,  at  Ulverston,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Yarker,  M.A.  the  Rev.  John 
•Barton,  Gentleman  Commoner  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Barton,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Eastchurch,  Kent, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  Paul's,  Liver- 
fool,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Yarker,  Esq.  of  Ulverston. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Watson,  of  Stayley 
Bridge,  Lancashire,  to  Matilda,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Collison,  Esq. 
of  Blackheath. 

At  Chester,  the  Rev.  Henry  Foulkes, 
D.D.  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
to  Miss  Houghton,  of  Liverpool. 

On  the  16th  September,  at  St  Martin's 
Church,  Chester,  (by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester)  the  Rev.  George  Pearson,  Fellow 
of  Stj  Jfhn's  College,  and  Rector  of€as- 
•.  tie*  Camps,  Cambridge,  to  Catharine,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Philip  Humberstone, 
Esq.  of  Friars,  Chester. 


CHICHESTER. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  William  Gwynne,  Rector  of 
Denton  and  St  Michael,  Lewes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Braine,  Vicar  of  West 
Wittering,  near  Chichester,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Bareby,  near  Selby. 

ST.  DAVID'S* 

PREFERRED.. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  jun.  B.A. 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Bringwyn, 
Radnorshire. 

The  Rev.  Morgan  Evans,  Vicar,  of 
Llangullo,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  to 
the  Benefice  of  Builth  and  Llandde- 
wir'cwm,  Brecon ;  Patron,  Charles  Hum? 
phreys,£sq. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Brigstock,  Recto* 
of  Whitton,  Radnorshire,  and  Incumbent 
of  St  Catharine's,  Milford  Haven,  to 
Caroline  Buchanan,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Kev.  Richard  Whish,  of  North- 
wold,  Norfolk.  ; 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  E.  Morris,  of  Blaenywfern*, 
Cardiganshire,  aged  55. 

ELY. 

9REVBRRSD* 

The  Rev.  John  Brown,  M.A.  Senior 
Dean  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Bottisham,  Cambridge- 
shire ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Musgrave,  MJL, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  St  Mary  the 
Great,  in  that  town;  Patrons,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Rowland  Faulkner, 
of  St  John's  College,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  St  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Stapleford,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Ret. 
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P.  B.  JeckeU,  of  Hinderclay,  Suffolk,  to 
Mist  English,  of  St  Peter's,  Mancroft. 
\  The  Rev.  John  Henry  Sparke,  M.A.  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge*  and  eldest  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  Agnes,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Jacob  Henry 
Astley,  Bart 

September  17th,  at  St.  Mary's,  JEly, 
oy  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Robert  Brown,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Brown,  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  to  Frances  Page, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  William  Page, 
Esq. 


On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  September, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Boudier,  at  Doddington, 
In  the  Isle  of  Ely.  ' 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  William  Martin,  B.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Staverton ;  Patrons,  the  Dean 
.and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 

The  Rev.  Ambrose  Stapleton,  to  hold 
the  Rectory  of  Halwfll,  with  that  of  East 
Budleigh,  Devon. 

.'    The  Rev.  H.  Tripp  to  the  Rectory  of 
Blackborough,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  V.  F.  Vyvyan  to  the  Rectory 
of  Withiel,  Cornwall,  void  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Keigwin. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Strangways,  M.A.  of 
Pembroke  College,  to  the  Rectory  of 
J&ewe,  Devon ;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  .11- 
chester. 

The  Rev.  7.  B.  May,  to  the  Rectory  of 
St  Martin,  Exeter. 

The  Rev.  John  Randall,  B.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Living  of 
Bast  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Tripp,  D.D.  to  the 
Hectory  of  Kentisbeare,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  J.  Duke  Coleridge,  B.C.L. 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  a  Preben- 
dal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exe- 
ter. 

The  Rev.  William  Mareh,  to  the  Vicar- 
~4ge  of  Gwenop,  Cornwall,  void  by  the 
cession  of  the  Rev.  William  Martinv 

The  Rev.  John  Knight,  M.A.  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Hulsh,  Devon;  Patron,  the  Right  Hon. 
Xiord  Clinton. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Chichester,  Rector 
4>f  Arlington,  to  the  Rectory  of  Loxhore, 
Devon. 


•The  Rev.  Daniel  Nantes,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Powderham,  Devon. 

liARRIEb.        . .    . 

At  Seaton,  Devon,  the  Rev..  Cecil  Ro- 
bert Smith,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Warren  of  the  3d 
Guards. 

The  Rev.  Vyell  Francis  Vyvyan,  Rec- 
tor of  Withiel,  Cornwall,  and  second  json 
of  the  late  Sir  Vyell  Vyvyan,  Bart  x*f 
Trelowarren,  Cornwall,  to  Anna,  young* 
est  daughter  of  J.  V.  Taylor,  Esq*  of 
Southgate,  Middlesex. 

The  Rev.  William  Sherlock  Carey,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Ashburton,  Devon,  to  Eliza  Ca- 
roline, second  daughter  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Schneider,  Esq.  of  Putney,  Surrey. 

Tho  Rev.  William  Kingdon,  of  Beardon, 
to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  S.  Hawker,  of  Stratum,  Cornwall. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Clapp,  Rector  of  Coul- 
ston,  Wilts,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clapp,  Vicar  of  Long  Denton,  Northum- 
berland, and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St 
Giles,  Devon,  to  Emma,  second  daughter 
of  Edward  Lawrance,  Esq.  Captain  of  his 
Majesty's  Padcet,.Duke  of  Kent 

The  Rev.  R»  Holberton,  M.A.  of  Exe- 
ter .-College,  -  Oxford,  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  die  Rev.  G.  Baker,  Rector  of 
South  Brent,  Devon. 

The  'Rev.  George  Martin,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary and  Chancellor,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter,  to  the  Lady  Charlotte  EUe* 
•youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St  Ger* 


DECEASED, 

The  Rev.  A.  Ellis  of  Plymouth. 

The  Rev.  R.  Knight,  Rector  of  Huish, 
Devon. 

At  Shaldon,  Devon,  the  Rev.  James 
$hallcross. 

At  Forrabury  Parsonage,  Roscastle, 
Cornwall,  the  Rev.  George  Brian,  B.A. 
in  the  32d  year  of  Jus  age. 


GLOUCESTER. 

.PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Lloyd,  M.A.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Horsley,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Paul,  to  the  Vicarage 
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9m  Tetbllfy^  XsMWVNBrilw?)  OB  the  pee- 

sentation  of  ^.  P.  Paai,  Esq>  Mr  JU 
Panl,attorney-at-law,  the  Rev.  T.  Wicket, 
and  Mr.  C.  Wietes,  being  four  of  the 
seven  trustees  of  the  Tetbury  Charity 
Estates,  In  die  majority  of  whom  the. 
right  of  presentation  is  vesten. 

DECEASED.  •  'y 

A*  Gloucester,  ageft  2*,  th^  H6nv  art 
Rev.  Dawson  Massy,  son  of  the  fete  Lord 
Massy. 

Aged  59,  .tile  Rev>  Joseph  Wonran, 
Vicar  of  Pebworth. 


HEREFORD. 

PllBF*m«*D. 

The  Rev.  James  Johnson,  M.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Byfbrd;  Herefordshire,  to  the  Pre- 
bendal  StaU  of  Hampton,  in  the  Gathe- 
draT;  Petfon,  th*  Bishop* 

DSCBMB0. 

Afted  8$,  the  Rev^  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Bi- 
shop a  Frome,  Herefordshire.  . '   ' 

LICIJFTELD  AM)  COVENTRY.    • 

PREFETCHED.    t        .  ~     '      ** 

-     j.     :     .    J         •: 

The  Rev.  I.  Atiport,  to  the  Pwpetual 
Curacy  of  Atherstone ;  Patron,  the  Rev; 
Benjamin  ftk&mgi,  M.A,  at  Vfcar  of 
Mancester,  Warwickshire. 

The  Rer.  R.  H.  Leeke,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Longford,  Shropshire. 

MARRIED.  '" 

The  Rev.  Henry  Pickthall,  of  Wobttew, 
Stalfbrdshire,  tfe  Mary,  eldest  Atog*ite>  of 
die  late  Rev.  Edward  Vardy,  -Rector  of 
Yelyerton,  Northamptonshire. 

July  lltn,  at  Repton  Clforck,  Derby, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sleatb,  file  Rev.  James 
Cutting  Safford,  B.A.  Vicar  of  Mettmg- 
ham,  Suffolk,  to  Louisa,  only  child  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Chartres,  formerly  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Vicar  of  Godmahcnester  and  West  Had- 
don,  Hunts. 

At  Leamington,  the  Rev.  T.  Heath- 
cote  Tragett,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,,  OxJord,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 


Henry  Later,  Bsa>  ell  **d*t*nV  VUA 
wickshtw.    -     ■  ..    t-     . .      .  . 

The  Rer.  Bdwsosl  £.  Fseae,  Vka*of 
Biggleswade,  to  Bfeaheth,  only  dstagtast 
*i.  Hi  VWU^V&dtYmnitaatii*  • 
v  At^Ncdieneate,  the.  Ren.  Spencer  Ms* 
dan,  M.  A.  Student  of  Christ  Cfcnrchv  Ok* 
fan*  fifae*:  Residents***  ot\Lidfcfidd, 
arid  YiearoY:B«thea*taivmtbe<ioWy«f 
Somerset,  to  Lomisa  Elisabeth,  eMest 
daughter  «f  the  ftt**  Wisttam  Greeley,  of 
Netherseaie  Halt  int  the -county  of  Lei* 


The  Rev.  John  Moultrie,  Rector  of 
Rugby,  to  Harriet  Margaret,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Fergussonr  Inspector  of  Hospi- 
tals* 

At  Leamington,  the  Rev.  Peyton  Bla* 
kiston,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Matthew  Bbkiston,  Bart  to  Frances, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Folhott  Powel, 
Esq. 

DEC  E  Asia). 

At  Alfreton  Park,  DerhyslhV e,  in,  hS 
87th  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Case  Ifore- 
wood. 

In  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
John  Bradley,  of  KiBgswinfbrd,  Vicar  qf 
Sedgejey,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

LINCOLN. 

ntEVERKED..     . 

The  Rev.  Wihiam  Johnson,  B.A.  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge*  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Bilstry,  pear  Alford;  Par 
tronesq,  Mrs.  Wayte,  of  Stamford,  Lin- 
cblnsmre. 

"  The  Rev.  dregosy  Edward  Whyley, 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,.  TJam  bridge,  to 
the  Vicarage'  of  Eaton  Bray,  Bedford- 
shire ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lonsdaje,  B.D.  to  the  Pre- 
bend of  Hay  (Tor  cw/»  "Walter",  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Church ;  the  Archbishop -of  Can- 
terbury's option. 

The  Rev.  B.  Puckle,  to  the.  Rectory  oT 
Crraffham,  in  the  county. of  Huntingdon; 
Patroness,  Lady  Olivia  B,  Sparrow* 

The  Rev.\  Charles  Ward,  M.A.  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Maulden,  Bedfordshire  j  Patron,  the 
Marquis  of  Aylesbury. 

The  Rev. /.  Gordon,  to. the  Vicarage 


IHoc&ejttfIA<*^+Nt>twbb. 
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tTBferton,  wfflt  fcs-Chafreb,  Sntk*  Man- 
deville  tod  Buckland  r  PatromT,  Ufa  Deatf 
and  Chapter  of  Lincoln.  .   . 

.-  The  Venerable  and  Rev.  Juatry  :filU* 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford; 
Reetof  of  Shankmv  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be 
Archdeacon  and  Commissary  oi  Bucfatf 
Patron,  the  Bishop  :  also,  to  a  Prebend  nt 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln. 

The  Rev.  William  Moore,  M.A.  of  St* 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Perpe* 
tual  Curacy  of  Spalding. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hodge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Boinhurtt,  Bedfordshire. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  John  Ayre,  B.A.  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Henrietta  Ann, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Leigh  Rich- 
mond, M.A.  Rector  of  Turvey,  Bedford- 
shire. 

At  Baldock,  the  Rev.  John  Lafont^ 
M.A.  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
Hector  of  Hinxworth,  Herts,  to  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Izard  Pryor,  Es<j. 
of  Baldock. 

'  The  rtev.  Charles  Ward,  Rector  of 
Maulden,  Bedfordshire,  to  Susannah', 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Foster^ 
Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
.  At  Iv'e'r;  Bucks,*  die  Rev.  William  OJajf, 
B.A.  second  son  of  the  late  James  Gay, 
Esq.  of  Champion  Hill,  Surrey,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  John  Chippen- 
dale, Esq.  of  the  Lodge,  Hiilingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

* '  At  Gloucesfer^place,  London,  tlie  Rev. 
John  Coker,  B.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Raddiffe, 
Buckinghamshire,  to  Charlotte  Sophia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
general  Dewar.  ' 


Jige4  67,  tne  Rev.  t>.  Mackinnon, 
Weetor  of  Bloxham,  and  Vicar  of  Digty, 
Afetcr  Sleaford. 

At  Ettesborougfi,  Bucks,  aged  &T,  trie 
Rev.  John  Leveson  Hamilton,  Rector  df 
the  above  parish. 

••  •  The  Rev.  H«nr^  Boulton,  Vicar  of  Sib- 
aey,  Lincolnshire.  • 

Tfae  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  Rector  of  South 
Reston,  £incefMshire,  and  one  of  the 
Vicars  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Smith,  M.A.  aged 
£*V  RflfcUtf  of  Great  Ponton,  Liricoinfliire. 
12 


At  Oowbkt,  WneolDshbrej  aged  $>,  th« 
Rev.  Mt.  Brown,  Curate  of  that  pariah.* 

/    LLANDAFP. 

DECEA»RJ>.  .  > 

On  tfuesday,  the  19th'  of  August,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Llandilo,  Mon* 
mOuthshire.  After  walking  to  the  Visi- 
tation at  Abergavenny,  he  suddenly  fell 
down  and  expired,  from  the  excessive, 
heat  of  the  weather.  ,    •, 

Aged  24,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Lewis,  Cu? 
rate  of  B&ssalley,  Monmouthshire., 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED. 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Crick,  B.A.  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Urn  Rectory 
of  tittle  Thurlow,  Suffolk ;  Patron,  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Barnard. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Guidon,  B.A.  of  Down-* 
ing  College,  to  the  Rectory  of  Reymer- 
aton,  Norfolk;  Patron,  T.  T.  Gurdon, 
Esq. 

The  Reyl  George  Willikm  Smith,  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to '  the  '  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bawdsey,  Norr 
folk ;  Patron,  the  King.  ( 

The  Rev.  George  Hpratio  Webster, 
B.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  All  Saints',  with 
St.  Julian,  Norwich ,«■  Patron,  the  Rev.  S. 
Webster,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Claxton. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Tumour  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Pesthorpe,  Norfolk;  Pa- 
tron, the  Earl  of  Wintexton.     „  t  ..., 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wright  Whiftker, 
of  Syleham,  Suffolk,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Whiteker,  of  Men^ham, 
Norfolk, 'to  Aime,  second  daughter  or  the 
fete  Rev.  Henry  Patteson,  of  Urink'stoA, 
Suffolk. 

At  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Col- 
Iyer,  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Ward',  Esq.  of  Thelnetham, 
Norfolk.  ,t 

At  Norwich,  the  ReV.  John  Hammond 
Fisk,  to  Mary  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Eaton,  of  that  city. 

At  Stanningfield,  Suffolk,  by  the*  kev. 

Nathaniel  CoMHe,  D.D.  of  St.  Mary  Haft, 

•  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  ColvHfe,  fcl.A. 

Rector  of  Great  and  Little  Livermcre,  4o 


Diocuei  */  Oatfbr*~Pet€Pbof*i£&. 


Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Christopher  Barton  Metcalfe,  E»q.  of 
Hawsted  in  the  same  county. 

The  Rer.  Thomas  Browne,  Rector  of 
Hemingstone,  to  Frederica,  youngett 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Davy. 

At  Somerton,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wallis,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
Captain  Macdonough.  of  his  Majesty's 
Packet,  Castlereagh,  Harwich. 

The  Rev.  John  Grimwood,  M.A.  of 
Little  Beatings,  to  Miss  Lucock,  only 
daughter  of  William  Lucock,  Esq.  of 
vrandisburgh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Pert  Hannam,  B.A. 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Miss 
Maria  Lawton,  third  daughter,  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Lawton,  Rector  of  EmsweU,  Nor*   . 
folk. 

September  13th,  the  Rev.  Henry  Har- 
rison, Rector  of  Shimpling,  Norfolk,  to 
Jane  Stfrah,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Deeker,  of  Norwich. 

BECRA8EO. 

At  Woodnorton,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Skinner,  M.A.  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Swanton  Novers  with  Woodnorton,  which 
Rectories  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Skinner 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1792. 
•  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  E.  Moon,  Rector  of 
Thwaite  and  Bedingham,  Norfolk. 

OXFORD* 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  William  Buckland,  B.D. 
Reader  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Rec- 
tor of  Stoke  Charity,  Hants,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Chrlsti  College,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  be  Canon  of  Christ 
Church ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  John  Davies  to  the  Rectory 
of  Over  Worton,  Oxfordshire;.  Patron, 
the  Rev.  William  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  James  Baker,  M.A.  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  and  late 
Fellow  of  New  College,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Nuneham  Courtenay ;  Patron,  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Harcourt. 

MARRIED. 

At  Thorney  Abbey,  the  Rev*  Harry 
Smith,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
lord,  to  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
lata  John  Wing,  Esq.* 


At  Whitchurch,  Oxfordshire,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  T.  Fbwys,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cooper,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper, 
of  HamstaH,  Staffordshire,  to  Caroline 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  Lybbe 
Powys,  Esq.  of  Hardwick  House,  Oxford- 
shire. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Hurt  Langston,  M.A. 
and  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Stephen- 
Catley,  Esq.  of  Camberwell. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  John  Musgrave, 
M.A.  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
brother  of  Sir  P.  Musgrave,  Bart  M.P. 
to  Miss  HaseU,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Hasell,  Esq.  of  Dalemain  Cornwall. 

DECEASED. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  30th,  at 
his  lodgings  in  Christ  Church,  in  the  81st 
year  of  bis  age,  the  Rev*  James  Burton, 
D.D.  Chaplain  m  Ordinary  to  bis  Majesty, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Rector  of  Over- 
Worton,  with  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Nether-Worton  annexed,  Oxfordshire,  In- 
cumbent of  the  first  portion  of  the  Rec- 
tory of  Weddesdon,  Bucks*  and  many 
years  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  Oxfordshire.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  170S,  B,D.  1788,  and 
D.D,  1789.  In  1792,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Hennington,  as  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Dr.  Burton  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  of  which  Society  he  was  a  Fel- 
low. He  married  the  daughter  of  Robert 
James,  D£.L.  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law. 

Friday,  July  22d,  attheVicarage  House, 
Buckland,  Berks,  aged  88y  John  Raw- 
bone,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Buckland,.  and  Rec- 
tor of  Hatford%  Oxfordshire,  formerly  Vi- 
car of  Cheddar,  Somerset,  Chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  for  many  years 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  De- 
puty Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  this  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  John  Rawbone  was  matri- 
culated as  a  Member  of  Magdalen  Hall  in 
December,  1761 :  proceeded  B.A* of  Mag- 
dalen College,  June  5, 1765 ;  M.A.  April 
13,  1768;  B.D.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Nor 
vember  29,  1787 ;  D.D.  of  Magdalen 
College,  November  16,  1804. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED* 

The  Rev.  John  Johnson,  MJUlotfce 


Dioc^e^ofRochester^SaUxbury. 


Vicarage  of  Uttie  Houghton;  with  Bray- 
field  on  the  Green  annexed,  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  the  petition,  and  void  by  the 
cession  of  the  said  Rev.  J.  Johnson. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pasley  Vivian,  B.C.L. 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Wellingborough,  North- 
ampton ;  Patron,  John  Vivian,  Esq.  Port- 
land Place* 

,      MARRIED, 

At  Wellingborough;  the  Rev.  Flumptoir 
Wilson,  Curate  of  Crewkeraeand Mister- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  to  Margaretta,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Margetts,  Esq-  of  Wel- 
lingborough* 

DECEASED. 

At  Geddington,  Northamptonshire,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Boulton,  Vicar  of  8ibsey, 
Lincolnshire. 

At  Tinwell,  In  his  88th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Foster,  LL.B.  Rector  of  that 
place,  and  of  Horn  Field,  Rutlandshire, 
and  for  more  than  30  years  Treasurer  of 
the  county  of  Rutland. 

ROCHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Cockerman,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Becken- 
ham,  Kent,  to  Maria  Octavia,  daughter'of 
the  late  Sir  William  Fraser,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  James  King,  B.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  second  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  Carlton,  niece  of  Lady  Bolton, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Dorchester. 

At  Paul's  Cray,  Kent,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
'Simons,  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Reede,  B.A. 
of  Cams  College,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Dw 
Parish,  daughter  of  James  Farish,  Esq. 
of  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Board,  of  Wester- 
ham,  Kent,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter 
of  the  latesJohn  Jones,  Esq.  of  Dery  Or* 
mond,  Cardiganshire. 

DECEASED. 

At  Sheemes^the  Rev.  J.  Fearon,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Dock  Yard.  He  had  just  left 
die  garrison  in  company  with  Mrs.  Fea- 
yon,  in  a  gig,  and  expired  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. . 


SALISBURY. 


PREFERRED. 


The  Rev.  George  Augustus  Legge* 
B.A-  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Bray,  in  the  county  q£ 
Berks,  void  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Levett}  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  M.A.  Fellow  o£ 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Long  Wittenham,  Berks  ;  Patrons,  the 
Rector  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Pretyman,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Elingdon  Wroughton,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts ;  Patron,  his  Father. 

MARRIED. 

At  Dinton,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  Wadhan* 
Knatchbull,  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, son  of  Wyndham  Knatchbull,  Esq. 
of  Russell  Place,.  London,  to  Louisa 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  William 
Wyndham,  Esq.  of  Dinton.    ,    , 

The  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Fanshawe, 
Rector  of  Fawley,  Berks,  and  Morton, 
Norfolk,  to  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  late  Vicar  of  Maldon. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  Rector  of  New- 
tontoney,  and  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Emly,  Esq. 
of  Salisbury. 

At  Mere,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Little,  to 
Miss  Standerwick,  both  of  that  place. 

At  Hatford,  Berks,  the  Rev.  Maximi- 
lian Geneste,  B.A.  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Goodwin,  Esq.  of  Wycombe  Marsh, 
and  grand  daughter  of  D.  Bennett,  Esq. 
of  Faringdon  House. . 

DECEASED. 

In  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stockwell,  B.D.  formerly  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Chrisd  College,  Oxford,  and 
Rector  of  Stratford  Tony,  Wiltshire,  which 
Rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  above  Society.' 
Mr.  Stoekwell  took  the  degree  of  M. A.  in. 
1767,  and  B.D.  1776. 

The  Rev.  John  Richards,  Rector  of 
Farnborough,  Wilts. 

At  an  advanced  age,  at  Sutton  Courtney  r 
Berks,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Batcheler,  highly? 
respected  by  his  parishioners  and  friends. 
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Diocese  of  Worcester,  §e. 


WORCESTER. 


PREFERRED. 


•  Henry  Robertsy  B.  A.  Trinity  College; 
Camorid^e. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Wynter,  M.A.  to  the 
sftttory  of  Daylesford,  Worcestershire;  - 
'  The  Rer.  George  Sherwood  Evans, 
if. A.  and  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, (Oxford,  ro  the  Vicarage  of  Temple 
Grafton,  In  me  county  of  Warwick. 

The  Rev.  Edward.  Ward  Wakeman, 
ft.A.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Cktines,  Worcester- 
shire; Patron,  H.  Wakemaii,  Esq.  of 
PerdisweU. 

OROAfHED. 

July  25. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Chapel  of 
HartWmry  Castle.         , 

DEAOMtSV 

Robert  Sanders,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall/ 
Oxford. 

Edward  William  PeshalJ,  B.A.  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford. 

John  Marshall,  B.  A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

Robert  Townshend  Forrester,  B.A*  Je- 
sus College,  Cambridge. 


fUl'ESTrf. 


Wad- 


Edward  Ward  WakemaYi,  B.A* 
hafti  College,  Oxford; 

William  John  Smithwick,  M.A.  Orier 
College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Thickness*  Woodington,  B.A. 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 

William  Lewis,  B.A. 

Edward  Palmer,  jun. 

MARRIED. 

At  Rock  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Davies,  Vicar  of  Mamble,  the  Rev,  D. 
Davies,'  M.A.  to  Janei- second  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Nott,  Esq.  of  Warsley, 
Worcestershire. 

.  At  Salwarp,  Worpestershire,  by  the 
Rev.  O.  Williams,  the  Rev.  W.  Entwtetle, 
of  the  city  of  Worcester,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Chawson.  ' 

On  the  27th  of  July,  at  Barfbrd,  Wan* 
wickshire,  by  the  Rev.  John  Rose  Holden,' 
Rector  of  Upminster,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Edward  Steward,  M>A.  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwidc,  to'  Wary  Clay,  only 
child  of  Hyla  Holden,  Esq.  of  Barfbrd. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


••  The  Bev.  G.  G.>  Smith,  to  bd  on€  of 
the  DbnfestSc  ChajJfaifls  to  Ids  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  rff  York. 

The  Rev*  Lawrence'  Gwyitne,  B.A.  of 
Trmfty  College,  Cambridge,  to  Be  one  of 
lie  Domestic  Ghafcleihs  to  hi*  R«tal  Highs 
ness  the  Duke  of  York. 
*  The  Rev.»rmdelBai«ciJ,  M.A^ofTan- 
nington  Green  (late  of  Yarmouth)  to  Ml 
one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

.  The  Rev.  ft.  Rkhards;  M.A.  tb  be  Do- 


mestic Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

The  Rey.  J.  Langley,  B.A.  of  Magda* 
len  Hall,  Oxford,  to  be  Domestic  Chap; 
Iain  to  the  Earl  of  Sterling. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Gurdon,  B.A.  Rector 
of  Reymerstone,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Bayning. 

The  Rev.  Dacre  Clemefitson,  to  be 
Chaplain  of  the  county  Gaol,  Dorchester. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Algar,  M.A.  Minister 
of  Christ  Churclij'  Ffome,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Clinton. 

The  Rev.  John  Davies,  Rector  of  St 
Clement's,  Worcester,  to  be  ChapUip  to 
the  House  of  Industry  in  that  city. . 


ChUrtkofJtmn^  #c. 


«#dtiU& 


-  tfw  fte>.  "mim  Home?,  <».# $ 

Trinity  College,  danftrfogP,  laffc  sccttm! 
Master  of  tfce  Fiee  Grammar  School,  at 
Sheffield,  is  elected  into  the  office  of1  Head 
Master  Qf  the  Ff  ee  Grammar  Schdo!  of 


WfcRev.  Etfwatd  fetS&fc  ib  fc*i 
feWh^of  AeGratoM^  8cnoW  of  Hefi 

T fa-  Rev;  ft.  A.  Greaves,  to  dis  flea# 
Sfetetershrff  of  tfee  Devohfort  Classical 
sMd ^  Matheriiatica^chool.  : 


PRGVERRED. 
CtercA  c/  Ireland. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  has 
appointed  the  Rev.  Edward  Hardman  to 
the  Curacy  of  Westport,  vacated  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  P.  Smyth,  in  consequence  of 
nibealth. 

The  following  ecclesiastical  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork : 
The  Rev.  James  Stewart  to  be  Rector  of 
Lislee,  vice  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  de- 
ceased; the  Rev.  Joseph  Jervois  to  be 
Rector  of  Ballinadee,  vice  Stewart ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  to  be  Vicar  of  Balli- 
modan,  in  Bandon,  vice  Jervois. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Coote,  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Clore,  of  Elm  Park,  county  of  Armagh. 

In  Dublin,  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton, 
Rector  of  Killermogh,  in  the  Queen's  coun- 
ty, to  Frances  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Chichester  Fortesque. 

At.  St.  George's  Church,  Dublin,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ellington,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Ross,  to  Christiana  Margaretta,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Loren- 
zo Hely  Hutchinson,  and  niece  to  the  Earl 
of  Donoughmore  and  Lord  Hutchinson. 

At  Ancram  House,  Roxburghshire,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Elliott,  to  Williamina,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  P.  Brydore,  Esq. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  was  married,  at 
the  house  of  his  Excellency  the  British 
Ambassador,  Paris,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bury, 


B.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Graduate  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Maclean,  Esq.  and  widow  of 
the  late  A.  Mackensie  Grieves,  Esq.  of 
Glenure,  North  Britain. 

At  Brussels,  July  23d,  the  Rev.  E. 
Jenkins^  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Jay,  Esq.  formerly  of  Lixmount,  near 
Edinburgh,  at  the  House  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  British  Ambassador. 


The  Very  Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  Dean  of 
Kilfenora ;  at  the  Deanery  House,  Emus. 
The  Rev.  Joshua  Berkeley,  Rector  of 
the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cork. 

At  Carrickfergus,  the  Rev.  R.  Dobbs, 
one  of  the  Aldermen  and  Deputy  Mayor 
of  that  town. 

March  3d,  between  Mount  Sinai  and 
Tor,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Cook,  of  Newton  Hall,  Northum- 
berland. 

On  Thursday,  June  16th,  at  March- 
mont  House,  near  Quebec,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Rev.  Jacob 
Mountain,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Caius  College* 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1774,  M.A.  1777,  and 
D.D.  1793.  His  Lordship  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  Jaeob  Mountain,  Esq.  of 
Thwaite  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  enjoyed,  in 
early  life,  the  honor  of  a  particular  inti- 
macy with  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  He  waa 
the  first  Protestant  prelate  in  the  Cauadas, 
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Church  of  Ireland. 


where  be  presided  met  the  Church  wtih 
apostolical  seal  and  piety  for  32  yean. 
Poring  this  period,  he  was,  in  concur- 
rence with  hi*  Majesty's  government,  and 
the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  of  raising  a  regular  Epis- 
copal establishment  in  die  two  Canada*, 
and  promoting  the  formation  of  missions 
and  the  erection  of  churches  in  all  the 
more  populous  townships.  The  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Quebec  was  erected  in 
consequence  of  his  exertions,  and  under 


Us  auspices.  At  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Quebec,  he  held  the 
livings  of  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Buckden,  Hunts,  together  with  the  Pre- 
bendal  Stall  of  South  Kelsey,  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  all  in  the  then  gift  of  the  present 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  he 
was  examining  Chaplain. 

At  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  after  only 
four  days'  illness,  the  Rev.  S.  How,  Rec- 
tor of  Winterbourne  Stickland,  Dorset* 
and  of  Southleigh,  Devon* 


PROCEEDINGS 


•  o* 


THE   UNIVERSITIES- 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN   DIVINITY. 

June  30* 

Rev.  John  Bull,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOR  *N  DIVINITY. 
July*. 

Be.  Taos.FrognallDibdra,  St  John's 
College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  SO. 

Rev.  Richard  Moore  Boujtbee,  Merton 
College. 

MASTERS  Of  ARTS. 

June  90. 

Rev.  Charles  Stephen  Hassells,  Trinity 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

The  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Lemptter  George  Gregory  Dry- 
den,  Lincoln  College. 


Rev.  Peter  White  Taylor,  Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev.  William  Burreugh  Cosem,  lifag- 
dalen  Hall. 

Robert  Noble,  Brasenose  CoUege. 

John  Birch  Webb,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Mansel  Dawken- Alexander,  Brase- 
nose College. 

George  Binstead  Farrant,  St.  Joha's 
College. 

Rev.  William  Goddard,  Fellow  of  Je- 
sus College. 

Rev.  Griffith  Roberts,  Jesus  College.  ' 

William  Hamilton  Twemlow,  Christ 
Church. 

Rev.  Herbert  Gower,  Christ  Church. 

Donald  Cameron,  Wadham  College. 

July  I. 
William  Whateley,  New  College. 

July  9. 

Rev.  Robert  Hodgson  Fowler,  Exeter 
College. 

Rev.  Henry  Brown  Newman,  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  James  Rawlins,  St  John's  College, 
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■ACHKLOE*  or  aits. 
June  30. 

Arthur  Turner,  Exeter  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Robert  Ede*,  Scholar  of  JCorpua  ChrJtti 
College. 

Robert  Charles  Dallas,  Oriel  College, 

Samuel  Wyett  Cobb,  Oriel  College. 

Hon.  John  Lowther  Barrington,  Oriel 
College. 

July  9. 

Legrew  Hesse,  Trjr%  CoJIege; 


mitted  Aetna!  Fellows,  the  Rer.  Henry 
Brown  Newman,  B.A.  Probationary  Fel- 
low, and  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson,  elected 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 

July  26. 

Rer.  John  ABmgton,  M.A*  and  the 
Rev.  James  Linton,  M.A.  Demies,  were 
admitted  Probationary  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen College  ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Bulky, 
of  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Martin  Atkins,  of  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, were  elected  Demies  of  that  Society. 


WSCELLAMOUa    UITIYBRMTY 
0ENCB« 

Mr.  Fnmcis  Russell  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Henry  Thorpe,  St  John's  College,  were 
admitted  Actual  Fellows,  and  tf  r.  Francis 
Porch  and  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Birch, 
were  elected  Scholars  of  that  Society. 

June  2%.    . 

f&d>ard  Fejld,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
was  elected  and  admitted  a  Fellow  q£  that 
Society  on  Michel's  foundation. 

4*1*30, 

TV  Allowing  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  of  Exeter  College: — Mr.  John 
.  Griffith  Cole,  Commoner  of  that  Society, 
and  Mr.  John  Bramston,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 
.  Rev.  Thomas  Finlow,  M.&.  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  John  Hume,  B.A.  were  *}- 


PRIZES 

July  13. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  with  the  War- 
den of  New  College,  attended  prayers  in 
Winchester  College  Chapel,  and  proceed- 
ing thence  to  the  School-room  the  follow- 
ing Medals  were  adjudged  :— 

GOLD  MEDALS* 

latin  «*«p. 

Wordsworth. — Non  tarn  in  otto  laborious 
parto,  quam  in  rebus  ardsde,  et  dubio  adhuc 
certamine  hominutn  emtuerunt  virtutes. 


Cagltf  I  festfft. 

Wickham.— Ajfr&toi  the  Bmmh  camp. 

Ttm&em^TteSg^tfCkrmamicus 
to  the  Mutinous  Soldiers. 

Elliot  St^Scjswpis.ad  veto**  mUites 
oratio.  "T 
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PEOREES  CONFERRED. FRChf  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

&#*- 

Rev.  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  Trinity 
College,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

$er.  Jonathan  Walton,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Jefferson,  Fellow  of  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College. 

Rev.  Joaiah  Rowles  Buckland,  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College. 

Rev.  James  Donne,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  William  John  Burferd,  Christ 
College. 

Rev.  Richard  Symonds  Joynes,  Cathe- 
rine HaU. 

Rev.  Charles  Tripp,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Arthur  Savage  Wade,  St.  John's 
College. 

DOCTOR  IN  MUSIC 

July  5, 
Edward  Hodges,  Sidney  Sussex  Col* 
lege. 

DOCTOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW, 

JWy5. 
Rev.  Jacob  peorge  Wrench,  Trinity 
Hall. 

DOCTORS  IN  FHVSIC. 
July  5. 

Thomas  Watson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

George  Leith  Roupell,  Caius  College. 
Richard  Prichard  Smith,  Caius  College. 
Lacon  William  Lambe,  Caius  College- 
John  Spurgin,  Caius  College. 

LICENTIATE  IN  PHYSIC. 

July  2. 
Henry  Atcheson,  Esq.  M.B.  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 


MAATRRS  OF  ARTS. 

JulyS. 

CoHn   Alexander    Campbell,    Trinity 
College. 

John  Hanbury,'J&  Peter's  College. 

William  Thompson,  Trinity  College. 

James  Newsam,  Christ  College. 

George  B.  Russell,  Catherine  Hall.. 

Parnell  T.  Hicks,  Trinity  College. 

Thomas  Newcpme,  Queen's  College. 

Edward  W.  Oldacres,  Clare  Hall. 

Wtn.  Hardwicke,  Corpus  Chrlsti  Col- 
lege. 
'  John  Roy  Allen,  Pembroke  HaU. 

Edward  C.  Kindersley,  Trinity  College. 

William  J.  Alexander,  Trinity  College. 

Wm.  E.  Chapman,  St.  John's  College, 

James  R.  Hartley,  Queen's  College,. 
'    Edwin  Daniel,  St.  John's  College. 

Joseph  S.  Egginton,  Trinity  College. 

William  Clavering,  Trinity  College* 

Edward  B.  Prere,  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege. 

George  M*  Clear,  Trinity  College. 

Edward  Robert  Earle,  Christ  College. 

Francis  Synge,  Peter's' College. " 

Thomas  Harvey,  Pembroke  Hall. 
*  John  William  Butt,  Sidney  College. 

Thomas  Mason,  Emanuel  College." 

George  Best,  St.  John's  College. 
*   Nicholson  R.  Calvert,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  Vambrugh  Law,  Peter's  College. 

John  Ion,  Pembroke  Hall. 

Robert  Lascelles,  Christ  College. 

Leonard  Jenyns,  St.  John's  College. 

Edward  Augustus  Giraud,   St.  John's 
College: 

John  H.  Stephenson,  Trinity  College. 

William  J.  Hutchinson,  Jesus  College. 

George  S.  Porter,  Christ  College. 

Copplnger  H.  Gooch,  Christ  Church. 

John  Birkett,  St.  John's  College. 

Joseph  Taylor,  St  John's  College. 

Henry  Maiden,  Trinity  College. 
Ebene«er  Ware,  Trinity  College.  .     . 
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Charles  O.  R.  Petting,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

George  Pitt,  Trinity  College. 

Charles  B.  Clough,  St  John's  Cottage* 

John  Evered,  Trinity  College. 

Frederick  Thomas  Trait,  Trinity  Col- 
Jege. 

Thomas  Nash,  Trinity  College. 

William  C.  Walters,  Jesus  College. 

Robert  Gorton,  Jesus  College. 

Richard  Wood,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

HanwettHolditch,  Cains  College. 

Barr  Dudding,  Catherine  Hall. 

Thomas  W.  Whitaker,  Emanuel  Col* 

kg* 

Ambrose  Btapleton,  Queen's  College. 

William  Turner,  St  John's  College. 

William  Williamson,  Sidney  College. 

Thomas  Gnosall  Parr,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

William  Edwards,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Locking,  St  John's  College. 

Joseph  Clay,  St  John's  College. 

James  C.  Gordon,  Peter's  College. 

William  Davenport,  Peter's  College. 

George  Barber  Paley,  Peter's  College. 

William  Lockett,  St  John's  College. 

Edward  Gwyn  Blyth, 

William  Charles  Smith,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. 

James  W.  Huntley,  St  John's  College. 

Thomas  Dixon,  St  John's  College 

John  Toll  Burt,  Cains  College. 

Patrick  Fenn,  St  John's  College. 

William  Howie  Bull,  St  John's  College. 

Edmund  Smith,  St.  John's  College. 

Robert  Hutchinson,  St  John's  College. 
'  John  Haggitt,  Clare  Hall 

Thomas  Heath,  Clare  Hall. 

William  Williams,  St  John's  College. 

Peter  Blackburn,  Christ  College. 

James  Adcock,  Peter's  College. 

James  Alderson,  Pembroke  Hall. 

Jonas  Driver,  Corpus  Christi  College.  - 

Edmund  Gray,  Queen's  College. 

Robert  Williams,  Pembroke  Hall. 

Edward  Gould,  Christ  College, 

Francis  Ffolliott,  St  John's  College. 

Edward  Silvester,  St  John's  College. 

William  Matthews  Pierce,  St  John's 
College. 

Charles  S.  Royds,  Christ  College. 

George  Long,  Trinity  College. 

James  R.  Campbell,  Pembroke  Hall. 

George  Farley,  Trinity  College. 

j.  H.  M.  Luxmore,  St.  John's  College. 

•fhomas  Philpott,  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 


lege. 
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Charles  H.  Browne,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege. 

G.  H.  H.  Hutchinson,  Catua  College. 

William  Bellas,  Christ  Church. 

George  M.  Fowke,  Cains  College. 

Thomas  Raven,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Henry  Salmon,  Emmanuel  College. 

Valentine  Green,  St  John's  College. 

Robert  Jarratt,  St  John's  College. 

John  Jarratt,  St  John's  College. 

John  Winn,  St  John's  College. 

Nathaniel  Celvffle,  St  Jofen'a  College. 

Isaac  Robley,  Trinity  College. 

William  Vanghim,  «t*  John's  College. 

Thomas  Bates,  Queen's  College.  - 

Wm.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Trinity  College.  • 

Samuel  Charlton,  Sidney  College. 

•  Stephen  P.  White,  Trinity  College. 
.  John  Henry  Steward,  Trinity  College. 

John  Wm.  Hamilton,  Trinity  College. 

Joseph  H.  Hamilton,  Trinity  College. 
..  Charles  Collins,  St  John's  College. 

George  Stone,  Sidney  College. 
.  Richard  Perry,  Trinity  College. . 

.Christopher   Hand   Bennett;  Trinity      < 
College. 

Russel  Richards,  Trinity  College. 

Joseph  Harris,  Clare  Hall.     . 

Henry  Parish,  ^Queen's  College.  . 

William  JJoulsley,  Queen's  College. 

William  Presgrave,  Trinity  College.    , 

Joseph  P.  Wilmott,  Trinity  College. 

Archibald  H.Dutffie*  Trffdry  College. 

George  Greaves,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Mitford  Peacock,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege. 

John  Warburton,  Pembroke  Hall.  •     • 

Edward  Thomas  Alder,  Peter's  Hall. 

Alexander 'William  Scott,  Peter's  Col- 
lege. 

John  Greenwood,  Jesus  College. 
.  R.  C.  W.  Wilkinson,  Trinity  <*reg*. 

Edward  Sydney,  St  John's  Ceflege. 

Thomas  0.  Cobbold,  Clare  Halt 

Robert  Ward,  Clare  Halt    * 

Robert  Leicester,  Clare  Hall. 

William  Hyde,  Emmanuel  College. 

James  Gisborne,  Magdalen  College. 

James  Feudal],  Jesus  College.  '  * 

William  John  Crole,  St  John's  College. 

George  Carter  Cardan,  Peter's  College* 
•  Jriatm.  Terrington,  Catherine  Halt 

George*  John  Brooks,  Pembroke  HaH. 

S.  S.S.  B.  Whalley,  Clare  HalL 

Thomas  C. Thornton,  Clare  Halt 

John  Husband,  Magdalen  College. 

John  Collyer,  Clare  HalL    • 

William  Collect,  Sidney  College. 
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John  6.  Magenit,  St.  John's  College. 
.  Richard  Earle,  St.  John's  College. 

Chas»  Wm.  Henhing,  Queen's  College. 

Frederick  de  Veil  Williams,  Queen's 
College. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Grey,  St.  John's  College. 

Charles  P.  Byde,  Pembroke  Hall. 

C.  Hilton  Wybetgh,  Pembroke  Hall. 

James  Pearson  Head,  Pembroke  HalL 

Arthur  Trollope,  Pembroke  Hall. 

George  Gage,  St.  John's  College. 

Gawan  Taylor,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  Thompson,  St.  John's  College. 

George  H.  Hughes,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 


Henry  Schneider,  St.  John's  College. 

Thomas  R.  Allan,  Trinity  College* 

Edward  John  Lloyd,  Trinity  College. 

Jtichard  M.  White,  Clare  HalL 

'John  M.  Norman,  Trinity  College. 

Wm,  George  Thomas,  Trinity  College. 

John  P.  Reynolds,  Caius  College. 

Charles  Gape,  Peter's  College. 

-  Arthur  T.  Drake,  Emmanuel  College. 

Charles  E.  Kennaway,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 
.    Wm.  Charles  Gore,  Emmanuel  College. 

Derick  Hoste,  Emmanuel  College. 

.Richard  Tinkler,  Emmanuel  College.   ' 

Thomas  Babington  Macaoley,  Trinity 
College. 

George  Heberden,  St.  John's  College. 

Peter  Heywood,  Christ  College. 

Thomas  Baker,  Christ  College. 

Wm.  Crawley  Leach,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  Hannington,  King's  College. 

R.  P.  Battiscombe,  King's  College. 

Richard  Okes,  King's  College. 

H.  R.  Reynolds,  Jun.  Trinity  College. 

H.  L.  Dillon,  Trinity  HalL 

Thos.  H.  Villiers,  St.  John's  College* 

Charles  John  Taylor,  Christ  Church. 

Jermyn  Pratt,  Trinity  College. 

George  Fisher,  Catherine  HalL 

Charles  Turner,  Magdalen  College. 

J.  H.  J.  Chichester,  Magdalen  College. 

Joshua  Nussey,  Catherine  HalL 

Charles  Birch,  Catherine  Hall. 

A.  C.  J.  Wallace,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege. 

Ephraim  H.  Snoad,  Corpus  Christi  CoV> 
lege. 

John  R.  Roper,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Richard  Kennett  Dawson,  Caius  College. 

Lawrence  Peel,  St.  John's  College. 

Edward  Mgler,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  S.  Thornton,  Trinity  College. 

Robert  Henderson,  St  John's  College* 

James  Harris,  Catherine  Hall. 
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July  7f 

Robert   Beehoe  Raddiffe,    Fellow  of 
King's  College. 
Robert  Edmonds,  St.  John's  College.  ' 
Rev.  Geo.  Norman,  St.  Peter's  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

July  7.  '     . 

Rev.  George  Baily  Tuson,  Trinity  Hall. 
Rev.  John  Underwood,  Trinity  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

July  2. 

Rev.  Napier  Duncan  Sturt,  Christ  Col- 
lege. 

.    Rev.    William   Whjtmore  Greenway, 
Trinity  Hall. 

July  I. 

Rev.  Thelwall  John  Thomas  Salisbury, 
Trinity  Hall. 

BACHELORS  IN  PHYSIC. 

July  t. 

John  Staunton,  Esq.  Caius  College. 
-Henry  J.  Haylea  Bond,  Esq.  Corpus 
Christi  College. 
Richard  Hobson,  Esq.  Queen's  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

July  7. 

Alexander  J.  Lyon  Cavie,  St.  John's 
College. 

John  Mandell,  Catherine  HalL 

Edward  Nicholas  Braddan,  St  John's 
College. 

John  Griffiths  Lloyd,  Christ  College. 

William  Overton,  Trinity  College. 

Edward  George  Lytton  Bulwer,  Tri- 
nity Hall. 

William  Newport,  Christ  College. 


MISCELLANEOUS    UNIVERSITY    INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Peter 
House  have  recently  determined  to  aug- 
ment the  accommodation  of  their  ancient 
College,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Court, 
to  be  called  the  QUborn  Court. 

Richard  Foley,  B.A~  of  Emmanuel 
College,  is  elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

N  n 
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Mr.8amuel  Best,  of  King's  College,  is 
Admitted  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

George  Barber  Paley,  Eiq.  B.A-  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  was  ejected  a  Foundation 
Fellow  of  that  Society;  R4o>us4  Fisher 
and  Henry  Edward  Beville,  Bears.  B.A. 
were  elected  Fellows  on  CRsborn's  Foun- 
dation, and  Frederick  B.  Buthby,  Esq. 
M.A.  Fellow  on  the  Parke  Foundation. 

July  2. 

Rev..  James  Harris,  M.A.  and  Ferdi- 
nando  Casson,  B.A.  bf  trinity  College, 
Dublin,  were  admitted  ad  eutuUm  of  this 
University. 

July  7. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  tne  Cfniver- 
sity  of  Oxford,  were  admitted  ad  eundem: 
Her.  Edw.  John  Burrow,  Trinity  College; 
Charles  Price,  M.D.  late  Fellow  of  Wad- 
ham  College ;  Rev.  Thos.  Robert  Wrench, 
M.A.  Queen's  College  ;  Henry  Smediey, 
Esq.  MJL  Christ  Church. 

JtUy  9. 

Thos.  8torie  Speddmg,  Esq.  B.C.U  of 
Jtinity  Hall,  was  elected  FeHow  of  that 
Society. 


A&yU. 

Rev.  John  Baldwin,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, was  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

PRIZES. 

9»r*s*  9ttye. 

[For  the  best  translation  of  a  uuamgr 
from  Shakspeare  into  Greek  verse.} 
•  King'Jobk,  Act IY.  Scent  2.  beginning 
with 

"  Kino  John.  How  oft  the  sight  of 


And  ending  with 

"  Hurit,  An  innocent  child." 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Trinity  College. 


•frmsrti'  Fctjt. 

[Por  the  best  dissertation  in  Latin 
prose.] 

Subject — Be  statu  futuro  quotum  Jwsre 
Petenm,  inter  tiraeos  it  JZoftufit**  PhHo*» 
pharum  dogmata  f ' 

.    John  Buckle,  Trinity  College,  Senior 
Bachelor. 


AN 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


O*   THE 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 

(Concluded  from  page  276. J 


mem 


In  n  former  division  of  this  Article  me  bsonght  down  the  narrative  af 
events,  relative  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  to  the  period  <•* 
wjjieh  the  .protection  of  the  Skate  was  once  afore  extended  to  -her  mam 
hers  both. lay  and  clerical ;  and  -when  to  share  in  her  Ctanmuniort  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  perfbTjnmg.tbexiKU  ditties 
or  for  enjoying  the  tpolitiaal  rights,  which  eh*iw,herc;  wero  open  «o  «wer)r 
British  subject  who  profe8sedr4Hegianee  to  the  Government.       •'  * %  «• 

The  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  we  have  already  gwt*  the  history 
and -stated  the  principal  provisions,  was  perfectly  satisfactory  toevery 
Episcopalian  in  Scotland ;  and  on  being  compared  with  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  is  stHl  in  force,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  prevent  .those  of  the 
Episcopal  communion  from  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise,  of  their 
religious  worship,  it  will  be  allowed  to  have  secured  several  important 
nawantages  which  could  not  be  obtained  at  .die  time  when  the  latter 
was  passed  into  a  law.  But  there  is  one  clause  in  the  bill  of  179% 
which  could  not  fail  to  prove  disagreeable  to  the  clergy ;  because  by 
excluding  them  from  those  parts  bf  the  empire  where  Episcopacy  is 
established,  it  seemed  to  cast  an  imputation  on  their  Orders,  or  on  thei* 
learning,  or  on. some  point  of  their  ministerial  character,— which  they 
could  not  but  regard  as  very  likely  to  lower  them  in  the  esteem  of  their 
own  people,  as  well  as  in  that  of.  the  established  church  by  which  they 
«re  surrounded.  To  nave  the  trouble  of  reference,  we  shall  repeat  the 
(clause  in  .question,  which  runs  as  follows :  ... 

"  Provided  alsof  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  person  exercising 
/the  function,  or  assuming  the  office  and*  character  of  a  pastor  or  minis* 
tef  of  any  order,  in  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland  as  afore* 
eaid,  shall  be  capable  of  taking  jmy.henefice,  curacy,  or  other  spiritual 
.promotion,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  .called  England,  the 
-dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  J  weed,  or  of  officii 
Aing  icanjr  Ghorah  or  Oiafd  aodnn  xbeaame,  whose  ehe  Iatorajr  xsf 
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the  Church  of  England,  as  now  by  law  established  k  used,  unless  he 
•hall  have  been  lawfully  ordained  by  some  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  Ireland." 

The  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland  object  to  this,  enactment  on  two 
grounds.  They  complain  that  they  are  thereby  placed  in  a  state  of 
involuntary  schism,  inasmuch  as  they  are  prevented  from  holding  com- 
munion with  a  Church  of  which  they  are  an  integral  part,  whether 
viewed  on  the  broad  grounds  of  Christian  Institution  which  confers 
Catholicity  on  every  regularly  constituted  portion  of  Christ's  family, 
o?  regarded  on  the  narrower  principle  of  historical  relation  and  affini- 
ty* The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  derived  her  orders  and  spi- 
ritual character  from  the  English  establishment,  and  cannot  therefore 
fca  separated  from  the  latter  but  by  a  species  of  violence  equally  unna- 
tural and  inconsistent  with  the-  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Act  of 
1Z°£9  there  was  an  actual  schism  created  in  Great  Britain ;  for,  by  the 
provisions  of  that  law,  a  large  body  of  Christians,  having  one  spiritual 
authority,  one  creed,  one  discipline,  one  ritual  and  mode  of  worship, 
one  faith,  one  hope  and  one  baptism,  was  separated  into  two  parties  so 
completely,  that  the  Clergy  of  the  one  are  not  allowed  to  perform  any 

'  listeria!  duties  in  the  Churches  of  the  other.  Such  a.  measure 
i  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  depend,  not  en  having  the 
i  faith,  the  same  apostolical  power,  the  same  worship  and  the  same 
sacraments,  but  on  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  being  placed  on 
the  same  side  of  a  river,  or  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
41  Holy  Church  .throughout  all  the  world"  is  cut  down  into  an  unli- 
mited number  of  schismatical  sections ;  incapable  of  holding  commu- 
nion with  one  another ;  disregarding  the  spiritual  bond  by  which  their 
Divine  Sounder  united  all  his  faithful  followers ;  and  looking  for  the 
warrant  and  sanction  of  their  ministrations,  not  to  the  commission 
whkb  waa  given  to  the  Apostles,  but  to  the  secular  legislation  of  a 
promiscuous  body  of  laymen* 

On  this  ground  we  are  laid  open  to  the  jeers  and  arguments  of  the 
Soman  Catholic,  who  takes  pleasure  in  representing  die  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Protestant  Churches  as  having  no  better  a  foundation 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  bounding  the  Communion  of  Saints 
by  the  provisions  of  the  statute  book* 

>  The  Episcopalians  in  the  North  farther  maintain,  that  the  evils 
against  which  the  legislature  meant  to  guard  the  Church  of  England, 
would  have  been- sufficiently  obviated  by  enacting  that  no  Clergyman, 
ordained  by  a  Scottish  Bishop,  should  be  permitted  to  undertake  a 
Cure,  or  discharge  his  ministerial  duties,  in  any  Church  or  Chapel 
south  of  the  Tweed,  until. he  had  submitted  to  such  an  examination  as 
•would  satisfy  the  Ordinary  of  the  district  that  he  was  fully  qualified  in 
respect  of  learning,  character,  and  orthodoxy.  It. is  unquestionably 
proper  that  some  such  check  should  be  opposed  to  the  migration  of 
Clergy  from  one  Church  into  another,  especially  when  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances so  very  different  as  are  those  of  our  Establishment,  ss 
compared  with  the  depressed  condition  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland. 
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It  is  not  denied,  on  any  head,  that  there  was  an  inconvenience  likely 
to  arise  from  the  full  toleration  extended  to  Episcopacy  in  the  norther* 
tK  vision  of  the  island ;  but  it  is  asserted,  that  an  ample  remedy  might 
have  been  secured  without  going  all  the  length  of  creating  a  schism  ift 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  and  without  attacking  the  validity  of 
Orders  regularly  and  canonically  conferred. 

That  the  Church  of  England  herself  is  essentially  and  exclusively 
Episcopal,  and  that '  no  man  ran  be  accounted  or  taken  tote  a  tawM 
Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon  in  that  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any 
of  the  said  functions,  except  he  have  had  Episcopal  consecration  or 
•ordination,'  has  always  been  the  law  of  England,  both  civil  and  eecto* 
*iastical,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  Nor  was  it  tiH 
"very  lately  that  Holy  Orders,  wherever  conferred  by  a  CaflbnicaHy 
Consecrated  Bishop,  were  ever  called  m  question  or  disallowed  wkMi 
this  realm.  That  such  Orders  were  perfectly  valid,  was  certainly  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  It 
was  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  all  parts  iff 
the  Christian  world :  and  if  it  be  not  true  doctrine,  a  reasonable  doubt 
maybe  entertained,  whether  there  be  at  the  present  moment  a  regufta*- 
1y  ordained  clergyman  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  first  part  of  the  clause  quoted  from  the  Bill,  as*  it  merely  res- 
pects the  taking  of  a  Benefice,  Curacy,  or  other  spiritual  promotion, 
*k>es  not,  indeed,  throw  any  imputation  on  Orders  conferred  by  *  Scot- 
tish Bishop ;  for  as  the  establishment  and  temporal  emoluments  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  derived  from  the  State,  tile  Legislature  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  determine  who,  and  who  alone,  are  capable  trf  en- 
joying those  privileges :  but  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  does  most 
assuredly  appear  to  aflfect  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Glergy,  which, 
if  it  be  any  thing  at  ali,  is  undoubtedly  something  which,  as  it  was  not 
-conferred  by  the  State,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  vote  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  If  a  Clergyman,  ordained  by  a  Scottish  Bishop, 
cannot  be  admitted  to  officiate  as  a  Clergyman  in  die  Church  of  Eft- 
gland,  it  follows,  that  no  Scottish  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon,  can  be 
admitted  to  more  than  /ay-communion  in  that  Church  ;  but  is  it  not 
obvious  that,  when  two  Churches  stand  in  such  a  relative  to  one  ano- 
ther, that  the  Clergy  of  the  one  are  treated  as  mere  Laymen  m  the 
other,  the  one  of  the  two  Churches  must  be  in  a  state  of  scbisnt? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  days  of  St.  Cyprian,  every  Christian 
Society  whether  large  or  small,  which  was  in  a  state  of  schism,  was 
regarded  as  entirely  severed  from  the  One  Holy  *  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church  ?  We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  a  very  unseemly  predica- 
ment has  been  created  by  the  Act  in  question ;  and  that  to  avoid  an 
imaginary  evil,  which  might  possibly  have  carried  with  it  a  suitable 
antidote  and  compensation,  we  have  &llen  into  a  real  one,  for  which  it 
is  not  easy  now  to  discover  either  an  apology  or  a  remedy. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  1792,  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Scotland 
were  admissible  into  the  Church  of  England,  capable  of  discharging  all 
professional  duties  within  her  pale,  and  even  of  holding  preferment,  oa 
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the  owe  feeling  as  her  indigenous  ministers.  The  number  who 
trailed themselves  of  this  privilege  was  not  indeed  at  any  time  consi- 
derable; for  the  want  of  interest  in  the  South,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
*  provincial  accent  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  bar  to  the  advancement  of 
a  Clergyman,  born  and  educated  in  Scotland.  Still  there  was  no 
brand  affixed  to  their  Church,  or  to  their  spiritual  character  as  minis- 
ters of  Christ ;  and  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Tweed 
and  oome  amongst  us,  they  found  themselves  received  as  Clergymen, 
end  unimpeded  by  all  disqualifications,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It  there- 
fore appears  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  the  Act  which  repealed  the 
fenal  laws  did  or  did  not  confer  a  boon  on  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of 
the  North ;  for  though  it  gave  thcim  security  against  fine  and  imprison^ 
enent,  which,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  no  longer  disposed  to  inflict,  k 
Jeeded  them  with  a  species  of  disability  more  painful  to  a  sound 
•Churchman*  the*  the  loss  of  goods,  or  even  of  personal  liberty  when 
euatained  in  agood  cause*     . 

It  apposes,  from  a  work  written  expressly  on  this  subject  *,  that 
during  the  pending  of  the  Bill,  none  of  the  friends  of  .the  Episcopal 
Clergy  in  Scotland  considered  any  part  of  this  restraining  clause  as 
militating  against  Orders  grafted  by  a  Scottish  Bishop.  One  of  the 
jpeakers  is  there  represented  as  comparing  the  validity  of  such  Orders 
with  that  of  Orders  conferred  by  a  Popish  Bishop,  resident  in  Great 
.Britain  or  Ireland,  which  no  man  ever  called  in  question,  though  Orders 
granted  by  a  Romish  Bishop  in  England  are  not  considered  as  legal* 
r-wbjlst  orders  granted  by  a  Foreign  Popish  Bishop,  are  not,  and 
joanftetbe  refused* ,  The  reason  of  this  distinction,  is  there  said  to  be 
4b* <peenjja*  relation  in  which  the  Church  of  England  stands  to  the 
Kirux-a*.  its  head,  without  whose  order  no  Bishop  in  that  part  of  the 
•kingdom  can  be  legally  consecrated. 

But  this -reason  is  not  regarded  as  either  applicable  or  conclusive, 
la  Roman  Catholic  countries  abroad*  our  King  is  certainly  not  the 
head  of  the  Church :  nor  is  the  temporal  sovereign  of  any  Roman  "Ca- 
<tfco)je»kingdom  considered  as  die  head  of  the  Church  established  in 
his  country,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; is  considered*  as  the  bead  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Jfele&dtf  We  cannot,  therefore,  perceive  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  distinction  between  Qrders  granted  by  Popish  Bishops  consecrated 
in  foreign  countries,  and  Orders  granted  by  Popish  Bishops  consecra- 
ted in  Great  BriUisLand  Ireland.  All  such  Bishops  have  been  conse- 
•orated,  not  in  virtue  of  the  mandates  of  their  civil  sovereigns,  but  by 
the  bulls  of  the  Pope;  .and  if  a  Clergyman  ordained  by  a  Foreign 
Catholic  Bishop  is,  on  bis  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  Popery,  admis- 
sible to  a  benefice: in  the  Church  of  England, , why#  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  should  not  a  Clergyman,  ord^ained  by  a  Rornan  Catholic 
Bishop  consecrated  at  home,  be  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  on  re- 
nouncing the  same  errors, — among  which,  surely,  is  the  usurped  supre- 

*  See  Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  by  Ihe  Jtev.  John  Skinner* 
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Of  the  Pope  .over  Churches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
tatesf  Besides,  we  would  ask,  what  civil  sovereign,  before  the  con- 
version of  Constantirie,  ever  issued  his  mandate  for  the  Consecration  o£ 
any  Bishop  ?  And  if  the  Bishops,  with  their  Clergy,  who  had  ail  been 
persecuted,  under  the  reign  of  Paganism,  were  taken  by  Constantine 
jmder  the  Imperial  protection,  on  giving  him  sufficient  security  for  their 
allegiance,  why  may  hot  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Clergy  be  rendered 
capable,  at  least  of  officiating  in  the  Church  of  England,  especially  a? 
at  their  ordinations,  they  all  now  regularly  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  we  doubt  not,  are  ready  in  the  promotion  of  their 
Bishops,  to  allow  to  the  sovereign  that  veto  which  was  refused  fyy  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  on  whom  Statesmen  of  all  parties  appear  so 
•desirous  to  confer  all  the  privileges  of  Britisli  subjects  ? 
'.  ^  Ifthere  be  any  just  ground  for  complaint  in  regard  to  the  theoretical 
Views  of  Government  and  Religion,  on  which  the  bill  of  1792  was 
founded,  there  is,  we  are  sorry  to' find,  a  still  greater  cause  for  dis? 
satisfaction  in  the  practical  state  of  things  which  lias  resulted  from  its 
operation.'  tVhile  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Clergy  are  excluded  from 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  their  little  Church  is  open  to  the  inroad  of 
competitors  from  every  Diocese  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  it  is 
found  in  fact  that,  whenever  a  charge  falls  vacant  in  any  of  the  largp 
towns  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  native  pastors), 
are  almost  constantly  opposed  by  a  number  of  candidates  from  the 
south  or  west. 

~  Another  grievance,  which  adds  riot  a  little  to  the  practical  evils  erjr 
ginating  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  presents  itself  in  the  great 
facility,  with  which,  it  is  said,  Presbyterian  Ministers  are  admitted  into 
the  Church  of  England,  while  men  of  Episcopal  education,  principles, 
and  predilections,  are  most  rigorously  prohibited  from  entering  a  place 
of  worship  in  the  south,  in  the  character  of  Clergymen* 

Our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,' blame  our  facility  and 
condemn  our  inconsistency.  They  accuse  us  of  receiving  men  whose 
opinions  and  feelings  are  hostile  to  our  interests,  while  we  exclude  thqse 
whose  hearts  are  with  us,  who  are  conscientious  in  supporting  our 
principles,  and  who  have  long  suffered,  and  still  continue  to  suffer, 
many  disabilities,  because  they  will  not  abandon  them.  They  say  th$t 
/we  shut  out  the  men  who  are  our  own  flesh  and  bone,  mho  boast  that 
they  are  a  part  of  our  spiritual  body,  and  take  pride  in  their  affinity  to 
us  as  fathers  and  brethren— men  who  revere  our  Constitution,  partake 
jn  our  Apostolical  commission,  use  our  Liturgy,  subscribe  pur  Articles, 
wear  our  vestments,  and,  in  short,  are  in  all  things  as  we  are,  except 
that  they  are  not  established — and  in  the  mean  time,  that  we  take  into 
our  bosom  persons  who,  as  churchmen,  have  hardly  any  thing  in  com- r 
mori  with  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  abjure  Prelacy,  to  conteora 
all  stated  forms  of  worship,  and  to  load  our  Communion  with  the  foul- 
lest  aspersions  as  retaining  the  most  offensive  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     To  what  extent  this  may  be  the  case,  we  do  not  know. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  the  Act  of  1792,  not  solely  because  it 
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affects  in  a  very  unfavourable  manner  the  interests  of  the  Episcopalians 
in  Scotland,  but  also  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  spirit  from 
which  such  laws  proceed,  is  decidedly  inimical  to  the  strength  and  res- 
pectability of  every  Christian  Church.  It  may  in  time,  and  in  no  long 
time,  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  Church  of  England  herself,  which 
has  many  enemies  who  would  rejoice  to  see  her  stripped  of  her  legal 
establishment :  and  for  attaining  that  object,  those  laws  furnish  them 
with  more  plausible  arguments  than  without  them  they  were  likely  to 
find.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Clergy  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America  are  all,  as  well  as  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  rendered, 
by  a  British  Act  of  Parliament,  incapable  of  holding  any  preferment  or 
even  of  officiating  in  the,  Church  of  England,  though  the  American 
Episcopacy  was  derived  immediately  from  our  Church.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament  too,  passed  in  1819,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  any  other  Bishop  appointed  by 
them,  are  authorized  to  ordain  men  specially  for  the  Colonies — the  spe- 
cialty stated  in  the  letters  of  ordination :  and  no  person  so  ordained  is 
capable  of  holding  a  living,  or  even  of  officiating  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  where  he  is 
to  officiate*  and,  while  to  procure  such  consent,  certain  certificates  from 
the  Colonies  must  be  produced.  Persons  ordained  by  the  Bishops  of 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Calcutta,  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoes,  although  the 
Consecration  of  these  Prelates  was  certainly  ordered  by  the  King,  are 
equally  restrained :  all  persons  ordained  by  a  Colonial  Bishop,  not  pos- 
sessing or  residing  in  a  Diocese,  are  rendered  incapable  of  holding  pre- 
ferment, or  acting  as  a  Minister  of  the  Established  Church,  in  anyway, 
or  on  any  pretence  whatever* 

In  consequence  of  some  abuses  of  the  Archiepiscopal  dispensing 
power  in  Ireland,  a  bill  to  regulate  the  ages  of  persons  to  be  admitted 
into  holy  Orders  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
passed  into  a  law  in  April,  1 804.  In  that  bill  there  is  a  clause  which 
enacts,  "  That  in  case  any  person  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  be  admitted  a  Deacon  before  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
thrce-and-twenty  years  complete,  or  a  Priest,  before  he  has  attained 
•  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  years  complete,  such  admission  shall  he 
thereby  void  in  law  as  if  it  had  never  been  made,  and  the  person  so 
admitted  shall  be  incapable  of  holding,  and  disabled  from  taking  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment  whatever,  in  virtue  of  such  his  admission." 

Now,  if  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  if  any  other  power 
whatever,  be  capable  of  restraining  the  validity  of  orders  conferred  by 
a  Canonically  Consecrated  Bishop  to  any  particular  place  or  places  \ 
if  it  be  capable  of  authorizing  such  a  Bishop  to  confer  orders  specially 
for  any  particular  place  and  for  no  other ;  and  much  more  if  it  be 
capable  of  rendering  null  and  void,  as  if  they  had  never  been  given,  or- 
ders conferred  through  some  mistake  or  misinformation  of  the  Bishop, 
one  day  before  the  person  ordained  had  attained  the  twenty-third  or 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age :  it  would  seem,  that  such  a  civil  power 
may,  by  its  own  act,  and  without  any  interposition  at  all,  confer  the 
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spiritual  character  of  the  priesthood  on  nny  mm  or  bddy  of  men,  or 
take  that  character  from  any  man  or  body  of  men,  on  whom  it  may 
have  been  conferred,  whether  by  Bishops  or  Presbyters  ?  But,  if  the 
legislature  be  competent  to  all  this,  by  what  mode  of  reasoning  shall 
we  in  this  age  of  liberal  views  and  political  economy,  oppose  the  argu- 
ments of  those  men  who  labour  incessantly  to  have  the  present  Church 
establishment  in  this  country  overthrown,  to  make  way  for  another,  or 
of  those  politicians  who  would  have  all  establishments  abolished,  and 
the  Clergy  of  every  Church,  or  pretended  Church,  which  receives  the 
Scriptures  for  its  rule  of  faith,  equally  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
which,  judging  from  the  acts  we  have  now  specified,  appears  to  consider 
itself  as  the  fountain  of  all  authority,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal? 
As  long  as  the  Church  shall  be  allowed  to  plead  "  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  and,  in  order  to  a  valid  administration  of  the  sa- 
craments, the  necessity  of  Episcopal  orders,  derived  by  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  Apostles,"  she  will  be  able  to  assign  a  very  suf- 
ficient reason  for  continuing  her  maintenance,  as  having  a  better  claim 
to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  legal  establishment  than  any  of 
those  religious  societies  whose  members  desire  her  overthrow.  But, 
if  all- authority,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  emanate  from  the  State/} 
we  know  not  by  what  arguments  the  mouths  of  her  enemies  can  be 
stopped ;  since  an  Act  of  Parliament  could,  on  this  supposition,  confer 
on  a  Presbyterian  minister,  or  even  on  the  teacher  of  an  independent 
congregation,  the  very  same  character  that  we  have  hitherto  supposed 
our  Bishops  to  derive  by  succession  from  the  Apostles* 

Might  it  not,  then,  become  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  re* 
vise  all  the  Statutes  to  which  we  have  alluded,— and  either  to  repeal  or 
so  to  explain  them,  as  to  preserve  the  Church  in  due  subordination 
to  the  State,  without  confounding  those  spiritual  powers,  which  she 
derives  from  Christ  alone,  with  those  privileges  which  she  enjoys  merely 
on  the  legal  establishment  erf  religion  in  this  part  of  the  United  Em- 
pire ?  And  might  not  the  Convocation,  in  which  there  is*f»w  no  reason 
to  dread  those  heats  and  animosities  which  disgraced  it  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  be  allowed  to  sit  so  long,  at  least,  as  to  consider  what 
alterations  should  be  made  in  these  Statutes?  For,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  learned  writer,  who  was  certainly  far  from  being  a  High  Church- 
man, "  though  by  the  alliance  of  the  Church  and  State,  no  new  regula- 
tions can  be  made  for  Church  government,  but  by  the  State's  authority, 
yet,  still  there  is  reason  that  the  Church  should  be  previously  consulted, 
which  we  may  suppose  well  skilled,  as  in  her  proper  business,  to  form 
and  digest  such  new  regulations,  before  they  come  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  civil  Legislature*." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  that  the  gates  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  thrown* open  to  the  influx  of  all  strange  Clergymen  indis- 
criminately, merely  because  they  may  have  been  rightly  and  canonically 
ordained  in  other  churches ;  but  surely  they  ought  not  to* be  so  com- 
pletely shut  against  such  clergymen  as  to  prevent  those  who,  on  ex* 

*  Warburtoa's  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  book  ii.  chap.  4. 
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j  should  be  found  fully  qualified,  by  their  piety,  learning,  and 
Virtuous  lives,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  from  being 
received  amongst  us  by  such  Bishops  as  might  deem  it  expedient  to 
receive  them,  on  their  taking  all  the  oaths,  and  making  all  the  sub- 
scriptions end  declarations  that  are  taken  and  made  by  oar  own  clergy, 
and*  on  their  producing  legal  evidence  of  their  having  been  rightly 
ordained  by  a  Bishop,  who  was  himself  canonicaUy  consecrated.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  been  suggested  that,  after  repealing  those  statutes 
whiciir)o  ftcfc  make  a  sehiqm  between  the  Church  of  pngland,  and 
ajmest  every  other  Church,  <me  law  shoul4  be  enacfed  for  the  whole, 
prohibiting  every  clergyman  ordained  by  a  Bishop,  whether  of  the 
(freak,  Roman,  Swedish  Scottish  or  Colonial  Churches,  from  holding 
*;  living,  or  even  from  preaching  in.  any  of  pur  djocesea,  until  he  shall 
have  undergone  such  an.  examination  as  he  must  have  passed  before 
))«  could  have  been  <pdained  in  England,  Thjs  regulation  would  effec- 
tually pregeat  the  influx  of  half  educated  men.  into  this  Church,  an 
evil  which  Archbishop  Moore  declared  it  was  his  intention  to  obviate, 
jehen  be  inserted  the  most  exceptionable  paTt  of  the  restraining 
elause  jato  the  Act  for  granting  relief  to  Pastors,  Ministers,  and  lay 
persons  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland.  His  Grace,  it  js 
aaid,  afterwards  frankly  admitted  that  such  a  regulation  would  have 
been  equally  effectual  with  his  clause,  and  jn  some  respects  less  objep- 
tionable ;  and  there  can  be  no.  doubt  tjiat  it  woujd  have  placed  the 
$eo(ch  Episcopal  Cluircb  in  a  more  respectable  point  of  view,  an4 
rendered  her  more  capable  of  being  useful  than  she  can- ever  be,  while 
dogged  and  restrained  by  the  bill  of  1792. 

:  Cleaving  indulgence  for  the  length  of  these  remarks,  we  now  proceed 
rtogive  a  brief  account  of  the  union  which  took  place  soon  after  the 
^repeal  of  the  penal  Jaws,  between  the  indigenous  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  those  other  muusters  of  English  and  Irish  orr 
4»oetipn  who,  .at  the  period  bow  mentioned*  held  cliarges  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  circumstances  which  led  te 
Abe  distinction  just  stated,  have  already  been  detailed.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  therefore,  the*  all  the  lawa  passed  subseguentjy  to  the  Revor 
4utiop,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  into  the  baejt.  ground  the  clergy  °f 
4he  ancient  establishment,  and  of  encouraging  such  as  were  not  suspect- 
^  of  entertainjeg  thejr  political  attachments,  nor  subject  to  die  re- 
lictions and  penalties  which,  from  time  to  time,  wejre  directed  againat 
<the  former,  The  statutes  of  1 74£  and  1748,  ,in  particular,  which  me- 
Aaeed  wjth  so  many  severe  pajns  and  difrqualiftcations  the  Laity  of  toe 
♦Episcopal  Church,  suggested  to  fixe  higher  and  more  wealthy  olass  in  that 
.body,  the  expediency  of  inviting  clergymen  from  England,  whose  mi- 
jaietretions  they  might  attend  without  jjbe  hazard  of  offending  the. State, 
•or  incurring  the  deprivation  of  any  political  right-  The  persons  so 
invited,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  taken  all  the  requisite 
4atfes,  were  usually  denotninated  qualified  mmHfirh  whilst  the  native 
^krgy.  who  in  general  refused  to  a^jigre  Princes,  whom  they  regarded 
as.  the  lawful  heirs  of  an  hereditary  throne,  were  not  leas  commonly 
Jtnown  by  the  name  uf  non-jurors. 
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.  Tbe  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  however,  and-  the  new  character  **» 
sumed  in  consequence  of  that  repeal  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot? 
land,  as  it  removed  the  only  plea  upon  which  an  apology  could  be 
urged  for  the  anomalous  predicament  in  which  the  qualified  ministers 
and  their  flocks  found  themselves  placed,  so  it  naturally  paved  the  way 
for  their  .admission  into  the  bosom  of  that  Communion,  from  which 
many  of  the  Laity  had  very  reluctantly  withdrawn.  No  sooner,  accor* 
dingly,  was  relief  obtained  by  the  act  passed  in  1 792,  than  a  disposi-? 
tion  was  manifested  on  both  sides  to  affect  an  union  between  the  two 
todies  of  Episcopalians  in  the  north.  For  a  full  detail  of  the '  coj)+ 
ferenoes  and  correspondence  to  which  this  project  gave  occasion,  wo 
refer  the  reader  to  "  Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy/-  a  work  of  const* 
derable  merit,  and  replete  with  information  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
^flairs  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It 
contains,  in  particular,  several  documents  of  the  greatest  value,  from 
the  hands  of  men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  highest  character  for 
learning  and  talent,  urging  the  expediency  of  a  union,  and  pointing  out 
the  irregular  and  unchurchmanlike  conduct  of  those  who  remained  in 
a  state  of  separation.  The  object  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  now 
allude  was  to  expose  the  absurd  pretensions  of  such  individuals  in  the 
outstanding  congregations,  as  maintained  that  they  were  in  some  sort 
of  federal  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  her  Bishops  over  them,  as  a  part  of  their  flock  in  a  distant 
portion  of  their  fold.  Every  man,  indeed)  lay  or  clerical,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Ministers  and 
people  of  the  congregations  now  described,  might  as  well  own  sufemia* 
sion  to  the  Grand  Lama,  or  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  to 
any  Prelate  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed ;  for  neither  the  law  of  tbe  land; 
nor  the  practice  of  the  English  establishment  allows  either  that  such 
submission  shall  be  received,  or  that  any  Episcopal  jurisdiction  shall 
be  founded  upon  it.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  give  an  extract  from 
a  speech  pronounced  by  Bishop  Horsley,  on  the  bill  already  so  ofte* 
mentioned,  for  granting*  relief  from  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians  by  the  statutes  of  George  the  Second.  Al* 
hiding  to  some  observations  which  Lord  Thurlow  had  thrown  out,  th# 
Bishop  said: 

"  My  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland* 
ray  opinion  is  unfortunately  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  The  credit  of  Episcopacy  will  never  be  advanced  by  the 
scheme  of  supplying  the  Episcopal  congregation  in  Scotland,  with 
pastors  of  our  ordination ;  and  for  this  reason,  my  Lords,  that  it 
would  \>e  an  imperfect  crippled  Episcopacy  that  would  thus  be  upheld 
in  Scotland.  When  a  clergyman  ordained  by  one  of  us,  settles  as  4 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  oar  an* 
thority.  We  have  no  authority  there ;  we  can  have  no  Authority 
there ;  the  Legislature  can  give  us  no  authority  there.  The  attempt  to 
introduce  any  thing  of  an  authorized  political  Episcopacy  in  Scotland* 
would  he  a  direct  infringement  of  the  union,  kiylprds,  as  to  the 
notion  that  clergymen  should  be  originally  ordained  by  us  to  th* 
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ministry  in  Scotland,  I  agree  with  the  noble  Viscount  that  the  thing 
would  be  contrary  to  all  rule  and  order.  No  bishop  who  knows  what 
he  does  ordain  without  a  title ;  and  a  title  must  be  a  nomination  to 
something  certain  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  that  ordains.  My 
Lords,  an  appointment  to  an  Episcopal  congregation  in  Scotland,  is  no 
more  a  title  to  me,  or  to  any  Bishop  of  the  English  bench,  or  to  any 
Bishop  of  the  Irish  bench,  than  an  appointment  to  a  church  in  Meso- 
potamia." 

Lord  Stowell,  too,  in  writing  to  the  late  Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
Edinburgh,  expresses  himself  much  to  the  same  effect.  Alluding  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  assures  his  correspondent  that  "  he 
feels  all  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  which,  you  know,  his  lamented  predecessor  entertained, 
and  will  be  ready  to  express  it  on  all  occasions.  You  will  find  him 
animated  with  the  same  spirit.  His  opinion  concurs  with  mine  that  a 
tainister  of  the  Church  of  England  can  incur  no  disability  in  England 
by  communicating  with  the  sister  Church,  if  that  can  be  called  a  sister 
which,  by  the  late  acts  of  your  respectable  community,  is  become 
almost* identically  the  same.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  impro- 
priety, either  legal,  (or  as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge)  theolo- 
gical, can  attach  to  an  entire  conformity  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  during  a  Clergyman's  residence  in  that  country. 
It  is  surprising  how  such  a  notion  could  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  men  in  your  country,  as  that  the  English  Bishops  aspired  to 
any  authority  there.  All  that  friendly  and  kind  communication  with 
our  Episcopal  brethren  in  Scotland  can  give,  they  may  always  com- 
mand from  the  English  Bishops.  But  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  Peru 
is  not  more  out  of  their  thoughts  than  in  Scotland.  They  have  all  due 
respect  for  the  established  Church,  acknowledge  its  increasing  good 
offices  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  very  ready  to  make  a 
common  cause  against  the  fanatical  enemies  of  establishments  in  both 
countries.** 

The  question  appears,  indeed,'  so  perfectly  clear  as  not  to  admit 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  An  Episcopalian  who  acknowledges  no 
Bishop  iff  like  a  royalist  who  acknowledges  no  king.  The  very  terms 
imply  a  contradiction.  Such  Ministers  and  congregations,  therefore, 
as  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  can,  in  fact,  be  viewed  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  Independents  using  the  English  Liturgy  and  Sacer- 
dotal vestments.  They  are,  the  orders  of  their  Clergymen  excepted, 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  those  dissenters  in  this  country  who 
make  use  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  their  worship,  but  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Church  as  an  established  society  of 
Christians,  are  subject  to  no  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  receive  no 
Episcopal  ministrations ;  every  Minister  is  the  nominal  head  of  his  own 
flock ;  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  body  of  Christians  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  with  which  he  is  connected,  in  the  relations  of  discipline 
or  ecclesiastical  polity.  -  As  far  as  his  native  Church  is  concerned,  an 
English  or  Irish  Clergyman  in  Scotland,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  indigenous  Bishops,  might  as  well  be  in  Mesopo- 
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tamia  or  Peru  ;  for  refusing  to  submit  himself  to  the  spiritual  rule  of 
an  .Episcopal  Church,,  rightly  and  canonically  constituted,  he  shuts 
against  himself,  with  his  own  hand,  the  only  avenue  by  which  he  might 
obtain  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  visible  body  of  .Christ.  la 
fact,  there  is  no  conscientious  and  well  informed  Churchman  who  does 
not  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  Apostolical  authority  and  precept  to  have  the  rule  over 
him ;  and  we  have  learned,  accordingly,  that  of  those  few  Ministers  of 
English  ordination  who,  in  Scotland,  still  remain  in. the  schismatical 
state  of  mere  Independents,  the  greater  number  lament  their  anomalous 
condition,  and  are  even  desirous  to  share  with  their. brethren  the  disci* 
pline.of  a  regular  Church.  k  But  they  feel  themselves  compelled  te 
yield  to  circumstances.  Ignorant,  self-willed  members  of  their  con- 
gregations insist  upon  continuing  in  this  irregular,  awkward  situation ; 
while  the  clergymen,  depending  upon  them  for  their  maintenance,  find 
it  expedient  to  yield.  To  pastors  placed  in  these  unfortunate  eircuro* 
stances  we  recpmmend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  following  address,  de?  . 
liveredby  an  English  ordained  clergyman  and  graduate  of  Oxford,  ti>  . 
his  congregation  when  on  the  eve  of  uniting  with  the  Episcopal  com?  .. 
munion  in  Scotland.  We  allude  to  the  learned  and  highly  respected 
Doctor  Sandford,  who  has  now  been  nearly  twenty,  years  Bishop,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  whose  example  had  great  weight  in  determining,  the 
conduct  of  many  of  his  brethren,  in  the  iropostant  matter*  to  which 
these  remarks  b?ar  a  reference.  After,  stating  that  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  had  at  a.  convention  lately 
holden,  solemnly  subscribed  the  thirty~nine  Article*  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  had  by  this  act  givea  the  most 
decisive  and  satisfactory  testimony  of  their  agreement  with  that  Church 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  declared  that  , 

"  As  an  Episcopal  clergyman  officiating  in  this  country,  I  think  it 
my  duty,  under  these  circumstances,  to  make  this  submission,  in. order 
that  the  congregation  attending  my  ministry  may  enjoy  the  advantages 
and  the  regularity  arising  from  the  superintendence  of  a  Bishop,,  of 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  deprived*  That  my  congregation  may 
be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  motive*  which  have  .determined  jay 
conduct  in  this  matter,  and  of  the  benefits  which  they  will  derive  from 
the  union  of  our  establishment  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  X 
begjeave  to  submit  to  them  the  following  considerations : 

"  1.  That  the  establishment  of  the  English  chapels,  in  their  present 
situations,  i&  extremely  imperfect  and  anomalous.  Our  Clergy,  in  the 
first  place,  officiate  without  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese 
they  reside ;  an  irregularity  only  to  be  justified  by  circumstances  of  the 
most  unavoidable  necessity.  Our  youth  have  no  opportunity  of  being 
confirmed,  and  are,  therefore,  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion  without 
this  edifying  and  apostolical  preparation ;  an  omission  very  greatly  to 
be  lamented.  Our  places  of  worship  are  not  consecrated;  and,  in 
one  word,  our  establishments  possess  nothing  of  the  becoming  order 
and  regularity  which  flow  from  the.spiritual  government  of  a  Bishop* 
We  are  Episcopalians  depending  on  no  ecclesiastical  superior,  which 


h  almost  a  commutation  in  terms  <  for  the  Preiateaof  atoCfeamm  of 
feagiand  can  exercise  no  authority  m  Scotland.  These  cirirainsfanuee 
hkve,  for  4  considerable  ae»rjee\  fire*  pain  ao  ueay  aerietia  «b4  ruiect- 
sag  person*}  •  mad,  mdeed,  no  fekhfal  meuabe*  of  die  Chureb  of 
England;  ean«loc4  upon  .them  aa  things  mdrnTa-ent.  Every  weU4a» 
formed  Churchnaan  .knows  bow  indispensable  it  ia  to  our  comfort  and 
edifications  as  an  Episcopalian,  Society,  that  the  differences  should  be 
supplied  and  these  irregularities  corrected. 

.  "  8*  The  seftmsssfon  of  die  English  Clergy  to  the  spinrtnal  armaria* 
tendance  *f  the  Scottish  Bishops,  it  the  easy  aad  obvious  remedy  for 
the  anomalies  of  our  situation.  Tide  remedy  ia  now  planed  within  our 
teaoh ;  and  that  weehall  act  wisely  and  piously  by  embracing  it,  will 
be  evident  to  every  -one  who  considers, 

"3>  That  the  Bpiacopal Church  of  Scotland  «  ft  *  true'  Cfawrob,  m 
tohichthe  pore  word  of  <God  is  preached,  and  the  aaeramoats  are  atari* 
sastmd  eceor  ding  to  God'*  ordinance-  The  doctrine*  of  %b»  Church 
are  the  same  wsth  those  of  the  United  Chuwh  of  Engiand  ami  Iretawd  { 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iof  Scotland  sabgerib* 
tag  the  tame  articles  of  Rebgion.  The  Scottish  Bishops  are  true 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  arid  their  Apoeselical  autteaahaa  ia 
me  same  «vkb  that  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  the 
present  governor*  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  derive  their  au- 
thority, in :  a .  (direct  sucoeaaiosv  from  those-  Scottish  Bishops  who-  were 
*mseeiweed4>y  the  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  Westmifisterv 
1Mb  Beeember,  l*Ws 

"4;  That  the  political  perplexities  tobieb,  »  former  tm*ea>  oeea* 
taoued  ithe  introduction  of  the  English  Clergy  into  tma-oountry,  and 
tbe~sepatating  of  our  Chapels  from  the  ConmiUDion  of  *be  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  have  long  been  at  an  end,  -and  the  objetfkme  to 
Our  utnori,  which  might  have  been  urged  on  tha»seofe,onfii«ly taken 

"S.  That  the  continuance  of  our  reparation  is  therefore  wbatty 
causeless,  considered  in  weiy  point  of  view.  Btrt*causeless  separatio* 
from  a  pure  Church  ia  the  ain  of  schism ;  an  otftmoe^of  which  it  k  aa* 

EaaiUe  that  any  pious  and  enlightened  -  Christian  out  think  ligfedy. 
4a  contrary  to  Christian  unity  to  separate  'ourselves  from  a  Obureb 
which  follows  dretiootrinaaaud  oivl*n*n<^ofr(^ist>and  his  Apeailes> 
and  answer*  every  good  -purpose  of  Ctoistiau  worship  and  Christie* 
fellowship*.  ,..,] 

'  Ai*.  That  wink  our  eatablahments,  by  *  union  with  the  Episcopal 
Charohofthteieountry,  ti^mfatsaaiMM^ 
they  hawe  long  so  iinaniiostly  stood  in  need,  we  ^rtfirift  the  same  iitargy 
cf  tbe&hurchef  England  which,  we  *ate  be*n<accu*tomed  to  aae^ad 
the  temporal  regulations  of  our  Chapels  romain  as  tbey  were.  By  Ada 
§amttionof'o«r  communion  with  the  venerable  Cburob^  which  waaouee 
the  established  Chnrch  of  the;land,  every  tiring  will  be  amended  ia  our 

**e»  ^AShoTt  JCatecto§m>  by  the  Wgttt  Rev.  Ttromto  JIuimw,  Lor* 
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situation  which  was  Irregular,    And  nothing altered  "Iran  what   was 
wrong*-         •  •         ?  •  -<..•.      -     .•;    .  •  r;  f 

"  7.  Lastly,  Let  it"  be  considered,  that  by  the  ratalimoir  ©f  onr 
Clergy  to  the  Scottish  Bishops,  we  strengthen,  Instead  of  weaken  oar 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England';  for  the  Church  of  Englattea, 
as  a  pure  branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Christ)  iff  in  commtfmD* 
with  die  Universal  Church  of  Scotland,  atao  a  pure  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church  *  ;  and  every  English  Clergyman  who  would  be  fakbftd 
to  the  principles  which  he  professed  at  his  ordination*  watt  therefore 
necessarily  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  while  he 
resides  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  eormrAmion, 

*'  I  have  studied  this  important  subject  for  a  considerable  length .<€ 
time  with  the  utmost  attention.  I  snail  be  happy  to  converse  with  wry 
of  the  wngregation  who  may  wisb  to  know,  m  greater  detail*  the  rent 
sons  upon  which  I  have  formed'  riiy  judgement  on  a  question  no  lest 
interesting  to  them  than  tomyselfv  But  it  is  my  serious  and  seuMt 
convictfon,  that  it  is  only  by  my  submission  to  the  Primus  of  theBpis* 
copal  College  that- 1  can  satisfy  my  own  conscience ;  that  I  <ttfcr  act 
agreeable  to  the  awful  responsibility  which  I  bear  as  a  Minister  of  t}* 
Gospel  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour ;  or  discharge  my  xhsty  *M 
wards  those  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  I  am  bound,  by  the  Uttnnyt 
obligations,  to  be  solicitous."     *  : 

This  union,  so  desirable  to  both  classes  "of  ^^copalkm,  tniide  gresjt 
progress  in 'all  parts  of  Scotland,  although  oppose?!  by  the  prejtkhdea 
of  some,*hd  by  the  professional  ignorance  of  other*.  Por  efcainptoj 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Dr.  Grant,  an  English^ordaindd  Glergyanm, 
resident  at  Dundee,  to  justify  upott  the  ground  of  principle  the'sta*e*tnT 
separation  in  which  he  and  a  few 'others  chose  to  eMereiBe^heirminis^ 
tern! 'duties.  But  the  positions  assumed  by  him  and  the  assertions: 
which-  he  -hazarded  were  so  extremely -abstird,  and  betrayed  *o*t»iteh 
ignorance  of  Church  history  and  ritual  usages,  thai  his  labour  zk&f 
redounded  to  his  own  confusion,  and  contributed  more,  ^perhaps*  than 
the  direct  arguments  of  his  opponents  to  ekpose  the  utter  weakness,  of 
his  cause.  Supplying  by  seal  what  he  wanted  m  knowledge,  he  aeM 
copies  of  biff  tract,  entitled  as  M-  Apology  for  •eontfriutiig  in  the  Gontw 
ffiunion  of  the  Church  of  England,"  to  all  the  Prelates  of  our  Esta-i 
blishment,  and  among  the  rest,  to  the  celebrated -Bishop  Horsiest  w*o 
gave  his  opinion  of  it,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the-author,  expressed  hi 
the  following  terms : 

*  >£f.  Asaph,  Novell,  1SCW. 

4  Reverend  Sir,  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  very  w*li  'ktmrny 
I- believe,  to  bemy  opinion,  that  the  Laity  inSeotkndof  the'Epsseopnr 
persuasion,  if  they  understand  the  genuine  principles  of  Bpfeeopacy 


•  «  By  eallhig  the  Chare*  of 'Christ  universal,  we  aseaa/  Bays  tha  i 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  in  the  Catechism  shore  cited*  4  thai  the  Qhurcu  knelt 
limited  to  any  particular  nation  or  people,  but  comprehends  all  Christian 
congregations  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  are 
duly  administered  by  persons  rightly  erdftitted ;  and  that  these  -congregations, 
howeVerdtstaut  or  numerous,  are-one  by  comoranity  of  ttth  and  ortftoanois.' 
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which  they  ptofets,  ought  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  resort  to 
the  ministry  of  their  indigenous  pastors.  And  the  Clergymen  of 
English  or  Irish  ordination,  exercising  their  functions  in  Scotland, 
without  uniting  with  the  Scottish  Bishops,  are,  in  my  judgement,  doing 
nothing  better  than  keeping  alive  a  schism*  I  find  nothing  in  your 
tract  to  alter  my  mind  upon  these  points.  You  are  in  a  very  great  mis- 
take, in  supposing  that  the  dissenters  in  England  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe any  one  of  our  Articles,  previous  to  their  Chapels  being  licensed. 
I  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Bishop  Skinner  at  Aberdeen.  I  am,  &c. 
8.  Asaphen.' 

The  mention  of  this  tract  by  Dr.  Grant,  reminds  us  of  a  circum- 
stance which  we  have  omitted  to  state,  in  giving  the  history  of  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  as  affecting  the  Scottish  Episcopalians.  It  was 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  Clergy  should  not  only 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  our  Church,  but  also  promise  to 
use  in  Divine  worship  our  book  of  Common  Prayer.  These  conditions 
were  readily  complied  with,  particularly  the  latter,  because,  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  English  Liturgy  .had  been  used  by,  every 
Episcopal  congregation  in  the  North,— with  the  exception,  we  believe,  of 
the  Communion-office,  as  many  of  the  Clergy  preferred  that  which  had 
been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  framers  of  the  bill,  in  1792, 
accordingly  reserved  to  our  Scottish  brethren,  the  option  of  using 
either  office  in  the  administration  of  the  Communion,  which  they 
should  find  most  agreeable  to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  their  congrega- 
tions :  and  we  have  been  informed,  that  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
Scottish  Communion-office  is  used  in  many  country  parts,  in  the  remoter 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  held  in  much  higher  esteem  by  both  Priests 
and  people,  than  the.  one  which  enjoys  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

This  Communion-office  was  taken  from  the  first  reformed  Liturgy, 
promulgated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  better  arranged  and  more  agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  than  -that  which  was  finally  adopted  in  this  country 
under  the  Government  of  Elizabeth.  It  has  very  unjustly  been  objected 
to  as  savouring  of  the  principles  that  characterize  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  on  this  very  ground,  Dr.  Grant  accuses  the  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land of  "  practices  which  we  cannot  approve,  and  of  insinuating  doc- 
trines which  we  do  not  believe."  The  things  to  which  I  allude,  says  he, 
are  1,  Prayers  for  the  dead :  2,  Mixing  water  with  the  wine  in  adminis- 
tering the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  3,  In  the  preface  or 
exhortation  to  the  prayer  for  the  Church,  in  the  .Communion  office,  the 
words  militant  here  m  earth,  are  omitted ;  as  are  also  the  commemorative 
clauses  in  the  words  of  distribution,  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance, 
fyc.  and,  Drink  this  in  remembrance,  $c.  These  last  words,  I  appre- 
hend, are  omitted  in  conformity  with:  a  previous, prayer,  that  God  may 
vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify,  (with  his  word  and  Holy  Spirit),  these 
his  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  become 

THE   BODY   AKD   BLOOD   OF    HIS   MOST   DEARLY   BELOVED   SON." 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  we  can  confidently  aver  that,  though  we 
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have  examined  the  Communion  office  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, both  as  it  stands  in  the  original  Liturgy,  authorized  by  King 
Charles  the.,  first,  and  as  it  has  been  differently .  awaaged  since  that 
period  by  the  Scottish  Bishops,  we  have  found  in  it  neither  trnthority  nor 
insinuation  for  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead.  ,  This  author  ap- 
peals indeed  to  a  "  Letter  to.  Norman  Sieveright,  M.A.  ;'*  but  unless 
that  letter,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  was  the  deed  of  the  Church,  he 
must  be  aware  that*  it  is  of  no  authority. .  There  have  been  many 
divines,  and  eminent  divines,  of  our  own  Church,  who  have  contended 
for.  the  propriety  of  commemorating. the  dead  in  our  prayers,  without 
dreaming  of  such  a  place  as  the  Roman  purgatory ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
would  surely  think  the  Church  of  England  calumniated  by  any  one 
who  should  appeal  to  the  private  opinions  of  those  men,  as  a  proof 
that  she  autliorizes  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead,  or  insinuates 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  < 

But,  he  says,  the  words  militant  here  in  earth, .  are  omitted  in  the 
exhortation  to  the  prayer  for  the  Church  in  the  Scottish  Communion- 
office,  that,  as  he  adds  in  a  note, '  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living  may 
be  prayed  for.'  .  The  words  are  indeed  omitted;  but; the  reason 
assigned  for  the  omission  we  suspect  to  be  his  own,  for  we  have  not 
found  it  in  any  copy  of  the  Communion-office  that  we  have  hap- 
pened to  see. 

By  printing  in  small  capitals  the  petition,  that  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments may  become  the  body  and  blood,  of  Christ,1  Dr.  Grant  seems  to 
think  that  some  opinion  or  doctrine  is  insinuated  m  that  petition,- -which 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  openly  avow.  We  will 
pot  suppose  him  so  uncandid  as  to  insinuate  on.  his  parti  that  the 
concealed  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  transtcbstantiation ;  for  it  iswell 
known,  that  a  similar  petition- made  part  of  the  prayers  of  consecration 
in  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Church  long  before  transubstantia- 
tion  was  thought  of ;  and  that  it  was  retained  in  the  first  reformed 
Liturgy  of  our  own  Church  by  those  very  men,  who  afterwards  suf- 
fered death  because  they  denied,  transubstantiation.  Nay,  k  is  noto- 
rious that  it  was  laid  aside  only-  to  gratify  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
other  foreign  reformers  ;  and  that  in  the  very  first  Act  of  Parliament 
which. ratified  the  second  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Jirst  Litur- 
gy, which  contained  this  petition,  is  described  as  ''  A  very  -godly 
order  for  common  prayer,  and  administration  of  sacraments,  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Primitive  Church,  and  very  comfortable 
to  all  good  people  desiring  to  live  in  Christian- conversation."  The 
petition,  indeed,  no  mora  implies  the  doctrine  of'  transubstantiation, 
than  the  words  used  by  our  Saviour  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  for  by  it,  the  Priest  begs'only  that  God  will  so  bless  the  bread 
and  wine  that  they  may  become  what  .Christ  intended  them  to  be;  -  . 

The  omission  of  the  commemorative  clauses  at  the  distribution  of 
the  sacred  symbols  to  the  people,  cannot  surely  be  deemed  a  matter  of 
importance  by  any  man  who  reflects  that  no  form  of  words  is  prescri- 
bed for  this  purpose  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  who  knows  t*a*,4*f- 

VOt.  II.  no.  iv.  Oo 
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ferent  fortius  have  been  used  in  different  Churches,  and  even  in  the  same 
Church  different  tines.  The  most  ancient  'form  tharwe  have  seen* 
directs  the  Priest,  when  he  gives  the  consecrated  bread,  to  say  2*>/ia 
Xptorov,  the  body  of  Chrut;  and  the  Deacon  when  he  fellows  with  the 
cup,  to  say, '  Atfio  Xptorov  *6rfipw»t vrfa  the  Wood  of-  Christ,  the  cup  of 
life;  andthe.person  receiving,  to  reply  Amen.  In  oor> fast  reformed' 
Liturgy,  the  words  directed  to  be  wed  at  the  distribution  of  the  ele-' 
menu,  were  the  same  which  are  in  the  present  Sedtch  Liturgy ;  in  our' 
second  Liturgy  these  words  were  omittedj  tfnd  what  Br.  Grant  calls 
the  commemorative  clauses  were  substituted  in  their  place ;  but  in  the 
review  of  Elisabeth,  the  forme*  words  were  restored  and  prefixed  to' 
the  commemorative  clauses,  where  they  have  stood  ever'sitace. 

But  it  is  farther  said,  that  the  "Scotch  Episcopal  Clergy  mix  wfctei' 
with  the  win*  in  the  administration,  of  the  Lord's  supper."  This  they 
may  or  may  not  do  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  their  Communion 
office,  where  there  is  certainly  no  order  issued  for  such  a  mixture ;  but 
a  little  water  was  added  to  the  wine  in  every  Church  on  earth,  before 
the  Reformation?  and  by  our  own  Church  it  was  rejoined  for 'some 
years  after  that  period.  As  the  wine  used  by  our  Saviour  was  un- 
questionably mixed  with  water,  the  practice  is  undoubtedly  harmless, 
and  may  be  considered  as  emblematical.  : 

We  have  abridged  these  observations,  from  a  tract  published  some 
years  ago,  and  written,  we  believe,  by  a  distinguished  Prelate  of  the 
Northern  Church.  They  are  valuable  on  their  own  account,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  show  the  nature  of  the  opposition,  which  was  made 
to  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  It  would; 
perhaps,  have  been  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  Use  of  the  Communion 
office  at  which  so  much  offence  was  taken  by  the  ihdividtial  in  question, 
is  not  imposed  upon  any  Clergyman  holding  a  Cure  in  that  country, 
but  is  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  everjr  Minister,  wherever  he  taay 
have  been  ordairted,  and  to  his  views  of  expediency  as  suggested*  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  congregation.  The  use  of  it,  we  are  informed, 
is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  districts  northward  of  the  river 
Tay ;  where  the  people,  less  accustomed  to  change  than  those  in  the  great 
towns,  and  placed  more  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  indige^ 
nous  Clergy,  manifest  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  practices  of  their 
ancestors.  At  all  events,  the  use  of  the  Scotch  Communion  office  eta* 
not  prove  a  real  bar  to  the  union  of  the  English  and  Irish  Clergy 
with  those  of  the  native  Church,  because,  asr  we  have  already  said,  it  is 
not  expected  that-such  Clergy  shall  deviate  m  the  slightest  degree  from 
the  forms  of  the  Liturgy  to  which  they  have  been  acctistomed.'afld  be- 
cause the  preference  from  tire  one  form  to  the  Other  is,  in  all  cases,  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  minister,  uninfluenced  by  any  consideration 
besides  that  of  professional  duty. 

We  have  now  a  -few  observations  to  make  on  the  present  state  'and 
*ircum*fences  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland.  The  number 
t>f  congregations  does  not  exceed  a  hundred ;  and'  as  in  some  of  the 
mml4k&0H,  one- Clergyman  serves  two  or  three,  the'  numbed  of  in- 
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cumbents  is  necessarily  somewhat  smaller.  South  of  the  tiver  Tay, 
the  Episcopal  Laity  ftre  almost  *11  of  the  higher  and  more  wealthy 
..classes ;  including,  in  many  instances,  the  nobility  and  the  old  gentry  of 
the  land.  In  the  North*  the  congregations  are  more  miscellaneous- 
and  present  frequently  under  the  same  roof,  a  peer  of  Parliament,  andf 
the  poorest  of  the  peasantry  who  cultivate  his  grounds.  In  the  great 
cities,  the  livings  of  the  Clergy  average  about  800/.,whfiyin  the  smaller 
towns  and  country  places,  they  are  found  'to  vary  from  901.  to  150L 
We  have  heard  that  one  half  of  the  landed  property  of  Scotland  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians;  but  as  most  of  these  pron 
prietors  are. noble,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  a  dist- 
ance from  their  estates,  the  Church  does  not  derive  much  advantage" 
from  the  wealth  of  many  who  profess  to  belong  to  it.  In  the  High- 
lands, particularly,  the  Clergy  are  very  poorly  provided  for ;  several 
of  them  having  their  charges  scattered  over  a  surface  of  two  hundred 
square  miles,  the  duties  of  which,  consequently,  are  done  at  a  great 
expence  of  bodily  labour,  and  yet  their  recompenoe  may  not  amount 
to  the  Curate's. income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  We  were,  therefore,* 
forcibly  struck  with  the  following  remarks,  which  occur  in  a  sermon 
preached  on  a  recent  occasion  by  one  of  themselves,  who  says :  "  From! 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Clergy  of  our  Church  have 
been  placed  for  many  years,  unsupported,  as  they  are,  by  the  powers, 
and  unaided  by  the  wealth  of  this  world,  they  have,  perhaps,  stronger 
claims  on  the  best  feelings  of  their  people,  than  those  ot  any  other  Church: 
at  the  present  day.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  considerable  share 
of  Christian  humility  and  self-denial,  as  well  as  of  disinterestedness  and 
zeal,  can  engage  in  no  employment  which  is  less  likely  to  yield  him' 
satisfaction  and  comfort,  than  that  of  a  Clergyman  of  our  Church ;  for, 
except  in  the  consciousness  or  the  hqpe  of  doing  good,  he  can  expect 
no  pleasure,  he  can  hope  to  reap  no  advantage.  You  are  all  aware,' 
my  brethren,  that  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  undertaking,  all  the 
avenues  to  wealth,  independence,  or  secular  reputation  are  shut  against 
us.  With  us  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education,  the  study  and  application, 
of  years,  the  flower  and  vigour  of  life,  are  not  employed,  as  in  the  case 
of  others,  in  pursuing  the  paths  of  ambition,  in  providing  a  liberal 
maintenance  for  our  families,  or  in  laying  a  foundation  for  future  years 
of  independence  and  ease,  but  in  submitting  to  a  voluntary  though 
honourable  poverty,  and  in  following  amidst  innumerable  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  the  steps  of  those  holy  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
who  willingly  endured  every  trial  and  deprivation  Tor  Christ's  sake,  and 
spent  themselves  in  a  zealous  effort  to  promote  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
and  to  direct  fallen  and  erring  mortals  into  the  paths  of  eternal  happi- 
ness*." 

The  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  have  hitherto  maintained  the'  exis- 
tence of  their  Church!  by  a  steady  adherence  to  those  principles  which 

•  See  A  Sermon  preached  at  Inverness,  by  the  Hot*  Charles  Fy  vie,  M.A.  at 
the  visitation,  held  by  the  Bishop.  Avery  eloquent  and  judicious  disesarsa. . . 
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characterize  that  portiorf  of  Christ's  flock,  who  acknowledge  the  Apos- 
tolical Institution  of  Bishops.  Their  tenets  on  this  head,  have  all 
along  distinguished  them  from  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen ; 
and  their  unshaken  attachment  to  the  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  which 
they  believe  to  he  divine,  has  kept  them  together,  amid  all  the  tribu- 
lation and  persecutions  to  which  their  constancy  has  been  exposed.  At 
present,  they  are  more  prosperous  than  they  have  at  any  time  been 
since  the  insurrection  of  174 5  ;  and  there  is  the  best  ground  to  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  their  country,  and.  preserve  to  the  remotest' ages  the  remains 
of  that  holy  communion,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  purest  period 
of  Christian  antiquity. 
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I*  compliance  with  Dr.  Phillpotts's  wish,  we  readily  insert  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from  him. ,  "  In  a  note  to 
p.  164,,  I  have  said  as  follows  :  '  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
whole  of  his  statement  he  (Dr.  Doyle)  never  once  intimates  that  this 
temporal  punishment'  (from  which  an  indulgence  is  supposed  to  re- 
lieve) *  is  not  confined  to  this  life,  but  extends  also  to  the  pains  of 
purgatory/.  This  is  inaccurate.  Dr.  Doyle,  in  answer  to.  a  former 
question,  (See  Second  Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
p.  195.)  had  said,  '  Our  doctrine  with  regard  to  indulgences  is,  that 
a  person  who  may  have  offended  against  God,  or  his  neighbour,  having 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  satisfy  for  his  fault,  that  such  person, 
by  gaining  an  indulgence,  is  thereby  assisted  and  relieved. from  such 
temporal  punishment  as  God,  in  his  justice,  might  inflict  upon  him 
either  in  this  life,  or  hereafter,  in  purgatory,  previous  to  his.  admis- 
sion into  Heaven.1  .  But  .while  I  admit  this  inaccuracy,  I  cannot  re- 
tract my  charge  against  Dr.  Doyle  of  dissembling,  in  the  main  part 
of  his  examination  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  all  connection  be- 
tween them  and  purgatory.. ...  I  know  not  that  any  other  person  has 
noticed  the  inaccuracy,  which  I  here  admit ;  but  through  you  I  request 
my  readers  to  give  to  Dr.  Doyle  all  the  benefit. of  the  admission  to 
which  he  may  be  fairly  entitled."  .  . 

We  beg  iV  inform  our  Correspondent  that  the  ^ithe  Case,  of  which 
he  favoured  us  with  a  statement,  shall  appear  when  the  decision  on  the 
other,  to  which  he  alludes,  as  being  connected  with  it,  has  been  given, 
and  regularly  reported.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  our  readers  to  have 
the  whole  question  before  them,  at  one  view,  than  if  the  two  branches 
of  it  were  separated.     .     ,  .  .  .     ■       • 

*,  If  an  Enquirer,  with  respect  to  a  course  of.  prophetical  study,  will 
oblige  us  with  his  address,  we  shall  be  happy  to  render  him  any  assist- 
ance jn  our  .power.  >....... 
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REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IK  THE 


CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,   ECGLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Absolution,  doctrine  and  practice  of,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  widely  different 
from  that  taught  and  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  325,  326. 

Act*  of  the  Apostle*,  Chronological  Table 
of  Events  recorded  in,  66. 

Advent,  Collect  for  the  first  Son  day  in, 
why  repeated  on  the  following  Sun- 
days, 434. 

Affliction,  consolation  of  "prayer  tinder, 
104,  105— benefit  of  faith  under,  422, 
423. 

AUred  (King),  efforts  of,  to  promote  learn- 
ing in  England,  222,  223. 

Animal  Life,  remarks  on  the  cause  of, 
381-383.  Remarks  on  Adam's  naming 
of  Animals,  383,  384. — and  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  Animals  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, 384,  385. 

Arian  tenets,  respecting  Christian  Doc* 
trine,  refuted,  348-352. 

Article*,  the  Thirty  Nine,  of  the  Church  of 

.  England,  vindicated,  87.— Dr.  Paley's 
view  of  subscription  to  them,  examined, 
158-162.  —  remarks  on  Mr.  Butler's 
strictures  on  Dr.  Hey's  construction  of 
them,  162-164. 

A**,  not  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Jews 
-  and  Christians,  123. 

Athmasm*  (St.),  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  by,  9,  10.— remarks 
on  the  creed  which  bears  bis  name, 
353-355. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  IV. 


B. 


Baptism,  the  medium  of  regeneration,  10. 
mode  of,  477,— baptism  of  fire,  478, 
479. 

Bechet,  conduct  of  placed  in  its  true  light, 
93. 

Bible,  when  first  prohibited  so  be  read, 
125. 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  miraculous  cir- 
cumstances of,  26-28. 

Books  of  Jews,  burnt  by  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX,  125— book-censors, .  when 
first  instituted,  126. 

Bawdier  (John,  Esq.)  biographical  account 
of,  407-418. 

Bawdier  (Thomas,  Esq.)  biographical  no* 
ticeof,418,489. 

BowdUr  (Mrs.)  biographical  notice  of. 
409,  410. 

Burder  (Rev.H.  F.)  observations  on  his 
definition  of  faith,  440, 441.     . 

Butter  (Mr.)  charge  of,  against  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  proved  to  be  unfounded,  79, 
80.— just  reproof  Of  him  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  84, 85.— prevarication  of  Mr. 
Butler,  86. — his  eulogium  on  the  Bishop 

.  of  Durham's  munificence,  90. — remarks 
on  his  charge  of  latitudinariannm  against 
the  clergy,  in  subscribing  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  159. — particularly  on  Dr. 
Hejr's  mode  of  interpreting  and  sub- 
scribing them,  162-lftt.— his  misrepre- 

.  sentations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 

.  Church,  exposed,  307-314. 
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c. 

Cmhmmki  of  the  Romanists,  against  Arch- 
bishop Craomer  and  the  Reformatioe, 
refuted,  77-81. 

Cambridge  University,— statute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  allowing  ten  year  men  to 
take  the  degree  of  B.D.  113.— remarks 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  statute  ia 
observed,  aW,  114.— necessity  of  a  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  ten  year  men, 
114. — proper  subjects  for  such  exami- 
nation,  115.—  reasons  why  toe  order  of 
tea  year  men  cannot  be  abolished,  115. 
—abuses  of  this  system,  116. — Obser- 
vations on  the  proper  examination  for 
ten  year  men,  872,  373. — proceedings 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  253-257. 
551-6*4. 

CemeVhak,  garments  of.  remarks  oo»  466. 

Cmderbury (Diocese),  history  of,  222-251. 
515515. 

CeUerier'e  Sermons,  extract  from,  177.— 
remarks  thereon,  178. 

Censor*  of  Books,  first  origin  of,  126. 

Charity  (Christian)  extent  of,  455. 

Christ.    See /esus  Christ. 

Christianity,  superiority  of,  over  all  hea- 
then systems,  154#— design  and  object 
of,  208-295. 

Christitms,  primitive,  appellations  of,  ex- 
plained, 124. 

Ckmrck  of  EtgLmd*  solicitude  of,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  155,  156. — 
her  doctrine  concerning  confession  and 
absolution  compared  with  that  of  the 
Church,  8*4-326.-~vi 


from  the  charge  of  intolerance  brought 
tker  by  Room  "        —    — 


amrinstber  by.  Romanists,  881, 
observations  on  the  necessity  of  morning 
and  afternoon  service  in  the  ohoroby865~ 
307.~oatkotio  principles  of  onion  in, 
446,  447. — on  the*  anion  between   the 
•even  and  stale,  451-453. 
Church  of  Rome.    See  Romish  Church. 
Church  of  Stotlmd.   8eeAbsaiaw£ 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  vindica- 
tion of,  from  the  charge  of  being  hypo* 
orites   and   liars,  84,    85.  —  hwU  to 
eleiajpinen,   on  preaching  written  dis- 
courses,   888» — necessity  of  pcesoajal 
'     piety  to  them,  ibid,  301.  — advioe  to 

Commmim  Qftwof  the  BpifoopaJ  Church 
of  Scotland,  remajrks  on,  448-560. 

ConyWow  in  the  Church  of  England,  dif- 
ferent from  that  reoeired  by  lie  Romish 
Church-,  384,  888. 

gejuw  sion,  observations  on,  48. 

Cooper  (Rev.  Edward)  sketch  of  Iris 
memo  for  the  interpretation  ofpropfae- 
oy,  84,  3ov— remarks  upon  it,  8848. 

CmtmeU  e/  Trent,  obeervatfooa  on,  846, 
147.— oanon  of,  pvebibitittf  the  reading 


of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tonne, 
885,  886. 

Cranmer  (Archbishop)  charged  by  the 
Romanists  with  privately  and  dishonour* 
ably  protesting  against  his  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  the  pope,  79. — vindicated  by 
an  extract  of  his  protestation,  ibid.— and 
by  the  practice  of  the  age,  80. — plan  of 
his  defence  of  the  true  and  catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  81. 

Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  remarks  on,  353- 
855. —creed  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  882-865. 


Demsom  (Row.  John),  statement  of  the  opi- 
nion or,  that  primitive  enerifiee  «  not 
of  divine  origin,  278-282.  287,  288.— 
argamenfs  to  prove  the  contrary,  263- 
286.280,290 

Dioceses,  state  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
232-245.  516-528. 

•Doyle's  (Dr.)  mental  reservation  expos- 
ed, 342-344. 

DunsUm,  enmity  of,  to  his  sovereign 
Edwy,  225.-  is  banished,  ibid,  226.— 
his  return,  227. — account  of  hit  conduct, 
while  Archbishop  of  Cantcrhnry,  237- 
231. 


<  E. 

Edwy,   Kmjrof  England,  character  and 

reign  of,  295-227. 
Big*™*,  Queen,   barbarous  treatment  of, 

Mmeeopaefi  apostoKeat  iasttaitioii  offc  450. 

Evangelical  Party  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, designated,  4SL  fift— remarks  ear 
it,  50-53. 


Faith  and  Works*  doctrine  of, 
12.— proof  that  the  Rosniak'4 
taught  and  practised  the  doctrine,  that, 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  beretsM, 
808.  "Some  mistaken-  trntinne  of  faith, 
considered,  428,  42U-kenefit  of  faith 
under  sJbctMDS,  482,  423— the  Chris- 
tian life,  bow  a  life  of  faith,  428. 

Femiiy  Ftmaer,  motive*  to,  186,  MT.— 
benefits  resulting  from  it,  100.    impel 
tnnce  of  nmnnals  of  devotion  for,  life 

Fathers-  of  the  Christian  Church,  obearvm- 
tioas  of,  on  4he.  daiy  off] 
Scriptures,  337,  338. 
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Jfafi,   the  martyrotegist,  his   account  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  treatise  m  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  of  the  • 
81. 


Future  State,  doctrine  of,  why  not  taught 
expressly  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  17, 
18.— this  doctrine  always  entertained  by 
the  Israelites  from  the  very  earliest  pe- 
riod of  their  history,  19,  20. 


Gambling,  mJemyaiid  sinfulness  of,  466. 

Genealogy  of  the  Messiah  eioei  dated,  187- 
189. 

Geneva  (Charon  of)  remarks  on  the  prohi- 

'  bition  of,  from  preaching  certain  essen- 
tial Doetrines  of  the  Gospel,  420. 

Glory  of  the  Lord,  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets, nature  of,  23. 

God,  knowledge  of,  how  attainable,  4. 

GocUtne**,  true  test  of,  11. 

Grant  (Rev*  Dr.)  opposition  of,  to  the 
anion  of  the  English  Episcopal  Comgre- 

S lions  in  Scotland  with  the  Bishops  of 
»  Scottish  Church,  547.  —  remarks 
thereon,  ibid*  648.— bis  objections  to  the 
communion  office  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Chucb  considered,  548-560. 


H. 

Henry  IL,  King  of  England,  condnct  of 

'    towards  Becket  elucidated,  93, 94. 

Heretics,  no  faith  kept  with  by  the  Popes 
of  Rome,  308, 

Hey  (Rev.  Dr.)  vindicated  from  Mr.  Sut- 
ler s  charge  of  latitadinarianism,   162- 

Hindmarsh's  (Robert)  Trial  of  the  Spirits, 

remarks  on,  357-362. 
Holy  Ghost,  proof  of  the  Divinity  of,  427. 
Honey  (wild)  eaten  by  John  the  Baptist, 

remarks  on,  475-477* 


394-306.  SOeW-beaefits  which  may  be 
expected  from  them,  397.— the  establish* 

•  log  of  them  enforced,  3991— -observations 
on  the  oourse  of  instruction,  402.— re- 

•  qnisites  of  a  food  master,  403,  404.— 
reasons  why  these  sohools  ought  not  to 

-  be  entirely  gratuitous,  405. 
JntoUrtmce  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  331, 

332.     ' 
Investiture  of  prelates,  form  of,  before  the 

-  Reformation,  flD.-a-on  the  right  of  inves- 
titure, 92. 


J. 


Jesus  Christ,  deity  of,  proved,  111.— the 
genealogy  of,  as  recorded  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, elucidated,  187,  188.— its  sup- 
posed discrepancy  with  the  genealogy 
of  Luke,  accounted  for,  189.— his  mira- 
culous conception,  190.— stable  where 
he  was  deposited,  explained.  191;  192. 
—visit  of  the  Magi  to  him,  192, 193-197. 
— what  it  is  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  297- 
299.— the  best  mode  of  doing  this,  299. 
— on  the  mediation  and  intercession  of 
Christ,  460. 

John  the  Baptist,  critical  remarks  on  the 
life  and  ministry  of,  467-480. 

Jonah's  Gourd,  remark  on,  389.— and  o* 
the  fish  that  swallowed  him,  390. 

John  the  Baptist,  truth  of  the  mission  of, 

*   by  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 

'  birth,  26-28.— by  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  28-30.— and  by  the  Improbabi- 
lity of  collusion  between  John  and  Jesus 
Christ,  30,  31.— the  utility  and  necessity 
of  his  mission,  31, 32.  ■ 

Joux  (M.  de)  observations  of,  on  the  vi- 

'  vfoity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  427. 

Jubilee,  popish  bull  of,  extract  from,  4S8. 

Justification  by  faith  and  works,  doctrine 
of,  explained,  12. 


IX8YX,  the  word  explained,  as  used  by  the 

early  Christians,  124. 
Idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church  proved, 

*09-il3. 
Image-worship,   taught  and  practised  by 

the  Romish  Church,  318,  319. 
Indenes,  prohibitory  and  expnrgatory  of 

the  Romish  Church,  notice  of,  126, 127. 
Indulgences,  infemous  sale  of,  by  the  popes 

of  Rome,  307.— the  pretext  that   the 

money  paid  for  them  is  only  a  fee  of 

office,  refuted,  314. 
Infanticide  at  Bethlehem,  196, 197. 
Infants'  Schools,  objections  to,  considered, 


Uanddff's  (Bishop  of)  speech  on  the  bill 

for  removing  certain  disqualifications  of 

Roman  Catholics,  extracts  from,  with 

remarks,  340-349. 

locusts,  eaten  by  John  the  Baptist,  critical 

.  inquiry  concerning,  469-475.      . 


Magi,  that  visited  Jesus  Christ,  who  they 
were,  192,  193.— whence  they  came, 
193. — observations  on  the  star,  by  which 
they  were  guided,  196. 
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Matthew,  Gospel  or,  Written  is  Hebrew, 
186.— explanation  of  his  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  187, 188.— supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  the  genealogy 
of  St.  Lake,  accounted  for,  189.— quo- 
tations in  it,  from  tbe  Old  Testament, 
elucidated,  107-190.  —  seeming  contra- 
diction between  St  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Jobn,  explained,  990. 

Mediation  of  Christ,  importance  of,  460. 

JfesstaVs  fore-runner,  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy concerning,  28-  SO. 

Middieton  (Right  Rev.  T.  F  ,  BUbop  of 
Calcutta)  biographical  notice  of,  141, 
146. — appointed  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  143. 
— observations  on  his  acceptance  of  that 
appointment,  142,  143. — magnitude  and 
importance  of  his  episcopal  charge,  144. 
— Sketch  of  bis  labours  as  Bishop,  146. 
— honours  paid  to  his  memory,  147. — 
bis  vindication  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, 149.— observations  of,  on  Chris- 
tian liberty,  151.— on  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, 152.— and  the  duties  of  the  Clergy, 
ibid. — analysis  of  his  sermons  preached 
in  India,  153-156.— on  the  inefficacy  of 
modern  heathen  systems,  154. 

Miller  (Rev.  Dr.)  refutation  of  Arian  te- 
nets by,  348-352.— observations  of,  on 
the  Creed  of  St.  Atbanasius,  353-355. 

Ministers,  hints  to,  300,  301. 

Momiers,  or  Separatists  of  the  Canton  de 
Vand,  origin  of,  129. — import  of  the 
term  "  Momier,"  128.  — notice  of  the 
writings  of  M.  Curtat  against  them,  130. 
— account  of  tbe  meeting,  or  conventi- 
cule  de  Rolle,  131, 132.— remarks  on  it, 
133. —  Declaration  and  appeal  to  the 
council  of  state  bv  three  of  their  minis- 
ters, 133. — remarks  on  their  conduct, 
134, 135. — decree  of  the  council  against 
them,  136, 137. — instances  of  the  seve- 
rity with  which  it  has  been  enforced, 

."  137,  138-140.— strictures  on  the  perse- 
cutions inflicted  by  the  council  upon  the 
Momiers,  138, 139. 

JhTore  (Mrs.  H.)  notice  of  her  literary  la- 
boars,  101,  102. — observations  of,  on 
the  consolation  afforded  by  prayer,  in 
afflictions,  104. 


Sfanoleon 


N. 
and  Saladin,  parallel  between, 


Nazarene,  Jesus  Christ  why  so  termed, 
197-199. 

O. 

'  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  biogra- 
phical account  of,  224-226. 


Ordmatiom  of  Clergymen,  exclusively  for 
the  colonies,  remarks  on  the  act  for 
authorising,  540-542. 

Oxford,  University,  proceedings  of,  246- 
162.  529,  530. 


Palsy  (Archdeacon)  declining  reputation 
of;  accounted  for,  157-159. — his  view 
of  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles examined, .  159-162.— character  of 
his  "  Evidences,"  165.— of  his  "  Hone 
Paulinas,"  and  "  Natural  Theology," 
166.— proofs  that  Dr.  Paley  was  not  a 
Socinian,  167. — his  observations  on  tbe 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  167, 
168.— and  on  presumptuous  sins,  169, 
170. 

PauTs  (St.)  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  im- 
portance of,  72. — great  care  requisite  in 
studying  it,  71. — influence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  St.  Paul's  early  life  on 
the  form  and  character  of  his  epistles, 
73. — design  of  hU  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  74. — Critical  remarks  on  some 
passages  in  that  Epistle,  57-70. — Spe- 
cimen of  a  new  translation  of  it,  76. 

Perry  (Mr.)  remarks  on  the  letter  of,  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  re- 
specting ten  year  men.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  368-371. 

Personal  Religion,  danger  of  neglecting; 
438,  439. 

Pisculi,  the  term  explained,  as  applied  to 
the  ancient  Christians,  124. 

Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
notice  of,  223. 

Plunkett's  (Mr.)  modification  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  328.  —  remarks  upon  it,  &i<L 
329. 

Popes  proved  to  claim  the  power  of  depos- 
ing heretical  sovereigns,  330. 

Prayer,  congregational,  importance  of, 
99. — import  of  the  expression,  "  pray- 
ing without  ceasing,7' 105, 106. — motives 
to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  106. 
— Particularly  to  family  devotion,  106,: 
107.— benefits  of  it,  106.— advice  con- 
cerning private  prayer,  411,  412. 

Predching  Christ,  what  it  is,  explained, 
297-299. — the  best  mode  of  doing  this; 
299. 

Prelates,  form  of  investiture  of  before  the. 
Reformation,  80. 

Presence  of  God,  in  places,  of  worship,. 
448,449. 

Purgatory,  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church 
concerning,  321-324. 
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Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  explained,  197- 
199. 


Regeneration,  observations  on,  10.  48. 435. 

Bees  (Rev.  Dr.)  biographical  notice,  of, 
461,462. 

Boman  Catholics,  why  excluded  from  Par* 
liament,  327. 

Romish  Church,  doctrines  of,  why  tobe 
dreaded,  96. — account  of  the  prohibi- 
tory and  expurgatory  indexes  of,  125, 
126. — exposure  of  Mr.  Butler's  misre- 
presentations of  the  doctrines  ojf  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  307-314. — infamous  sate 
of  indulgences  in  this  church,  307. — 
idolatry  practised  in  it,  309.  313. — 
also  image  worship,  318,  319. — doctrine 
of,  respecting  purgatory,  321-324. — 
Difference  between  confession,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
confession  required  by  the  Romish 
Church,  324,  325,  326.— intolerance  of 
•  this  church,  332. — opposition  of  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  334, 335.— 
remarks  on  it,  336. 


S. 


Sacrifice,  design  of  21,  22. —abstract  of 
Mr.  DavisoiPs  arguments  that  sacrifice 
is  not  of  divine  origin,  278-282.  287, 
288. — powerful  arguments  on  the  con- 
trary side,  283-286.  289,  290. 

Saladm,  and  Napoleon,  parallel  between, 
41. 

8ajtdford(Rev.  Dr.)  address  of,  to  his  con- 
gregation, on  uniting  with  the  Scottish 
Bishops,  545-547. 

Scepticism,  remarks  on,  2. 

Scotland  (Episcopal  Church  of),  eulogiura 
on,  by  Bishop  Home,  2T6*— state  of  the 
cbdrob,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  great  rebellion,  258,  259.— during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II, 
269-264-267. — its  oppressed  state,  under 
William  III,  260-262.— observations  6n 
the' conduct  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  and 
Clergy',  2G3. — condition  of  the  church 
tinder  Queen  Anne,  268. — renewed  per- 
secution, and  severe  legislative  enact- 
ments against  this  church,  duriug  the 
reigri*  of  George  I  and  II,  269-272— 
origin  pf  English  chapels  in  this  church, 
272. — consecration  of  an  American  Bish- 
op by  three  Scottish  Bishops,  273.— King 


George  III  grayed  for  by  the  Scottish 
Clergy,  274. — unsuccessful  application 
for  Parliamentary  relief  from  disqualifi- 
cations, in  1789,  274. — removal  of  ob- 
stacles in  1792,  275.-^material  clauses 
of  the  act  pf  parliament,  275,  276.— re- 
marks on  the  clause,  by  which  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Clergy,  not  having  been 
ordained  by  an  English  or  Irish  Bishop* 
are  prohibited  from  holding  any  curacy, 
or  from  officiating  in  any  church  or  cha- 
pel in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick- 
npOn-lVeed,  535-439.— account  Of  the 
union  which  took  place,  soon  after  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  between  the 
indigenous  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  ministers,  Of  En- 
glish or  Irish  ordination,  who  held 
charges  in  Scotland,  542-547. — remarks 
on  the  communion'  office  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  Lord's  supper  is  there  administered!, 
548*550.— present  state  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  Scottish  Church,  550,  552. 

Scriptures,  when  first  publicly  forbidden 
to  be  read,  125.— opposition  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  334-336. — testimonies  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,-  on 
the  duty  of  circulating  and  reading  the 
Scriptures,  337,  338. 

Sermons  of  French  divines,  not  to  be  impli- 
citly copied  by  the  English  clergy,  177. 
— observations  on  delivering  sermons 
memoriter,  300. — and  on  the  proper  style 
and  mode  of  composing  them,  408,  429, 
— requisites  to  a  sermon,  430. 

Sick  Persons,  advice  to,  98-100. 

Stable,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  depo- 
sited, observations  on,  191-192. 

Stael  (Baron  de)  compliment  by,  to  the 
tolerant  spirit  which  distinguishes 
Great  Britain,  141. 

Star,  which  guided  the  magi,  considered, 
193. 

Style  of  the  New  Testament,  observations 
on,  185. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  Dr. 
Paley's  view  of,  examined,  159-161.— • 
and  also  Dr.  Hey's,  162-164. 

Swedeuborg  (Baron)  remarks  on  the  tenets 
of,  357-362.  —  the  creed  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  founded  -  by  him, 
362-365. 


Titles  (fictitious)  for  orders,  observations 

-on,  443. 
Torquemada,  bigotry  and  cruelty  of,  126. 
Transubstantiation,    modification   of  -the: 

Roman  Catholio  doctrine  of,    by   Mr. 

Plunkett,   328.  — remarks  on  it,    ibid, 
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notice  of,  44. 
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